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PREFACE. 


This,  almost  constituent,  portion  of  a  book  is 
presumed  to  be  the  first  written,  but  (as  in  the 
present  instance)  it  is,  generally,  the  expiring 
effort  of  the  author's  pen.  It  is,  in  reality,  his 
postscript. 

It  often  serves  to  develope  the  style,  and 
character,  of  the  book  itself,  and  is  an  index  to 
the  mind  of  its  author.  It  is  the  touch-stone  of 
literature  ;  and  from  the  impressions  created  by 
its  perusal,  the  work,  of  which  it  is  the  fore- 
runner, or  gentleman-usher,  is  often  prejudged, 
and  sometimes,  mayhap,  at  once  thrown  aside. 

The  preface  is  rightly  esteemed  to  be  the 
most  difficult  part  of  a  book  to  write — indeed 
so  much  so — that  many  able  authors  have  re- 
jected it  altogether,  and  permitted  their  works 
to  jump  at  once  into  the  world  without  the  aid 
of  a  formal  introduction,  and — they  have  not 
done  unwisely. 

As  the  Author  deems  it  necessary  to  impart 
to  his  readers  some  explanations  relative  to  this 
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work,  he  must  write  his  preface,  and  perform  his 
iinpleasing  task  as  well  as  he  can. 

To  exculpate  himself  from  its  imperfections 
he  M'ill  candidly  state  its  origin  and  progress, 
and  thus,  also,  account  for  the  apparent  delay  of 
its  publication ;  and  it  is  the  more  incumbent  on 
him  to  do  this,  lest  he  should  be  challenged,  in 
the  outset  of  his  work,  as  to  the  facts,  whether 
John  Halle,  and  his  splendid  room,  had  any 
other  existence  than  in  his  own  imagination — 
whether  it  be  not  aU  the  illusion  of  a  dream. 

From  time  immemorial  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  mansion,  forming  a  portion  of  certain  pre- 
mises, situate  on  the  New  Canal,  in  the  City  of 
Salisbury,  were  known  to  exist ;  and  they  were, 
ever  and  anon,  visited  by  the  antiquary,  or  the 
virtuoso.  A  large  hall,  or  refectory,  (divided,  and 
sub-divided  into  many  small  upper,  and  lower, 
rooms,)  was  evidently  developed  to  the  curious 
investigator  of  antiquities,  but  its  origin  and  its 
owner  were  veiled  in  the  mists  of  time.  When 
these  premises  were  recently  purchased  by  Mr. 
Sampson  Payne,  China-man,  the  present  owner, 
and  occupier  of  this  ancient  mansion,  he,  at  con- 
siderable expense,  removed  the  modern  parti- 
tions, and  renovated  this  curious  Hall,  which  is 
now  to  be  seen  in  its  original  size,  and  propor- 
tions. Its  richly-storied  windows,  its  antique 
chimney-piece,  its  massive,  and  elegant,  roof, 
framed  of  oak,  or  chestnut,  did  suggest,  that  this 
was  an  ancient  refectory ;  but,  whether  that  of  a 
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religious,  or  mercantile,  fraternity,  or  of  an  af- 
fluent citizen  of  the  olden  time,  was  utterly  un- 
known. Ages  had  past  away — the  building 
remained — but  the  memory  of  its  master  wag 
lost.  Many  of  the  armorial  shields  were  recog- 
nised by  the  heraldist,  yet,  one  coat  of  arms 
(impaled  with  a  merchant's  mark)  remained  as  a 
puzzle  unto  all  enquirers — its  owner  could  not 
be  discovered.  The  arms  displayed  on  this 
shield,  and  the  merchant's  mark,  but  on  separate 
scutcheons,  were  again  seen  to  ornament  the 
transom-stone  of  the  chimney-piece,  showing 
thereby,  that  their  honoured  owner  was,  also, 
the  builder  of  this  interesting,  ancient.  Hall. 
After  much  research  the  author  did,  hy  chance^ 
discover,  that  the  arms  alluded  to  were  those  of 
Halle  of  Salisbury.  The  name  met  his  eye 
(where  he  should  least  have  expected  to  have 
found  it)  amongst  the  "  Additions  and  Emen* 
dations"  at  thet;eryc/o5eofEdmondson's  "Com- 
plete Body  of  Heraldry.'*  On  taking  down  the 
description  of  the  arms  as  given  in  that  work, 
and  comparing  it  on  the  spot  with  those  depicted 
on  the,  theuj  unknown  shield,  he,  agreeably, 
found  them  to  correspond. 

Having  thus  obtained  a  clue,  the  author  pur- 
sued, in  an  ardent  chase,  his  researches;  and, 
thinking  it  probable,  that  Aubrey,  the  Wiltshire 
Antiquary,  (who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  midway  between  the  15th  and 
the  1 9th  centuries— the  respective  days  of  John 
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Halle,  and  those  of  our  present  times,) — might, 
possibly,  impart  to  him  some  useful  informa^ 
tion,  he  resolved  (with  permission,  which  was 
kindly   granted)  to   inspect  his   MSS.   in  the 
Library  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford, 
when   he  had   the  high   gratification   to   find, 
not  only,  that  he  spoke  of  John  Halle  as  an 
eminent  merchant  at  Salisbury,  but  also  that 
he  adds  :  "  his  dwelling  house,  now  a  Taverne, 
16C9,  was  on  the  Ditch."     From  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  street,  now  known  by  the  name 
of  the  New  Canal,  was  called  the  Ditch,  even 
unto  modern  days,  and  that  the  arms  of  Halle 
do  adorn  the  splendid  room  in  question,  its  iden- 
tity with  the  premises  alluded  to  by  Aubrey  was, 
thereby,  firmly  established  in  the  mind  of  the 
author.     In  addition  to  this  evidence,  however, 
the  records  of  the  City  of  Salisbury,  written  in 
the  15th  century,  not  only  supplied  very  curious, 
and  interesting,  memorials  of  the  worthy  John 
Halle,  the  affluent  merchant  of  that  faire  Citie, 
but,  also,  the  copy  of  the  deed  of  purchase  of  the 
premises  transferred  to  him  by  William  Hore, 
Senior,  Merchant,  in  the  7th  year  of  Edward, 
the  Fourth,   1467.     In  this  Deed,  the  locus  in 
quOf  or  site,  of  the  premises  in  question  is  so 
minutely  described,  that  the  most  incredulous 
cannot  but  be  convinced,  that  the  beautiful  room 
on  the  New  Canal,  in  the  City  of  Salisbury,  in 
the  ownership,  and  occupation,  of  Mr.  S.  Payne, 
and  now  fitted  up  as  a  show-room  for  his  splen- 
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did  collection  of  china,  was — the  Halle  of  John 
Halle. 

The  copy  of  the  Deed  alluded  to,  which  is  in 
Latin,  with  its  translation^  (for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  readers  of  this  work,)  will  appear  in  full  in 
the  second  volume,  and  may  prove  a  rich  treat 
for  the  more  refined  classic  of  the  present  age. 
The  passage  of  the  deed,  descriptive  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  premises  purchased  by  John  Halle, 
and  which  is,  in  fact,  its  opening  preamble,  is  as 
follows  :  **  Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  quod  Ego 
Willielmus  Hore  sen.  ciuis  ciuitatis  Noue  Sarum 
Marchaunt  dedi  concessi  et  hac  presenti  carta 
mea  confirmaui  Joh'i  Halle  de  Ciuitate  predicta 
Marchaunt  et  Johanne  uxori  eius  totum  illud 
mesuagium  meum  cum  Shopis  eidem  mesuagio 
annexis  et  aliis  commodis  pertinentiis  suis  que 
sita  sunt  conjunctim  in  Ciuitate  Noue  Sarum 
exopposito   fori  ubi   lane  venduntur."      These 
latter  words  "  exopposito  fori  ubi  lane  vendun- 
tur," i.  e.  *'  opposite  the  market,  where  wools 
are  sold,"  clearly  point  out  the  situation  of  the 
mansion  of  John  Halle.     The  premises  of  Mr. 
S.  Payne  are  opposite  to  the  spot,  which,  it  is 
well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Salisbury  even 
of  the  present  day,  wa3  the  Wool  Market  of  for- 
mer times.     Indeed,  within  the  period  of  almost 
recent  days,  the  author  of  this  work  remembers, 
that,  on  the  spot  alluded  to,  there  was  a  board, 
afiixed  on  the  wall  of  the  corner  house,  inscribed 
"  The  Wool  Market."    The  author  will  here  in- 
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troduce  a  further  corroborative  link  (although  it 
be  not  wanted)  in  his  chain  of  evidence.  Prior 
to  the  discovery  of  this  interesting  Deed  he 
always  held,  that  the  premises  of  John  Halle 
did  not  extend  to  the  street — that  the  front  shop 
of  Mr.  S.  Payne  was,  originally,  a  different 
property ;  and  he  drew  his  inference  from  the 
following  facts — that  ancient  Halls  are,  usually^ 
situate  from  north  to  south — that,  when  so 
situate,  the  head  of  the  Halle,  containing  the 
dais,  or  raised  floor  for  the  high  table,  was  al- 
ways at  the  north  end — and  that  this  end  was 
ever  enclosed,  as  no  door  was  permitted  to 
open  into  it,  lest  the  lord  of  the  mansion,  and 
his  guests,  should  be  exposed  to  the  intruding 
air.  For  these  reasons  the  author  repeats, 
that  he  ever  held,  that  the  front  shop  of  Mr. 
S.  Payne  was  a  different  property,  as  other- 
wise John  Halle  would  have  made  the  north, 
or  enclosed,  end  of  his  beautiful  room  to  have 
abutted  on  the  street,  and  thus  to  have  preserved 
the  communication  between  the  different  parts 
of  his  premises ;  and,  by  reference  to  the  Deed, 
he  does  accordingly  find,  that  the  premises,  pur- 
chased by  John  Halle  were  situate  "  inter  tene- 
mentum  nuper  Willi'.  Bo wyer  ex  parte  boreali,  et 
tenementum  Decani  et  Capituli  Ecclesie  Cathe- 
dralis  Beate  Marie  Sarum  ex  parte  australi," 
i.  e.  ^^  between  the  tenement  lately  belonging  to 
William  Bowyer  on  the  north  part,  and  the  tene- 
ment of  the  Dean  an4  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral 
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Church  of  the  Blessed  Mary  on  the  south  part." 
The  tenement  (lately)  belonging  to  William 
Bowyer  was  indubitably  the  front  shop  of  Mr. 
S.  Payne,  and  the  tenement  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  must  allude  to  the  garden  in  the  present 
occupation  (as  freehold)  of  Mr.  Trotman,  of 
Catherine-street.  So  strong,  however,  is  the 
identity  of  the  Halle  of  John  Halle  otherwise 
established,  that  the  fact  of  this  land  not  at  this 
time  belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  does 
not  affect  the  question.* 

Thus  so  strong,  and  well-combined,  are  the 
united  proofs,  that  the  splendid  room  in  question 
was — the  Halle  of  John  Halle,  that  it  would  be 
an  insult  to  his  reader,  if  the  Author  sought  by 
a  summary  of  his  arguments  further  to  urge  its 
credence.  He,  who  would  disbelieve  the  past 
existence  of  John  Halle,  and  the  identity  of  his 
splendid  banqueting-room,  must  be  an  infidel 
as  to  all  facts  of  the  recorded  history  of  the  olden 
times— a  state  of  mind  to  be  pitied,  but  not 
envied. 

The  Author  now  begs  leave  to  remark,  that, 
although  there  exist  many  fine  specimens   of 

*  On  the  best  authority  the  Author  affirms,  that  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Salisbury  has  varied  in  the 
progress  of  years.  Their  tenure  in  this  property  must  have  at 
some  time  been  yielded  to  the  Bishop  as  the  superior  Lord, 
(perhaps  by  exchange,)  and  he  must,  under  some  arrangement, 
legal  or  illegal,  have  granted  it  in  fee.  The  reader  must  not 
forget,  that,  in  the  16th  century^  Bishop  Cold  well  alienated  the 
Manor  of  Sherborne  from  the  episcopal  possessions. — E.  D. 
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baronial  halls,  yet  (as  he  at  present  believes) 
Crosby  Hall*  and  the  Halle  of  John  Halle  are 
the  only  two,  which  are  well  ascertained  to  have 
belonged  to  private  merchants  of  the  former  age. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  these  two  halls  were 
erected  within  ten  years  of  each  other — that  their 
owners  were  both  merchants  of  the  staple — both 
dealers  in  wool,  and  men  of  great  affluence — 
contemporaries — and,  as  is  probable,  intimate 
friends. 

'Crosby  Hall  has,  from  its  connexion  with 
historic  facts,  and  its  mention  by  our  great  dra- 
matist, Shakspeare,  obtained,  and  deservedly  so, 
great  celebrity ;  but  yet  the  Author  is  bold  enough 
to  place  the  Halle  of  John  Halle  in  competition 
with  it,  and  is  sanguine  enough  to  hope,  that  the 
latter  will,  in  time,  divide  with  the  former  the 
attention  of  antiquaries,  and  men  of  taste.  It  is 
very  true,  that  their  relative  sizes  vary  greatly — 
that  Crosby  Hall  exceeds  the  Halle  of  John 
Halle  in  length,  breadth,  and  height,  yet  the 
latter  wonderfully  surpasses  the  former  in  its 
state  of  preservation,  and  is  indeed — an  archi- 
tectural bijou.  Its  windows  are  richly  filled 
with  painted  glass,  and  the  roof  is,  in  his  opinion, 
an  unique  specimen  of  architecture.  It  has  no 
pendants  in  common  with  Eltham  and  Crosby 
Halls,  and  many  others,  and  neither  does  it 
openly  show  its  raftering  as  is  the  case  with  the 
halls  at  Hampton  Court,  &c. ;  but  the  roof  of  the 

*  In  Crosby-square,  Bisbopsgate-street,  London. 
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Halle  of  John  Halle  has  this  beautiful  pecu- 
liarity, that  the  quadrangular   compartments, 
or  parallelograms,  formed  by  the  intersection  of 
the  principals,  or  main  timbers,  with  the  *pur- 
lins,  are  covered  in,  the  one  half  of  each  with  a 
semi-circular,  and  scolloped,  panelling,  the  other 
with  plaster.     The  alternation  of  the  dark  panel 
and  the  lighter-coloured  plaster  in  this,   ikus 
varied,  roof  delights  the  eye  of  the  spectator  to 
a  degree,  that  cannot  be  conceived.    In  addition 
to  these  circumstances,  the  Author  must  remark, 
that  much  more  is  known  of  the  owner  of  the 
one  hall  than  of  the  oth^r.     Little  is  known, 
comparatively,  of  Sir  John  Crosby.    The  reader 
will  be  gratified  at  receiving  the  intelligence  of 
many  curious  iucidents  of   the   life  of  John 
Halle. 

To  return  to  the  progress  of  this  work,  and 
the  apparent  delay  of  its  publication.  In  Oc* 
tober,  1834,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  waver- 
ing, and  fearful,  inclination  of  writing  a  book, 
(and  thus  fulfilling  what  has  been  deemed  by  the 
facetious  Sterne  to  be  one  of  the  cardinal  duties 
of  life,t)  the  Author  publicly  announced  his 
work  as  in  preparation,  before  he  had  written 
a  line  thereof.  In  January,  1835,  he  printed  his 
first  half-sheet,  and  his  volume,  up  to  the  present 
time,  December,  1836,  has  thus  weelcly  pro- 
gressed, since  it  was  his  constant  care  to  keep 

*  Tlie  side-pieces,  on  which  the  rafters  rest, 
t  Posthumous  Works. 
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his  manuscript  somewhat  in  advance.  His  book 
has  employed,  and  amused,  the  hours  of  leisure, 
which  have  intervened  amidst  many  other  public 
and  private  engagements ;  and,  as  it  is,  also,  the 
result  of  some  labour,  and  investigation,  he  takes 
the  liberty  to  explain,  rather  than  to  apologise 
for,  its  non-appearance  at  an  earlier  period.  In 
its  style,  and  diction,  he  has  sought  not  the 
meretricious  ornaments  of  language,  neither  have 
the  graces  of  elocution  flowed  from  his  pen — he 
knows  them  not — and  all,  that  he  has  aimed  at, 
has  been  to  amuse  his  reader,  and  in  plain,  and 
intelligible,  speech — to  tell  him  the  tale  of  the 
olden  time. 

Let  not  then  the,  generally-deemed,  ominous 
letters  of  F.  A.S.,  appended  to  the  name  of  the 
Author  in  the  title-page,  scare  any  one  from  the 
perusal  of  this  book  through  the  fear  of  en- 
countering dr5%  and  learned,  disquisitions  on 
things,  and  times,  long  since  past.  All  is  upt 
gold,  tRai  glitters  is  a  proverb  handed  down  to 
us  from  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and — most 
true  it  is.  The  Author  has  no  claim  to  recondite 
knowledge — he  is  not  deeply  imbued  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  past  ages — in  fact— he  is  the 
least  of  all  antiquaries — not  meet  to  be  called 
an  antiquary — he  has  sought  not  to  unravel  the 
ignotum  per  ignotius,  but  to  amuse  rather  than  to 
instruct ;  and,  on  all  occasions,  as  he  possesses 
neither  the  learning  of  the  Sage,  nor  the  gravity 
of  the  Philosopher,  he  has  felt  the  truth  of,  and 
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humbly  endeavoured  to  exemplify,  the  adage 
promulgated  by  one,*  who  well  knew  mankind 
'^dulce  est  desipere  in  /oco,— but,  although  the 
Author  be  occasionally  jocose,  at  other  times  he 
is  serious,  and  sentimental — and,  ever  and  anon, 
he  takes  the  liberty  to  censure  the  fpUies  of  the 
passing  age — he  disports  himself  in  the  variety 
of  style — he  wanders  **  from  grave  to  gay,  from 
lively  to  severe" — and  thus  he  trusts,  that  he 
suits  his  work  to  the  inclinations  of  all  men. 

The  Author  must  now  remark,  that  the  in- 
vitation to  the  Halle  of  John  Halle  is  specially 
given  to  the  general  reader— that  it  is  not  ex- 
tended to  the  Man  of  Learning — nor — to  the 
Critic ;  yet,  if  these  should,  perchaunce,  knock 
at  the  portal,  the  laws  of  hospitality  will  not 
permit  him  to  deny  admittance — let  them  enter 
— and  sit  down  with  his  invited  guests — and  he 
entreats  them  to  be  content  with  the  lowly  fare 
set  before  them. 

When  he  first  entered  on  this  work  it  was 
his  intention  to  have  compressed  the  whole  into 
one  volume ;  but,  from  the  many  subjects,  which 
pressed  on  his  attention,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  extend  it  to  a  second. 

Under  this  circumstance  his  work  naturally 
divided  itself.  This  first  volume  is  restricted, 
more  particularly,  to  the  history  of  the  worthy 
John  Halle— the  Hero  of  the  Tale.  In  it,  the 
reader  will  become  acquainted  with  the  station 

*  Horace. 
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ments of  girdles  suspending  the  anelace,  the  gipciere,  and  the  rosary— Fnsoo 
painting  in  the  Hungerford  Chapel  exhibiting  the  imperfect  figure  of  a  man 
with  a  crucifix  at  his  girdle — Bishop  Latimer  appearing  before  the  Commis- 
sioners with  a  Testament  suspended  from  his  girdle— Quotation  from  Spencer 

.  of  a  like  purport — Usage  of  Inn-keepers  of  carrying  at  their  girdles  their 
notched  sticks,  or  tallies— Quotation  to  that  eflect— Custom  ot  females  suspend- 
ing ornamental  knives  at  the  girdle — Reference  on  that  subject  to  the  '^  ArchsB- 
obgia**— The  looking-glass  in  the  IJth  century  suspended  from  thelady*s  girdle 
^This  a  convenient  ambulatory  toilet— Reference  on  the  subject  to  Massinger, 
and  Ben  Jonaon— Articles  borne  beneath  the  girdle— Quotation  from  Chaucer — 

.  The  Sheaf  of  Arrows — This  the  name  of  the  principal  inn  at  Cranboine— 
Enumeration  of  articles  proved  to  be  borne  by  the  girdle— The  girdle  a  general 
carrier— Prom  thence  a  symbdical  custom— The  Company  of  Girdlers— The 
use  of  the  girdle  lingering  with  the  Huntsman,  and  the  Groom— 7*Ae  ifirdie  qf 
John  Halk^ThMt  oi  the  ''  Galante*'         .  .  •  p.  180—212 

>^  The  Anelace.*'— Etymology  of  the  word  not  to  be  fomid— The  word  docs  not 
occur  in  Fosbroke*8  '^  RocydopsBdia  of  Antiquities*'— Suggestion,  that  it  is 
the  corruption  of  hand-lanee— Argument  against  this— The  anelace,  and  dagger, 
probably,  sjmonymous — Quotation  from  Chaucer— Sword  and  anelace  of  mutual 
wear— Thus  to  be  seen  in  the  efligies  of  Lord  Robert  Hungerford,  and  Sir 
John  Cheney,  in  Salisbury  Cathedral— The  sword  and  dagger  worn  in  a  double 
sheath- This  testified  by  Butler  in  bis  **  Hudibras**— Anelace  worn  by  the 
merdiant  as  proved  by  the  brass  monumental  plate  of  William  Grevil,  dtixen, 
and  merchant,  of  London— JoAn  HaUe  attired  with  ifte  andace,  and  iniheMct 
qf  nMsrifvytett^— Confirmation  firom  hence,  that  the  portrait  is  not  thatof  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  and  Salisbury,  who  would  have  been  armed  cap-a-pee— The 
'*  Galante,**  also,  bears  an  anelace— The  probability,  that  the  commonalty  carried 
a  knife,  or  whittle,  in  lieu  of  the  anelace— The  dagger  also  worn  by  females— 
From  the  prevalence  of  the  wear  of  the  andaoe,  or  dagger,  it,  probably,  served 
the  purposes  of  both  knife  and  fork— Alludve  quotation  from  Bailer's  Hodibras 
^Tbe  milkr  dcseribed  by  Chancer  M  weniBf  ^*a8htfddthwild"iB  hishose 
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Chftuccr  agmin  <inoted  to  thow,  that  the  whittle  was  carried  by  the  lowA  orderl— > 
loTention,  and  laritj,  of  kntTes— Reafoni,  which  render  it  probable,  that  the 
anelace  and  the  whittle  were  oied  instead  of  a  knife  and  fork  at  meala— Knives 
used,  originally,  for  carving  alone,  as  seems  to  appear  from  reference  to  ancient 
illuminations  of  ubles  prepared  for  the  feast— The  spoon  also  borne  for  personal 
use— Spoon  of  Henry,  the  Siith — Forks*  the  modern  introduction  of— Argu- 
ments in  proof  of  this — Confirmed  by  reference  to  plates  in  Strutt*8  ^^  Manners 
and  Customs,*'  &c.,  and  to  a  plate  in  his  ^*  R^gal  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities 
of  England**— Anecdote  of  Earl  Goodwin— Fingers  in  use  before  forks— Quota- 
tion fhHn  Chaaoer— His  fine  portrait  of  '*  Madame  Bglentine**— Censure  of 
retirement  from  the  active  duties  of  life— Quotation  from  Ovid— The  fork  some- 
times in  disuse  even  now  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  life— Quotation  ftom  Horace 
applied  to  this  fact — Its  real  meaning  explained— History  of  the  introduction  of 
the  fork— Amusing  quoution  from  the  ^  Crudities*'  of  Tom  Coryat— Renewed 
reference  to  Butler*s  *' Hudibras**— Necessity  of  hastening  on  with  this 
work  p.  813-326 

*«The  Hose.*'— Etymology  of  the  word— The  appellative  of  hose  given  to  dif- 
ferent articles  of  dress  by  the  Anglo- Saxons  and  Normans— Anecdote  of  William 
Rnfus,  as  related  by  Strutt — as  related  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  and— as 
related  by  Robnl  of  Gloucester— Quoution  ftom  Chaucer  describing  the  ***  rede 
hosen**  of  the  *^  Wif  of  Bathe**— Stockings  called  hose  in  the  times  of  the 
Saxons— And  in  the  much  later  days  of  Henry,  the  Eighth— Quotation  in  proof 
of  this  from  the  privy-purse  accounts  of  the  Lestranges— Robert,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  sumaiued  ^^  Curthose**  from  his  preference  of  the  stockings,  or 
short  hose,  to  that  of  the  chausses,  or  long  hose— The  seller  of  stockings,  or 
short  hose,  called  hosier—**  Knytt**  hose  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Henry,  the 
Eighth— Silk  '*  knytt**  hose  in  that  of  Elizabeth— Extract  ftom  Howe,  the 
oontinuator  of  Stowe*s  **  Annales,*'  describing  the  introduction  of  silk,  and 
vrorsted,  stockings— Silk  hose  introduced  in  the  year  1660— Worsted  hose 
about  the  year  1530— Previous  to  that  time  hose  were  made  of  doth,  and,  as 
may  be  presumed,  manufactured  by  the  tailor ;  and  sold  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  hosier— The  '*  Company  of  Haberdashers**— Shorthose,  Hosier,  and 
Cousmaker,  names  derived  ftom  this  article  of  dresa— Worsted  manufacture 
known  previously  to  the  time  of  Henry,  the  Eighth— From  whence  so  called— 
The  subject  of  the  long  hose,  or  chausses,  resumed,  as  being  more  particularly 
under  consideration- Introduction  of  party-coloured  dress— Deplored  by  the 
Persone  (Parson)  in  his  tale  in  Chaucer— John  of  Gaunt  in  the  Cotton  MSS. 
depicted  in  a  dress  of  the  party  colours  of  the  House  of  Lancaster— Example 
of  party-coloured  hose  from  an  illuminated  MS.  in  the  library  oi  C.  C.  Coll., 
Cambridge— Other  instances— Quotation  ftom  Chaucer  describing  the  '*  Mar- 
chant*'  as  ^*in  nwttelee^^'—John  Halle  thus  arrayed  in  red  and  yeUcm  hote~- 
The  **  Galante**  dressed  in  long  hose,  but,  as  the  original  painting  has  been 
long  destroyed,  it  is  unknown,  whether  they  were  party-coloured— The  lower 

orders  in  the  middle  ages,  probably,  superseded  the  use  of  the  girdle  by  a  slit 
pocket  in  the  hose— Quotation  from  Chaucer  to  that  efliect— And  also  ftom 
Butlei— In  later  ages  motley  adopted  as  the  dress  of  the  domestic  fool  in  the 
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Htabliifamcnts  of  the  Greftl— Qnotatkm  from  ShalEtpeftie— MoUej  now  made 
the  dress  of  the  oonficted  logue— probabilitj  of  its  nerer  beoomiog  gentleman's 
wear  again     •••,•»•  p.  226— 238 

**  The  Shoes.**— Etymology  of  the  word— Various  species  of— Piobablj  the  last 
atticle  of  dress,  which  was  inTented— The  peculiar  kind  of  oorering  for  the  feet 
influenced  by  the  climate— Shoe  and  boot  first  made  of  the  undried  skins  of 
beasts— This  the  opinion  of  Benedick  Baudoin,  a  learned  French  shoemaker— 
Controterted  by  M.  Nilant— Obserrationsof  the  Author— Quotation  from  Birt— 
Wear  of  the  sandal  by  the  Israelites— Description  of  the  sandal— Called  by  the 
Romans  solea— The  sandal  translated  by  shoe  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
— ^The  Jews  and  Turks  take  off  the  corerings  of  their  feet  in  the  entrance  of 
their  places  of  wotship — Remarks  on  a  symbol  of  Pythagoras — Quotation  from 
Callimachus— Various  symbolic  uses  of  the  shoe  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments—Fastening of  the  sandal  called  shoe-latchet— Quotations  to  this  effect 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments— Generic  words  in  the  Greek,  and  Latin, 
language  for  the  shoe— Deriration  of  these  words — Quotation  from  Alexander 
ab  Alezandro— Description  of  the  different  species  of  shoe— Concluding  passage 
of  the  foregoing  quotation  translated— Its  assertion  confirmed  by  Plutarch— ^ 
Remarks  of  the  Author— The  iron  shoe,  and  singular  death  of  Empedodes — 
Derivation  of  his  name— His  conduct  destructire  of  his  honourable  appellative 
—Those,  amongst  the  Romans,  who  had  served  the  office  of  asdile  entitled  to 
wear  the  red  shoe— The  shoes  of  the  Roman  Senators^Different  species  of  shoe 
amongst  the  Romans— Superstition  of  the  Romans  as  to  the  wear  of  the  shoe^ 
Extract  horn  Sir  S.  M.  Meyrick*s  *^  Costume,**  &c.,  with  the  description  of  the 
shoes  of  a  Belgie  Briton— Shoes  of  the  Gauls— And  of  the  Saxons— Shoes  of 
Charlemagne— Of  his  son  and  grandson— Those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ladies,  of 
various  colours — Interesting  accounts  of  an  ancient  sandal  described  in  **  Do- 
mestic Life  in  England,**  and  of  a  curious  pair  of  shoes  in  the  14th  Vol.  of  the 
^'ArchsBologta**— Reasons  of  the  Author  for  assigning  the  latter  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Period— Variation  in  the  form  of  the  Anglo-Danibh  shoe— Bandages 
used  around  the  leg  by  the  Saxons  and  Danes— No  change  in  the  shoe,  proba- 
bly, introduced  by  Edward,  the  Confessor  •  •  p.  239—250 

Short  booto  introduced  in  the  close  of  the  reign  of  William,  the  First— Mate- 
rials of  which  they  were  made— Robert,  son  of  William,  the  First,  styled  ^^  Short- 
Boots**— Observations  as  to  the  origin  of  the  appellatioo— Changes  in  the  fashion 
of  the  shoe  in  the  reign  of  William,  the  Second- Malmesbury  deprecates  the  dis- 
idluteoess  of  the  age— Origin  assigned  by  Ordericus  Vitalis  to  the  long  pointed 
shoe — Robert,  the  Homed— Derivation  of  the  word,  Cordwainer,  and  remarks  on 
it— Reign  of  John— Changes  then  made  in  the  shoe— Short  boots  adorned  with 
fretwork,  then  worn  by  the  ladies— The  boot  and  the  shoe  in  the  reign  of  Henry, 
the  Third,  highly  decorated — Splendid  boots  of  this  monarch— Embroidered 
shoes  of  Edward,  the  Third,  and  of  William,  of  Hatfield— Richard,  the  Second 
—Quotations  in  proof  of  the  passion  for  finery,  and  splendour  of  dress  in  this 
reign— The  toe  of  the  shoe  fastened  by  a  chain  to  the  knee — This  fact  doubted 
by  Strutt,  w]io  is  shown  to  be  at  variance  with  himidf— The  usage  not  doubted 
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by  CundgQ— Profcd  by  Um  nckot  woric  entitled  ^  Buloiiim**— And  by  the 
portnut  of  King  Jamei«  of  Sootland*  at  Kielbmg— Singular  inatanee  of  the 
TOfsatility  of  fashion— Statute  respecting  the  tradee  of  the  tanner  and  ■boemakcr 
—Quotation  from  Chaucer  demoni tratire  of  the  open-work  shoe,  or  caloei  fenei- 
tnui — The  shoe  with  the  long  pointed  toe  oontinued  the  fashion  till  the  leign  of 
Edwardt  the  Fourth,  and  the  iayt  t^  John  HaOeSuch  Aoet  worn  ly  him^^ 
Reasons  for  supposing  that  these  shoes  were  in  common  wear— Sututes  passed 
in  the  reign  of  Edward,  the  Fourth,  restricti?  e  of  the  length  of  the  pikesof  shoes- 
Cause  of  the  neglect  of  the  statute— Mode  of  passing  laws  at  that  lime— iVM- 
cotnpUance  of  John  Halle  wUh  the  isw— Remarks  on  sumptuary  laws— Statute 
against  the  long4oed  shoe  renewed  in  the  23d  year  of  Edward,  the  Fourth^ 
ExtemuUUmqfihedi90bedknee4ifJofmHaaeioth€law     •  p.269— 278 

Decline  of  the  fashion  of  the  long-toed  shoe,  and  the  adoption  of  the  oontrary  ex- 
treme—Proclamation  of  Queen  Mary,  that  shoes  should  not  be  more  than  six 
inches  broad  at  the  toes— Ladies*  shoes  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  of  rery  ? aricd 
fashion— Cork  shoes— Quotation  from  the  play  of ''  Willy  Beguiled**— Puisnets 
and  pantofles,  what  kind  of  shoes — The  higb-heded  shoe  introduced  in  the  reign 
of  Charles,  the  First,  the  last  important  change— *<  Clouted  Shoon**— Quotation 
from  Shakspeare— Clouted  shoe  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum— Extract  of  a  letter 
ftom  Tom  Heame  to  Browne  WiUis— Fastenings  of  the  shoe— The  shoe-latchet 
made  the  subject  of  Taluelcss  eomparisoo — Mode  of  fastening  the  shoe  probably 
made  use  of  by  the  Saxons  and  Normans — Fastening  used  during  the  middle 
ages,  invoWed  in  much  obscurity — The  high  shoe,  or  half-boot— Diilerent  opin- 
ions of  Howe  and  Plancfae  as  to  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  shoe  buckle»— These 
mentioned  in  the  statute  of  Richard,  the  Third,  which  is  restrictiTc  of  importa- 
tion—The full  buckle  certainly  in  Togue  in  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth- 
Fashion  of  the  rose  on  the  shoe— Thus  worn  by  Prince  Henry,  the  son  of  James, 
the  First— The  ftshion  oontinued  in  the  reign  of  Charles,  the  First— Family 
portrait,  by  Vandyke,  at  Wilton— Change  during  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
rose  into  the  simple  bow— Reviral  of  the  buckle  in  the  reign  of  William,  the 
Third— Continuation  of  the  faihkm  till  almost  the  present  times— Fnnrerb  con- 
nected with  the  shoe— Circumstances,  which  gate  rise  to  it,  as  related  by  Pliny 
— English  Version  of  the  same— Simames  of  Scheemaker,  and  Shoemaker— 
Henry*s  **  History  of  Briton**  quoted— Account  of  Crispin,  and  Crispianus,  the 
patron  Saints  of  the  shoemakers,  extracted  from  Brady— Company  of  Coid- 
wainers— Their  arms  and  hall— The  throw  of  the  old  shoe  an  omen  of  good 
luck— Conclusion  of  the  Essay  on  the  dress  of  John  Halle,  and  on  the  progress 
of  fashion p.  272— 386 


ESSAY  VI. 

MEMORIALS  OF  JOHN  HALLE. 

JOHV  Halle  of  great  local  importance  in  his  day,  but  not  a  leading  man  in  the 
of  the  stote-i^iom  this,  and  odier  causes,  not  much  known  of  his  life— 
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Quotation  from  a  finrmer  Eaiaj,  statiiig  the  probability,  that  John  Halle  was  the 
800  of  Thomat  Halle,  a  member  of  the  corporate  bodj  of  Salisbury— Birth- 
place, and  prior  residence  of  John  Halle  unknown — Date  of  the  purchase  of  the 
premises,  whereon  he  erected  his  halle— Appointed  one  of  the  collectors  of  a 
subsidy  for  the  Crown  for  New-street  Ward,  1446— and  the  Constable  for  the 
same  Ward,  1449— Reasons  for  belief,  that  John  Halle  married  one  of  his  own 
kindred — Nothing  known  of  him  in  his  domestic  character,  but  presumption  in 
his  faTour— His  issue  a  son  and  daughter— tAdr  marriages  and  issue— Reasons  for 
supposing,  that  John  Halle  must  hare  been  ad?anced  in  years,  when  he  erected 
his  splendid  halle— Extract  from  the  opening  passage  of  the  work— Aubrey, 
probably,  acquainted  with  more  of  the  history  of  John  HaUe  than  is  known  at 
present— The  oblivion  of  Crabb*s  ^^  Prophede  *'  an  illustration  of  this  pro- 
bability— Mr.  John  Bayly — Quotation  horn  Aubrey— Supposed  fulfilment  of 
Crabb*s  *'  Prophede"— Epitaph  of  ^*  John  Baylye**  and  Katherine,  his  wife- 
Salisbury,  &c,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  seat  of  an  extensive  cloth  manufacture — 
From  that,  and  other  causes,  Salisbury  became  a  celebrated  mart  for  wool — John 
Halle  an  eminent  merchant  of  the  staple— The  woolstapler  of  modem  days  of 
far  inferior  importance— John  Halle  a  fur,  and  open  dealer  in  wool— Scene  in 
the  Wool  Market  of  Salisbury — Hyperbolical  language  of  Aubrey  with  respect 
to  Halle  and  Webb — No  reason  to  presume,  that  those  eminent  merchants 
were  partners— The  non-existence  of  wool-sacks  in  the  windows  of  the  halle  in 
accordance  with  the  query  of  Aubrey  accounted  for  p.  287—301 

John  Halle,  in  the  year  1444,  contributed  towards  a  general  subsidy  to  the  King- 
Causes,  which  rendered  this  subsidy  necessary— War  with  France— Wily  policy 
of  the  Earl  of  Sufiblk — Marriage  of  Henry,  the  Sixth — John  Halle  elected,  in 
1446,  one  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Salisbury-^nd,  in  1448«  one  of 
the  Aldermen— In  the  year  1449  he  again  contributed  towards  a  subsidy  to  the 
King— In  1451  elected  Mayor  for  the  first  time— In  1463  chosen  as  a  Burgess 
to  serve  in  Parliament — The  consequent  expenses  of  John  Halle,  and  of  his 
fellow  Burgess,  directed  by  royal  mandate  to  be  paid  by  the  City — Wages 
usually  allowed  to  Knights  and  Burgesses  in  the  middle  ages— The  receipt  of 
wages  by  members  of  the  Legislature  in  those  early  times  no  dishonour — ^These 
monied  payments  sometimes  dispensed  with,  and  sometimes  commuted — Curious 
compact  between  John  Strange  and  his  electois— ^Andrew  Marvell,  M.  P.  for 
Hull,  the  last  who  received  wages — In  1457  John  Halle  elected  Mayor  for  the 
second  time— Fines  affixed  in  1458  on  those  members  of  the  Corporation,  who 
might  use  violent  language  at  the  Councilfr— Heavier  penalty  attached  to  John 
Halle— His  character  vindicated  by  the  Author — In  the  same  year,  1458,  ap- 
pointed an  Alderman  of  St.  Martinis  Ward — Elected  Burgess  for  the  City  the 
second  time  in  1460— Contest  between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster— Battle 
of  Northampton,  and  circumstances  which  give  rise  to  the  new  parliament — 
Important  debate,    which   took   place — Extract  from   Stow— Independent, 
but  imprudent  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  York— His  death— The  crown  assured 
to  Henry,  the  Sixth,  for  life— Varying  contest  between  the  Houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster— Deposition  of  Henry,  the  Sixth,  and  accesnon  of  Edward,  the 
Fourth— Measures  of  the  new  Monarch— A  fresh  parliament  summoned— 
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c;oroiuuioa  on  tlie  26th  of  June-^ohn  Halle  d^cttd  Bui^Mi  of  the  CHf  of 
aUisbury  for  the  tUrd  time-^Small  AttoidMice  of  the  NobUitj  at  thii  Pariu- 
ment— Acta  against  the  HouMof  York  diiannulled,  and  measorci  taken  against 
the  interests  of  the  Hovse  of  Laneaster— The  Parliament  sat  not  full  two  jcars 
—Wages  paid  to  John  Halle  and  his  coUeague-^Thcir  generous  oooduct  to  the 
City  on  this  occasioO'i^dlin  Halle,  Waxed  in  years,  retires  fhrtn  the  Represen- 
tation of  the  Ciiy^The  regret  of  the  Citiaens  •  .  p.a01--813 

In  1464  John  Halle  elected  Mayor  of  Salisbury  for  the  ihi^d  time— Important 
di^iates  now  arise  between  the  City  and  Bishop  Beauchamp— Circumstances, 
which  render  the  dtiaens  desirous  to  throw  off  the  episcopal  yoke— Their 
oft  endeavours  so  to  do— Appeal  to  the  Ring  in  the  time  of  Bishop  de 
Oandiv»— Their  pirtial  saccess— Injurious  result  in  consequence— The  royal 
decree  revoked  on  the  petition  of  the  Citizens— The  yoke  still  fretted— 
Occasion  of  dispute  now  seized  on  by  them  as  to  the  right  to  a  piece  of 
ground  near  St.  Thomases  Church — Respeetite  claims  of  William  Swayne, 
the  Corporation,  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  the  Bishop— Former  disputes 
again  alluded  to— References  to  the  ^^  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account 
of  Old  and  New  Sarum,  or  Salisbury,**  by  Mr.  Hatcher,  and  to  tlie  '^  Antiqui- 
tates  Sarisburtenses"  of  Dr.  I^wych  as  to  the  disputes  of  1306— Opinion  of 
the  latter,  that  they  aroee  from  the  attempts  of  Bishop  WaHham  to  suppress  the 
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ward, the  Fourth,  to  sitting  in  Courtt  of  Jttstiee-4nstanoes  adduced  in  proof  of 
this ,  .  p.  313.^.322 

John  Halle,  as  Mayor  of  Salisbury,  appears  before  the  King  and  Conndl,  with  a 
deputation  of  his  fellow-dtizens— Biassed  feelings,  under  which  John  Halle  pre- 
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HB^mu  ^^ 


^tiqin  of  0amtii.  0amt  of  malU. 


JiOfllt  fittll$  (as  it  appears  from  the  ancient 
pedigree  of  the  Hungerford  Family)  was  a  citi- 
zen, and  merchant,  of  Salisbury.  We  also  learn 
from  the  manuscript  notes  of  (1)  Aubrey  (the 
Wiltshire  Antiquary)  in  the  libraries  of  the 
Royal  Society  and  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  that 
his  mansion  in  that  city  was  on  the  Ditch  (now 
known  by  the  name  of  the  New  Canal).  "Halle, 
I  doe  believe''  (says  he)  **  was  a  Merchant  of 
the  Staple  at  Salisbury  where  he  had  many 
Houses :  his  dwelling  house,  now  a  Taverne, 
1669,  was  on  the  Ditch,  where  in  the  glasse- 
windowes  are  many  Scutchions  of  his  Armes 
and  seyerall  merchants  markes  yet  remaining/' 
He  then  makes  a  query :  viz.  "if  there  are  not 
also  woolsacks  in  the  pannells  of  glasse?" 
Again,  says  Aubrey,  "  as  (2)  Greville  ScWenman 
bought  all  the  Coteswold,  soe  did  Halle  &  Webb 
all  the  wool!  of  Salisbury  plaines/' 

A 


We  have  thus,  gentle  reader,  from  these 
united  testimonies  the  most  credible  evidence, 
that  there  was  a  JfOl^lt  fiUlltf  who  did  live  at 
Salisbury,  that  he  had  a  mansion  on  the  (then) 
Ditch,  and  that  he  was  a  citizen,  and  merchant, 
and  buyer  of  wool — in  fact — an  affluent  and 
eminent  wool-stapler. 

I  shall  at  present  say  nothing  further  of 
JfOfllt  ff^AlI^f  (having  much  to  report  of  him  in 
my  future  Essays)  but,  as  I  have  thus  intro- 
duced the  Hero  of  my  humble  history,  I  beg 
permission,  in  the  following  dissertation  on 
ttdtntlif  to  develope  that  of  ff^AlI^^  or  (as  in 
modem  orthography)  Hall. 

Interesting  indeed  is  the  inquiry  into  the 
origin  of  ttUVXtHf  and  that  interest  is  yet  in- 
creased from  the  obvious  and  clear  result  of 
such  investigation.  That  the  purposes  of  social 
intercourse  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  the  dis- 
tinctive appellations  of  nations,  tribes,  families, 
and  individuals,  must  be  apparent  to  every  re- 
flecting mind.  The  civilised  Romans  well  un- 
derstood, and  acted,  on  this  principle ;  they  had 
their  Prsenomen,  Nomen,  and  Cognomen,  yet 
(as  well  observed  by  Mr.  Markland)  **  the 
succession  of  names  in  one  family,  passing  from 
a  father  to  his  posterity,  as  fixed  and  settled 
appellations,  cannot ''  (as  he  apprehends)  *^  be 
traced  to  a  period  more  remote  than  during  the 
existence  of  the  Roman  Republic  in  its  most 
flourishing  state."*  The  Cognomen  of  the  Ro- 
mans well  answers  to  our  English  S^UtnAtMf 
of  the  origin  of  which  word  the  following  some- 

*  Archeeologia,  vol.  18,  p.  105. 
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what  varying  etymologies  have  been  given : 
^^  Haec  cognomina  in  chartis,  maxime  in  sub- 
scriptionibus,  non  continuo  ac  recto  ordine  post 
nomen,  sed  supra  inter  lineas  adscribi  solebant ; 
unde  et  Supra^nomina  dicta  volunt  viri  docti, 
qu8B  vox  reperitur  in  chartariis  maxim^  Italicis, 
transiitque  ad  nostrum  Gallicum  idioma,  vulgd, 
Sumam.''  Du  Cange,  Gloss.  Voce  Cognomen. 

**  Vulg6,  sed  non  ade6  rect^,  Simame,  k  Gall. 
Surnom,  It.  Sopranome,  Cognomen,  q.  d.  Super- 
nomen,  i.  e.  Nomen  addititium,  ac  respectu 
nominis  baptismo  inditi/'  Lye's  Junius,  voce 
Surname. 

The  venerable  Camden  (3)  in  his  "  Remaines 
concerning  Britaine,"  also  saith  thus :  "  The 
French  &  we  termed  them  Surnames^  not  because 
they  are  names  of  the  Sire  or  the  father  but  be- 
cause they  are  superadded  to  Christian  names  as 
the  Spaniards  call  them  Renombresj  asRenames.^^* 
It  seems  also  by  the  opinion  of  Camden,  that 
^tintAtn^0  arose  first  in  France,  and  were 
introduced  into  England  about  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  William,  the  First,  or  (very  little 
before)  under  Edward,  the  Confessor,  "  who," 
says  he,  **  was  all  Frenchified."  "  But  in 
England,"  he  adds,  ^^  certaine  it  is,  that,  as  the 
better  sort,  euen  from  the  Conquest  by  little 
and  little  tooke  surnames,  so  they  were  not 
setled  among  the  common  people  fully  untill 
about  the  time  of  King  Edward^  the  Second." 
"  This  will  seeme  strange,"  he  again  says,  "  to 
some  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen,  which  like 
the  Arcadians  think  their  surnames  as  ancient 

•  Camden's  Remaines,  p.  106. 


as  the  Moone,  or  at  the  least  to  reach  many  an 
age  beyond  the  Conquest.  But  they  which 
think  it  most  strange  (1  speake  under  correc- 
tion) I  doubt  they  will  hardly  find  any  surname 
which  descended  to  posteritie  before  that  time  : 
Neither  have  they  scene  (I  feare)  any  deed  or 
donation  before  the  Conquest,  but  subsigned 
with  crosses  and  single  names,  without  sur- 
names in  this  manner  in  England;  -f-  Ego 
Eadredus  confirmaui^  -f-  Ego  Edmundus  corroho- 
rauif  -{-  Ego  Sigarius  conclude  -{-  Ego  Olfstanus 
consolidauif  6fc*  Likewise  for  Scotland  in  an  old 
booke  of  Duresme*  on  the  Charter,  whereby 
JEi/^are  Sonne  of  King  ilfoico/iite  gave  lands  neare 
Coldingham  to  that  Church  in  the  yeare  1097, 
the  Scottish  Noblemen  witnesses  thereunto,  had 
no  other  surnames  than  the  Christian  Names  of 
their  fathers.  For  thus  they  signed,  t  'S^H*  Gvlfi 
filii  MenianU  S  -f-  Culuerti  Jilii  Donecanij  S  -{- 
Olaui  Jilii  Oghe^  Sfc.  As  for  myselfe  I  neuer 
hitherto  found  any  hereditary  surname  before 
the  Conquest,  neither  any  that  I  know :  and  yet 
both  I  my  selfe  and  divers  whom  I  know,  haue 
pored  and  pusled  upon  many  an  old  Record  and 
Euidence  to  satisfie  our  selves  herein :  and  for 
my  part  I  will  acknowledge  myselfe  greatly  in- 
debted to  them  that  will  cleare  this  doubt." 

No !  shade  of  venerable  Camden !  far  be  it 
from  me-^presumptuous  will  it  be  in  any  man 
—now  to  endeavour  to  clear  that  modest  doubt, 
which  has  been  investigated  by  you,  the  most 
illustrious  antiquary  of  your,  or  of  any,  age. 
After  your  futile  researches,  conducted  with 

*  Durham.  t  Sigillum. 


equal  skill  and  patience,  and  that  even  in  an 
sera  far  nearer  to  that  of  the  source  of  inquiry, 
we  must  in  this  latter  age  regard  it  as  your 
established  truth,  that  there  was  no  *^  hereditary 
surname  before  the  Conquest." 

Thus,  it  seems,  that  our  Saxon  Forefathers 
had  but  one  ItAltt^t  and  possibly,  nay  probably, 
even  the  distinction  of  a  Itflttt^  was  but  the 
allotted  possession  of  him,  who  bore  the  higher 
rank.  In  Doomsday  Book  the  tlAtntH  of  the 
Saxon  Proprietors  of  land  appear  with  but  one 
IIAttt^t  ^^^  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  here 
an  interesting  instance,  inasmuch  as  it  is  also 
an  amusing  proof  of  parochial  etymology.  In 
that  invaluable,  and  very  early,  document  (with 
the  view  of  which  I  have  been  gratified,  but 
which  no  hand  is  permitted  to  touch,  its  leaves 
being  turned  over  with  other  aid)  the  account 
of  the  manor  of  Fittleton  (a  parish  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood) thus  opens :  '^  Rainerius  tenet  de 
Roberto  Viteltone.  Vitel  tenuit  T.  R.  E."  (tem- 
pore Regis  Edwardi)  "  et  geldabat  pro  10  hidis:" 
that  is, ''  Rainerius  holds  Viteltone  of  Robertus. 
Vitel  held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,*  and 
it  was  assessed  at  10  hides.'*  The  manor  and 
residence  of  Vitel,  the  Saxon,  was  thus  called 
Vitel's  Ton  or  Town;  this  became  contracted 
by  the  Normans  into  Viteltone,  and  in  these 
our  days  has  been  by  the  interchange  of  a 
letter  softened  down  into  Fittleton.  In  the 
above  short  extract  we  have  the  interesting 
fact  of  the  use  of  four  single  1IA1tt^0t — ^itd^ 
the  Saxon,  Rainerius  and  Robertus^  who  were 

♦  The  Confessor. 
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Normans,  and  King  Edward^  the  Saxon,  con- 
tradistinguished in  later  ages  as  **  The  Con- 
fessor." On  the  Norman  Invasion  the  feudal 
system  was  introduced,  and  with  it  the  maxim, 
that  all  lands  were  held  mediately,  or  imme- 
diately, from  the  King.  There  were  compara- 
tively but  few  estates,  which  were  not  seized, 
and  granted  away  to  the  followers  of  William, 
the  First ;  and,  as  these  held  their  possessions 
subject  to  the  feudal  rights  of  the  Crown,  so 
did  they,  as  superior  Lords,  regrant  on  sub- 
feudatory  conditions  lesser  portions  of  their 
domains;  and  thus  did  Rainerius  hold  Vitel- 
tone  under  Rohertus  (called  in  Doomsday  Book 
^^  filius  Giroldi "),  who,  it  appears,  also  held  the 
adjoining  manors  of  Mildestone  and  Brismar- 
tone  (now  Milstone  and  Brigmilstone)  with  many 
others.  That  the  parochial  name  of  Fittleton  is 
derived,  as  having  been  the  residence  of  Vitel, 
the  Saxon,  is  a  truth  so  obvious,  that  it  must 
be  admitted. 

We  will,  however,  now  resume  the  history  of 
the  tlS1tt^0  of  Men.  It  appears,  that  in  the  ages 
co-equal  with,  and  subsequent  to,  the  invasion 
of  William,  the  First,  men  seem  in  regard  to 
distinctive  appellations  barely  to  have  emerged 
from  barbarism.  Even  the  Royal  Norman  Race 
had  no  patronymic,  or  family  ttSnKt  ^^^  were 
contra-distinguished  from  personal,  or  adventi- 
tious, circumstances.  William,  the  First,  was 
styled  The  Conqueror^  not  in  its  usually  con-^ 
ceived  sense,  but  as  the  ConquestoTy  (4)  the 
Acquirer.  Matthew  Paris  has  this  passage : 
**  Rex  Angliae  ex  Conquestu  dicitur  tamen,  quod 


beatus  Edward  us,  eo  qu6d  haerede  caruit,  Reg- 
nuro  legavit  Willielmo  Bastardo,  Duci  Nor- 
mannorum."  Here  it  may  be  perceived,  that 
he  is  also  distinguished  as  <*  William,  the  Bas- 
tard." Sir  Henry  Spelman,  in  his  Glossary, 
also  says,  '*  Willielmus  Primus  Conqtuestar 
dicitur,  quia  Angliam  conquisivit,  id  est,  ac«. 
quisivit,  non  quod  subegit,  not  that  he  subdued 
it."  To  his  son,  William,  the  Second,  the 
adventitious  circumstance  of  his  red  hair  im- 
parted to  him  the  ttSttt^  of  Rufas;  and  his 
successor,  Henry,  the  First,  from  his  learning, 
received  the  ttSttt^  of  BeauclerCf  the  Scholar. 
Fulco,  the  third  Earl  of  Anjou,  bore  the  ttSttt^ 
of  Plantagenet  from  his  wearing  a  sprig  of 
broom,  or  Plantagenistaj  and  his  ttSItt^  was 
thus  imparted  to  his  descendant,  our  Sovereign, 
Henry,  the  Second,  and  the  House  of  Planta- 
genet  extended  through  eight  successive  Kings 
of  England ;  yet  one  of  them,  Edward,  the 
Third,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  thus  sub- 
scribed himself  to  several  records :  "  Edwardus, 
filius  Edwardi,  filii  Edwardi,"  that  is,  "  Edward, 
the  son  of  Edward  the  Second,  the  son  of  Ed- 
ward the  First :"  a  striking  proof  this  of  the 
propriety,  indeed  the  necessity,  of  distinctive 
appellations  or  ItSttt^tf* 

The  earliest  decided  departure  from  the  usage 
of  the  single  ttSlVH$  was  most  probably  adopted 
by  the  Norman  Affix  of  the  place  of  residence, 
as  Giraldus  de  JViltuney  Edwardus  de  Sarisherie^ 
Ernulfus  de  Hesding,  Alured  de  Merleberg^  Gisle^ 
bert  de  Sretevillej  Durandus  de  Gloucestre,  Wili" 
elmus  de  Otv^  ^c.    These  tlSttt^0  are  selected 
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from  the  Doomsday  Book  as  those  of,  at  that 
time,  extensive  landholders  in  Wilts,  and  the 
example,  thus  set  by  the  Normans,  was  early 
followed  by  the  native  Britons  and  the  Saxons, 
then  identified  with  each  other  :  Thus,  (5)  **  On 
the  fifth  of  April,  1092,  Osmund,  assisted  by 
Walkeline,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  John  of 
Bath,  solemnly  dedicated  his  new  church  "*  (at 
Old  Sarum.)     It  may  perchaunce  be  objected, 
th^t  John  of  £iath  was  the  distinctive  appellation 
of  its  then  Bishop, — be  it  so — ^let  us  then  look 
to  the  deeds  and  charters  relating  to  the  city  and 
cathedral  of  Salisbury,  and  here  we  6nd  Roger ^ 
the  Chanter ;   Robert^  the  Chancellor  ;  Edward, 
the  Treasurer;   Richard  of  Grimsteed;  Richard 
ofArgenton;  Thomas  of  JEbbesbome ;  William  of 
Potteme  Combe ;  Richard  of  Cheseldon ;  Stephen 
of  Brygmerstonj  and  many  others ;  and  thus  this 
objection  is  fully  removed.    Whilst  some  of  them 
are  contra-distinguished  by  their  offices,  others 
are  so  by  their  places  of  residence,  which,  by 
easy  transition,  became  their  appropriate  and 
personal  XiBVXtik^    He,  who  at  first  was  called 
Richard  of  Grimsteedy  became  Richard  Grimsteed, 
of  Grimsteedy  and  thus  it  was  with  others.    We 
may,   I  think,  justly   assume,    that   the  place 
imparted  its  name  to  the  owner,  but  that  the 
latter  rarely,  or  never,  gave  name  to  the  place. 
Thus  we  have  Kingscote  of  Kingscote,  Fulford 
of  Fulford,    Trelawney  of  Trelawney^    Enys  of 
Enysy  Biddulph  of  Biddulph,  Towneley y  of  Town^ 
eleyy  Tichborne  of  Tichborne,  Slonor  of  Stonor,  Sfc. 
ifc. ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  those  ancient 

*  Dodsworth's  Salisbury  Cathedral,  p.  101. 
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families,  whose  ttSttt^tf  and  residences  were 
thus  connected,  are  gradually  become  extinct, 
but,  when  they  do  exist,  those  families  may  be 
generally  regarded  as  amongst  the  most  ancient 
of  the  land.  Others  were  pointed  out  by  less 
defined  localities.  The  present  ttStlt^0  of  Att^ 
water,  Uphill,  and  Bythesea  are  readily  resolva- 
ble into  the  original  appellatives  of  Att  the 
Water,  Up  tlie  Hill,  and  By  the  Sea,  an  ancestor 
of  which  respectable  family  most  probably  in 
time  "  lang  syne''  came  into  this  county,  (Wilts) 
as  an  emigrant  from  the  sea-coast. 

Simultaneously  with  this  endeavour  on  the 
part  of  the  Normans  to  contra-distinguish  man 
from  man  they  resorted  to  another  practice  to 
attain  the  same  end.    They  added  the  word  Fitz 
(as  a  substitute  for  the  Latin  Filius,  or  the  French 
Fils)  to  the  Christian  ^aitt^  of  the  father.  Thus 
John  FitZ'Robert  was  John,  the  San  of  Robert. 
This  word  Fitz  was  of  like  import  with  JUac 
and  Ap  in  the  Scotch  and  Welsh  Languages, 
but  singularly  enough  Fitz  is  now  well  known  to 
stand  alone  as  a  ttStlt^ !     At  the  more  early 
period  of  its  origin,  it  was  often  used  as  inter- 
changeably annexed  to  the  Christian  ^SVtl$  of 
the  father.    This  remark  may  be  forcibly  illus- 
trated by  reference  to  the  early  pedigree  of  the 
baronial  family  of  Fitz-Hugh,  which  ttSItt^  did 
not  settle  down  as  the  fixed  appellative,  until 
the  time  of  Edward,  the  Third.*     Thus  we  read 
in  succession,  Bardolph — Akaris  Fitz- Bardolph 
— Hervey   Fitz  -  Akaris — Henry    Fitz  -  Hervey — 
Randolph  Fitz- Henry — Hefiry  Fitz^  Randolph — 

"*  Dugdale's  Baronage. 
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iRatulolph  FilZ'Henry — Hugh  Fitz-Henry — 
Henry  Fitz-Hugh — which  last  was  created  a 
Baron,  assuming  that  ttStttf  as  his  title*  and 
giving  it  permanence  as  a  family  appellative. 

At  the  same  period  it  began  to  be  considered 
(as  Camden  says)  *'  a  disgrace  for  a  Gentleman 
to  haue  but  one  single  name,  as  the  meaner  sort 
and  bastards  had.  For  the  daughter  and  heir 
of  FilZ'Hamon  a  great  Lord  (as  Robert  of  Glo^ 
cester  in  the  Librarie  of  the  industrious  Anti* 
quary  maister  John  Stow  writeth)  when  King 
Henry  the  first  would  have  maried  her  to  his 
base  Sonne  Robert^  shee  first  refusing  answered ; 

It  were  to  me  a  great  shame 

To  have  a  Lord  withouten  his  twa  name. 

Whereupon  the  King  his  father  gave  him  the 
name  of  Fitz-Roy^  who  after  was  Earle  of 
Glocester^  and  the  onely  worthy  of  his  age  in 
England." 

Thus  also  the  son  of  Alan  was  known  by 
the  ttStlt^  of  Fitz-Alanj  which  he  imparted  to 
his  descendants,  who  were  subsequently  Earls 
of  Arundel.  Harding  (according  to  Leland  de- 
scended from  the  Kings  of  Denmark)  was 
mayor  and  governor  of  Bristol,  and  his  son,  who 
bore  the  ttSttt^  of  Fitz^Harding^  was  the  pro* 
genitor  of  the  present  noble  family  of  Berkeley ^ 
assuming  that  ttSttl^t  ^hen  he  was  by  Henry, 
the  Second,  placed  in  the  forfeited  possessions 
of  Robert  de  Berkeley.*  To  cite  more  of  many 
instances  would  be  superfluous.  The  use  of 
this  prefix  Fitz  has  with  propriety  been  re- 
vived in   modern   days.       The   eldest  son  of 

•  Ruttcr*s  Gloucestershire. 
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Harris  J  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  is  by  title  of 
courtesy  Viscouat  Fitz-Harris. 

The  descendants  of  the  Britons,  and  Saxons, 
averse  from  closely  following  the  examples  set 
them  by  the  Norman  Race,  who  endeavoured  to 
impose  on  them  their  own  language,  their  laws, 
their  manners,  and  customs,  yet  felt  indeed  from 
the  increase  of  population,  and  of  the  social 
intercourse  of  man,  the  pressing  necessity  also 
of  an  increase  of  distinctive  appellations.  Much 
confusion  must  have  of  course  arisen  from  the 
circumstance,  that  the  same  ItSttt^i  for  instance 
that  of  John^  or  William^  was  given  to  more  than 
one  in  the  same  hamlet,  or  village ;  and  thus  we 
may  readily  believe  an  attempt  would  be  made 
by  a  periphrasis  to  obviate  the  existing  evil ; 
therefore  would  Jb/m,  William's  son,  instinctively 
establish  himself  as  the  head  of  a  new  family 
under  the  ItSttt^  of  John  Williamson^  and,  vice 
versd^  thus  would  the  children  of  William^  Johns 
son,  be  spoken  of  as  the  progeny  of  William 
Johnson.  So  also  from  Thomas  arose  the  ttSttt^ 
of  Thomasson,  from  Robert^  and  from  Richard^ 
those  of  Robertson  and  Richardson, 

The  nick- name  (or,  as  the  French  term  it, 
the  soubriquet)  is  of  course  of  somewhat  pos- 
terior, yet  of  very  early  origin,  and  from  hence 
are  in  like  manner  derived  the  It  Atn^0  of  Jack- 
Sony  Tomson^  Dickson^  Robinson  and  Robsorij 
Wilson  and  Silson^  &c. 

Another  mode  of  distinguishing  men  from 
each  other  (of  probably  co-eval  early  origin) 
was  that  of  the  personal  designation  of  profes- 
sion, or  trade.    Those,  who  were  at  first  called, 
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as  we  may  suppose,  William^  the  Steward — John^ 
the  Butcher — and  Richard,  the  Taylor ,  became 
from  the  disuse  of  the  definite  article,  William 
Steward^  John  Butcher j  and  Richard  Taylor y  and 
hence  arose  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  Drapers^ 
Mercersj  Glovers,  Masons^  Carpenters,  Farmers^ 
Tanners,  Painters,  &c.  And  here  I  may  be  al- 
lowed aptly  to  quote  the  following  ancient,  and 
poetic,  legend : — 

"  From  whence  came  Smith,  all  be  he  Knight  or  Squire, 
But  from  the  Smith,  that  forgeth  at  the  fire  ?  ** 

and  to  add,  that  the  ttSttt^  of  Smith  is  de- 
rived from  the  Saxon  Verb,  smitan,  to  smite. 
Successively  to  these  early  ages,  the  intercourse 
of  man  still  increasing  in  an  equal  ratio  with 
that  of  population, every  effort  was  instinctively, 
and  simultaneously,  resorted  to  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  confusion  by  the  creation  of  new  appel- 
latives, as  the  definite  insignia  of  families. 
^tA1tt^0  were  eagerly  sought  from  the  JEast, 
and  the  West,  from  the  North,  and  the  South, 
and  even  from  the  Moon.  The  human  frame 
also  from  the  Head  to  the  Foot  and  Toe  have 
been  thus  called  in  to  aid  the  knowledge  of 
Man,  who  has  even  usurped  that  word  (the 
designation  of  his  genus)  as  a  personal  ttStlt^^ 
The  mental,  and  corporeal,  endowments,  powers, 
(6)  and  defects,  are  also  embodied  in  the  cause ; 
hence  arise  the  ttattt^0  of  Wise,  Good  and  Evil, 
Goodman,  and  Goodfellow,  those  of  Large,  and 
Small,  Strong,  and  Swift,  and,  whilst  that  of 
Coward  has  been  probably  allotted  to  an 
ancient   progenitor  as  a  mark  of  disgrace,  it 
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has  with  some  hardship  served  to  distinguish 
his  descendant,  although  mayhap  he  be  an 
Hero.  The  relative  heights  of  man  have  also 
administered  to  his  description,  and  the  county 
of  Wilts  is  full  of  the  Longs,  and  the  Shorts, 
albeit  in  the  lapse  of  ages  they  may  have  often 
interchanged  those  relative  heights. 

Nay,  so  far  have  men  gone  in  the  search  of 
appellatives  drawn  from  themselves,  that  they 
have  spared  neither  Old,  nor  Young,  and  even  the 
Child  has  not  escaped  their  grasp. 

I  have  previously  remarked,  that  the  quar- 
ters of  the  globe  have  added  to  the  nomenclature 
of  man,  so  also  did  his  relative  situation  ;  thus, 
Thomas  of  the  East  Town,  or  Ton,  was  called 
Thomas  Easton,  and  in  a  like  manner  arose  the 
names  of  Weston,  Norton,  and  Sutton,  since  the 
two  last  are  the  corruptions  of  Northton  and 
South  ton .  The  elements  have  been  also  tributary 
on  this  occasion,  hence  have  we  the  names  of 
Raine,  Snow,  Tempest,  and  Hailstone,  and  the  va- 
ried Season  of  the  year  hath  yielded  the  Spring, 
Summer,  and  Winter.  The  Land,  and  the  Waters 
have  been  ransacked  for  names.  Men  have  in 
turn  become  Hunters,  Fowlers,  and  Fishers. 
They  have  roamed  over  Mountains  and  Mounts, 
Hills,  Rocks,  Cliffes,  Forests,  Woods,  Woodlands, 
Groves,  Heatlis,  Downs,  Fields,  Banks,  Lynches, 
Vales,  Dales,  Glens,  Dells,  Hollow-ways,  Pitts, 
Caves,  Denns,  Meadows,  Fenns,  and  Marshes,  and 
they  have  ransacked  the  Rivers,  Fords,  Pools, 
and  Lakes — they  have  thus  secured  to  them- 
selves the  Lyon,  Wolfe,  Fox,  Hare,  Bull,  Slag, 
Buck,  Hart,  Hind,  Ram,  Lamb,  Beare,  Hogg, 
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Martin,  Beavefy  Oiter^  and  jBat<— the  KitCf 
Hawke,  Crane,  Heron,  Peacock,  Parrott,  Night- 
ingale,  Swan,  Duck,  Fowle,  Raven,  Rooke^  Crowe, 
Coole^  Dove,  Partridge,  Woodcock,  Sparrow, 
Finch,  Larke,  and  Wren — the  Whale,  Dolphin, 
Seale,  Codd,  Salmon,  JMackerell,  Sole,  Pike,  Bream, 
Herring,  Roach,  Chubb,  Tench,  and  Sprat.  Man 
has  also  had  recourse  to  the  vegetable  tribe ;  he 
not  only  seized  on  the  general  appellative  of 
Tree,  but  he  has  appropriated  to  himself  the 
Ash,  Beach,  Birch,  Hawthorn,  Hazel,  Box, 
Holly,  and  Ivy,  the  Plumtre,  Appletree,  and 
Crabtree,  and  even  descended  to  Pease,  and 
Beans. 

To  close  this  tedious  narrative  on  the 
Ottfftn  of  nSLXnt^^  Even  the  dwelling  of  man 
gave  to  him ''  a  local  habitation,  and  a  ttStttf  t** 
that  of  House  is  well  known,  and  several  parts 
of  the  dwelling  have  also  contributed  to  the 
same  useful  purpose ;  thus  we  have  the  ttSttt^0 
of  Dore,  Wall,  Kitchen,  Chamber,  and  Garret, 
and  the  inmate  has  even  appropriated  to  him- 
self the  Lock  and  the  Key.  In  very  early  ages 
the  man  of  affluence  sought  also  to  have  a  room 
in  his  mansion  of  superior  size,  and  grandeur, 
and  this  he  denominated  his  Halle,  and  from  the 
dwelling,  so  highly  distinguished  above  its  more 
humble  fellows,  its  Lord  was  pointed  out  as  Roger 
of  the  Halle,  William  of  the  Halle,  &c.,  and  then 
in  time,  by  the  dropping  of  the  connecting 
words,  he  became  Roger  Halle,  William  Halle, 
&c.  Let  me  not,  however,  be  misunderstood. 
I  say  not— I  infer  not— that  Jlotltt  l^all^  was 
ever  known  by  the  ttSttt^  of  John  of  the  Halle 
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— certainly  he  was  7iot.  I  only  mean  to  present 
the  origin  of  the  ttAtlt^  of  Halle  in  previous  ages, 
which  was  often,  we  may  presume,  imparted 
by  the  man  of  rank  to  his  relatives,  and  his 
retainers,  and  thus  the  ttSttl^  of  fJ^SU^  in  the 
fifteenth  century  became  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. 

If  any  curious  inquirer  wish  to  enter  into  a 
fuller  investigation  of  the  very  ramified  origin  of 
1tatlt^0t  ^^  ™^y  consult  with  advantage  *^  The 
Remaines  Concerning  Britaine"  by  the  vene- 
rable Camden,  and  the  "  Restitution  of  Decayed 
Intelligence  in  Antiquities  concerning  the  most 
noble  and  renowned  English  Nation'*  by  Ver* 
stigan. 

/  thus  dismiss  the  subject^  and,  I  fear,  gentle 
Reader,  you  will  dismiss  me  with  the  exclama- 
tion of  •*  What's  in  a  naitt^  !"  (8) 
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Joan  i^all^. 


Having  developed  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
ViSiilt  (in  modern  orthography,  Hall)  I  must 
now    proceed   to    give  some    account   of   the 

family  of  JOJ^n  i^all^.  As  I  write  of  an- 
cient days,  and  of  a  family,  which,  although  of 
great  affluence,  was  not  probably  of  high  origin, 
I  am  not  enabled  to  present  you,  gentle  reader, 
with  a  long  pedigree  connected  with  noble  and 
illustrious  names.  The  Pedigree  (so  far,  as  I 
can  clearly  ascertain  it)  embraces  only  (as  to 
the  name)  three  generations, — the  father, — the 
son  and  daughter, — and  grand-daughter.  In 
the  more  early  times  of  the  Heralds'  College, 
which  was  founded  by  Richard,  the  Third,  in 
the  year  1483,  the  Heralds  were  accustomed  to 
make  occasional  progresses  through  the  several 
counties,  to  cite  before  them  all,  who  claimed 
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a  right  to  bear  arms,  and  (in  those  cases,  where 
such  right  was  confirmed)  to  enrol  them,  and 
also  to  inquire  into,  and  to  certify  in  their 
records,  the  pedigrees  of  such  families.  The 
county  of  Wilts  was  visited  for  this  purpose  by 
Harvey  in  the  year  1565,  and  by  St.  George, 
and  Lennard,  in  tlie  year  1623.  On  both  those 
occasions  these  Heralds  sat  at  Salisbury,  and 
copies  of  their  visitation  books  are  extant  in 
the  Heralds'  College. 

Amongst  the  manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum  are  also  to  be  found  lists  of  those, 
whose  claims  were  then  rejected  by  the  Heralds. 
What  were  the  rules  they  laid  down  for  their 
guidance  we  know  not,  yet  it  does  appear,  that 
even  then  there  were  those,  who  were  actuated 
by  the  pride  of  gentility  to  make  claims,  which 
they  could  not  support.  If  an  authorized  Herald 
could  possibly  make  his  appearance  amongst 
us  in  the  present  age,  it  is  much  to  be  feared, 
gentle  reader,  that  he  would  find  "  confusion 
worse  confounded !  "  It  happened  indeed,  that, 
though  the  family  of  f^alie  of  SalUhury  was 
in  existence  in  the  male  line  at  the  period  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Heralds'  College  in  the 
year  1483,  it  was  so  extinct  at  the  time  of  the 
first  visitation  in  the  year  1565,  and  conse- 
quently no  pedigree  is  regularly  enrolled.  There 
is  however  (as  I  am  kindly  informed  by  my 
friend,  G.  F.  Beltz,  Esq  :  Lancaster  Herald)  in 
the  archives  of  the  College  a  private,  and  mis- 
cellaneous, collection  of  pedigrees  in  alphabet 
by  Vincent,  where  (No.  10,  p.  123)  appears  the 
pedigree  of  |^aU^  of  Salisbury ^  as  given  in  the 
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sixteenth  page.  In  this  pedigree  8S9tUtattl 
HiSlltf  the  Souy  is  stated  as  of  Shipton.  I  have 
visited  that  parish,  but  could  not  hear  of  any 
tradition,  nor  find  any  memorials  of  the  fSltttl^ 
in  the  church,  either  on  the  walls,  or  in  the 
windows ;  this  did  not  surprise  me,  when  I  re- 
flected, that  they  moved  on  the  earth  upwards 
of  three  centuries  ago— in  times,  gentle  reader, 
truly  "  auld  lang  syne."  By  this  short  genea* 
logy  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  name  of  that 
fSttttlS  became  extinct  by  the  marriage  of 
JlOSttt  the  heiress  of  SSItUtStltt  the  only  son  of 
JfOl^n  lUtHltf  with  Sir  Thomas  Wriothesley,  (1) 
Garter  principal  King  of  Arms.  Whether  the 
fSttltl^  of  '^Bilt  of  Salisbury  originated  there, 
or  emigrated  thither  from  some  other  part  of 
the  kingdom,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  I  have 
no  good  reason  to  infer,  that  the  latter  was  the 
case.  Guillim,  it  is  true,  in  his  "  Display  of 
Heraldry  **  gives  the  same  arms,  (which  appear 
in  the  windows  of  the  fiaU^  of  Jofltt  IfHSAU^ 
as  pertaining  to  his  fattttl|})  to  Hall  of  Coven- 
try ;  but  I  very  strongly  suspect,  that  he,  or  his 
transcriber,  has  committed  an  error,  and  sub- 
stituted Coventry  for  Salisbury.  I  have  made 
inquiries  on  this  subject  from  Mr.  Thomas 
Sharpe  of  Coventry,  a  gentleman  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  local  history,  and  antiqui- 
ties, of  Coventry^  and  the  intelligent  author  of  a 
valuable  work  on  the  ancient  theatrical  repre- 
sentations at  that  place,  *'  The  Mysteries  and 
Moralities  of  Coventry."  To  my  inquiries  he 
saith  thus  :  *'  Amongst  the  merchants,  and  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  Coventry,  who  have  borne 
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civic  offices  &c»  the  name  does  not  once  occur, 
and,  from  the  minnte  attention  I  have  paid  to 
the  subject,  I  am  enabled  to  speak  with  great 
confidence.  In  the  visitation  of  1619  it  is  also 
vmnting,  and  yet,  as  you  observe,  Guillim  gives 
arms  according  to  your  description,  which  is 
quite  a  puzzle  to  me/'  It  is  remarkable  also, 
that  in  the  windows  of  the  Halls  of  the  ancient 
Guilds  of  Coventry^  numerous  arms  are  pour- 
trayed,  yet  those  of  Halle  no  where  appear 
amongst  them,  and  it  is  yet  more  confirma* 
tory,  that  Dugdale  in  his  accurate  genealogical 
**  History  of  Warwickshire  '*  no  where  gives 
arms  similar  to  those  of  fj^Sll^  of  Salisbury j  and 
indeed  amongst  the  many  hundred  names  in  his 
History  of  that  county,  only  one  family  of  the 
name  of  Hall  appears,  that  of  John  Hall,  M.  D. 
of  Stratford-upon-avon,  who  married  Susanna, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Shakspeare,  and  he  bore 
a  different  coat.  The  name  of  Hall  therefore 
(as  one  of  estimation)  appears  to  have  been 
unknown  at  that  early  aera  in  Coventry.  There 
was  also  at  Bradford  in  this  county  a  knightly 
family  of  the  name  of  Hall^  which  bore  a  dif- 
ferent coat  from  that  of  fj^SU^  of  Salisbury. 
We  may  therefore  justly  conclude,  that  this 
also  was  a  distinct  family. 

Aubrey,  in  his  Wiltshire  Manuscripts,  (re- 
ferred to  in  the  previous  Essay)  when  writing 
on  the  famtlD  of  fi^all^  of  Salisbury  further 
adds,  **  The  Mannour  of  Laverstock  near  Salis- 
bury is  (1669)  yet  in  the  possession  of  the 
family,  which  has  a  great  estate  sc :  *  Hall  of 

•  Scilicet. 
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High  Meadow  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  Glouces- 
tershire." 

I  do  not  give  too  confident  an  opinion,  when 
I  say,  that  Aubrey  here  must  be  in  error.  The 
famtlS  of  Jotm  Itialle  of  Salisbury  in  a  direct 
descent  became  extinct  in  name  by  the  marriage 
of  his  grand-daughter,  JIOAttt  with  Sir  Thomas 
Wriothesley ;  and  the  family  of  Hall  of  High 
Meadow  (whose  heiress  married  the  first  Vis* 
count  Gage,  so  created  in  the  year  1720,)  bore 
very  different  arms.  Edmondson,  in  his  ^  Com- 
plete Body  of  Heraldry,"  although  he  allots 
various  arms  to  various  families  of  the  name  of 
Hall,  and  often  the  like  arms  to  families  of  that 
name  in  difierent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  gives 
the  name  of  ff^All^  of  Salishury  alone  to  those 
family  arms  pourtrayed  in  the  windows  of  the 

Dalle  of  jol^n  IubXU. 

I  thus  cannot  prove  the  existence  of  this 
fiStltilS  in  a  more  early  line,  nor  in  a  collateral 
branch,  in  any  other  part  of  the  realm,  and  it 
only  remains  to  seek  for  further  information 
from  the  records  of  the  city  of  Salisbury.  On 
a  reference  to  the  Legers  of  that  Corporation 
in  the  reign  of  Henry,  the  Sixth,  the  name  of 
Thomas  Halle  is  to  be  there  found;  but  I  have 
strong  reason  to  believe,  that  there  were  then 
two  persons  of  that  name,  Thomas  Halle^  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Corporation^  and  Thomas  Halte^  the 
third  Sergeant^  or  Mace-bearer ^  and  this  inference 
is,  I  think,  fairly  deducible  from  the  following 
extracts.  In  the  1 5th  year  of  Henry,  the  Sixth, 
1436,  Thomas  Halle  is  entered  as  attending  a 
convocation  as  a  member  of  the  Corporation^  and 
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in  the  18th  year  of  the  same  monarch,  1439» 
amongst  several  questions  minuted  for  discus- 
sion the  following  one  occurs :  "  Si  Tliomas 
Halle  sit  tertius   (2),  serviens   attendens    (3) 

maiori  et  qualia  vadia  habebit respecta  :  '* 

i.  e.  "  Whether  Thomas  Halle  should  be  the 
third  Sergeant  attendant  on   the  Mayor,  and 

what  wages  he  should  have  postponed." 

In  the  following  year,  the  19th  of  Henry,  the 
Sixth,  1440,  Thomas  Halle  again  attended  the 
convocation  as  a  member  of  the  Corporation,  and 
it  was  then  decided  (Thomas  HalU  having  been 
previously  elected)  "  Quod  Thomas  Halle  ter- 
tins  (4)  claviger  habeat  de  maiore  et  commu- 

B  d 

nitate  pro  salario  suo  (5)  vi  .  viii,  et  esculeta 
sua  et  liveratus  de  maiore  f '  i.  e.  ^*  that  Thomas 
Halle,  the  third  mace-bearer  should  receive  from 
the  mayor  and  commonalty  as  his  salary  six 
shillings  and  eightpence,  and  his  food  and  livery 
from  the  mayor."  The  name  of  Thomas  Halle 
does  not  afterwards  appear  in  the  Leger  Books 
of  the  Corporation  of  Salisbury. 

Here  arises  the  question,  whether,  from  a 
review  of  these  entries  in  the  Leger  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  Salisbury,  we  may  not  justly  con- 
clude, that  they  apply  to  distinct  persons  of  the 
name  of  Thomas  Halle,  and  whether  either  of 
them  was  of  the  famtlS  of  Jofltt  VtOXXt^  In 
the  15th  and  19th  years  of  Henry,  the  Sixth, 
1436,  and  1440,  Thomas  Halle  is  specially  noted 
as  attending  the  convocation  as  a  member  of  the 
Corporation.  In  the  18th  year  of  the  same  King, 
1439,  we  find,  that  Thomas  Halle  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  menial  office  of  third  sergeant,  or 
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mace-bearer,  and  in  the  following  year,  1440, 
that,  having  been  elected,  he  was  awarded  the 
wages  of  6f.  Qd.  from  the  Corporation,  and  it 
was  also  decided,  that  he  should  be  found  in 
food  and  livery  by  the  mayor,  and  yet  at  this 
meeting  it  appears,  that  Thomas  Halle  attended 
as  a  member  of  the  Corporation !  That  Thomas 
HallCj  the  Corporator,  and  Thomas  Halky  the 
third  Sergeant,  or  Mace-bearer,  were  separate 
persons  is,  I  think,  so  evident,  that  it  is  indis- 
putable. It  is  highly  improbable,  that  Thomas 
Halle,  the  member  of  the  Corporation,  should  be- 
come so  sunk  into  poverty,  and  so  abject  in 
mind,  (however  I  may  be  reminded  of  the  adage 
"  necessitas  non  habet  legem'')  as  to  seek  and 
accept  so  inferior  an  office  from  his  fellow- 
corporators,  or  that  the  members  of  the  corpo- 
ration should  elect  one  of  their  own  body  to 
serve  them  in  such  a  capacity,  and  he  himself 
be  present  as  a  corporator  at  his  own  election  ! 
For  these  valid  reasons  we  may,  I  repeat  again, 
consider  it,  gentle  reader,  as  most  conclusive, 
that  Thomas  Halle,  the  Corporator,  and  T/io?nas 
Halle,  the  third  Sergeant,  or  Ma^e-bearer,  were 
indeed  distinct  persons ;  but  (admitting  this)  the 
question  then  arises,  whether  Thomus  Halle, 
the  member  of  the  Corporation,  was  not  of  the 
farntlS  of  Jolm  WiAlltp  and  this,  I  think,  he 
was, — that  he  was  indeed — his  father.  It  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  this  point,  or  the  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  of  any  of  ttli^  fatttilg 
from  a  reference  to  parochial  registers,  as  they 
were  not  instituted  before  the  30th  year  of 
Henry,  the  Eighth,  1538,  a  period,  when  in  all 
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probability  the  fatlttlQ  of  fl^aU^  of  Salisbury 
was  in  name  extinct.  That  Thmnas  HalUy  the 
Corporator^  was  the  father  of  JlOJ^tt  ff^AU^  is 
at  least  by  a  comparison  of  dates  extremely 
probable ;  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
Leger  after  the  19th  year  of  Henry,  the  Sixth, 
1 440,  nor  is  that  of  Jotin  f^flU^  to  be  found 
there  before  that  date,  as  his  name  first  appears 
in  the  22nd  year  of  that  monarch,  1443,  and  he 
was  probably  elected  a  member  of  the  Corpo- 
ration on  the  death  of  his  father,  Thomas  Halle^ 
or  on  the  occasion  of  some  other  early  vacancy, 
as  only  three  years  elapse  between  the  last 
entry  of  the  one  and  the  first  entry  of  the  other 
name,  and,  it  is  probable,  an  earlier  occasion 
may  not  have  occurred  after  his  admission  for 
the  mention  of  the  name  of  the  son.  I  cannot 
however  on  this  probable,  yet  problematical, 
testimony  admit  Thomas  HalUy  the  Corporator^ 
into  the  pedigree  of  JlOtllt  JUfSAXtf  a  question, 
you  will  say,  gentle  reader,  "  de  land  caprina^'' 
yet  I  think  otherwise.  As  the  humble  historian 
of  the  family  of  f^allef  and  of  their  ancient 
tlAH^t  *'  is  ™y  duty  to  yield  every  possible, 
every  probable,  elucidation,  but  not  to  state  as 
fact  that,  which  cannot  be  proved. 

I  must  now  close  this  general  mention  of 
the  familfi  of  JOtitt  V^alltf  as  I  reserve 
its  ascertained  members,  Jl0t)tt#  329iUiattt# 
<B|lt90ttattt  and  JIOAIt  to  be  severally  spoken 
of  in  my  subsequent  Essays. 


fti«. 


eviqin  and  |arogr^00  of  i^eraUits. 
Slrm0  of  JoDn  H^allr^ 


It  is  truly  very  difficult  to  dissipate  the  mist, 
with  which  the  i&tiflin  of  fi)n*aUltp  is  en- 
veloped. I,  gentle  reader,  cannot  hope  to  do 
so.  Whilst  some  limit  the  science  to  the  Otifiilt 
of  personal  at1lt0  as  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  the  individual,  others  extend  their  view  to 
the  first  rise  of  standards  as  the  insignia  of 
nations,  and  tribes.  There  can  however  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  adoption  of  personal  atttt0  was 
much  posterior  to  that  of  the  national,  or  ge- 
neral, ensign ;  but,  admitting  this,  we  must,  I 
think,  also  grant,  that  the  one  was  both  the 
precursor,  and  the  introducer,  of  the  other. 

In  this  essay  therefore  I  shall  endeavour  to 
trace  the  ^tiUVX  of  ItfttSHttVi  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  national,  or  general,  standard  to  the 
appropriation  of  personal,  and  hereditary,  (Oftt^ 

atmoun 
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As  the  prototype  again  of  national  insignia 
we  may  perhaps  with  propriety  refer  back  to 
the  more  early  ages  of  the  Jews.  I  allude  to 
the  blessing  pronounced  by  Jacob  on  his  twelve 
sons,  who  became  the  heads  of  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel^  and  who  from  that  time  probably  took 
distinctive  insignia.  He  seems  to  point  out  the 
lion  as  the  characteristic  of  Judah.  He  thus 
says,  **  Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp :  from  the  prey, 
my  son,  thou  art  gone  up  :  he  stooped  down,  he 
couched  as  a  lion,  and  as  an  old  lion  ;  who  shall 
raise  him  up  ? "  *  Some  may  think  these  re- 
marks to  be  very  vague,  but,  that  the  twelve 
tribes  did  use  distinctive  standards  appears  yet 
more  clearly :  "  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
and  unto  Aaron,  saying,  every  man  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  shall  pitch  by  their  own  standard, 
with  the  ensign  of  their  father's  house :  far  off 
about  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  shall 
they  pitch."  f 

Although  the  progressive  use  of  the  national 
standard  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained  from 
the  lapse  of  ages,  and  the  want  of  the  means  of 
definite  record,  yet  it  seems  to  be  generally 
admitted,  that  the  following  nations  took  their 
distinguishing  characteristics :  viz. 

The  Egyptians    ....  an  Ox 

The  Athenians    ....  an  Owl 

The  Gauls a  Bear 

The  Romans an  Eajjle 

The  Franks a  Lion 

The  Saxons a  Horse. 

*  Genesis  xlix.  9.  t  Numbers  ii.  1,2. 
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Of  these  the  Romans  used  the  eagle  alone, 
until  the  taking  of  Byzantium  (Constantinople,) 
after  which  the  sovereigns  of  the  lower  empire 
assumed  also  the  use  of  the  (1)  Labarum ;  this 
was  a  standard  with  a  cross-bearer,  to  which, 
was  appended  a  small  banner  of  silk,  usually 
having  on  it  the  famous  monogram,  which  ex- 
presses at  once  the  figure  of  the  cross,  and  the 
initials  of  the  name  of  our  Saviour.  In  the  New 
Testament  we  find  a  more  definite  appropriation 
of  an  ensign,  although  it  be  assigned  to  a  ship, 
as  we  thus  read  in  Acts  xxviii.  1 1 : 

Mara  §€  rpcic  fiTjvdc  avri'^Oriiuv  iv  irXoltf)  irapaia'^^ii^ 
fiaKOTi  iv  ry  v^crt^,   AAc^avSpcvt^,  wapatnifi^}  Atocricovpocc. 

"  And  after  three  months  we  departed  in  a 
ship  of  Alexandria,  which  had  wintered  in  this 
isle,  whose  sign  was  Castor  and  Pollux.'' 

Thus  then  we  have  an  appropriate  ensign  of 
an  individual  ship. 

That  the  Saxons  on  their  landing  in  this 
country  bore  before  them  their  ensign  with 
the  (2)  Horse  is  generally  believed,  and  such 
standards  imparted  personal  names  to  the  two 
first  Saxon  Leaders,  if  we  may  credit  Nicholson 
as  cited  by  Wise :  "  No  one,"  says  the  latter, 
"  can  be  ignorant,  that  the  horse  was  the 
standard,  which  the  Saxons  used,  both  before 
and  after  their  coming  hither.  This  is  so  well 
known  and  allowed,  that  the  very  names  of  the 
two  first  Saxon  Leaders  are  supposed  by  Bp. 
Nicholson*  not  to  be  proper,  but  typical  and 
emblematical  only :  and  that  as  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  is  sometimes  s tiled  The  Eagle,  and 

•  English  Atlas,  Vol.  2,  Tom.  1,  p.  52. 
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the  Sang  of  France  The  lAlly^  from  the  anns 
they  bear;  so  these  were  stiled  Horses  from 
their  Banner.  For  Hengst  in  Saxon  signifies 
no  more  than  a  Stone  horsey  and  Horsa  need  not 
be  explained  to  an  English  Reader."  * 

It  is  now  time  to  digress  to  the  subject  of 
shields,  on  which  at  later  periods  the  personal 
Antt0  of  the  bearer  were  often  pourtrayed. 
Nature  points  out  the  use  of  the  shield,  and,  so 
far  as  the  purposes  of  war  are  concerned,  we 
may  regard  its  usage  as  at  least  coeval  with 
that  of  the  general  standard.  In  the  earliest 
ages  the  most  rude,  and  uncivilized,  nations 
adopted  the  shield  as  a  defence.  In  its  first 
dawn  it  was  probably  of  wicker-work,  and  ad- 
vanced through  the  several  stages  of  wood,  of 
wood  covered  with  hide,  or  metal,  and  lastly  of 
solid  metal.  To  render  themselves  formidable 
in  the  eyes  of  those,  to  whom  they  were  opposed, 
we  may  well  presume,  that  men  in  nearly  an 
uncivilized  state  would  pourtray  on  their  shields 
the  most  terrific  forms  of  animals,  and  monsters, 
but  probably  conceived  in  momentary  caprice, 
and  not  as  a  personal  appropriation.  Thus 
Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Marius  speaking  of  the 
Cimbri,  Teutones,  &c.,  says,  that  they  **  gesisse 
in  armis  pictas  ferarum  imagines. ^^  In  more  ci* 
vilized  nations,  as  the  Grecians,  &c.,  instances 
might  be  adduced  of  (3)  shields  more  elaborate  in 
design,  and  ornament,  but  in  this  we  have  no 
proof  of  any  thing  like  personal  insignia. 

That  nations  in  very  early  ages  generally 
did  adopt  distinctive   insignia,  shortly  subse- 

•  Wise  on  **  Berkshire  Antiquities,"  p.  26. 
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quent  to  the  individual  use  of  the  shield,  is,  I 
think,  a  fact,  which  may  be  relied  on.  A  ge* 
neral  ensign  with  its  peculiar  bearing  served  to 
distinguish  the  one  army  from  its  hostile  foe ; 
the  waving  flag  inspirited  its  followers ;  and,  if 
the  superior  strength  of  the  adversary  threw  its 
ranks  into  disorder,  it  promptly  served  as  a 
rallying  point.  At  first  we  may  suppose,  that 
an  army  was  guided  by  the  one,  and  general, 
standard ;  yet,  as  the  art  of  war  improved,  the 
army,  hitherto  tumultuous,  and  probably  under 
but  one,  or  a  few  commanders,  became  divided, 
and  sub-divided,  and  its  several  portions  fell 
more  especially  beneath  the  guidance  of,  and 
were  marshalled  under,  their  own  peculiar  of- 
ficers ;  thus  order  was  established  throughout 
the  ranks.  The  feudal  system  brought  in  by 
William,  the  First,  greatly  forwarded  this  state 
of  things.  "  A  feudal  kingdom,"  says  Robert- 
son, *^  resembled  a  military  establishment  rather 
than  a  civil  institution.*'*  All  society  was 
bonded  together  in  one  social,  and  warlike^  sys- 
tem. On  a  call  to  arms,  every  disposable  man 
(impelled  by  a  plan,  which  under  a  gradation 
of  numerous  links  connected  the  highest,  and 
the  lowest, — the  king,  on  the  throne,  and  the 
humble  villain)  stepped  forth,  and  fell  into  rank 
under  the  banner  of  the  baron,  or  the  knight, 
led  on  by  the  national  standard.  Surely  a  more 
beautiful  web  was  never  woven  by  the  most 
civilised  state,  than  was  the  feudal  system  by 
these  semi-barbarians. 

•  Hist,  of  Charles  V.,  Vol.  1,  p.  17. 
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The  ensignd  of  the  army,  we  may  thus  well 
suppose,  became  much  multiplied  in  number, 
and,  as  we  may  justly  presume,  they  varied  in 
peculiar  character.  Here  then  we  have  an  ap- 
proximation to,  nay,  probably,  we  may  have 
arrived  at,  the  Ottgilt  of  personal  attttft  borne 
under  the  feudal  system  on  the  banner,  and 
shield,  of  the  chieftain. 

This  is  the  most  probable  OttSttt  of  f)^^ 
VAUltfit  o^  ^he  appropriation  of  atltt0  to  indi- 
viduals. 

The  9rog:te00  of  tl^taltrtfi  was  much  ad- 
vanced without  doubt  by  the  jousts  and  tour- 
naments established  in  Germany  (the  cradle 
of  the  feudal  system,)  in  the  tenth  century  by 
the  Emperor,  Henry,  the  Sixth,  sirnamed  the 
Fowler.  These  martial  exercises  were  held  on 
a  very  extensive  scale,  and  subject  to  ordained 
laws.  The  joust  was  the  combat  between  two 
alone,  and  the  tournament  was  that  between 
several  knights  on  each  side.  At  these  engage- 
ments, (requiring  both  skill  and  prowess,)  the 
knights  were  attended  by  those  principal  per- 
sons, who  held  lands  uuder  them  on  the  sub- 
feudatory  conditions,  that  they  should  aid  them 
in  the  wars.  Whether  the  baron  bold,  or  chi- 
valrous knight,  rode  o'er  the  hostile  field,  where 
army  was  opposed  to  army,  or  entered  within 
the  lists  prepared  for  the  more  personal  en- 
counter of  the  joust,  or  tournament,  it  was  their 
duty,  when  called  on,  to  accompany  their  superior 
lords,  and  to  bear  on  foot  the  lance,  the  shield, 
and  the  pennon,  and  from  hence  they  obtained 
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the  appellations  of  Armigeri,  and  Scutiferi,  i,  e. 
Arms  Bearers,  and  Shield  Bearers : 

"  Knights,  Squires,  and  Steeds,  must  enter  on  the  stage." 

Pope. 

Under  the  feudal  system  they  were  the  gentry 
of  the  land,  subordinate  only  to  the  knights, 
and  superior  nobles,  and  holding  their  lands 
imder  them^  as  the  latter  did  in  capite  under 
their  Sovereign.  Such  a  retainer  was  called  in 
the  French,  or  heraldic,  language,  an  *  Escuire, 
from  whence  our  English  word  Esquire  (or, 
corruptedly.  Squire,)  a  title,  now  very  generally 
assumed,  and,  by  courtesy,  as  generally  granted. 
From  the  ancient  usage  of  depicting  the  Attttd 
of  its  bearer  on  the  shield  arises  the  still  con- 
tinued custom  of  pourtraying  the  ^tXSiXtiit 
ttt0t01US  on  one,  which  is  merely  imitative. 

The  feudal  system,  we  may  suppose,  spread 
rapidly  through  the  countries  of  Germany,  Italy, 
and  France,  and,  accompanied  with  the  usage 
of  atnUlttail  htaXin^^  made  its  way  into  the 
Dukedom  of  Normandy,  from  whence  they  were 
together  in  the  eleventh  century,  1086,  brought 
into  England  by  William,  the  First. 

We  have  thus  at  length  arrived,  gentle 
reader,  at  a  definite  sera,  when  we  may  believe, 
that  personal  atrtU0  were  here  in  use — an  sera 
more  eventful  to  this  country,  in  its  changes, 
and  consequences,  than  perhaps  any  other.  At 
this  time  were  introduced  the  feudal  system, 
personal  BXVX^f  and  the  double  name»  and,  to- 
gether with  these,  were  endeavoured  to  be  in- 

*  For  this  orthography  see  Spelman's  Aspilogia. 
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troducedy  but  with  partial  success,  the  Norman 
Language,  laws,  manners,  and  customs,  and  oi' 
all  these  traces  are  to  be  found  in  our  times ; 
yet,  although  we  may  conclude,  that  tttmOVitll 
lb^Attn00  were  introduced  by  the  Normans,  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  trace  any  existing  antt0 
amongst  us  at  the  present  day  to  the  age  of 
William,  the  First.  References  have  been  made 
to  the  (4)  Tabula  Eliensis,  and  to  the  (5)  Bayeux 
Tapestry,  yet  here  we  meet  with  nothing  con- 
clusive. We  may,  I  think,  draw  better  infer- 
ences from  the  ancient  painted  tiles  at  Caen. 
At  that  place  was  the  palace  of  William,  when 
Duke  of  Normandy,  and  in  its  (supposed)  great 
guard  chamber  several  painted,  and  glazed,  tiles 
were  set  in  the  floor,  ornamented  with  the  BtVH^ 
of  Norman  Families,  many  of  the  heads  of  which 
accompanied  William  to  England,  and  some  of 
which  families  still  exist  here  in  their  descend- 
ants. Varying  opinions  have  been  held  re- 
specting the  date  of  the  building,  and  of  the 
atlttOttal  tilt^^  Dr.  Ducarel,  in  his  ''  Norman 
Antiquities,"  perhaps  leads  the  way.  In  the 
Gent.  Mags,  for  1789  and  1790  are  letters  re- 
lative to  them  with  plates.  Mr.  Henniker  Major 
in  the  year  1 794  published  two  letters  with  plates 
on  the  same  subject,  and  they  are  also  spoken 
of  in  the  "  Tour  in  Normandy"  by  Mr.  Dawson 
Turner.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  these  vary- 
ing opinions ;  but  it  will  suffice  to  say,  that  the 
building  and  the  tiles  may  both  have  been  long 
posterior  to  the  time  of  William,  or  the  tiles 
themselves  may  have  been  coeval  with  him. 
They  bear  the  ftt1lt0  as  before  stated,  and  we 
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may  fairly  infer,  that  Ihey  were  in  existence  in 
his  time.  Amongst  them  are  the  SXXM  of  Gray^ 
Bramleyy  Chamberlayn^  Mahty  and  Fiennes. 

In  an  essay  "  Of  the  Antiquity  of  Arms  in 
England,"  written  by  Mr.  Agard  in  the  year  1598, 
and  published  by  Thomas  Hearne  in  his  "  Gol-^ 
lection  of  Curious  Discourses  written  by  eminent 
Antiquaries,"  occurs  the  following  interesting 
passage :  '*  I  reade  in  an  olde  chronycle  of  the 
lyves  of  the  dukes  of  Normandye  in  Frenche 
wrytten  hande,  that  William  the  Conqueror  be- 
seiging  Dunfront;  GeofFry  Martell,  duke  of 
Anjowe  came  to  its  relief.  Whereof  William 
understandinge,  sent  William  le  Fitz-Osborn, 
Regnault  de  Montgomarye,  and  Guillame  le 
Fitz-Cherry  (all  which  cam  into  England  after* 
wards  with  him)  to  view  Geoffreyes  forces,  and 
to  tell  him,  that  on  the  morrow  the  said  Geof* 
frey  should  finde  him  keapinge  the  gates  of 
Dunfront.  Which  message,  when  Mountgomerye 
had  delyvered,  Geoffreye  answered,  Tell  duke 
William,  that  to-morrowe  I  will  be  at  the  gate 
and  will  enter  if  I  can ;  and  because  I  would 
have  duke  William  know  me,  I  will  be  mounted 
upon  a  whyte  courser,  and  will  beare  my  shielde 
all  goulde  without  a  difference.  To  whom 
Mountgomerye  answered.  Sir,  take  no  thought 
for  that,  for  to-morrowe  morninge  you  shall  finde 
duke  William  upon  a  baye  courser,  and  bearinge 
his  shielde  all  vermelle ;  and  because  you  shall 
better  knowe  him,  he  will  carye  on  the  ende  of 
his  launce  a  ladyes  handcarchef  to  wipe  your 
face  withal." 

A  more  bitter  taunt  than  this  wa»  never 
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uttered  by  the  lips  of  mortal  man !  Nay,  start 
not,  fair  reader,  if  mayhap  you  do  me  the  honour 
of  perusing  my  desultory  page.  Surely  I  speak 
the  truth.  Never  were  sarcasm,  and  insult,  and 
defiance  more  closely  united.  The  g&llant  sol* 
dier  is  here  told,  that  with  the  brag  of  the 
coward  he  has  the  timidity  of  the  female,  and 
that  he — perspires  with  fear !  but  trow  you  well, 
that,  at  another  time,  the  galldnt  Son  of  Mars 
would  differently  receive  the  handkerchief  of 
*•  ladye  faire." 

Agard  then  adds,  **  Now  after  the  Conqueror 
was   entered  England  in  everye  place  where 
himselfe  and  his  nobles  buylt  eyther  theyre 
castles  or  theyre  abbayes,  theye  sett  forth  theyre 
armes  ingraven.    Whereas  there  is  not  to  be 
scene  in  anye  old  buildinges  before  the  Con- 
quest that  anye  armes  werre  set  up.    As  for 
example  the  neyther   parte  of  Saint  Paules, 
which  was  Templum  Dianae,  and  built  longe 
before  the  Conquest,  hathe  not  anye."    I  have 
the  following  observations  to  make  on  the  pre- 
ceding extract.     It  is  proved  by  the  "  Olde 
Chronycle"  in  the  French  Language  referred  to 
by  Agard,  that  SXttXH  were  in  use  amongst  the 
Normans,  and,  in  fact,  that  William,  the  First, 
did  possess  them  before  his  arrival  in  this  coun- 
try, when  he  introduced  upon  his  shield  the  two 
lions  of  Normandy:  these  were  probably  the 
national  attU0  of  that  state,  which  he  was  de- 
sirous of  establishing  as  those  of  his  new  pos- 
sessions.   The  smtX^p  which  are  stated  by  the 
"  Chronycle"  to  be  used  by  him,  were  possibly 
a  more  personal  appropriation.    The  ftttttft  of 
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William  are  here  said  to  be  all  vermelley  those 
of  Geoffry  to  be  all  gauldt  and  thus  we  have  in 
these  instances  the  ^^  colours  alone  of  red,  and 
of  yellow^  which  confirms  my  conjecture  in  a 
future  page,  that  |[^0taUlft9#  beginning  with 
the  adoption  of  self  colours,  progressed  through 
that  of  the  ordinaries,  or  simple  divisions  of  the 
shield  into  difierent  tinctures,  and  ended  by  the 
introduction  into  the  honorary  escutcheon  of  all 
things  animate,  and  inanimate,  real,  and  imagi- 
nary, "  quae  nunc  perscribere  longum  est." 

We  must,  I  think,  now  assent,  that  SXXM 
were  in  use  in  this  country  in  the  time  of  Wil- 
liam, the  First ;  but  it  may  be  strongly  doubted, 
whether  they  were  then  hereditary,  that  is, 
whether  the  8ame  BXVM  passed  from  the  father 
to  the  son ;  and  from  the  review  of  the  subject 
it  does  appear  to  me,  that,  though  the  son  may 
oft  have  assumed  the  OXJIM  of  his  sire,  it  was 
not,  as  now,  the  invariable  custom;  indeed, 
many  instances  may  be  cited,  in  which  the 
father  and  the  son  bore  different  SXVM^  ''  The 
hereditary  use  of  Armes''  (says  Camden)  "  was 
not  fully  established  untill  the  time  of  King 
Henry  the  third.  For  the  last  Earles  of  Chester, 
the  two  Quincyes  Earles  of  Winchester^  the 
two  Lacyes  Earles  of  Lincolney  varied  still  the 
father  from  the  sonne,  as  might  be  particularly 
proved."*  This  opinion  of  Camden  is  sup. 
ported  by  Waterhouse,  who  saith  thus:  They 
''  kept  no  constant  Coat,  but  gave  now  this, 
anon  that,  sometimes  their  paternal,  otherwhile 

•  Camden's  **  Remaines/'  p.  208. 
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their  malernal,  or  adopted  Coats :  which  varia- 
tion causing  much  obfuscation  in  History,  'tis 
not  easie  to  fix  (upon  true  warrantable  grounds) 
the  constant  lineal  bearing  of  Coats  in  a  line 
of  unchanged  descent  above  Henry  the  thirds 
time."* 

Personal  attlt0  at  length  became  gradually 
fixed  by  the  influence  of  the  (6)  Crusades.  The 
Barons,  and  Knights,  heated  by  holy  zeal,  led 
forth  their  vassals  to  the  wars  beneath  the 
guidance  of  the  j^n^sUlU  pennon,  and  thus  in 
memory  of  their  piety,  and  glorious  deeds,  those 
Atnt0t  ^hich  would  probably  have  been  sub- 
ject to  change,  were  with  pride  retained  by  their 
descendants,  and  thus  became  hereditary. 

These  Chieftains,  holding  large  grants  of 
land  in  capite  under  their  Sovereign,  were  ac-* 
customed  to  grant  to  the  gentry  around  them 
lesser  portions  of  their  domains  on  sub-feuda- 
tory conditions,  amongst  which  a  principal  one 
was,  that  they  should  accompany,  and  aid,  them 
in  the  wars.  This  class  of  gentry  was  very 
numerous,  and  to  these  feudal  dependents  did 
they  often  grant  the  use  of  their  own  SVtfXHp 
which  they,  and  their  families,  subsequently 
held  with  some  differential  marks.  Thus  from  the 
Atttt0  of  the  ancient  Earls  of  Chester,  who  bore 
the  garbe,  or  wheat-sheaf,  that  charge  became 
prevalent  in  the  tftCOltlit  at(tltrbrmntt0  of 
the  gentry  of  Cheshire.  In  like  manner,  in  the 
northern  counties  the  lion  rampant  was  gene- 
rally derived  from  the  Percies,  and  Grays  ;  the 

*  Discourse  and  Defence  of  Arms  and  Armory,  p.  77. 
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House  of  Clare  imparted  to  the  families  of 
Kent  the  more  peculiar  use  of  the  chevron,  and 
chevronel ;  and  from  similar  causes  especial 
bearings  predominated  locally  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  feudal  attendant  on  the 
knight  was  (as  before  observed)  called  the 
Esquire,  and  this  title  was  in  early  times  given 
by  the  creation  of  the  Sovereign ;  it  was  the 
lowest  creative  title,  and  the  power  of  granting 
it  was,  at  a  probably  somewhat  later  period,  as- 
sumed by  the  military  chieftain,  and,  although 
the  title  of  Esquire  was  originally  thus  limited, 
yet  on  the  decline  of  chivalry  it  became  gra- 
dually extended  to  those,  who  bore  civic  offices, 
&c.,  and  was  usually  allowed  by  courtesy  to  the 
superior  gentry ;  but  its  use  is  now  become  so 
nearly  universal,  as  almost  to  have  extinguished 
the  honourable  title  of  Gentleman. 

The  assumption  of  anit0  has  kept  pace 
with  the  assumption  of  rank,  but  that  tOttt  is 
of  very  inferior  estimation,  which  is  not  to  be 

found  in  the  (SOll^ge  of  f^tVaUf^^ 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured,  gentle  reader,  to 
trace  the  origin  and  progress  of  fSitVBUftSt 
from  the  distinguishing  standard  of  the  nation, 
or  tribe,  through  the  personal  pennon  of  the 
Baron,  or  Knight  of  the  middle  ages,  down  to 
the  gentitial,  and  hereditary,  (OAt  of  the  peace- 
ful man  of  rank  of  modern  days. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  more  particu- 
larly to  the  origin,  and  progress,  of  the  ordinaries, 
and  charges,  on  the  field  of  the  scutcheon. 

The  Terms  of  Blazonry  (or  the  art  of  de- 
scribing colours,  and  charges,  of  SttVH^)  are  in 
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the  French  Language,  (this  is  in  itself  a  strong 
proof,  that  ff^ttSUfVU  ^^^  derived  by  us  from 
France)  and  the  colours  (including  black  and 
white)  are  thus  named  : — 

Yellow Or 

White Argent 

Red        Gules 

Blue Azure 

Green Vert 

Black Sable 

Purple Purpure 

Orange Tennfe 

Murray Sanguine. 

The  two  first  are  denominated  metals,  the 
others  are  termed  colours.  Peacham^  saith 
thus :  **  Now  after  your  two  metals,  yellow  and 
white.  Gold  or  Silver,  which  in  Armory  we  call 
Or  and  Argent :  you  have  four  principal  colours, 
viz.,  Sable  or  black,  Azure  or  blew.  Gules  or  red, 
Verd  or  green.  There  are  others,  as  Purpure^ 
Sanguine,  Tenn^,  which  are  in  more  use  with 
the  French  and  other  nations,  than  with  us  in 
England.'' 

Now  reflecting  on  the  progress  of  AtlttOttAl 
Ibf  Attltfl[0t  it  may  be  suspected,  that  in  the 
earliest  ages  the  field  of  the  standard  was  more 
often  of  a  self  colour,  and  that,  when  charged  at 
all,  one  bearing  alone  was  generally  used  for 
the  sake  of  variance,  but  it  is  admitted,  that 
some  of  the  earliest  departures  from  the  plain 
field  was  by  simple  divisions  by  one  or  two 
lines  with  different  tinctures,  and  that  hence 

*  "  The  Compleat  Gentleman/'  p.  181. 
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arose  the  fess,  the  pale,  the  bend,  &c.     Tliese 
divisions  are  thus  termed : — 


The  Chief 
The  Pale 
The  Bend 


The  Fess 
The  Chevron 
The  Cross 
The  Saltier. 


There  have  been  different  hypotheses  as  to  the 
origin  of  these  more  ancient,  and  simple,  forms, 
and  they  are  called  Ordinaries.  These  however, 
and  their  several  variations  with  the  self  colours, 
&c.,  could  not  long  satisfy  the  minds  of  men. 
As  they  increased,  and,  as  they  sought  to 
establish  new  families  under  new  names,  so  did 
the  higher  orders  find  it  necessary  to  ransack 
the  whole  material,  and  imaginative,  world  to 
supply  new  marks  of  distinction,  and  these 
varied,  and  additional,  new  bearings  are  termed 
Charges.  The  many  crusades  not  only  tended 
greatly  to  increase  the  number  oi personal  SXVX^f 
and  charges,  but  instances  occurred,  in  which 
he,  who  was  already  entitled  to  them,  did,  in 
honourable  remembrance  of  his  pious  deeds, 

change  his  \^ttBl\iit  Atttltrbement  Thus  the 
ancestor  of  my  friend.  Sir  Alex.  Malet,  Bart., 
when  he  arrived  here  with  the  Norman  William, 
brought  with  him  a  shield  charged  with  three 
bucklesj  in  lieu  of  which  either  he,  or  some  one 
of  his  immediate  posterity,  on  the  return  from 
the  crusades,  took,  as  his  SVtMf  azure,  three 
escallops,  or,  which  are  now  borne  by  the  family. 
Similar  changes  on  the  same  occasions  took 
place  with  regard  to  the  airttt0  of  Berkeley, 
Villiers,  &c. 
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In  somewhat  later  periods,  (7)  Jousts  and 
Tournaments,  in  accord  with  the  military  spirit 
of  the  age,  were  on  every  Friday  in  Lent  held  in 
Smithfield,  as  we  are  informed  by  Stow  in  his 
"  Annales  of  England."  The  Knights  with 
their  horses,  highly  caparisoned,  made  their 
appearance  well  armed,  and,  attended  by  their 
Esquires,  having  their  f^tVOUlit  |^OItOUt0  de- 
picted on  their  banners,  their  surcoats^  &c.,  and 
from  hence  is  derived  the  term,  tOdt  of  atttt0# 

**  Upon  his  surcoat  valiant  Neville  bore 
A  silver  saltire  upon  martial  red." 

Drayton  8  Barons*  Wars. 

In  Still  later  ages,  military  distinctions  be- 
came obsolete,  and  the  pride  of  man  broke  in 
on  all  order,  and  propriety.  ^tm0  were  as- 
sumed on  all  sides,  alike  by  him,  who  was  fitted 
only  for  the  distaff,  as  by  him,  who  could,  and 
did,  wield  the  lance.  They  have  been  multi- 
plied to  the  present  day  without  authority,  and 
without  right.  Our  Kings  in  early  times  had 
flitVttUf^f  but  it  was  Richard,  the  Third,  who  first 
incorporated  them,  and  established  the  (ETOl^ 
It^t  of  ^tm0#  For  one  or  two  centuries  they 
checked  this  evil,  which  now  reigns  triumphant. 
Although  the  fH^tVUUl^*  (EToUrSr  is  in  this  re- 
spect become  inefficient,  yet  it  is  an  institution 
of  no  small  national  importance,  and  truly  glad 
should  I  be  to  see  its  services  more  fostered,  and 
protected  by  the  State.  The  fl^etalll0  have  their 
duties  to  perform  at  coronations,  royal  funerals, 
&c.,  and  within  the  walls  of  their  (ItOllt^t  are 
deposited  the  family  records  of  the  man  of  rank, 
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and  of  the  olden  time.  It  is  their  peculiar  office 
to  grant,  and  to  enroll,  antt0t  and  pedigrees, 
(an  important  consideration  to  every  family  of 
rank,)  and  no  atttt0  are  legally  held,  unless  by 
prior  grant,  or  subsequent  confirmation. 

Having  thus  descanted  generally  onihe  Oti0ilt 
and  pVO^VeWi  ofteVAltlV^f  I  must  (recollect- 
ing the  many  subjects  before  me)  omit  several 
things  connected  with  the  inquiry,  as  the  origin 
of  crests,  cognizances,  supporters,  mottoes,  &c., 
and  I  do  this  with  the  greater  willingness,  as 
the  consideration  of  these  will  occasionally  arise 
in  the  progress  of  my  work. 

If  then,  gentle  reader,  you  are  fwt  satisfied 
with  this  tery  hriej\  and  imperfect,  sketch,  1  beg  to 
refer  you  to  the  ponderous  quarto  of  Dallaway 
on  the  same  subject,  and  to  the  elaborate  dis- 
sertation by  Sir  Joseph  Ayloffe,  Bart.,  prefixed 
to  the  *'  Complete  Body  of  Heraldry,"  by  Ed- 
mondson. 

Saying  thus  much,  I  must  now  pass  on  to 
the  description  of  the 


arm0  of  Jodn  f^allr. 

Edmondson,  in  his  ''  Complete  Body  of  He- 
raldry," thus  describes  the  atnt0  of  fj^aU^  of 
Salisbury :  "  Argent,  on  a  chevron  between  three 
columbines  azure,  stalked  and  leaved  vert,  a 
mullet  of  six  points  or.*' 

Guillim,  in  his  •*  Display  of  Heraldry,"  states 
the  following  to  be  the  atttt0  of  Hall  of  C(wen- 
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try :  "  Argent,  a  chevron  sable  between  three 
columbines  slipped  proper." 

In  a  roll  of  grants,  and  confirmations,  de- 
posited in  the  archives  of  the  ijCVUUf^^  tOl^ 
lt^$f  of  the  times  of  the  Henries,  the  Seventh, 
and  Eighth,  appears  the  following  tOtlt  under 
the  name  of  2129tUtiIin  l^dU^  of  Shipton: 
"Argent:  on  a  chevron  sable  between  three 
columbines  azure,  slipped  vert,  an  etoile  or." 

As  these  anillS  vary  from  each  other,  and 
yet,  without  doubt,  pertain  to  the  same  family, 
you  will  permit  me,  gentle  reader,  thus  to  point 
out  their  difterences,  and  to  set  before  you  the 
correct  description. 

In  the  first  account  given  by  Edmondson, 
he  speaks  of  a  chevron  between  three  colum- 
bines azure.  As  no  colour  is  here  assigned  to 
the  chevron,  we  must  in  l^tXfUXtit  lattffUaite 
read,  that  both  the  chevron  and  the  columbine 
are  azure.  Here  Edmondson  is  clearly  in  error. 
It  is  very  true,  that  the  ordinaries  and  charges 
(when  the  latter  are  not  placed  on  the  former) 
usually  assimilate  in  colour,  but  there  are  many- 
exceptions,  of  which  this  is  one.  Further,  Ed- 
mondson incorrectly  places  on  the  chevron  a 
mullet  of -six  points;  but  a  mullet  more  usually 
is  a  distinctive  difference  of  Houses  than  a 
charge  on  the  field.  It  is  supposed  to  denote 
the  atl1t0  of  a  third  son  by  the  rowel  of  a  spur, 
and,  originally,  that  he  should  devote  himself  to 
chivalry      It  is  usually,  and  properly,  pierced. 

In  the  second  description,  Guillim  agrees  in 
other  respects  with  the  correct  aV11t0t  but  omits 
ilie  bearing  on  the  chevron.     He  assigni^  the 
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avntH  to  Hall  of  Coventry;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  in  my  last  essay  I  proved,  that 
no  family  of  the  name  of  Hall  could  be  found 
at  Coventry,  which  he  or  his  transcriber  must 
erroneously  have  named  for  Salisbury. 

Now  we  arrive  at  the  last,  and  correct,  de- 
scription. Here  we  have  the  chevron  sable,  but 
on  the  chevron,  instead  of  the  mullet,  we  have 
an  etoile  (or  star)  or.  This  etoile  is  a  charge, 
and  not,  as  the  mullet,  a  mark  of  difference. 
These  are  the  arm»  of  Joj^tt  fHailtf  as  pre- 
sented in  the  windows  of  his  ancient  fiall^t  and 
impaled  with  his  merc/ianfs  mark.  Through  the 
kindness  of  my  friend,  G.  F.  Beltz,  Esq.,  I  am 
informed,  (as  before  observed,)  that  these  atnt0 
thus  appropriated,  are  amongst  a  roll  of  grants, 
and  confirmations,  of  the  times  of  the  Henries,  the 
Seventh,  and  Eighth,  which  is  now  lying  in  the 
archives  of  the  ffevHUl^^  tOllt^tf  and  they 
are  described  as  the  arittft  of  2[2fttlltam  l^alU 
of  Shipton.  That  he  was  the  son  of  JlOl^tt 
yHflXit  appears  from  the  pedigree,  p.  16.  His 
daughter  married,  as  there  stated.  Sir  Thomas 
Wriothesley,  Garter  principal  King  of  Arms, 
and  in  the  pedigree  of  the  family  of  Wriothesley, 
also  in  the  f^ttfiW^  (Oll^O^t  this  daughter, 
JIOAItt  is  described,  "  Johanna,  filia  et  haeres 
Willmi  Halle  de  Sarum  vel  S/nplon.''  I  mention 
this  circumstance  for  the  satisfactory  identi- 
fication both  of  him  and  the  atlttfil^ 

In  further  elucidation  of  the  arnt0  of  Jlofttt 
I^All^t  I  find  it  necessary  in  this  place  to  enter 
into  the  question,  as  to  the  date  of  this  interest- 
ing ftflUf  J  and,   I    trust,   that  I   shall   prove, 
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gentle  reader,  to  your  satisfaction,  as  well  as 
my  own,  that  its  erection  must  have  been  be- 
tween the  years  1407  and  1484.  That  it  was 
built  by  JlOl^tt  WiSiWt  we  may  justly  conclude, 
as  not  only  his  atttt0t  ^^^^  ^^^  initialsy  appear  in 
the  window,  and  his  SXWtti  appear  not  only  in 
the  window,  but  also  in  their  most  proper  place, 
and  where  (as  he  was  the  builder)  w^e  might 
have  expected  to  find  them — on  the  transom- 
stone  of  the  chimney-piece.  Having  thus  given 
cogent  reasons  in  proof,  that  the  room  was  built 
^y  Solvit  IfiAllCf  I  will  now  state  equally  valid 
arguments,  that  it  was  erected  between  the  years 
1467  and  1484.  The  premises  were  purchased 
by  him  in  the  year  1467  (the  seventh  year  of 
Edward,  the  Fourth)  from  William  Hore,  senior, 
of  the  City  of  Salisbury,  merchant,  and  we 
cannot  consequently  assign  a  prior  date  to  the 
building.  Now  as  to  the  other  limit — iSffVUI^^ 
tiattf  the  daughter  of  Jofltt  flUalie,  married 
Sir  Tliomas  Hungerford^  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Edinundy  the  third  son  of  Sir  Walter  Hungerford^ 
of  Down  Ampnej/j  Knight.  In  the  window  are 
the  atnt0  of  Sir  Edmund,  the  father,  marked 
with  the  mullet  to  show  the  third  House,  and 
in  the  window  also  are  the  aiTtlttt  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hunger/ordy  the  son,  (impaled  with  those  of 
his  wife,  (!rtltS0ttatt^)  surmounted  with  the 
label  of  three  points  to  show,  that  he  was  the 
eldest  son,  and  that  his  father  was  then  living. 
The  father,  Sir  Edmund  Hungerford,  it  appears 
from  the  pedigree  of  the  family,  died  in  the  year 
1 484,  and  therefore  the  Halle  was  not  built  pos-- 
terior  to  that  year.     I  have  thus  proved,  gentle 
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reader,  as  firmly  as  recorded  historic  facts  can 
prove  any  thing,  that  the  ffaliC  of  Joj^tt  I^Ollt 
was  built  between  the  years  1467  and  1484. 

In  the  year  1483,  the  tOllt^t  of  j^etAUlfBl 
was  founded  by  Richard,  the  Third*  and  in  the 
year  1485,  Henry,  the  Seventh,  began  his  reign  i 
We  are  sanctioned  then  in  concluding,  that, 
as  the  arm0  of  Jotltt  fl^aUr  appear  in  his 
splendid  Halle  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  the 
Fourth,  prior  to  the  foundation  of  the  f^tVtlUf^^ 
t0ll$fi$f  the  atttt0  (before  used  without  au- 
thority) must  have  been  confirmed  in  the  reign 
of  Henry,  the  Seventh,  on  the  application  of 

Having  thus  fully  discussed  this  part  of  the 
subject,  I  will  now  proceed  to  the  j^^altlic 

tnbe^ttgation  of  the  atmis  of  jotin  l^aUr ; 

but  I  must  premise,  that,  on  a  reference  to  the 
plate,  (p.  41 ,)  it  will  be  seen,  that  he  has  impaled 
them  with  his  merchant's  mark.  This  is  no 
part  of  his  atttt0#  We  find,  that  merchants' 
marks  are  occasionally,  and  incidentally,  spoken 
of  by  tftVaUfit  aUtdOtlS,  but  merely  to  explain, 
that  they  are  not  ffCVSUlit^  I  shall  say  nothing 
further  on  this  subject  at  present ;  but,  as  JlOfltt 
I^All^  was  a  merchant  of  the  staple,  I  shall,  in 
the  next  Essay,  discuss  the  origin  of  the  staple, 
its  laws,  and  merchants'  marks.  I  shall  t/ien 
more   fully   speak   of   the   merchant's  mark  of 

His  airttt0  are  very  handsome,  and,  had  the 
chevron  been  azure,  instead  of  sable,  a  modern 
herald  could  not  have  devised  a  coat  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye ;  but  from  a  review  of  the 
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one  hrother  against  the  other — and  the  indivi- 
dual himself  in  a  subsequent  period  would  not 
unfrequently  side  with  that  party,  of  which  he 
had  before  been  the  determined  opponent.  This 
hypothesis  many  may  think  visionary  ;  but  it  is 
the  only  one  I  can  devise  to  account  for  the 
curious  fact,  that  a  Lancastrian  should  erect  a 
banquetting-room  in  itself  complimentary  to  a 
Prince  of  the  House  of  York,  If  then,  gentle 
reader,  you  reject  it,  prithee  suggest  that  of 
stronger  argument,  and  I,  as  the  partizan  of  the 
present  one,  will  yield  my  opinions,  and — pass 
over  to  the  other  side. 

The  favourite  colours  of  the  Lancastrian 
Party  were  white,  and  blue;  (the  one  of  the 
faction  of  the  House  of  York  being  murrey,  and 
blue,)  and  it  is  an  interesting  circumstance,  that 
the  predominant  colours  of  the  anitft  of  the 
f  am  tin  of  l^all^  of  Salisbury  are  white,  and 
blue,  to  which  this  singular  fact  must  be  added, 
that  the  columbine  was  a  cognizance  of  the 
Lancastrians,*  and  columbines  are  the  charges 
on  the  (cat  of  l^flll^  of  Salisbury.  These 
atttt0t  it  is  necessary  here  to  repeat,  are  thus 
heraldically  described,  '*  Argent:  on  a  chevron 
sable,  between  three  columbines  azure,  an  etoile 
(or  star)  or.'*  The  chevron  is  a  very  ancient 
ordinary,  and  in  the  French  Language  signifies 
the  main  beam,  or  rafter,  of  the  house ;  in  fact, 
we  may  suppose,  that  the  chevron  denotes  those 
larger  timbers,  which  at  regular  intervals  prin-f 
cipally  support  the  roof,  and  are  known,  in  the 
vernacular  language  of  the  artizan,  by  the  apr 

♦  Arch«ologia,  Vol.  21,  p.  240. 
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pellations  of  the  principals,  or  couples,  whilst 
the  chevronel  (or  diminutive  of  the  chevron^  of 
which  charge  there  are  often  many  in  the  same 
coat,)  may  be  supposed  to  represent  the  smaller 
timbers,  or  rafters,  of  which  there  are  many  in 
the  intervals  between  the  several  principals. 
The  form,  and  relative  sizes,  of  the  chevron^  and 
chevronel,  well  answer  to  these  appropriations. 
These  charges  were  probably  borne  in  the  early 
days  of  j^rtaUltl?  in  the  atni0  of  men  of 
affluence;  and,  on  occasion  of  absence  in  the 
wars,  they  must  have  strongly  reminded  them, 
and  their  followers,  of  their  splendid  HalleSy  open 
lo  tlie  roofy  which  they  had  left  behind,  and  of 
those  most  dear  to  them.  I  must  here  beg,  as, 
I  think,  not  unaptly,  to  remark,  that  in  the 
olden  time  the  walls  of  many  an  ancient  Halk 
have  been  made  to  re-echo  with  the  symbolical 
toast  to  the  Lord  of  the  Mansion  of  "  To  the  top 
beam  of  the  Halle,"  or,  "  To  the  Roof  Tree," 
a  friendly,  and  hearty,  greeting  from  his  friends, 
and  vassals,  which,  you  may  rest  assured,  gentle 
reader,  was  ever  received  with  due  acknowledg- 
ment. 

On  the  chevron  is  borne  an  etoile  (or  star)  or, 
and  this  I  have  reason  to  believe  (which  will  be 
more  properly  explained  hereafter)  was  added 
to  the  arm»  by  JOtitt  »aUr  himself,  with  the 
(probable)  intention  to  denote  his  rising  Hous6 
through  his  prosperous  commercial  speculations. 
The  columbine  is  a  flowef  so  well  known,  that 
I  shall  refrain  from  its  botanical  description. 
In  the  Linna^an  System  of  botany  it  takes  its 
station  in  the  class  polyandria,  order  pentagynia, 
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and  bears  the  name  of  Aquikgiay  of  which  the 
English  Synonome  is  Columbine.  These  respec- 
tive appellations  are  regarded  to  arise  from 
supposed  similitudes  of  parts  of  the  flower  to 
portions  of  the  eagle,  and  the  dove.  It  is  a 
native  of  both  temperate,  and  cold  climes,  being 
found,  according  to  (8)  Linnaeus,  in  England, 
France,  Switzerland,  Canada,  and  Siberia.  In 
his  *' Systema  Naturae"  he  gives  five  species, 
of  which  only  one  is  indigenous  in  this  country. 
It  is  here  met  with  in  woods,  and  thickets, 
rarely,  but  in  different  varieties  of  blue,  white, 
and  light  red.  It  is  found  in  several  counties, 
as  those  of  York,  Norfolk,  Cornwall,  Worcester, 
and  Somerset,  and  it  is  met  with  in  the  woods 
of  Clarendon,  and  of  Winterslow,  near  Salisbury. 
The  easy,  and  general,  acquisition  of  the  colum- 
bine does  not,  from  its  superior  beauty,  impede 
its  introduction  into  the  gay  parterre  of  the  lady 
of  rank,  as  well  as  the  garden  of  the  humble 
cottager;  but,  although  it  delights  the  eye,  it 
does  not  gratify  the  smell. 

In  a  state  of  nature,  this  elegant  flower  is 
ever  found  single ;  five  petals,  and  five  nectaries 
in  alternate  succession  surround  the  receptacle 
(bearing  on  it  the  stamens,  and  pistils,)  of  each 
blossom ;  but  by  garden  culture  no  plant  is  more 
easily  made  to  produce  varieties  both  of  varie- 
gated and  double  flowers.  Here  nature,  dis- 
turbed by  the  interference  of  man,  is  caused  to 
sport  in  pretty  monstrosities,  producing  double 
flowers,  sometimes  by  the  multiplication  of  pe- 
tals to  the  exclusion  of  nectaries,  and  at  other 
times  by  the  increase  of  nectaries  placed,  as 
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florists  term  it,  hose  in  hose,  to  the  diminution 
of  the  petals.  Its  manifold  variegations  are  also 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  and,  probably  from  hence, 
the  gaily  dressed  Columbine,  the  partner  of 
Harlequin  in  the  pantomime,  took  her  name. 

Poor  Ophelia  in  Hamlet,  in  her  mournful 
distraction,  says  to  Laertes,  "  There  is  fennel 
for  you  and  columbines."  Stevens,  one  of  the 
many  commentators  on  Shakspeare,  seems  to 
make  a  difficulty  in  explaining  this  passage: 
"  I  know  not"  (says  he)  "  of  what  columbines 
were  supposed  to  be  emblematical.  They  are 
again  mentioned"  (he  adds)  **  in  All  Fools"  (a 
play)  "  by  Chapman,  1605." 

"  What's  that  ?  a  Columbine  ? 

No  !  that  thankless  flower  grows  not  in  my  garden." 

He  then  states,  that  Gerarde,  and  other  ancient 
herbalists  ascribe  few,  if  any,  medicinal  virtues 
to  the  columbine^  and  therefore  it  is  thankless^  (or 
useless,)  not  having  answered  a  good  purpose 
in  its  creation ;  but,  on  referring  to  old  Gerarde, 
I  see,  that  he  recommends  it  for  complaints  of 
the  liver  and  jaundice,  &c. ;  but,  I  think,  that 
the  forsaken  Ophelia  presented  the  columbine  as 
the  emblem  of  neglected  love,  and  hence  the 
term  thankless  in  the  foregoing  quotation.  In 
this  explication  I  am  confirmed  by  the  following 
passage  from  an  old  poet : 

**  The  Columbine  in  tawny  taken 
Is  thus  ascribed  to  such  as  are  forsaken." 

W.  Browne. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  from  whence  the 
columbine  became  emblematical  of  neglected 
love.    Flowers  were,  I  believe,  often  selected  as 
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emblems  without  a  cause.  Its  mediciual  in- 
Utility  is  here  assigned  by  Stevens ;  but,  if  a 
cause  must  be  sought,  may  we  not  with  equal 
propriety  suppose,  that  the  emblem  of  unre- 
quited love  arises  from  the  failure  of  careful 
culture  to  raise  that  pleasing  odour,  which  is 
usually  expected  from  a  beautiful  flower.  The 
horn-shaped  appendages,  the  nectaries,  contain 
in  each  recess  a  honied  liquid,  eagerly  sought 
}}y  the  industrious  ant,  but  which  is  inaccessible 
to  the  proboscis  of  the  bee.  The  pious  mind 
will  here  discover  a  pleasing  instance  of  the 
care  of  the  Divine  Being  for  the  least  of  his 
creatures, — he  provides  equally  for  the  huge 
elephant,  which  roams  through  the  wilds  of 
Tndia,  and  the  humble  pismire,  which  crawls 
on  the  earth,  and  enables  it  to  make  its  banquet 
free  from  the  interruption  of  its  busy,  and 
buzzing,  neighbour. 

Who  shall  say,  that  these  horn-shaped  ap- 
pendages of  the  columbine  were  not  the  proto- 
type of  the  cornu-copia  of  the  ancients,  what- 
ever may  be  its  supposed  mythological  origin? 

Having  thus  explained  the  atllt0  of  JiOfltt 
Ifittlltp  I  ^^  now  led  to  the  discussion  of  the 
history  of  the  Slapte^  and  of  the  Merchant's 
Markf  with  which  those  atttt0  ^^e  impaled. 


VrV. 


^^tgtttt  and  f^t0tOt9t  of  the  SbtapU. 

fisuv^anr^  Matffi  of  Jofin  f^allr. 


In  the  elucidation  of  the  fft^tOt^  of  the^taple^ 
and  its  laws,  of  the  ortgtU  of  MtVCfianW 
MatfUlif  and  of  the  MtVtbSinV^  M&VU  of 
JlOfin  39|allft  I  must  recall  your  attention, 
gentle  reader,  to  the  manuscript  notes  of  Au- 
brey, the  Wiltshire  Antiquary,  which  I  cited  in 
my  first  Essay — in  the  very  opening  of  this 
work  :  "  Halle,  I  doe  believe"  (says  he)  "  was 
a  Merchant  of  the  Staple  at  Salisbury  where  he 
had  many  Houses :  his  dwelling  house,  now  a 
Taverne,  1 669,  was  on  the  Ditch,  where  in  the 
glasse-windowes  are  many  Scutchions  of  his 
Armes  and  severall  merchant  markes  yet  re- 
maining." He  then  makes  a  query :  viz.  **  if 
there  are  not  also  woolsacks  in  the  pannells  of 
glasse  ? "     Again,  says  Aubrey,   "  As  Greville 
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The  following  definitiond  appear  also  in  the 
**  Etymons  of  English  Words,"  by  Thompson, 
and  he,  perhaps,  is  the  latest  author,  who 
gives  his  opinion  on  the  word.  "  Staple,  sub.  a 
settled  mart,  a  fixed  place  of  sale.  Swed.  stapel 
—Dutch,  5/aft^/— Teutonic  and  Belgic,  stapel — 
French,  estapel^  etap :  in  all  the  Gothic  Dialects 
like  barbarous  Latin  siaplus  it  sij^nified  a  fix- 
ture, a  heap,  store,  or  magazine,  probably  from 
Latin  stabilis.  2.  A  loop  of  iron  to  receive  a 
hasp  or  bolt,  Saxon,  stapeV 

To  these  definitions  I  can  add  others  (nearly 
similar  to  the  above,  and  slightly  varying  in 
themselves)  from  the  works  of  Skinner,  Junius, 
Minshieu,  Du  Cange,  and  Cowell, — gentle 
reader — tremble  not — I  will  7iot  overwhelm  you 
with  so  /leavy  a  load.  You  may  yet  perhaps 
ask  mCj  "  what  is  your  opinion  of  this  word 
3tA{lI^t  ^^  little  understood  in  its  Oti^tttt  ^nd 
precise  meaning?  "  With  great  deference  then 
I  will  thus  impart  it.  I  think,  that  the  mercan- 
tile use  of  the  word  ^tA{lI^  has  its  primary 
origin  in  the  Saxon  word  stapel,  signifying,  as 
Thompson  says,  **  a  Loop  of  iron  to  receive  a 
hasp  or  bolt,"  or  (as  I  may  add) — a  padlock. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  revenues  of  the 
CrOwn  principally  arose  from  impost  duties  on 
the  exportation  of  commodities,  extensively  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  These  were  exported 
from  certain  towiis,  fixed  on  at  the  will  of  the 
Monarch,  and  sanctioned  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
where  various  oflBcers  were  appointed  to  ascer- 
tain, and  receive  the  duties,  which  should  arise, 
and,  as  these  commodities  arrived  at  these  ex- 
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port -towns,  I  cannot  but  conclude,  that  they 
were  (until  those  duties  were  ascertained,  and 
paid)  bonded,  and  secured,  in  warehouses  under 
the  regal  fastening,  perhaps  peculiarly  marked, 
— under  the  lock,  and  key,  secured  by,  what  we 
may  thus  call,  Kar    cfoxnv.   The  ^tapU— T^Ae 
King's  S^tapl$^    This,  I  repeat,  is  a  word  of 
Saxon  Derivation,  and,  not  improbably,  dates  its 
origin  from  the  Latin  Word  stabilise  firm,  as  the 
letters   b   and   p,   as  well  as   f  and  v,  are  in 
kindred  words  often  interchanged,  and  for  an  ex- 
ample of  the  latter,  see  p.  5.     If  then  we  adopt 
this  origin  of  the  word  S^tAp\$f  as  correct,  we 
may  well  suppose  its  meaning  became  extended 
in  its  application  from  the  staple  warehouse,  or 
atore,  to  the  town  itself,  which,  possessing  such 
a  mark  of  royal  attention,  was  called  the  staph 
town,  and  in  another,  and  further,  sense,  when 
these  commodities  were  arrived  at  the  foreign 
Jtlaple  town,  to  which  they  were  originally  des- 
tined, the  peculiar  part  of  that  town,  where  they 
were  usually  exposed  to  sale,  was  also  locally 
denominated  the  Sbtt^lff  or  mart.    The  word 
was  also  specifically  applied  to  describe  such 
articles,  as  were  subject  to  the  export  duties, 
which  were  called  staple  goods,  and  a  merchant 
dealing  in,  and  exporting,  them,  was  called  a 
merchant  of  the  ^tSl!^\9^    As  these  goods  were 
articles  fixed  on  by  reason  of  their  abundant 
production,  and  therefore  valuable  duties,  the 
word  (having  run  its  long  and  sinuous  course) 
is  now  arrived  at  its  last  haven,  and  generally 
applied  to  signify  the  most  extensive  products 
of  the  country,  without  the  remotest  reference 
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to  fiscal  duties.      Thest  are  still  called  stapk 
commodities. 

The  revenues  of  the  Crown  (as  was  observed 
before)  anciently  arose  from  the  duties  levied 
on  exports,  which  were,  at  first,  us  to  duties^ 
restricted  to  wools,  woolfels,  (or  sheep-skins,) 
and  leather.    According  to  Blackstone,  ''  these 
were  called  the  hereditary  customs  of  the  Crown, 
and  were  due  on  the  exportation  only  of  those 
three  commodities,   and  of  none  others,   and 
-these  were  styled  the  staple  commodities  of  the 
kingdom,   because  they   were    obliged    to    be 
brought  to  those  parts,  where  the  King's  Staple 
was  established,  in  order  to  be  first  rated,  and 
then  exported.    They  were  denominated  in  the 
barbarous  Latin  of  our  ancient  records  cuslutnat 
not  cansuetudineSf  which  is  the  language  of  our 
law,  whenever  it  means  merely  usages.    The 
duties  on  wool,  sheep-skins,  or  wool-fels,  and 
-leather  exported,  were  called  custuma  anliqua  sive 
magna^  and  were  payable  by  every  merchant, 
as  well  native  as  stranger,  with  this  difference, 
that  merchant  strangers  paid  an  additional  toll, 
viz.  half  as  much  again  as  was  paid  by  natives. 
The  custuma  parva  et  nova  were  an  impost  of  3d. 
in  the  pound  due  from  merchant  strangers  only 
for  all  commodities,  as  well  imported  as  exported, 
which  was  usually  called  the  aliens*  duty,  and 
was  first  granted  in  31  £dw.  1.    But  these  an- 
cient hereditary  customs,  especially  those  on 
wool,  and  woolfels,  came  to  be  of  little  account, 
when  the  nation  became  sensible  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  home  manufacture,  and  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  wool  by  statute  1 1  Edw.  3,  cap.  1  /'  * 

^  Blackstone's  Commentariesi,  Vol.  1,  p.  314. 
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The  fint  recognition  of  these  customs  is  iii  the 
statute  25  £dw.  1.  Ch.  7,  1297,  which  Sir  Edw. 
Coke  considers,  according  to  Blackstone,  to 
refer  to  the  King's  first  claim  to  them,  which 
was  by  grant  of  Parliament  3  Edw.  1,  though 
the  record  itself  is  not  now  extant. 

The  fullest  account  of  the  origin  and  ^ifia 
lOtfjf  of  the  S^tSpl$  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in 
Anderson's  '*  History  of  Commerce,"  although 
I  am  by  no  means  certain,  that  he  is  in  all 
respects  correct,  as  he,  or  his  authorities,  (treat- 
ing of  commercial  transactions,  which  passed 
long  prior  to  the  age  of  printing,)  may  have 
stated,  as  decided  facts,  those  inferences,  which 
were  but  problematical.  It  has  been  said,  that 
there  was  a  commercial  society  known  by  the 
denomination  of"  The  Merchants  of  the  Staple," 
that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  year  1 248,  that  **  it 
had  the  regal  form  of  a  corporation  before  the 
12th  year  of  Edw.  2,  1319,  as  there  are  records 
in  the  pipe  ofiice  of  the  exchequer,  which  men- 
tion that  it  was  actually  a  corporation  with  the 
title  of  the  Mayor  and  Constables  of  the  Staple 
of  England,  who  then  had  their  staple  at  Ant- 
werp for  conducting  the  sale  of  English  staple 
wares,  and  the  importation  of  such  foreign  goods, 
as  were  wanted  at  home;"  that  in  1328  it  was 
enacted  the  S^tAplf  should  cease,  but  that  in 
1336  it  was  again  fixed  in  Brabant,  in  1341  at 
Bruges,  and  in  1348  at  Calais,  whither,  and  to 
no  other  place,  all  merchandize  exported  from 
England,  Ireland, and  Wales,  either  by  denizens, 
or  aliens,  were  to  be  shipped  from  England, 
and  there  landed. 
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In  the  necessary,  but,  to  many  I  fear,  un- 
interesting, pursuit  of  this  subject,  I  shall  notice 
in  order  the  principal  statutes  relating  to  the 
SitBpl$f  making  in  my  progress  occasional  re* 
marks,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  legal  courts* 
summing  up  at  the  close,  and  giving  from  the 
whole  my  own  imperfect  opinion. 

The  code  of  laws  passed  during  this  early 
€era  is  by  no  means  perfect.  Many  of  the  an« 
cient  acts  (some  of  them  of  importance)  appear 
not  in  the  edition  of  the  statutes  now  before  me, 
that  of  Pickering,  although  they  are  referred  to 
by  history,  or  by  other  later  statutes.  The  first 
recognition  of  the  S^ttipltf  as  observed  by 
Blackstone,  is  by  25  Edw.  1.  Ch.  7  (1297).  This 
statute  is  entitled  *'  A  release  of  toll  taken  by  the 
King  for  woolj  and  a  grants  that  he  will  not  take 
the  like  without  common  consent ^  and  good-will. '' 
It  is  very  brief,  and,  as  it  will  lead  in  my  potes 
to  a  singular  illustration  of  my  first  Essay,  I 
will  here  transcribe  it.  The  original  is  in  Nor- 
man French,  in  which  language,  or  in  Latin, 
were  passed  our  ancient  English  Laws.  It  is 
as  follows :  *'  And  for  so  much  as  the  more  part 
^  the  community  of  the  realm  find  themsdves  sore 
grieved  with  the  maletent  of  wools ^  that  is  to  wit  a 
toll  of  forty  shillings  for  every  sack  of  wooU  ond 
have  made  petition  to  us  to  release  the  same ;  We 
at  their  requests  have  yearly  released  it,  and 
have  for  granted  us  and  our  heirs,  that  we  shall 
not  take  such  things  without  our  common  assent 
and  goodwill,  saving  to  us  and  our  heirs  the  cus- 
tom of  wools,  skins,  and  leather,  granted  before 
by  the  commonalty  aforesaid.     In  witness  of 
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which  things  we  have  caused  these  our  letters 
to  be  made  patent.  Witness  Edward,  (1)  our 
son  at  London  in  the  tenth  day  of  October,  the 
five  and  twentieth  of  our  reign."  By  this  statute 
it  appears,  that  the  subjects  complained  of  the 
heavy  impost,  (forty  shillings  on  every  sack  of 
wool!)  and,  I  think,  with  great  justice.  It  must» 
at  the  then  high  value  of  money,  have  been  an 
enormous  tax.  It  seems  the  Monarch  yielded 
to  the  public  remonstrance,  yet  reserving  his 
hereditary  claim  ''  to  the  custom  of  wool,  skins^ 
and  leather  granted  before  by  the  commonalty 
aforesaid."  No  statute  relative  to  the  subject 
of  our  inquiry  can  be  clearly  ascertained  to  have 
passed  during  the  reign  of  Edw.  2.  The  next» 
which  elicits  attention,  is  that  of  the  2  Edw.  3. 
Oh.  9.  (1328),  and  this  is  very  remarkably  ano- 
malous, as  it  is  the  result  of  a  policy  contrary 
to  the  preceding,  and  subsequent,  spirit  of  the  age. 
It  is  enacted,  *'  that  the  staples  beyond  the  sea^ 
and  on  this  side,  ordained  by  Kings  in  times 
past,  and  the  pains  thereupon  provided,  shall 
cease,  and  that  all  merchant  strangers  and 
privy,  may  go  and  come  with  their  merchandises 
into  England,  after  the  tenor  of  the  great  char- 
ter, and  the  writs  thereupon  shall  be  sent  to  aU 
sherifis  of  England,  and  to  all  mayors  and  bai- 
liffs  of  good  towns,  where  need  shall  require." 
The  temporary  cause  of  this  deviation  from  the 
usual  policy  cannot,  perhaps,  now  be  discovered 
under  the  minutest  inquiry.  The  export  duties, 
we  thus  see,  were  altogether  taken  off,  and  the 
1ttHpl$  totals  thereby  annulled.  This  must  ob- 
viously have  operated  to  the  increased  exporta- 
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tion  of  those  commodities,  so  much  so  indeed, 
that,  as  I  suspect,  sufficient  wool  was  not  left  in 
the  kingdom  to  carry  on  the  home  manufacture, 
and  apparently  the  evil  was  so  pressing,  that 
nine  years  after  (1337,)  it  was  by  11  of  Edw,  3. 
Ch.  1,  made  felony,  on  pain  *^  of  life  and  of 
member,"  for  any  merchant,  foreign,  or  denizen, 
to  carry  wool  out  of  the  realm.    This  measure 
must,  indeed,  have  created  a  great  excess  of 
wool  in  the  country,  had  it  not  been  met  at  the 
same   time  by  the  succeeding,  and  provident, 
law  of  Ch.  2,  which  directs,  that  none  within 
the  realm,  with  the  exception  of  the  Royal 
Family,  shall  wear  any  cloth  *^  other  than  is 
made  in  England^  Ireland^  Wales^  or  Scotland^ 
within  the  King's  power.''  Thus  is  one  extreme 
made  to  meet  another.    Ch.  3.  ordains,  that  no 
clothes  made  beyond  the  seas  shall  be  brought 
into  the  King's   dominions ;    and  in   cap.   5, 
*^  all  cloth-workers  of  strange  lands,  of  whatso- 
ever country  they  be,"  are  invited  to  come  within 
the  realm,  and  to  dwell,  where  they  choose.  "And 
to  the  intent  the  said  cloth-workers  shall  have 
the  greater  will  to  come  and  dwell  here,  our 
sovereign  lord  the  King  will  grant  them  fran- 
chises as  many  and  such  as  may  suffice  them." 
I  strongly  apprehend,  that  another  cause  ope- 
rated in  the  origin  of  this  Act  than  the  apparent 
and  intrinsic  desire  of  furthering  the  interests 
of  the  home  manufacture,  that  is,  embarrass- 
ment in  foreign  war  to  the  impediment  of  foreign 
trade.    This  is  obvious  from  the  Chs.  20  and 
21   of  14  Edw.  3.  (1340).     By  these  Acts  it 
appears,  that  he,  being  burthened  with  wars 
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against  France,  and  Scotland,  Bought  for,  and 
obtained  from  his  people,  the  9th  lamb,  the  9th 
fleece,  and  the  9th  sheaf,  to  be  taken  by  two 
years  next  to  come,  and  also  an  increased  sub- 
sidy on  the  exportation  of  wool,  woolfels,  lead, 
tin,  and  leather.  This  latter  Ch.  recognises^ 
that  the  Parliament  **  did  grant,  and  establish, 
that  never  should  be  taken  more  custom  of  a 
Back  of  wool  than  half  a  mark,  nor  of  lead,  nor 
tin,  nor  woolfels  than  the  old  custom.*'  This,  I 
should  imagine,  must  refer  to  some  statute,  (not 
appearing  in  the  books,)  which  passed  in  the 
year  1338,  or  1339,  but  by  this  new  Ib,w  forty 
-shillings  is  again  imposed  on  every  sack  of 
wool,  **  to  endure  for  a  small  season."  In  the 
following  year,  15  Edw.  3,  Ch.  5  (1341)  ordains, 
that  (in  support  of  the  previous  statute)  **  no 
merchant,  nor  other''  should  export  wools,  &c. 
for  a  certain  time,  *^  to  the  intent,  that  the  King 
be  served  of  that,  that  to  him  is  granted,"  and 
after  that  time  it  is  allowed,  that  **  every  mer- 
chant of  the  realm,  and  other,  may  freely  sell, 
buy,  and  pass  the  sea  with  their  merchandises 
of  wools,  and  all  other  things,  paying  the  cus- 
tom of  old  time  used."  Here,  then,  the  §^t{ipl$ 
seems  intendedly  to  be  re-established  for  a  per- 
manence. 

Now,  gentle  reader,  we  are  arrived  at  a  most 
important  statute  in  connexion  with  this,  as  I 
-fear  to  you,  dull  inquiry,  that,  which  is  charac- 
teristically denominated  "  The  Statute  of  the 
S^tSi9lfp  made  anno  27  Edw.  3  stat.  2,  and  Anno 
Domini  1353."  At  the  period  of  the  passing 
of  this  statute,  Calais  was  the  staple  town,  to 
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which  all  staple  commodities  from  the  realms  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Wales  were  exported, 
and  there  the  duties  of  the  Crown  were  received. 
The  preamble  of  this  important  statute  sets 
forth  **  the  damage,  which  hath  notoriously  come 
BB  welt  to  us,  and  to  the  great  men,  as  to  our 
people  of  the  realm  of  England^  and  of  our  lands 
^f  Waks^  and  Ireland^  because  that  the  staple 
of  wools,  leather,  and  woolfels  of  our  said  realm, 
and  lands,  have  been  holden  out  of  our  said 
realm  and  lands,  and  also  for  the  great  profits*, 
which  should  come  to  the  said  realm,  and  landa, 
if  the  staple  were  holden  within  the  same,  and  not 
elsewhere."  It  is  then  directed,  that  the  3tS9l^ 
of  wools,  leather,  woolfels,  and  lead  should 
l>e  held  *'  for  England^  at  Newcastle  upon  Tine^ 
Yarky  Lincoln^  Norwich^  Westminster^  Canterbury ^ 
Chichester y  Winchester ^  Exeter ^  and  Bristol:  for 
Wales  at  *  Kaermerdeyn :  and  for  Ireland  at 
'\Devyliny  Water/ardy  Cark^  and  Drogheda^  and 
not  elsewhere.'*  It  is  subsequently  directed, 
that  these  commodities  should  be  transmitted 
from  the  inland  towns  named  through  the  fol^- 
lowing  neighbouring  seaports,  thus  that  they 
^should  be  conveyed  *'  from  York  to  HulU  from 
Lincoln  to  %  Saint  Sotolf^  from  Norwich  to  great 
Yarmouth^  from  Westminster  to  London,  from 
Canterbury  to  Sandwich^  and  from  Winchester  to 
Southampton ;"  and  the  commodities  taken  from 
the  staple  towns  to  the  ports  were  to  be  re- 
weighed,  &c.,  and  sold  to,  and  exported  only  by, 
merchant  strangers  to  what  parts  beyond  the 
seas  it  should  please  them,  but  that  they  should 

*  Caermarthen.  f  Dublin.  X  Bostoti. 
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iiere  hold  no  S^ttiplt^    By  Cli.  3,  all  persons 
may  buy  wools,  fells,  &c.,  so  that  they  bring 
them  to  the  ^ttiplt  I  and  it  is   made  felony, 
upon  pain  of  life  and  member,  for  an  English, 
Welsh,  or  Irish,  Merchant' to  transport  wool,  &c. 
By  Ch.  18,  merchants  of  Ireland,  and  Wales, 
may  bring  their  merchandise  to  the  3^9^^ 
of  England.    By  Ch.  23,  officers  thereof,  and 
merchants^   repairing   to  it,  shall   be   sworn    to 
maintain  the  S^tuP^tf  and  the  laws,  and  the 
customs  of  it.     The  above  are  the  only  chapters 
necessary  for  me  to  quote ;  but  this  important 
statute,  for  the  governance  of  the  S^ttipltf  is  in 
itself  a  code  of  laws,  containing  no  less  than 
twenty-nine  chapters,     in  the  37  of  Edw.   3, 
(1363,)  Calais  was  again  made  a  staple  town, 
but  this  statute  does  not  appear  in  the  books ;  it 
is  however  referred  to  by  the  43  Edw.  3,  Ch.  1 , 
(1369,)  by  which,  on  account  of  the  then  war 
between  England  and  France,  the  ^tA^l^  is 
removed  from  Calais,  and  the  staple  towns  some- 
what varied  from  the  former  law.    The  towns, 
named  in  this   renewed    act,   are   "  Newcastle, 
Kingston  upon  Hull,  Saint  Botolph,  Yarnumthy 
Queenborough,  Westminster^  Chicheslery  Winches- 
ter, Exeter,  and  Bristol;''  thus  we  see  York, 
Lincoln^  and  Norwich,  by  their  omission,  cease 
to  be  staple  towns,  and  Kingston  upon  Hull,  (now 
Hull,)  Saint  Botolph,  (now  Boston,)  and  Yar- 
mouth,  are    made  primary  staples,   and    that 
Queenborough    is    named   in    lieu    of  Canter- 
bury.   The  Welsh  Town,  and  the  Irish  Towns, 
remain  as  before.    The  next  statute,  relative  to 
the  ^tStpXtf  at  which  I  arrive,  is  that  of  14 
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Rich.  2,  (1390.)    It  contains  several  chapters, 
and,  by  the  first,  the  S^t&plt  is  removed  from 
Calais  into  England,  (from  thence  it  is  evident, 
that,    by  some  unnoticed   statute,  it  was  re- 
moved back  to  Calais  between  the  last-recited 
Act  and  the  present  one,  between  the  years 
1369  and  1390,)  and  every  alien   merchant  is 
to  bestow  half  the   money  received  upon   the 
commodities  of  this  realm.     By  Ch.  4,  denizens 
are  restrained  from  buying  wools  but  of  the 
owners  of  the  sheep,  or  at  the  ^t^Pl^^    ^^-  ^ 
directs,  that   no   denizen,  but  only  strangers, 
shall  "  carry  wools,  leather,  woolfels,  or  lead  out 
of  the  realm  of  Efigland  to  the  parties  beyond 
the  seas  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  same." 
The  next  statute,  that  of  2  Hen.  6,  cap.  4,  (1423,) 
re-establishes  the  ^tsip\$  at  Calais.     It  recites 
in  its  preamble,  that  Edw.  3  did  ordain,  that  his 
SttUP^^  should  be  at  Calais,  and  that  ''  the 
whole  repair  of  mooIs,  woolfels,  leather,  lead, 
tin,  butter,  cheese,  and  other  merchandise,  (ex- 
cept woollen  cloths,  and  red  herring,)  passing  out 
of  the  realm  of  England,  and  his  lands  of  Wales^ 
and  Ireland^  and  the  town  oi  Berwick  upon  Tweed, 
should  be  at  the  said  town  of  Calais."    The 
statute  of  Edw.  3,  here  referred  to,  (as  before 
observed,)  does  not  appear  in  the  books,  but 
we  may  perceive,  that  it  included  within  the 
Sb^BLP^t  fresh  articles,  butter,  and  cheese,  as 
here  mentioned.    This  act  also  refers  to  one  in 
the  1  of  Hen.  4,  but  which  likewise  is  not  to 
be  met  with  in  the  statute-book,  and  which,  as 
it  appears,   made   an   exception  in   favour  of 
"  Genoa,  Venice,  Catalonia,  Arragon,  and  other 
realms,  lands,  and  countries,  towards  the  west. 
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being^  of  the  King's  amity/'  and  allowed  them 
to  ship  at  Hampton,  (Southampton,)  wools,  &c., 
and  take  them  **  into  their  country  towards  the 
West;"  but  this  favourable  exception  is  here 
annulled,  and  all  merchandise,  passing  out  of 
England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  is  directed  to  be 
carried  to  Calais,  so  long  as  the  ^tSi!flj\t  shall 
l>e  there.  By  the  3  Hen.  6,  Ch.  4  (1424)  butter 
and  cheese  are  declared  to  be  no  longer  articles 

of  the  3to9l^t  ^^^  ^^^  Chancellor  for  the  time 
being  is  empowered  to  license  any  one  under 
the  Great  Seal  to  carry  these  to  any  other  parts 
than  to  the  ^taflle !  The  6  Hen.  6,  Ch.  6 
(1427)  establishes  Melcombe  Haven  (now  better 
known  as  Weymouth)  as  a  staple  place,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  others  before  appointed  by  statute, 
and  by  8  Hen.  6,  Ch.  17  (1429)  Calais  is  con- 
firmed as  the  foreign  ^tEpl^t  and  for  wools, 
woolfelsy  leather,  lead,  tin,  and  other  merchan- 
dise, conveyed  elsewhere,  double  value  is  to  be 
forfeited,  unless  by  merchants  of  Genoa,  Venice, 
&c.,  conveying  "  into  their  country  towards  the 
west,^'  and  saving  its  old  privileges  to  Berwick 
upon  Tweed.  Ch.  19  is  enacted  against  strangers 
mariners  of  Flanders,  Holland,  Zealand,  and 
Urahant,  and  declares,  that,  if  any  one,  of  those 
parts,  takes  wools,  woolfels,  &c.,  from  this  realm 
in  his  ship,  and  concealed  underneath  wood, 
wheat,  &c.,  to  any  other  port  than  to  Calais,  he 
shall  forfeit  ship  and  cargo.  An  exception  is 
made  in  favour  of  such,  which,  by  the  ordinance 
made,  shall  pass  over  **  the  streights  of  Mar- 
rock.''  These  are  here  mentioned  for  the  first 
time.     The  Straits  of  Gibraltar  are,  without 
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doubt,  meant,  and  the  exception  must  be  in 
favour  of  those,  as  before  mentioned,  from  Fe- 
nicey  Genoay  &c.  The  expression  may  probably 
be  the  conniption  of  MoroccOy  but  I  have  never 
seen  the  word  before.  Ch.  20,  for  the  preven- 
tion of  undue  means  to  lower  the  value  of  the 
exported  wools,  and  woolfels,  &c.,  ordains,  that 
no  persons,  inhabiting  the  town  of  Calaisy  shall 
buy  any  such  commodities  "  beyond  the  seas." 
By  the  10  Hen.  6,  Ch.  7,  (1432,)  all  staple  arti- 
cles, carried  elsewhere  than  to  the  ^tB^Xt  of 
Calais,  are  directed  to  be  forfeited,  and  one  half 
of  the  value  to  go  to  the  King,  and  the  other  to 
the  discoverer  ;  the  usual  exception  is  made  in 
favour  of  the  licensed  parties,  those  trading 
within  "  the  streights."  The  14  Hen.  6,  Ch.  2 
(1435)  is  a  similar  protecting  act  in  favour  of 

Calaisy  and  the  ^tA^l^t  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  enacts,  that 
the  payment  shall  be  in  bullion,  which  shall  be 
taken  to  the  mint  at  Calais.  This  statute  is 
also  accompanied  with  saving  exceptions  in 
favour  of  Genoay  Venicey  Tuscanyy  Lombardyy 
Florencey  and  Cataloniay  and  also  of  Benmck 
upon  Tweed.  Ch.  5  and  Ch.  8  of  the  same  year 
are  passed  to  prevent  secret  exportation  from 
creeks,  instead  pf  the  assigned  wharfs,  and 
(2)  afford  a  strong  proof  of  the  prevalence  of 
smuggling.  The  statute,  18  Hen.  6,  Ch.  15, 
(1439,)  makes  it  felony  to  convey  wool,  or  wool- 
fels, out  of  the  realm  to  any  other  place  than 
Calais,  "  provided  always,  that  the  wools,  which 
pass  the  streights  of  Marrock  shall  be  in  no 
wise  comprised  within  this  ordinance."  The 
next  statute  to  be  mentioned  is  of  some  im- 
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portance.  It  is  the  2  Ch.  27  Hen.  6,  (1448.)  It 
states  the  manifest,  and  great  diminution  of 
duties,  which  for  many  years  in  the  time  of 
Edw.  3,  produced  £60,000  yearly,  or  more,  but 
owing  to  various  frauds,  and  smuggling,  and 
the  selling  of  wools  in  Brabant,  &c.,  by  those, 
who  were  licensed  to  carry  over  the  mountains, 
to  such  men,  as  were  before  accustomed  to  resort 
to,  and  buy  at,  Calaisy  the  duties  were  become 
lowered  in  receipt  to  less  than  the  yearly  sum 
of  £12,000.  For  these  reasons,  all  licences  were 
declared  void,  unless  those  to  pass  '^  the  streights 
of  Marrockj'  and  imless  those  granted  **  to  our 
Lady,  the  Queen,  our  Companion,"  to  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk^  to  the  Prior  of  BridlingtoUf  and  his 
successor,  and  also  to  T/iamas  WcLUingham^ 
Thomas  BroiCHy  and  John  Pennycocky  Esquires. 
We  have  here  the  curious  fact,  that  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  the  spirited  Queen  of  Henry,  the 
Sixth,  deigned  to  become  a  royal,  and  female, 
merchant ! 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  times  of  Edward, 
the  Fourth,  the  cotemporary  of  JlOJ^tt  3^all0# 
It  is  said,  that  he  was  the  patron  of  commerce, 
and  manufacture,  and  that  he  was  himself  a 
merchant !  *  In  his  third  year  he  passed  an 
Act,  Ch.  1,(1463,)  restraining  aliens  from  the 
exportation  of  wools,  and  making  certain  regu- 
lations for  its  shipment  from  the  port  of  NeW' 
castle  alone,  as  to  particular  portions  of  the  north. 
All  wool  exported  is  to  be  sent  to  Calais.  This 
statute  was  evidently,  indeed  expressly,  intended 
to  favour  the  manufacturing  interests.    The  4  of 

•  Henry's  Hist,  of  Britain,  Vol.  10,  p.  69. 
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Edw.  4,  Ch.  2  (1464)  reiterates  the  complaint  of 
deficient  revenue  by  frauds,  smuggling,  &c.  It 
confirms  the  foreign  ^tA^l^  to  Calaisy  but  alters 
the  home  staple  towns,  which  by  this  Act  are 
appointed  to  be  Pooler  Southampton^  Chichester^ 
Sandwich^  LondoUy  Ipswichy  Hoston^  HulU  and 
Lynn.  Thus  it  was  removed  from  Winchester j 
Sristoly  Melcombe^  Queenboroughy  Yarmouth^  and 
Exeter.  Newcastle  is  again  named  as  the  port, 
from  whence  the  wools,  &c.,  of  some  of  the 
northern  parts  are  to  be  sent  out.  The  Ch.  4  of 
the  same  year  opens  in  this  singular  manner : 
"  Whereas  by  subtil  bargains  made  in  buying 
of  wools,  before  that  the  sheep,  that  bear  the 
same,  be  shorn,  the  cloth-makers  of  this  realm 
can  well  nigh  find  none  to  be  sold  to  the  great 
grief  of  them,  which  have  been  accustomed  to 
have  their  living  by  the  mean  of  the  making  of 
cloth.''  It  then  forbids  such  contracts  in  seven- 
teen specified  counties,  of  which  "  Wiltshire  "  is 
one.  This  Act,  and  many  others  in  this  reign, 
evince  the  solicitude  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
home  manufacture.  14  Edw.  4,  Ch.  3  (1474) 
enacts,  that  the  wools,  and  woolfels,  of  those 
northern  parts,  which  used  to  be  shipped  at 
Newcastle^  shall  be  sent  to  Calais^  or  to  the  town 
of  Bertvick  in  Brabant. 

I  have  now,  gentle  reader,  stated  the  intent, 
and  substance,  of  all  the  principal  statutes  of 
the  ^tB^\tf  which  I  can  find  in  the  well-known 
edition  of  the  general  statutes  by  Pickering;  but 
we  may  feel  assured,  that  the  legal  records,  here 
set  before  us,  are  neither  the  beginning,  nor  the 
end  of  this  interesting  portion  of  our  commercial 
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regulations ;   yet,   from  the  statutes  cited,  we 
gain  information,  I  think,  amply  sufficient* to 
satisfy  our  minds,  as  to  what  was  the  SttAplCp 
and  what  were  its  laws.     It  now,  then,  becomes 
my  duty  to  impart  my  opinions  of  this  branch 
of  our  ancient  commercial  polity,  which  is  en* 
yeloped  in  the  mists  of  time,  little  thought  of, 
and,  when  thought  of,  little  understood ;  yet,  in 
thus  imparting  my  own  creed  as  to  this  subject, 
1  feel,  that  I  travel  "  per  ignes  suppositos  cineri 
doloso'' — that  I  lie  open  to  the  charge  of  having 
deviated  from  the  general,  and  prevalent,  notions 
of  those,  who  have  written  before  me,  men  of 
talent,  and  judgment,  and  whose  opinions  have 
been  long  sanctioned  by  the  world.     Henry,  in 
his  interesting  *'  History  of  Great  Britain,"  saith 
thus  :  "  The  Company  of  the  Merchants  of  the 
Staple  was  formed  about  the  beginning  of  this 
period,  (1216  to  1369,)  and  in  the  course  of  it 
became  very  considerable  for  the  number  of  its 
members,  and  importance  of  its  transactions. 
The  views,  with  which  this  company  was  esta- 
blished, and  the  priviledges,  with  which  it  was 
invested,  are  worthy  of  our  attention,  as  they 
discover  the  ideas,  that  were  then  entertained 
of  trade.     It  was  established  to  answer  these 
two  ends  :   1st,  To  purchase,  and  collect  all,  that 
could  be  spared  of  the  chief  commodities  of  the 
kingdom,  which  were  these  five,  wool,  woolfels, 
leather,  lead,  and  tin,  and  to  convey  them  to 
certain  towns,  which  were  called  staple  townsy 
that  the  King's  customs  might  be  collected  with 
ease,  and  that  foreign  merchants  might  know 
where  to  find  these  commodities  in  sufficient 
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quantities.  2iidly,  To  export  these  staple  wares 
to  foreign  countries,  and  to  import  returns  for 
them  in  goods,  coin,  or  bullion.  Natives  as 
well  as  foreigners  might  be,  and  were  employed 
in  executing  the  first  of  these  ends,  but  no 
natives  of  England,  Ireland,  or  Wales  could  be 
concerned  directly  or  indirectly  in  exporting 
any  of  these  commodities."  *  Henry  here  pro- 
nounces in  favour  of  the  credence  of  a  chartered 
Company  of  Merchants.  He  does  not  seem, 
however,  to  have  accurately  studied  the  statutes, 
but  to  have  placed  his  faith  on  those,  who  went 
before  him.  He  never  intently  observed  the 
various  powers,  and  restraints,  imparted  to,  or 
placed  on,  the  merchant  alien,  or  denizen,  (the 
enfranchised  merchant,)  or  the  native  merchant. 
The  general  '*  History  of  Britain,"  written  by 
Dr.  Henry,  is,  however,  an  admirable  work, 
but,  before  he  treated  on  the  ^ttiplCf  he  should 
have  attentively  referred  to  the  Book  of  Sta- 
tutes, to  the  legislative  "  History  of  England." 
Anderson,  in  his  valuable,  and  more  early  work 
than  the  above,  "  The  History  of  Commerce," 
also  seems  to  entertain  the  same  notion,  viz., 
"  that  the  merchants  of  the  staple  were  a  com- 
pany trading  with  a  joint  fund,  sanctioned  by 
charter,  and  supported  by  peculiar,  and  ex- 
clusive, priviledges." 

From  these  opinions  I,  with  deference,  dis* 
sent. 

The  ^UiplCf  it  is  said,  had  its  origin  about 
the  year   1248,  and  that  it  was  first  held   at 

*  History  of  Britain,  Vol.  8,  p.  333. 
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Antwerp— was  annulled  in  1328 — was  again 
fixed  at  Antwerp  1336 — at  Bruges  in  1341—^ 
and  at  Calais  in  1348.  This  was  then,  and  at 
other  subsequent  times,  the  foreign  town,  to 
which  staple  commodities  were  exported  from 
these  realms.  It  is  also  said,  that  this  (sup- 
posedy  as  I  aver)  society  "  had  the  regal  form 
of  a  corporation  before  the  12th  year  of  Edw.  2, 
1319,  as  there  are  records  in  the  pipe  oflBice  of 
the  Exchequer,  which  mention,  that  it  was  ac- 
tually a  corporation  with  the  title  of  the  mayor 
and  constables  of  the  staple  of  England,  who 
then  had  their  staple  at  Antwerp."  The  pro- 
bable misinterpretation  of  this  passage  may 
have  also  confirmed  the  erroneous  opinion  as  to 
the  Commercial  Society.  By  2  Edw.  3,  Ch.  9, 
(I328«)  it  is  enacted,  ''  That  the  staples  beyond 
the  sea  and  on  this  side,  ordained  by  Kings  in 
times  past,  and  the  pains  thereupon  provided, 
shall  ceased  and  yet  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
suppression  of  any  associated^  and,  trading  com- 
panjf;  and  by  11  Edw.  3,  Ch.  1,  it  is  directed, 
•*  That  no  merchant  foreign^  nor  denizen,  nor 
wone  other  of  what  estate,  or  condition  he  be  of, 
on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  life  and  of  member ^  and 
of  as  much  as  he  may  forfeit  towards  our  sove- 
reign lord  the  King,  shall  bring  or  cause  to  be 
brought,  by  himself,  nor  by  other,  privily  lior 
apertly  from  henceforth  any  wools  out  of  the 
realm,  till  by  the  King  and  his  Council  it  be 
thereof  otherwise  provided."  Here  we  see  no 
abrogation,  nor  yet  continuance,  of  the  privi- 
leges of  any  trading  company.  By  27  Edw.  3, 
Ch.  1,  (1353,)  the  ^tO^le  was  established  at 
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onany    English    towns,    and  in  each   town    a 
may  or  ^  and  constables  thereof  were  appointed 
in  a  similar  manner,  as  at  Antwerp,  Bruges, 
or  Calais,   when    it    was    alone    at    either    of 
those  places,   and  in  each  place  these  officers, 
acting  under  the  staple  law,  so  far  formed  a 
corporation,  but  they  were  not  a  Company ^  or 
Society,  trading  on  their  own  account.     By  this 
statute  it  is  enacted,  that  ^^  the  said  mercbcin- 
dises  shall  be  carried  by  merchant  strangers, 
n^hich  have  bought  the  same,  and  not  by  Eng- 
lishmen, Welchmen,  or  Irishmen,  to  the  ports 
beyond  the  sea  out  of  the  said  realm  and  lands, 
to  what  parts  it  shall  please  the  said  merchant 
strangers/'    '^  And  that  the  mayor  of  the  staple 
and  custumers  take  an  oath  of  all  the  merchants, 
which  shall  so  pass  with  wools,  leather,  woolfels, 
and  lead,  that  they  shall  hold  no  staple  beyond 
ihe  sea  of  the  same  merchandise."    The  whole 
of  this  statute  negatives  the  existence  of  an  ex* 
elusive  trading  community.   There  is  declaredly 
no  3tA|ll0  beyond  the  sea,  natives  are  forbidden 
to  export,  and  the  export  trade  is  open  to  all 
foreigners  to  take,  and  sell  abroad,  where  they 
pleased,  so  that  they  there  hold  no  ^tA^I^^ 

By  the  37  £dw.  3,  (1363,) Calais  is  again  made 
the  general  §^tspl$f  but  by  the  43  of  the  same 
King,  Ch«  1,  (1369,)  it  was  expressly  ronoved 
from    Calais,    and    re-restablished    at    certain 

'  ft 

ijj^nglish  Towns,  and  the  trade  was  generally 
thrown  open,  inland,  and  abroad^  ^*  to  all  mer^ 
chants,  aliens,  and  denizens,'*  and  in  this  statute 
again  no  mention  is  made  of  the  suppression  of 
(Uiy  exclusively  primleged  trading  Company,  nor 
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on  the  purview  oi  this  statute— -indeed  of  thier 
whole  of  the  staple  laws — is  there  where-^ 
withal  to  draw  any  inference  whatsoever,  that 
there  was  at  any  time  a  company  of  merchants 
trading  on  their  joint  stock  with  exclusive  pri^ 
vileges,  called  '*  The  Company  of  the  Merchants 
of  the  Staple."  I  say  this  alone  with  reference 
to  the  trade  of  wools,  woolfels,  &c.,  exported 
frcm  this  country,  but  I  think  it  possible,  yei 
not  probable,  that  whilst  the  ^tA^l^  was  at 
Bruges,  and  at  Antwerp,  the  natives  of  £ng-( 
land,  appointed,  and  sent  there  to  collect  the 
revenues  of  the  Crown,  might  have  been  en-; 
do  wed  with  peculiar  privileges  by  the  Dukes  o£ 
Burgundy  and  Brabant,  as  to  the  export  inta 
England  of  certain  commodities  from  their  re^ 
spective  dominions ;  but  for  this  ^  priori  there 
is  no  strong  argument  in  its  favour,  neither  is 
there  proof  of  it,  and  tlie  deficiency  of  proof 
does,  in  my  opinion,  negative  the  fact ;  for, 
although  not  an  English  Law,  yet  some  refer- 
ence would  be  found  to  such  a  Company  in  one 
of  those  two  towns,  or,  at  a  later  period,  at 
Calais,  if.  such  there  were,  amongst  the  many 
statutes  of  the  ^tSplC^  The  town  of  Calais 
was  taken  by  Edward,  the  Third,  and,  from  its 
convenient  propinquity  to  England,  it  quickly: 
became  the  foreign  staple  town  in  lieu  of  Bruges, 
or  Antwerp.  In  the  4  Edw.  4,  Ch.  2,  (1464,) 
Calais  was  confirmed  as  the  foreign  staple 
town,  simultaneously  with  the  existence  of 
certain  towns  in  England,  where  the  duties 
were  taken,  and  the  wools,  &c.,  then  exported 
to  the  mart  at  Calais,  but  in  previous  instances 
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the  ^S^tdipli^  waa  usually  confined  to  Calais — 
exclusWely  of  English  staple  towns  —  or  to 
the  staple  towns  of  England  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  that  of  Calais.  When  it  was  at  Calais 
ofone,  the  duties  of  the  reyenue  officers,  the 
mayor,  and  constables,  of  the  ;S^tApl^  were  most 
important,  as  the  imposts  arising  from  the 
exports  of  the  whole  realm  were  restricted  to  be 
taken  at  that  place.  The  officers  of  the  S^tsplt 
at  Calais  were  consequently  natives  of  England, 
men  of  eminence,  and  affluence,  and,  as  we  may 
suppose,  merchants.  The  office  was  biennial, 
and,  whilst  this  year  it  may  be  held  by  an 
affluent  merchant  of  York,  the  next  it  might  be 
filled  by  an  eminent  merchant  of  London,  Bris- 
tol, Southampton,  or  some  other  distant  place, 
nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose,  that  the 
office  was  restricted  to  a  merchant  of  a  staple 
town.  I  beg  to  observe,  that  the  very  high  im- 
portance of  the  office  attaches  to  the  mayor  of 
the  3tA{ll^  of  Calais  alone,  as  when  the  office 
of  mayor  pertained  at  the  same  time  to  many 
English  Towns,  its  honour,  although  great,  was 
much  diminished  by  its  sub-division.  In  the 
year  1466,  we  learn,  that,  at  the  celebrated 
feast,  given  by  Archbishop  Nevil,.  on  his  en- 
thronization,  were  seated 

''  m  m  um  uhu  m  m  mam 

"^Mbt  MAiov  of  tbt  Staplt  at  dtalittf  anh 
tbt  MAiov  of  l^ottte  ^itb  all  tde  loot- 
0()ip(ull  men  of  tbt  0aUr  title:'  i  find, 

that  the  Mayor  of  the  §^UiplC  of  Calais  at  that 
time  was  Richard  Yorke,  Knight,  and  that  he 
was  also  then  one  of  the  Sherifils  of  the  city  of 
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York.*  The  fifth  table  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  assigned  to  the  Mayor,  and  Corporation  of 
York,  and  Sir  Richard  Yorke  took  his  seat  at 
that  table  as  a  guest,  probably,  in  his  capacity 
as  a  member  of  the  Corporation,  yet,  by  the 
above  extract  from  an  old  roll  cited  in  Leland's 
Collectanea,  '^  Cj^e  MAUtV  Ot  tbt  ^tOpU  At 
0Alt^^  seems  to  take  precedence  of  ^^  W^$ 

iHtator  ot  ^otke.'' 

It  appears  also  by  Hargrave,  that  in  1442, 
John  Thrusk,  a  great  merchant,  who  dwelt  in 
Hungate  in  that  city,  was  both  mayor,  and 
treasurer  of  the  ^tspl$  at  Calais.  We  may 
well  suppose,  that  the  English  Merchant,  during 
his  possession  of  the  honourable  distinction,  and 
emolument,  of  this  high  office,  took  up  his  abode 
principally  at  the  foreign  town  of  Calais.  The 
chief  officers  of  the  establishment  at  Calais,  as 
well  as  at  the  other  staple  towns,  were  a  mayor 
and  two  constables,  or  assistants ;  these  latter 
were  also,  probably,  selected  from  the  more 
eminent  merchants,  and,  having  served  the  in* 
ferior  office,  were,  as  we  may  presume,  in  their 
turn  raised  to  the  higher  office  of  mayor. 

I  trow,  gentle  reader,  that  you  will  regard 
the  truth  of  my  affirmation,  that  there  was  no 
exclusive  trading  company  under  the  title  of  '^  The 
Merchants  of  the  Staple,"  to  be  fully  established. 
I  have  drawn  my  arguments,  not  firom  a  pre- 
judiced mind,  but  from  historic  facts,  obtained 
from  the  review  of  the  statute  laws — in  fact — 
from  the  legislative  ^^  History  of  England."  I 
hear  you  now  ask  me,  '^  What,  then,  was  a  mer- 

•  Hargravc'j  History  of  York,  Vol.  1,  p.  317. 
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chant  of  the  ^XXfUt^-     Aiibrey,  as  you  say, 
denominated  J^OJ^  H^l^  as  ^'  a  mercliant  of 
the  staple!''    Yes!  many  were  such  merchants, 
but  yet  they  were  not  members  of  an  exelu* 
sive  trading'^  Company.    The  distinction  must  be 
apparent  on  reflection.    Every  merchant,  for 
instance,  who  under  the  27  Edw.  3,  Ch.  1,  traded 
in  the  then  export  commodities  of— wools— or 
leather — or  woolfels — or  lead— or  in  the  whole — •. 
f-i^dr  in  iBome  of  them— was  obliged  to  take 
ah  oath  to  maintain  the  staple  laws,  and  thus, 
in  x^gntradistinction  to   other  merchants,   and 
traders,  he  was  denominated — a  merchant  of  the 
^it^t^    It  was  thus  open  to  any  man  to  be*- 
come  such  a  merchant.    They  were,  as  we  may 
fairly  infer,  men  of  eminence  in  station — of 
affluence,  and  probity  of  character — men  pos-* 
sessing  capital  to  enable  them  to  engage  in  these 
importan  t   commercial   speculati  ons — residin g 
not  merely  ia  sea*ports,  but  also  in  the  principal 
inland  towns-^men  of  great  influence  in  their 
local  districts — inhabiting  mansions,  and  living 
ia  splendour,  and  whom  even  Kings  deigned  to 
visit.      Such  men  were  Greville — and  Wen* 
inan--^and  Halle^and  Webb.     Oh  I  *•  terque, 
quaterque  beatus!"  happy  the  man,  who  is, 
perchaunce,  descended  from  the  affluent  wool-» 
stapler,  or  manufacturer,  of  the  fifteenth  cen<^ 
tury! 

As  we  have  not  in  our  printed  statutes  the 
more  early  laws  of  the  3tft]llf  t  f^o  neither  have 
we,  as  before  observed,  those,  which  were  passed 
in  the  decline  of  this  commercial  polity.  \  can 
obtain  little  information  on  the  subject  after  the 
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4  of  Edw,  4.  We  may  suppose  that,  as  our 
home  manufacture  increased,  there  was  less 
.wool  to  be  exported ;  we  may  presume,  that,  as 
commerce  more  flourished,  so  also  would  the 
facilities  increase  for  the  surreptitious  convey- 
ance of  impost  goods  beyond  the  sea ;  we  have 
seen,  that  licences  were  granted  to  merchants, 
free  of  duty,  passing  through  the  **  streights  of 
Marrock,*'  and  that,  by  the  aid  of  those  mer- 
chants, many  were  withdrawn  from  attending 
the  3tAPl^  ^^  Calais^  who  would  otherwise  have 
gone  thither  to  make  their  purchases — in  fine — 
we  have  long  since  seen,  that  it  was  declared, 
the  duties  were  simk  in  amount  from  upwards 
of  £60,000  to  less  than  £12,000  per  annum,  and 
we  therefore  cannot  possibly  wonder  at  the 
gradual,  and,  at  last,  total,  extinction  of  the 
^tapl^t  which  we  may  probably  attribute  to 
the  final  loss  of  Calais. 

It  is  said,  that  the  ^ts^lt  was,  after  that, 
re-established  at  Bruges,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  but,  if  so,  the  removal, 
and  the  re-establishment,  must  have  been  under 
very  discouraging  prospects.  The  situation  of 
Bruges  was  much  less  convenient,  and  all  other 
circumstances,  which  operated  to  its  injury, 
remained  in  full  force,  if  not  in  increased  vigour. 
As  a  system  of  trade,  and  finance,  with  its  in- 
creasing  impediments,  it  could  not  equally  have 
flourished,  when  dependent  on  the  will,  and 
caprice,  of  a  foreign  power.  The  fall  of  Calais 
("  Haeret  lateri  lethalis  arundo,"  Virg.)  was 
doubtless  its  lingering,  but  fatal  wound. 

On  the  review  of  these  many  recited  statutes. 
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we  cannot  but  feel  surprised  at  their  ever- vary- 
ing policy — at  the  unsettled  notions,  which  then 
prevailed  as  to  the  modes,  by  the  pursuit  of 
which  the  interests  of  the  country  would  be 
best  consulted. 

At  one  time  Bruges,  Antwerp,  or  Calais  is 
made  the  sole  i^tA^I^  to  receive  all  our  exports, 
and  at  which  all  the  imposts  are  to  be  dis- 
charged*— at  another,  we  have  no  foreign  place 
of  S^tUplCf  but  it  is  fixed  at  different  towns  of 
the  realm  named  in  the  laws  of  the  day.f  At 
one  time  the  ^tspl^  is  annulled  both  at  home 
and  abroad  J — at  another,  our  home  towns  and 
Calais  are  simultaneously  made  places  of  the 
^tApl^«§  At  one  time,  foreign  merchants  enjoy 
the  export  trade  to  the  exclusion  of  the  denizen  || 
— at  another,  the  denizens  are  allowed  to  ex- 
port, whilst  it  is  so  forbidden  to  the  alien.  ^ 
At  one  time,  trade  is  thrown  open  to  both  home 
and  foreign  merchants,  and  they  are  allowed  to 
export  to  wheresoever  they  list** — at  another 
the  ports  are  closed  alike  to  all  parties,  ff  At 
one  time,  foreign  trade  seems  to  yield  to  the 
supposed  interests  of  the  home  manufacturerj| 
— at  another,  the  royal  coffers  gape  for  the 
impost  revenues,  in  defiance  of  all  consideration 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  inland  trade.  §§  So 
fickle  was  man,  and  thus  did  all  his  fond  pro- 

♦  1  Hen.  4.-2  Hen.  5.  f  27  Edw.  3.-43  Edw.  3. 

X  2  Edw.  3.— 1 1  Edw.  3.  §  6  Hen.  6.     4  Edw.  4. 

II  27  Edw.  3.— 14  Rich.  2.        IT  3  Edw.  4. 
♦•  15  Edw.  3.-43  Edw.  3—2  Edw.  3. 
tt  2  Edw.  3.— 11  Edw.  3.         tt  3  Edw.  4.— 11  Edw.  3. 
§§   14  Edw.  3. 
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jectB  for  the  staph  trade  receive  its  death-blow 
by  the  fall  of  Calais,  and — lest,  gentle  reader, 
you  should  accuse  me  of  staple  dulness,  we  will 
now  pass  on  to  the  discussion  of 


Of  which  it  is  impossible  to  assign  a  definite 
period  as   to  their  origin,   albeit   we    are   as 
certain  as  to  their  intent.    As  men   are  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  their  peculiar 
names,  thus  may  we  be  induced,  h  priori^  to 
believe,  that  they  would  again  distinguish  their 
several  properties,  and  productions  in  art,  by 
characteristic  differences.    As  the  Itt^td^Attt 
would  affix  his  adopted  ntfltft  to  his  bale  of 
goods,  so  in  a  somewhat  later  age  (following  his 
example)  did  the  early  printers,  engravers,  and 
painters  begin  also  to  affix  their  insignia  to 
their  several  works  of  art,  of  which  an  interest- 
ing  example  is  now    lying   before    me  —  the 
monogram  of  Albert  Durer  to  his  wood-engrav- 
ing of  Saint  Bartholomew  of  the  date  of  1523. 
There  is  great  similitude  between  the  marks  of 
all  these  parties,  and  were  a  number  of  them, 
in  an  intermingled  state,  to  be  exhibited  to  the 
eye,  a  stranger  to  the  peculiar  owner  could  not 
point  out  the  tttatlt  of  the  VXtXtf^Mit  from 
that  of  the  printer — the  mark  of  the  printer  from 
that  of  the  painter.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
of  uncouth  forms,  adopted  at  the  caprice  of  each 
individual,  and  not  seldom  consist  of  rude  mo- 
nograms of  the  initials  of  those,  to  whom  they 
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severally  pertain.    In  the  tttAtft  of  the  m^^ 
^attt  especially  we  often  see  his  misshapen 
monogrammatic    initials    connected    with   the 
Cross,  or  with  the  Sacred  Pennon  ;  and  I  cannot 
but  say,  that  I  recognise  here  a  figurative  mean- 
ing.    I  cannot  divest  my  mind  of  the  idea,  that 
the  pious  merchant  here  means  to  designate, 
that  his  mercantile  transactions  are  entered  into 
with  honest  integrity — that  he  trades  benecUh 
the  Cross — that  he  is  enlisted  under  the  Banner 
of  his  Saviour — that  he  enters  on  his  commer- 
cial dealings  with  the  good  faith  of  the  Chris- 
tian.   I  also  think,  that  the  celebrated  mono- 
^am  of  the  name  of  our  Saviour  on  the  Laba- 
rum  (3),  or  standard  of  the  Romans,  borne  (as 
well  as  the  eagle)  after  the  taking  of  Byzan- 
tium,  was    the    prototype    of   the  monogram 
adopted  by  the  merchant  of  the  middle  age. 
In  the  earlier  days  of  heraldry,  the  man   of 
commerce  did  not  aspire  to  the  use  of  coat- 
armour.    The  mettftanVli  matfa  bore  no  re- 
ference to  heraldry,  and,  I  ween,  that  it  would 
have  been  resorted  to  for  the  ready,  and  appro- 
priate, recognition  of  mercantile  goods,  if  the 
honourable  distinction  of  arms  never  had  arisen. 
It  is  very  true,  that,  in  a  later  period,  the  occa- 
sional owner  of  the  nt^t^attt^0  ntAtlfe  did 
place  it  in  a  shield,  and  did  thus  unwisely  gra- 
tify his  vanity  by  the  semblance  of  an  armorial 
eoat,  for,  in  an  old  system  of  heraldry,  this  is 
the  illustration  beneath  a  shield  of  this  descrip- 
tion :  **  Thys  be  no  armys,  but  a  tnarke  as  mar- 
chaunts  use,  for  every  man  may  take  hyme  a  marke 
but  not  a^ys  widlout  an  herawde  or  purcy^ 
vaunte."    Indeed,  in  **  The  Duty  and  OflBice  of 
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Ml  Herald  of  Arma,"  written  by  Fraucis  Thynne, 
Lancaster  Herald,  in  the  year  1605,  is  to  be 
found  this  apposite  passage :  **  He  shall  pro- 
hibit any  merchant  or  any  other  to  put  their 
names,  marksy  or  devices  in  escutcheons,  or 
shields,  which  belong,  and  only  appertain  to 
gentlemen  bearing  arms,  and  to  none  others/* 

These  heraldic  fulminations,  as  we  may  easily 
suppose,  were  of  no  avail  to  check  an  irregu- 
larity arising  from  uncontrollable  ambition,  but 
which  does  appear  to  me  really  of  little  import- 
ance. From  our  own  observation,  we  may  learn 
the  great  prevalence  of  the  usage,  to  which 
Blomefield  gives  ample  testimony :  ''  The  use 
of  these  marks  (says  he)  was  found  so  beneficial, 
that  at  that  Time  all  Merclumts  of  any  Note,  had 
their  peculiar  Marksj  with  which  they  marked 
all  their  Wares,  and  bore  in  Shields  impaled 
with,  or  instead  of  Arms,  witness  the  abundance 
of  Merc/iant  Marks  to  be  found  in  the  Houses, 
Windows,  and  Grave-stones  in  all  Cities,  and 
great  Towns,  as  Norwich,  Lynn,  &c.,  by  which 
the  Memory  of  their  Owners  is  still  preserved, 
it  being  very  obvious  to  all  that  search  into  the 
Records  of  those  Places  to  find  who  used  such 
a  Marki  and  then,  if  we  see  it  on  a  House,  we 
may  conclude  it  to  have  been  that  Man's  Dwell** 
ing,  if  on  a  dis-robed  Grave-stone,  that  it  was 
his  Grave,  if  on  a  Church  Window,  or  on  any 
other  public  Building,  that  he  was  a  Benefactor 
thereto,  and  nothing  in  it  is  of  greater  Use  than 
ancient  Deeds  to  make  out  their  Marks  by,  for 
they  always  sealed  with  them."  * 

•  Hiftory  of  Norfolk,  Vol.  1,  p.  KHS, 
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The  affluent  mtV^aWt  of  the  days  of  yora 
often  expended  a  part  of  that  wealth,  with  which 
God  blessed  his  commercial  speculations,  in 
building,  or  repairing,  the  edifices  dedicated  to 
his  service,  and  his  tttAtft  will  thus  oft  be  ob- 
served to  decorate  the  ceiling  beams,  or  corbels 
of  the  roof,  the  spandrils  of  the  door-way,  or  the 
moulding  of  the  window  of  his  parochial  church. 
It  may,  perchaunce,  be  seen,  encased  within  a 
quatrefoil,  as  an  ornament  to  the  font.  The 
Ittfltft  of  William  Swayne  may  be  observed  on 
the  beams,  and  in  the  window  of  the  east  end 
of  the  south  aisle  of  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas, 
Salisbury,  (4)  where  he  founded  a  chantry.  The 
spectators  are  there  piously  besought,  in  Latin 
Inscriptions,  to  "  Pray  for  the  soul  of  James, 
the  Father  of  William  Swayne,"  and  to  "  Pray 
for  the  souls  of  William  Swayne,  and  Chrystian, 
his  wife." 

Dallaway  writes  to  the  same  effect  as  Blome- 
field  :  **  Many  specimens  (says  he,  when  speak- 
ing of  mtrchsint  ntarft»)  are  still  to  be  seen 
upon  the  brasses  intended  as  memorials  of 
wealthy  citizens,  and  as  frequently  annealed  on 
the  windows,  and  carved  on  wood  or  stone,  when 
they  have  contributed  to  any  edifice.  To  arrange 
or  class  them  would  be  no  easy  task.  In  cities 
or  towns  in  which  large  manufactories  were 
established  many  of  these  marks  are  now  extant 
upon  door-cases,  and  chimney-pieces,  and  in 
churches  carved  or  painted  upon  glass,  and  in- 
laid in  sepulchral  slabs."  * 

On  a  fine  altar-tomb  of  Purbeck  stone  in  the 

*  Origin  and  Progress  of  Heraldry,  p.  120. 
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church  of  St.  Thomas,  Salisbury,  is  an  interest- 
ing specimen  of  the  Ittetrliaitf  0  matlt  on  a 
shield.  I  must  here  observe,  that  it  is  accom- 
panied with  the  banner,  and  not  with  the  cross, 
(as  is  more  usual.)  The  sides,  and  ends,  of  this 
tomb  are  richly  ornamented  with  niches,  and 
quatrefoils,  so  characteristic  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Its  slab  has  been  profusely  orna- 
mented with  brasses,  but  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased, whom  it  entombed,  is  now  utterly  un- 
known. Gentle  Reader,  peradventure,  and 
likely  so,  he  tvas  the  friend  of  JlOJ^tt  fl^Sillt^ 
A  singular,  and  to  be  regretted,  circumstance  is 
connected  with  this  fine  tomb.  A  modern  family 
has  ^*  marked  it  for  its  own,"  and  inserted  on 
its'  darksome  slab  a  while  commemorative  mar- 
ble !  Impropriety  and  incongruity  are  here  seen 
in  unison. 

Sir  Henry  Englefield,  in  his  "  Walk  through 
Southampton,"  notices  a  monogram  of  this  kind 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Michael,  one  in  the  alms- 
houses in  St.  Mary's  Church-yard,  and  another 
in  a  very  rich  Gothic  stone  chimney-piece  at 
Romsey.  Piers  Plowman,  in  his  "  Crede,"  de- 
scribing a  magnificent  church  of  the  Friars 
Preachers,  saith  thus : 

"  Wyde  wyndowes  ywrought  ywritten  full  thikke 
Shynen  with  shapen  sheldes  to  shewen  aboute 
With  merkes  of  merchaunts  ymedeled  betweae." 

On  which,  the  antbor,  just  before  quoted,  makes 
these  just  remarks:  ^'  In  this  description  of  a 
window  adorned  with  memorials  of  benefactors 
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the  ''  merkea:  of  merchaunta"  eridently  mean 
monograms  of  this  nature,  used  by  those,  who 
had  no  right  to  bear  arms,  to  commemorate  their 
munificence ;  and,  as  the  houses  of  the  mendicant 
orders  were  mostly  built  by  general  contribution, 
those  marks  were  very  characteristic  of  those 
convents.  The  Abbeys  of  the  several  orders  of 
monks,  founded  in  general  by  the  devotion  of  a 
monarch,  or  some  opulent  baron,  would  for  that 
reason  have  few  armorial,  or  other  bearings  in 
their  windows  beside  those  of  the  founder,  and 
his  femily ."  ♦ 

In  a  later  period,  when  the  strong-holds  of 
heraldry  were  loosed — when  the  Majares  Illus- 
trissimi^  the  baron,  the  knight,  and  the  squire 
of  martial  renown  could  no  longer  retain  those 
aristocratic  distinctions  within  their  own  exclu« 
sive  circles,  the  merchant  also,  raised  in  his. 
own  estimation  by  his  accumulated  wealth,  first 
assumed,  and  was  often  subsequently  confirmed 
in,  his  armorial  honours  by  the  heralds  of  those 
days,  and  thus— did  Jnfltl  fHaUe  himself  (as  I 
proved  in  my  last  Essay)  first  assume  those 
arms,  which  were  afterwards  confirmed  to  his 
son.  He,  however,  proudly  held  them,  and  in 
his  splendid  j^Sll^  he  placed  them  side  by  side 
with  that  VXAtfUf  under  the  auspices  of  which 
he  had  raised  himself  to  riches,  and  to  distinc- 
tion, and  therefore — having  fully  discussed  the 
general  subject,  we  will  now  turn,  an  it  please 
you,  gentle  reader,  to  the  consideration  of  the 

*  Walk  through  Southampton,  p.  65. 
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On  reference  to  the  plate  of  his  arms,  p.  41 ,  it 
will  be  seen,  that  they  are  there  impaled  with 
his  mtV^anV^  tttatftt  but  somewhat  varying 
from  the  figure  now  presented  before  you  (which 
is  selected  from  another  shield.)  When  con* 
sidered  as  a  monogram  of  the  letters  J.  H.,  the 
latter  half  of  the  H  is  there  so  distorted  in 
position,  that  you  will,  gentle  reader,  feel  dis- 
posed to  deny,  that  an  H  was  intended ; — be 
that,  as  it  may — I  do  maintain,  that  the  simili- 
tude of  a  staple  was  decidedly  meanly  and  I  do 
contend,  that  this  allegorically  pointed  out,  that 
JlOtitt  t^AlI^  was  a  merchant  of  the  staple — that 
he  was  a  dealer  in  those  commodities,  which,  on 
exportation,  were  subject  to  the  duties  of  the 
Crown,  and  liable  to  detention  at  the  staple  town, 
until  those  duties  were  discharged.  **  Halle, 
I  doe  believe  (says  Aubrey)  was  a  Merchant  of 
the  Staple."  He  became  such,  in  the  popular 
language  of  that  day,  immediately  on  being 
sworn  to  obey  the  code  of  its  laws.  I  do  not 
assert,  that  the  tItStftt  iinpsiled  with  the  arms. 
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(rude  as  it  is,)  was  not  there  Intended  to  repre- 
sent the  monogram  of  his  initials,  but  in  the 
figure,  now  before  us,  which  appears   in   the 
second  window,  (impaled  with  a  mutilated  copy 
of  his  arms,)  I  boldly  maintain,  that  the  mono- 
gram of  J.  H.  is  evidently  pourtrayedy  whilst  the 
latter  half  of  the  H.  is  also  an  uncouth,  and 
allegorical,  representation  of  the  staple.    As  the 
initials  of  J.  H.  are  the  representations  of  the 
Man,  so,  when  considered  in  connexion  with  the 
Cross,  borne  transversely ^  and,  as  it  were,  buckled 
tOy  or  interwoven  withy  those  initials^  I  cannot  but 
consider  the  whole  to  say — that  **  SOt^tt  II^Allt 
is   a  merchant  of  the  staple " — that   he   "  has 
taken  up  the  Cross  in  obedience  to  his  Saviour's 
words,  '  he  that  taketh  not  his  Cross,  and  fol- 
loweth  after  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me,' "  * — that, 
"  humbly  trusting  in  him,  he  engages  in  the 
commerce  of  the  world,"  and  that — "  acting  in 
obedience  to  his  laws,  all  those,  with  whom  he 
may  transact  its  business,  may  rely  on  his  good 
faith,  and  integrity,  in  the  final  hope  of  his  ac- 
ceptance in  the  last  day."     He  thus  publicly 
declares,  that — "  he  is  not  ashamed  of  the  Cross 
of  Christ."    His  bales  of  wool,  bearing  this  re- 
ligious matftt  were,  we  may  doubt  not,  easily 
recognised,  and — certes — as  readily  purchased, 
from  amongst  the  numerous  exports  from  the 
various  parts  of  the  realm,  when  exposed  for 
sale  at  the  staple,  or  mart,  of  Calais. 

*  Mattb.  X.  38. 
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'Ht  was  a  Man.  fate  hitn    fir  ali  tn  al? ' 
ffi  ^jAail  -not  leai-   upon   kit   Ukt   a-aaia-.  " 
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Gentle  Reader !  I  beg  permission  to  introduce 
to  you  that  most  important  personage  ycleped 

— Joftn  IfnaHt. 

You  are  now,  believe  me,  in  the  presence  of 
the  veritable  owner  of  the  ancient  mansion,  of 
which  this  splendid  banqueting-room  formed  a 
part,  and  which  latter  it  is  the  object  of  this 
humble  work  to  elucidate. 

I  cannot  disguise  from  you  the  fact,  that, 
when  I  first  announced  my  intended  under- 
taking, this  illuminated  portrait  was  then  con- 
sidered, and  spoken  of  by  me,  as  that  of  Richard 
Neville,  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Salisbury,  well 
known  by  the  unique  appellation  of  *'  The 
King-Maker,"  whose  arms  and  cognizance  are 
conspicuous  in  the  brilliant  windows  of  this 
room ;  but,  on  mature  reflection,  I  discovered 
this  opinion  to  be  untenable,  and,  as  I  could. not 
consistently  assign  it  to  any  other  person,  and, 
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as  there  are  strong  grounds  to  support  the  ap- 
propriation, I  cannot  but  believe,  that  this  very 
curious  portrait  is  the  re'presentation  of  Jl^tltt 
¥^ilH(^  in  the  act  of  swearing  fealty  to  the  Koyal 
Dynasty  then  on  the  throne — to  the  House  of 
York. 

As  I  believe,  that  the  hypothesis,  (discarded 
by  me,)  that  this  portrait  is  meant  to  represent 
Richard  Neville,  the  great  Earl  of  Warwick  and 
Salisbury,  "  the  putter  up,  and  the  puller  down 
of  Kings,"  is  yet  maintained  by  others  from  the 
fact,  that  his  arms  and  cognizance  tlo  appear 
in  the  splendid  windows  of  this  ancient  tlflU^^ 
and  mayhap  from  the  argument,  that  the  fO!5- 
tttttt^  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  that  of  a  merchant, 
1  shall  (leaving  it  to  the  future  page  to  declare 
the  why  and  the  wherefore  the  arms  do  there 
so  appear)  not  only  support,  as  I  proceed,  the 
opinion,  that  it  is  the  representation  of  the  veri- 
table JOl^n  f^alll^t  ^^^  I  sh**^'*  combat  by  valid 
arguments— indeed,  I  pledge  myself  to  prove 
by  historic  data — that  this  very  curious  portrait 
cannot  represent  the  doughty  Earl  of  Warwick 
and  Salisbury. 

If  it  be  held,  that  the  tltl^00  be  too  gorgeous 
for  that  of  a  merchant,  I  answer,  that  it  is  not 
inappropriate,  when  we  consider  it  as  the  lirf  0)9 
0tttt  of  the  affluent  man  of  commerce.  I  maT/ 
be  told,  (and  instances  may  be  adduced  against 
me  from  the  " Sepulchral  Monuments"ofGough,) 
that  the  merchant,  as  sculptured  on  the  tomb, 
or  engraven  on  the  ancient  plate  of  brass,  is 
represented  as  attired  in  a  long  gown,  and  low 
cap.     This   I   readily  admit;  but  such  tir^0 
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may  be  regarded  as  more  strictly  professional — 
it  may  be  considered  as  the  ordinary  garb  of 
the  countini^-house — as  the  in-door  habit  of  the 
man  of  business — but,  non  constat,  that  J)Ot)lt 
ii^AUC  was  at  all  tim-es  thus  arrayed  :  for,  certes, 
gentle  reader,  on  holiday  occasions  he  attired 
himself  as  other  men  ;  we  must  not  presume, 
that  he  attended  the  civic  feast  in  a  long  gown, 
and  low  cap  ;  and  mayhap  he  did  hunt  the  fox, 
or  course  the  hare ;  indeed,  perchaunce,  he  was 
himself  the  master  of  hounds,  and  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  believe,  that  he  took  the  field 
attired  in  a  habit  so  ill  suited  to  the  occasion — 
80  cumbersome  to  himself,  and  his  mettlesome 
^teed. 

If,  indeed,  any  reliance  be  placed  by  an  ad- 
versary on  the  supposed  want,  in  this  instance, 
of  the  professional  habit,  the  argument,  if  there 
be  ani/  thing  in  it,  presses  equally  against  him- 
self. Had  the  portrait  been  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Salisbury,  he, 
as  the  celebrated  warrior  of  his  day — whose  food, 
and  sport,  was  war — who,  by  his  prowess,  had 
seated  Edward,  the  Fourth,  on  his  throne,  would 
have  been  pourtrayed,  not  in  a  civic  |)rt^00,  but 
in  a  full  suit  of  armour,  especially  on  such  an 
occasion  as  that  of  swearing  fealty  to  his  Sove- 
reign, and  in  such  a  martial  suit  we  do  see  him 
depicted  in  the  curious  Roll  of  the  Earls  of  War- 
wick, by  John  Rous,  the  historical  monk  of 
Guy's  Cliff,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  He- 
ralds' College,  and  thus  he  appears  in  an  illu- 
minated copy  of  that  Roll  by  the  hands  of  the 
celebrated  Sir  William  Dugdale,  which  is  de- 
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posited  in  the  Library  of  the  Ashmolean  Mu- 
seum at  Oxford,  and  which  I  have  lately  per- 
Mnally  inspected. 

There  is,  however,  another  argument^  which, 
I  contend,  proves  to  demonstration,  that  this  is 
not  the  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and 
Salisbury,  which  is  this :  I  proved,  it  may  be 
^remembered,  in  my  third  Essay,  that  this  in- 
.teresting  room  was  erected  in  the  reign  o£ 
JBdward,  the  Fourth,  and  in  the  interval  between 
the  years  1467  and  1484 — between  the  purchase 
of  the  premises  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  death 
^f  Sir  Edmund  Hungerford  on  the  other  (the 
^convincing  statement  of  which  fact  may  be  re- 
perused  in  p.  44.)  Now  the  person,  represented 
in  the  portrait,  supports  with  his  one  hand  a 
banner  with  the  royal  arms,  distinguished  with 
the  simple  label  of  three  points,  and  this  proves 
it  to  be  the  banner  of  a  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
Heir  Apparent  to  the  Throne,  and,  as  the  room 
was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  the  Fourth, 
it  cannot  possibly  be  the  arms  of  any  other  than 
those  of  his  unfortunate  son,  Edward,  the  Fifth. 
He  also  places  his  other  hand  on  his  anelace, 
or  dagger,  as  in  the  act  of  swearing  fealty.  He 
thus  pledges  to  his  Sovereign  his  fidelity — his 
readiness,  and  his  determination  to  support  both 
him  and  his  lineage  on  the  throne — to  defend 
the  line  of  the  House  of  York.  Here  have  I 
also  historic  data,  on  which  not  only  to  reason, 
but  firmly  to  establish  my  conclusions.  Let  us 
inquire  when,  where,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances, the  birth  of  Edward,  the  Fifth,  took 
place.   .  From  certain  causes,  unnecessary  here 
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to  Inquire  into,  or  to  detail,  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
and  Salisbury  became  inveterately  hostile  ib 
the  interests  of  his  Sovereign  ;  he  took  up  armk 
•against  him,  and  his  King,  in  the  urgency  of 
the  passing  events,  was  obliged,  in  Oct*,  1470, 
to  fly  his  country,  and  to  take  refuge  in  Holland. 
His  Queen,  Elizabeth,  sought  for  safety  in  thfe 
Sanctuary  at  Westminster,  where,  on  the  fourth 
of  the  following  month  of  November,  she  vra&» 
under  these  distressing  circumstances,  delivered 
of  her  eldest  son,  afterwards  Edward,  the  Fifth, 
alike  unfortunate  in  his  birth,  and  in  his  death. 
In  the  following  year,  1471,  his  father,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  March,  re-landed  at  Ravenspur^ 
in  the  county  of  York,  quickly  raised  aH  army» 
and,  on  the  12th  of  April  following,  he  encoua^ 
tered  his  foe,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Salisbury^ 
on  the  field  of  battle  at  Barnet,  where  he,  th^ 
Earl,  was  defeated,  and  slain.  It  is  thus  most 
certain,  that  Edward,  the  Fourth,  was,  from  ihh 
birth  of  the  Prince,  in  continued  hostility  to  that 
powerful  Earl,  until  his  death  in  the  above  con- 
test, a  period  of  only  about  five  months.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  person,  supporting  the  banner 
of  Edward,  the  Fifth,  and  swearing  fealty  to  the 
royal  race  of  the  House  of  York,  and  how  is  it 
posstbUy  that  this  portrait  can  be  meant  to  re- 
present the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Salisbury,  he 
being  then  the  deadly  enemy  of  that  House? 
The  question  answers  itself:  It  cannot  he. 

This  act  of  swearing  fealty  is-  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  ornamented  windows,  where 
(as  well  as  the  arms,  and  cognizance,  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  and  Salisbury)  the  arms  and 
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cognizances  of  Edward,  the  Fourth,  do  also 
&rm  a  more  conspicuous  feature.  Although  the 
family  of  ili^All^  was,  as  I  have  before  intimated, 
(in  my  opinion,)  generally  attached  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  yet  I  cannot 
.but  think,  that  a  generous,  and  probably  personal 
forgiveness  on  the  part  of  the  Monarch  to  his  con- 
tumacious subject,  when  he  released  him  from 
the  durance  vile,  to  which  he  had  committed 
him,  did  raise  in  the  mind  of  JHoDtt  l^all^  the 
feelings  of  deep  gratitude — did  turn  his  interests 
from  the  House  of  Lancaster  to  the  House  of 
York — di<l  induce  him  to  become  the  personal 
partizan  of  Edward,  the  Fourth,  and — did,  in 
genuine  sincerity,  cause  him  not  only  personally 
to  pledge  his  fidelity — to  take  an  oath  of  fealty 
I — but  also  to  record  that  act  in  this  vivid  por- 
trait, and  thus  to  re-assure  his  Monarch,  his 
friends,  and  the  country,  that  he  had  so  done. 
I  beg  also  to  mention,  that  the  situation  of  the 
.portrait,  prior  to  the  recent  renovation  of  the 
room,  affords  another  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  the  truth  of  my  hypothesis.  It  was  placed 
in  the  last  compartment  of  the  last  window  !  It 
was  placed  at  the  close — of  all. 

The  series  of  illustrative  paintings  having, 
under  his  direction,  been  completed  by  his  in- 
genious artist,  what  could  with  greater  propriety 
have  been  devised,  than  that  he  should  himself 
close  the  whole  by  appearing  in  the  support  of 
the  royal  banner  of  the  son,  and  in  the  act  of 
swearing  fealty  to  his  King,  whose  arms  also 
adorn  his  flflll)^  ?  Having  thus  completed  liis 
splendid  banqueting-room,  he  seems  intendedly 
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to  be  depicted,  I  repeat,  at  the  close  of  his  his- 
toric windows,  as  having  surveyed  his  finished 
labours  with  inward  delight,  and  exclaiming 
**  Feci,"  as  thus  crowning  the  whole  with  this 
act  of  loyalty. 

This  portrait  having  thus  been,  as  I  hope, 
gentle  reader,  to  your  satisfaction,  as  well  as 
my  own,  identified  as  that  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Mansion,  the  veritable  JlOl^tt  VfUlltf  it  will  be 
the  principal  object  of  this  Essay  to  describe, 
and  to  descant  on,  the  several  parts  of  his  IjlVtMf 
as  it  is,  indeed,  a  most  interesting  specimen 
of  the  (O0tttnt0  of  the  afiluent  merchant  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  making  a 
few  previous  general  remarks  on  the  ever- vary* 
ing  fashions  of  the  varying  age,  and  on  that 
national  love  of  the  equalization  of  rank,  as  to 
induce  the  several  classes  of  society  unwisely, 
and  vainly,  to  endeavour  to  break  in  on,  and  to 
set  aside,  as  it  were,  the  demarcations  of  those 
appropriate  distinctions  of  society,  which  Nature 
herself  seems  to  have  pointed  out. 

There  is  no  nation,  nor  tribe  of  men,  amongst 
whom  civilisation  has  made  any  progress,  which 
has  not  early  sought  the  covering  of  the  person, 
as  a  tribute  due  to  decency  ;  even  here,  however, 
the  untutored  savage  has  betrayed  that  vanity, 
which  seems  inherent  in  the  human  breast,  and 
which  influences  the  mind,  until  it  be  counter- 
acted by  the  force  of  reason,  and  sobered  judg- 
ment. From  the  accounts  of  the  several  navi- 
gators, who  have  roamed  o*er  the  boundless 
ocean,  they  have  ever  found  the  inhabitant!^  of 
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the  remote  continental  coasts,  and  of  tlie  newly- 
discovered  islands,  eager  to  receive  cloth,  beads, 
and  trinkets,  brilliant,  and  attractive  in  colour, 
even  as  the  child  is  lured  by  the  coral  red.  Here 
is  the  basis  of  that  love  of  finery  amongst  the 
lower,  and  more  uneducated,  classes  of  society 
even  at  the  present  day.  The  lowest  grade,  that 
of  the  humble  rustic^  it  must  however  be  con- 
fessed, has  been  more  content  with  a  less  de- 
viating fashion  of  apparel,  and  this,  it  is  evident, 
arises  from  their  comparatively  more  insulated 
situation  ;  there  is  no  class  behind  them  to  im- 
pel them  forward,  and  their  poverty  precludes 
the  attempt  to  reach  those  before  them ;  yet  even 
here,  time  and  circumstance  do  imperceptibly 
work  change.  The  more  homely  habiliments 
worn  generally y  even  within  the  memory  of  man, 
now  rarely  meet  the  eye,  and  are  replaced  by 
articles  of  other  fabric,  of  little  cost,  and,  per- 
haps, of  less  wear.  The  change,  I  ween,  gentle 
reader,  is  not  for  the  better. 

The  make,  or  fashion,  of  the  clothes  of  the 
lower  ranks  has  thus  not  been  influenced  so 
much  by  the  besetting  sin  of  fashion,  as  that  of 
the  several  classes  above  them.  The  changes 
are  with  them  slow,  and  unperceived ;  they  are 
the  workings  of  external,  and  uncontrollable 
circumstances,  rather  than  of  their  own  free-will. 
Nature  has  herself  issued  her  Fiat,  that  men 
shall  not  be  equal ;  she  has  considered  it  ne- 
cessary to  the  very  existence  of  society,  that 
man  shall  be  dependent  on  man,  that  one  shall 
command,  and  another  serve ;  and  that,  whilst 
one  holds  the  helm  of  the  State,  another  shall 
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steer  the  ship  o'er  the  trackless  deep;  and  the 
third  shall  guide  the  plough.  The  mutual  ne- 
cessities of  man,  and  also  his  desires  (which  are 
creative  of  supposed  necessities)  have  raised  up 
numerous  classes,  who  have  made  it  their  sup- 
port, and  the  business  of  life,  to  satisfy  those 
wants,  and  to  supply  those  desires. 

At  first,  commodities  were  simply  exchanged 
for  each  other,  but,  eventually,  a  general  medium 
of  barter  was  found  to  be  necessary  ;  and,  whilst 
the  (1)  cowrie  shell  (Cypnea  nwneta)  was  thus 
adopted  by  the  untutored  negro,  whose  wants 
were  few,  the  more  civilised  nations  found  a  far 
better  standard  of  commerce  in  the  precious 
metals,  and  they  have  been  generally  agreed  on 
by  tacit  consent  to  serve  this  purpose.  They 
were  comparatively  to  be  obtained  with  difficulty 
in  the  first  instance,  and  not,  like  the  cowrie  shell, 
to  be  picked  up  on  the  sea-shore.  The  sources, 
from  whence  they  were  procured,  were  usually 
seized  by  the  governing  powers,  and  the  metals 
themselves  were  admirably  adapted  for  this 
beneficial  service  to  man ;  being  fusible  in  their 
nature,  they  were  easy  to  be  formed  into  small 
pieces,  differing  in  weight,  and  value,  and  im- 
pressed with  the  mark  of  the  State.  Hence  the 
origin  of  coins. 

For  many  ages  the  discovery,  and  the  im- 
portation, of  the  precious  metals,  did  not  keep 
pace  with  the  increase  of  commerce,  and  we 
may  therefore  reasonably  believe,  that  it  was 
long,  before  commodities  themselves  ceased  to 
be  the  objects  of  mutual  barter,  or  exchange. 
The  precious  metals  being  thus  scarce,  money 
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was  (coxnmjereially  speaking)  dear,  and,  merely 
from  the  fact,  that,  some  centuries  since,  a  sheep^ 
cost  but  a  few  shillings,  it  is  a  great  illusion  to 
suppose,  that  it  was  very  cheap,  and  from  thence 
to  envy  the  by-gone  times — times  of  a  rude 
society,  prone  to  war,  and  of  little  comfort.  A 
great  change  was  made  by  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  the  Spanish  Mines.  Europe  was 
then  inundated  with  gold,  and  silver,  and  the 
relative  value  of  those  precious  metals,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  commodities,  became 
much  altered.  Money  itself  was  rendered  much 
cheaper — in  other  words — of  less  value,  and  a 
greater  quantity  was  of  course  demanded  for 
the  exchange  of  commodities,  and  thus  did  these 
in  their  turn,  in  commercial  language,  become 
much  dearer.  To  buy,  and  to  sell,  are  conver- 
tible terms,  when  we  consider  money  as  the 
medium  of  exchange.  I  speak  uncouthly  it 
may  be,  but,  I  think,  not  incorrectly,  when  I 
say,  that,  from  the  increase,  and  consequent 
lowered  value,  of  the  precious  metals,  a  sheep 
will  now  buy  much  more  money,  than  it  would 
have  done  in  |hc  days  of  Joj^tt  fHOlll^^ 

We  may  yet,  perhaps,  see  a  future  great 
change  in  the  value  of  money,  if  vast,  and  un- 
expected, success  were  to  attend  the  mining 
speculations  recently  entered  into,  although 
the  change  would  be  proportionably  far  less 
than  that,  which  arose  on  the  first  discovery, 
and  working,  of  the  mines.  The  fortunes  of 
men  are  now  more  varied.  The  rich  are  in- 
creased in  numbers,  and  in  wealth,  and,  on 
the  increase  of  precious  .metals,   much   larger 
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quantities  in  proportion  would  be  absorbed  in 
gold,  aiid  silver  plate,  watches,  trinketi^j  &c. 
The  floating  capital  of  the  nation  would  not  bfe 
increased  so  much  as  many  may  suppose. 

Thus  money  is  become  the  general  medium 
of  traffic,  and  has  superseded  the  necessity  of 
exchanging  one  commodity  for  another.  The 
increase  of  population,  and  the  concomitant  in- 
crease of  money,  has,  in  an  equal  ratio,  tended 
to  the  increase  of  commerce,  and  by  the  greater, 
or  lesser  gains,  men  are  relatively  split,  as 
Providence  intended,  into  the  many  grades  of 
society,  and  the  more  wealthy  the  grade,  of 
course  the  greater  is  the  power  to  possess  not 
merely  the  necessities,  but  the  luxuries,  of  life; 
to  dress  "  in  purple,  and  fine  linen,  and  to  fare 
sumptuously  every  day." 

The  classes  of  society  thus  established,  whilst 
the  lowest  grade  has  been,  mayhap  per  force^ 
contented  to  remain  stationary  at  the  bottom, 
every  other  intermediate  grade,  between  that 
and  the  highest  rank,  prompted  by  the  vanity, 
and  ambition,  natural  to  man,  have  sedulously 
endeavoured  to  raise  themselves  a  step  higher  on 
the  ladder  of  society,  and  to  imitate  the  class 
above  them.  The  great  dramatist,  Shakspeare, 
makes  Hamlet  say,  ''  the  toe  of  the  peasant 
comes  so  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier,  he  galls 
his-  kibe."  Shakspeare  has,  however,  forcibly, 
perhaps  not  too  forcibly,  brought  into  contact 
the  highest,  and  the  lowest  of  society,  but  yet 
he  does  this  to  illustrate  rather  the  universality, 
and  the  insatiable  cravings,  of  ambition,  and  it 
will  be  hyper-criticism  to  find  fault  with  him. 
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He  merely  means  to  say,  that  ambition  knows 
no  lK>vinds,  that  it  impudently,  and  restlessly, 
seeks  the  most  distant  ends ;  that,  thus  acting, 
the  peasant,  in  successful  progress,  may  gall  the 
kibe  of  the  courtier.  I  admit  this  insatiable 
course  of  ambition,  but  its  advance  is  more 
gradual,  each  class  seeks  to  overtake  the  one 
preceding  it,  and  pressing  onwards,  man  thus 
treads  on  the  heel  of  man,  and — **  galls  his  kibe/' 
The  one  class  seeks  to  array  itself  in  the  XiXtMf 
and  the  fai0|^tOU0  of  the  superior  class»  and 
this-*-impatient  of  imitation — ^jealous  of  equality 
— shifts  the  fa0|^ion0  of  the  day,  and  thus 
endeavours  to  lead  an  endless  chase,  rather  than 
to  be  socially  accompanied.  The  Philosopher 
will  laugh  at  this — the  Christian  will  despise  it 
—yet,  gentle  reader,  I  have — told  the  truth. 
Here  is,  in  the  present  day,  the  primum  mobile 
of  fM^iOtl^  I  shall  be  answered,  that  I  am 
in  error,  that  the  changeful  fa^j^tOtt  has  ori- 
ginated in  fickleness.  I  admit,  that  in  the  days 
of  yore,  this  may  have  been  the  case,  but  it  has 
now  only  a  partial  operation.  It  may  then  have 
had  a  principal  share  in  the  change  of  fM^iOtXp 
and  this  disposition  has  met  with  an  admirable 
rebuke  from  a  satirist  in  the  reign  of  Henry, 
the  Eighth,  the  facetious  Andrew  Borde,  who, 
I  believe,  imparted  the  title  of  Merry  Andrew 
to  the  witty  attendant  on  the  itinerant  mounte- 
bank, a  character  now,  alas!  of  the  by-gone 
times.  This  satire  was  '*  a  print  of  a  naked 
Englishman  holding  a  piece  of  cloth  hanging 
on  his  right  arm,  and  a  pair  of  sijheers  in  his  left 
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hand.  The  print  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — 

'*  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  naked  I  stand  here, 
Musing  in  my  mind  what  rayment  I  shall  were; 
For  now  I  will  were  this,  and  now  I  will  were  that, 
And  now  I  will  were,  what  I  cannot  tell  what." 

The  satire  was  as  just,  as  it  was  severe.  I 
much  regret,  that  we  have,  with  respect  to 
fdt0|^iO1tt  suffered  ourselves  to  be  guided  by 
our  Gallic  Neighbours,  and  that  we  regard  it  as 
necessary  to  import  from  Paris  the  reigning 
tM^iOttHf  even  if  they  be  follies  of  the  day. 
Oh!  that  it  were  possible,  instead  of  degrad- 
ingly  permitting  ourselves  to  be  led  by  the  fickle 
taste  of  the  foreigner,  that  the  fa0|^tOtt0  might 
be  periodically,  and,  for  a  more  lengthened  term, 
fixed  by  the  better,  and  more  tasteful,  judgment 
of  committees  of  the  different  sexes  of  our  own 
nation — of  the  leaders  of  the  Ton,  and  that  the 
various  grades  of  society  might  in  peace  adopt 
the  reigning  modes.  Pshaw!  What  signifies 
the  mere  imitative  tfttlM  ?  The  real  Lady  and 
Gentleman,  polished  by  the  attrition  of  the 
courtly,  and  best-mannered,  circles,  will  ever 
shine  in  prominent  view,  for 

Ottoti^  azaiUiam  of  asisfti^Am.'' 

IDt^00  fnay  be  imitated,  and  with  success,  but 
not  so  the  manners,  the  movements,  and  the 
every  gesture,  imparted  by  the  influence  of 
education,  and  of  refined  society,  to  the  real 
Lady,  and  Gentleman. 
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'*  There  is  (saith  Solomon)  nothing  new 
under  the  sun,"  and  thus  it  seems  with  the 
fS0l^tOtl«  The  revolution  of  its  wheel — but,  ye 
Heavens  !  forfend  that  day  ! — ^may  again  bring 
up  the  hoop  petticoat  of  the  last  century,  with 
its  spacious  orb,  to  o'erspread  this  nether  world. 
"  The  Weekly  Journal"  of  1717,  contains  some 
humorous  remarks  on  that  most  absurd  of  all 
fM^iOMHf  the  use  of  which  long  survived  the 
force  of  ridicule,  or  else  was  re-adopted,  as  in  a 
curious  engraving  of  Wilton  House  (now  before 
me)  of  the  date  of  1759,  the  ladies  are  swimming 
o'er  the  lawn  arrayed  in  theise  tasteless  append- 
ages.  Hear,  ye  "  faire  Ladyes,"  the  censures 
of  the  *'  Weekly  Journal,"  and — avoid  them. 
**  I  believe,"  saith  that  Journal,  **  it  would 
puzzle  the  quickest  invention  to  find  out  one 
tolerable  conveniency  in  those  machines.  I 
appeal  to  the  sincerity  of  the  ladies,  whether 
they  are  not  a  great  incumbrance  upon  all  oc- 
casions (vanity  apart)  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
What  skill  and  management  is  required  to  re- 
duce one  of  these  circles  within  the  limits  of  a 
chair,  or  to  find  space  for  two  in  a  chariot ;  and 
what  precautions  must  a  modest  female  take 
even  to  enter  at  the  doors  of  a  private  family 
without  obstruction !  Then  a  vivacious  damsel 
cannot  turn  herself  round  in  a  room  a  little  in- 
considerately without  oversetting  every  thing 
like  a  whirlwind,  stands,  and  tea-tables,  flower- 
pots, China-jars  and  basins  innumerable,  perish 
daily  by  this  spreading  mischief,  which,  like  a 
Comet,  spares  nothing  that  comes  within  its 
sweep.    Neither  is  this  fashion  more  ornamental 
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than '  convenient.  Nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  unnatural,  and  consequently  less  agree- 
able. When  a  slender  Virgin  stands  upon  a 
basis  so  exorbitantly  wide,  she  resembles  a 
funnel,  a  figure  of  no  great  elegancy ;  and  I 
have  seen  many  fine  ladies  of  a  low  stature, 
who,  when  they  sail  in  their  hoops  about  an 
apartment,  look  like  children  in  Go-carts." 

The  revolution  of  the  wheel  of  fafitj^lOtt^  I 
repeat,  may  again  bring  up  the  lofty  head-dress 
of  the  year  1777,  when,  if  any  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  engravings  of  the  day,  the  friseur 
was  obliged  to  ascend  a  pair  of  steps  to  place 
in  order  the  aspiring  toupee.  Have  I  not  cause 
of  apprehension,  that  these  (to  be  deplored) 
events  moj/  again  arise,  when  I  reflect,  that  the 
]>resent  fa0|^tOtt!9  of  the  bishop,  and  the  gigot, 
sleeve,  are  but  the  revival  of  those  in  the  times  of 
our  seventh  Henry  ?  And  here,  gentle  reader,  I 
cannot  but  remonstrate  "  ryghte  humblie  wythe 
the  Ladyes  faire  "  on  the  behalf,  not  of  myself, 
believe  me,  but  of  my  fellow-men  : 

"  Oft  it  has  been  my  lot  to  mark 
A  proud  conceited  talking  spark,"* 

seated  "  atween  two  Ladyes  faire,"  at  the  table 
of  hospitality,  and  attired  in  snow-white  vests, 
or  in  the  bishop,  or  in  the  gigot,  sleeve.  I  have 
seen  him  with  arms  close  pinioned  to  his  sides. 
I  have  seen  him  writhing  in  his  happy — yet 
unhappy — situation,  using  every  endeavour  to 
make  himself — small;  trembling,  lest,  by  dis- 

*  Mcnick's  Caniellon. 
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composing  the  sleeve — or  of  his  right  hand — or 
of  his  left  hand,  neighbour,  he  should  receive 
the — gentle  rebuke  of  "  ladye  faire.'*  Is  it 
not  fervently  to  be  hoped,  that  these  cumhraus 
tmitfiomif  which  add  nought  to  the  charms  of 
the  wearer,  will  make  their  disappearance — 
never  to  return  ?  In  thus  venturing  to  make 
this  **  ryghte  humble "  remonstrance,  I  speak, 
as  I  believe,  the  sentiments,  in  sober  serious- 
ness, of  the  male  part  of  the  creation. 

The  venerable,  and  grave,  Camden,  tells  this 
humorous  tale  of  the  disposition,  even  in  his 
days,  of  the  lower  class  to  follow  their  superiors 
in  the  reigning  fHUffionH  t  '^  I  will  tell  you,'' 
says  he,  "  how  Sir  Philip  Calthrop  purged  John 
Drakes  the  Shoemaker  of  Norwich  in  the  time 
of  King  Henry  the  8.  of  the  proud  humour  which 
our  people  have  to  be  of  the  Gentlemens  cut : 
This  knight  bought  on  a  time  as  much  fine 
French  tawney  Cloath  as  should  make  him  a 
gowne,  and  sent  it  to  the  Taylours  to  be  made. 
John  Drakes  a  shoemaker  of  that  towne,  com« 
minge  to  the  said  Taylours,  and  seeing  the 
Knights  gowne  cloath  lying  there,  liking  it  well, 
caused  the  Taylour  to  buy  him  as  much  of  the 
same  cloath,  and  price  to  the  same  intent,  and 
further  bad  him  to  make  it  of  the  same  fashion, 
that  the  Knight  would  have  his  made  of.  Not 
long  after  the  Knight  comming  to  the  Taylours, 
to  take  measure  of  his  gowne,  perceiveth  the 
like  gowne  cloath  lying  there,  asked  of  the 
Taylour,  whose  it  was.  Quoth  the  Taylour,  it 
is  John  Drakesj  who  will  have  it  made  of  the 
self  same  fashion  that  yours  is  made  of;  well 
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said  the  Knight  in  good  time  be  it.  I  will  (said 
he)  have  mine  made  as  full  of  cuts  as  thy  sheeres 
can  make  it :  it  shall  be  done  said  the  Taylour, 
whereupon  because  the  time  drew  neere,  he 
made  haste  of  both  their  garments.  JohnDrakes 
when  he  had  no  time  to  goe  to  the  Taylours  till 
Christmas-day,  for  serving  of  customers,  when 
hee  had  hoped  to  have  wome  his  gowne,  per- 
ceiving the  same  to  be  full  of  cuts  began  to 
sweare  with  the  Taylour  for  the  making  of  his 
gowne  after  that  sorte.  I  have  done  nothing 
(quoth  the  Taylour)  but  that  you  bad  me,  for 
as  Sir  Philip  Calthrops  is,  even  so  have  I  made 
yours.  By  my  latchet  quoth  John  Drakes  I 
will  never  weare  Gentlemans  fashion  againe.'* 

The  point  of  this  well-told  tale  is  so  admi- 
rable, that  any  attempt  to  sharpen  it  would  only 
weaken  its  effect.     Let  us,  then,  pass  on  to  the 


"Bxtm  of  Jolin  VtaXXtf 

Whose  portrait  I  have  already  presented  to  you, 
p.  89 ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  a  more  satisfac- 
tory elucidation  of  that  2lt^00t  I  take  leave, 
gentle  reader,  in  this  place  to  introduce  to  your 
notice  a  re-engraving  of  an  ancient  painting, 
which  was  on  the  wall  of  the  Hungerford  Chapel, 
now,  alas ! — no  more ! 

The  chapel  alluded  to  was  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  was 
taken  down  at  the  same  time  with  another  on 
the  south  side,  erected  by  Bishop  Beauchamp ; 
this  was  done,  when  some  extensive  alterations 
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were  made  by  Wyatt,  under  the  auspices  of 
Bishop  Barrington,  about  the  year  1790. 

This  chapel  was  erected  under  the  will  of 
Robert,  Lord  Hungerford,  who  died  in  the  year 
1459,  and  a  chantry  was  founded  in  it  by  Mar- 
garet, his  wife,  daugiiter,  and  heiress  of  William, 
Lord  Botreaux.  In  his  description  of  this  chapel 
Gough,  in  his  *'  Sepulchral  Monuments,"  says, 
**  On  the  wall,  was  a  curious,  and  tolerably  well 
preserved  picture  of  a  man,  large  as  life,  drest 
in  the  habit  of  the  times,  a  short  doublet,  cord 
and  bow  round  his  waist,  breeches,  piked 
shoes,  a  high  hat  and  feather,  and  a  dagger  in 
front,  a  staff  in  his  left  hand,  his  right  hand  held 
up  in  terror  and  affright  at  the  sight  of  Death, 
who  was  approaching  him  in  a  shroud,  and  had 
a  ridged  coffin  at  his  feet/'  The  above  descrip- 
tion by  Gough  is  by  no  means  an  accurate,  or 
full,  one  of  this  ancient,  and  curious,  fresco- 
painting.  It  is  what  our  ancestors  denominated 
"  A  Morality,"  and  represents  a  colloquy  be- 
tween **  Dethe  and  a  Galante,"  or  Beau  of  those 
times — in  the  prime  of  life — in  the  pride  of 
strength—  and  revelling  in  all  the  vanities  of  the 
day.  Look  at  him,  gentle  reader ! '  Is  not  this 
the  man,  that  Shakspeare  drew? — was  it  not 
such  an  one,  whom  Hotspur  met?  when,  reeking 
from  the  field  of  battle  gained,  and  faint  from 
wounds  of  toilsome  war,  he  pestered  was  by 
such  "  a  popinjay, 
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"  Neat,  and  trimly  dress*d, 
Fresh  as  a  bride^oom,  and  his  chin  new  reap'd 
Show'd  like  a  stubble  land  at  harvest-home : 
He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner ; 
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And  twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 

A  pouncet-box,  which  ever  and  anon 

He  gave  his  nose,  and  took  't  away  again ;" 

nor  ought  we  to   be  amazed,  that  this  made 
Hotspur 

"  mad, 

To  see  him  shine  so  brisk,  and  smell  so  sweet, 
And  talk  so  like  a  waiting-gentlewoman/'     - 

Gough,  in  his  valuable  work,  gives  a  beau- 
tiful internal  view  of  this  chapel,  on  the  side 
wall  of  which  this  painting  may  be  seen  de- 
picted. The  chapel  and  the  Hcdle  of  JlOj^tt 
fl^All^  were  nearly  coeval  in  their  erection  ; 
there  is  a  strong  correspondency  in  the  \tXtM 
of  the  portraits  in  each,  and  it  must  here  be 
remarked,  that  I  have  affixed  to  the  present 
engraving  the  appropriate  title  of  "  Dethe  and 
the  Galante."  To  the  original  painting  there 
was  no  designation.  I  trust,  that  the  readers  of 
my  humble  work  will  compare  these  portraits  of 
Jloj^tt  HtdMt  and  the  Galante,  as  I  pass  along 
in  my  descriptions.  An  engraving  of  this  paint- 
ing, by  Thomas  Langley,  was  published  by  J. 
Lyons,  of  Salisbury,  in  the  year  1748,  and  it  was 
from  one  of  those  now  scarce  prints,  that  I  have 
had  the  present  most  accurate  lithographic  copy 
taken. 

In  my  elucidation  of  the  2lt^00  of  JlOj^tt 
HtBiXt,  where,  gentle  reader,  shall  I  begin  ? — at 
the  head? — or — at  the  feet? — but,  since  the 
head  is  the  more  noble  part  of  man,  and,  as  in 
travelling,  the  descent  is  ever  the  more  easy,  I 
will  e'en  at  once  proceed  to  the  discussion  of 
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The  l^att  J^eatbetf  and  lStOO(|) 

of  the  Hero  of  my  History.  Man,  in  the  most 
early  times,  when  arrived  at  some  degree  of 
civilization,  sought,  as  we  may  well  suppose,  to 
protect  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and 
from  external  injuries — his  head,  and  in  the 
progress  of  time  that  covering,  which,  in  the 
days  of  the  Romans,  was  generally  known  by 
the  appellation  of  PileuSf  became  in  later  periods 
more  specifically  distinguished  by  the  denomi- 
nation of  cap,  bonnet i  and  hat.  The  etymology 
of  the  word  cap  is  obviously  from  the  Latin 
Language,  caput,  the  head ;  that  of  bonnet  is 
very  undecided,  but  it  is  of  more  modern  origin  ; 
it  is  probable,  that  it  was  primarily  a  Gallic 
Word,  and,  being  more  allied  to  the  cap,  it  has 
been  said  to  have  been  thus  called  from  *'  bon  k 
la  nuit,"  that  is,  "  good  to  wear  in  cold  nights." 
It  was  probably,  at  first,  the  night^cap  of  our 
Gallic  Neighbours,  and  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  day  by  some  variance  of  form,  although 
it  has,  under  altered  modes,  become,  amongst 
the  females  of  our  own  land,  more  especially  an 
article  of  dress  for  the  rfoy,  and  more  worn  in 
England  than  on  the  Continent, 

The  Latin  Word  Pileus  is  generic,  and  may 
be  taken  to  signify  any  covering  of  the  head, 
whether  ihe  more  specific  cap,  bonnet,  or  fjflt  of 
later  days ;  it  is  evidently  descended  from  the 
Greek  Word  IltXoc,  and  may  be  considered  to  be 
derived  from  its  material,  usually  the  skin  of 
some  animal  with  its  pile,  or  hair,  on  it,  or,  as 
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is  equally  probable,  from  its  covering  the  hair* 
or  pilet  of  man.  Capillus,  the  Latin  Word  for 
the  human  hair,  is  formed  by  the  use  of  the 
rhetorical  figure,  Crasis.*  The  abbreviated 
union,  with  some  slight  alteration,  of  the  two 
words  "  Capitis  pilus"  (smile  not,  gentle  reader,) 
ilaublless  originated  the  word  capUlus. 

The  Latin  Word,  galerus^  generally  inter- 
preted in  the  English  Language  a  flfltt  is  evi- 
dently derived  from  galeUj  a  helmet,  and,  I  think, 
clearly  betokens  a  covering  of  the  head,  formed 
either  in  the  shape  of  the  helmet,  or,  as  is  more 
probable,  from  the  stoutness  of  its  materials, 
partaking  more  of  the  nature  of  its  defence. 

Of  the  word  flflt  (which  alone  concerns  us 
in  the  present  instance)  I  must  give  a  more  ex- 
tended derivation.  It  seems  to  be  more  directly 
derived  from  the  Saxon  Word  Hoet,  or  German 
Hutt,  but  I  must  beg  to  o£fer  the  following  ex- 
tract from  Minshieu  :  ''  A  fl^attf — Teut.  fj^Utt 
— Belg.  Jtitititf  atl  tlO^llf^tt— i.  e.  tegere,  custo- 
dire,  to  hide  or  keepe,  vel  ab  ||Ott — i«  e.  caput, 
ut  Gall.  Chapeau — Port.  Chapeo — Ital.  CapSllOj 
ex  capo,  i.  e.  caput — Hisp.  Somhriro  k  sombra, 
i.  e.  umbra — Lat.  GaUrus  k  similitudine  galeae. 
Pileus,  k  Gr.  tt/Xoc/' 

Whitaker,  in  his  "  History  of  Manchester," 
is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  Romans  did 
not  succeed  in  the  introduction  of  l/ieir  pileus, 
or  cap,  amongst  the  Britons,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  also  used  covering  of  the  head,  subsequently 
known  by  the  appellation  of  the  flAtt  ^^^  he 
adduces  many  specimens  of   ancient  British 
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Coins  to  prove  by  the  figures  on  them,  that  both 
the  cap  and  the  j^At  were  then  in  use.  I  incline 
strongly  to  his  opinion,  which,  if  correct,  proves 
that,  though  the  Saxons  gave  the  appellative  of 
fiat  to  that  article  of  dress,  it  was  itself  not  of 
their  introduction.* 

The  derivation  of  the  word  ||at  from  the 
Saxon  Word  Heel  proves,  that  our  Saxon  Fore- 
fieithers  did  use  this  article  of  dress.  "  We  have 
(says  Strutt,  in  his  "  History  of  Dress,  &c.") 
already  spoken  of  the  cap,  or  rather  perhaps 
hat  of  the  Saxons,  a  word,  which  occasion- 
ally occurs  in  their  writings.  The  Hat  was, 
I  doubt  not,  made  of  various  materials,  and 
by  no  means  seems  to  be  a  part  of  dress  uni- 
versally adopted ;  frcnn  its  general  appearance 
I  have  supposed  it  to  have  been  made  with  the 
shaggy  part  turned  outwards,  and  probably  it 
often  might  be  so,  for  they  had  also  felt,  or 
woollen  hats  at  this  period,  which  their  own 
records  testify."  It  is  well  known,  that  the 
fellen  HcBt  is  spoken  of  by  Saxon  Writers,  al- 
though we  are  not  cognizant  of  their  precise 
ideas,  as  to  the  form  of  thi?  article  of  dress. 

It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  define 
the  particular  8eras  of  the  use,  or  the  form,  of  the 
cop,  bwinety  or  ffStf  &s  in  contra-distinction  to 
each  other.  The  cap,  perhaps,  glided  imper- 
ceptibly into  the  ^Stf  and,  for  want  of  due  de- 
markation,  the  same  covering,  as  is  probable, 
has  been  indiscriminately  known  by  either  ap- 
pellation. The  word  ||At  was,  mayhap,  more 
usually  applied  to  the  covering  of  the  head, 

♦  Hbtory  of  Manchester,  Vol.  1,  p.  304. 
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when  of  a  greater  height,  or  wiien  made  of  stiffer 
materials,  as  of  felt,  or  in  later  days  of  beayer, 
and  both  are,  in  modem  times,  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  honnet^  which  now  seems  by 
common  consent  to  be  appropriated  to  female 
wear,  and  to  be  made  of  silk,  or  of  some  other 
slight  material.  I  must  here  make  an  excep- 
tion as  to  the  Highlander,  the  national  covering 
of  whose  head  (bearing  more  the  form  of  the 
cap)  is  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  bonnet f 
and  in  salutation  lie  is  said  to  (2)  '*  vail  his  bon- 
net" (avaller  le  bonnet). 

If^AtH  of  beaver  seem  to  have  been  first  no- 
ticed in  the  14th  century — in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward, the  Third.  On  the  testimony  of  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  a  native  of  Tenby  in  Pembroke- 
shire, who  travelled  with  Baldwin,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  through  the  Welsh  Territories, 
in  the  year  1188,  we  authentically  learn,  that 
the  beaver  was  at  that  period  indigenous  in 
Wales,  and,  from  our  then  slight  commercial 
connexion  with  distant  countries,  it  is  probable, 
that  the  jnaterial  for  the  beaver  j^flt  of  the  higher 
classes  was  procured  alone  in  those  days  from 
thence.  That  early,  and  interesting,  topographi- 
cal poet,  Michael  Drayton,  mentions  the  beaver, 
as  the  inhabitant  of  the  river  Teivi.  ,In  his 
sixth  song  are  these,  and  other,  lines  : 

**  More  famous  long  agone  then  for  the  salmon's  leap 
For  beuert  Tivy  was,  in  her  strong  banks  that  bred. 
Which  else  no  other  brooke  of  Brittane  nourished  : 
Where  nature,  in  the  shape  of  this  now-perisht  beast  • 
His  propertie  did  seeme  t*have  wondrouslie  expresst ; 
Beeing  bodied  like  a  boat  with  such  a  mightie  taile 
As  serv'd  him  for  a  bridge,  a  helme,  or  for  a  sail.' 
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Pennant,  in   his   ''  British   Zoology/'   also 
mentions  the  bearer  as  a  native  of  Britain,  and 
he  has  been  followed  by  Donovan  in  his  "  Na- 
tural History  of  British  Quadrupeds/'  who  dis- 
cusses at  great  length,  and  with  much  success, 
their  former  actual  existence  in  Wales,  of  which 
fact,  on  the  testimony  of  Giraldus,  and  of  the 
ancient  Welsh  Laws  of  Howel  Dha,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.     Giraldus,  in  his  Itinerary,  speaks 
of  the  beaver,  as  being  then  very  scarce;   and 
my  friend,  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  in  his  valuable  An- 
notations on  that  Itinerary,  says  thus :  "  That 
the  beaver   was   an   extremely  scarce  animal 
in   Britain   may    be    collected   from  the  laws 
of  Howel  Dha,  where  it  appears,  that  even  in 
those  early  days,  when  the  skins  of  the  stag, 
wolf,  fox,  and  otter  were  valued  at  eightpence 
each,  the  white  weasel  at  twelvepence,  and  the 
martin   at  twenty-four  pence,  the  beaver  skin 
termed  Croen  Llastlydan  *  was  estimated  at  the 
exorbitant  price  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
pence/*  t     This  ammal  was  not  only  sought  for 
the  sake  of  the  skin,  but  also  for  that  of  a  sub- 
stance, highly  valuable  in  the  Materia  Medica 
of  that  day,  of  which  Donovan  thus  speaks : 
^*  The  medical  drug,  known  by  the  name  of 
Castor,  is  a  sebaceous  matter,  contained  in  two 
large  glands,  with  cellular  follicles  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  of  which  useful  article 
each  animal  produces  two  ounces.  These  glands 
are  usually  cut  off,  and  the  castor  they  contain 

*  Llastlydan,  that  is,  the  broad-tailed  animal,  Leget  Wal- 
IkcBy  261. 

t  Hoare's  "  Giraldu8»"  Vol.  2,  p.  56. 
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dried,  in  which  state  it  is  preserved  till  required 
for  use."    On  the  testimony  of  Pliny  it  appears, 
that  these  glands  were  mistaken  by  the  Ancients 
for  another  part  of  the  animal,  which  he,  on 
being  closely  hunted,  as  that  author  credulously 
states,  was  accustomed  to  bite  off,  and  leave  to 
his  pursuers.    Valuable,  therefore,  as  was  the 
beaver,  in  the  middle  ages,  for  his  skin,  and  for 
his  supply  of  this  celebrated  drug,  we  cannot 
wonder,  that  they  were  become  extinct,  at  the 
time  Sir  John  Price  wrote  his  description  of  the 
Cambrian  Principality,  in  the  reign  of  Henry, 
the  Eighth.  The  beaver,  inhabiting  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  is,  by  the 
extension  of  commerce,  now  procured  in  abun- 
dance ;  and  especially  from  America  (not  then 
discovered)  through  the  medium  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.     In  the  Greek  Language,  the 
beaver  (some,  less  probably,  suppose  the  badger) 
was  named  Ka<n"wp ;   and  it  is  a  singular  fact, 
that,  in  the  slang-language  of  the  present  day, 
a  fiat  is  denominated  a  castor ;  thus  a  pugilist 
is  said,   by  way   of  defiance,    to   "  throw  his 
castor  into  the  ring."      From   hence  I   should 
infer,  that  the  beaver  has  been  called,  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  times,  by  the  appellation 
of  cantor ;   indeed,   Donovan  thus  quotes  from 
the  work  of  Sir  John  Price :  "  In  Teivi  above 
all  the  rivers  in  Wales  were  in  Geraldus's  time  a 
great  number  of  coj^or^,  which  may  be  englished 
beavers,  and  are  called  in  Welch  avancy  which 
name  onelie  remaineth  in  Wales  at  this  daie, 
but  what  it  is  very  few  can  tell."    Linnaeus,  in 
his  «'  Systema  Naturae,"  places  the  beaver  in 
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the  class  **  Mammalia,"  order  "  Glires,"  genus 
"  CastoTj'  and  under  that  genus  gives  only  two 
species,  viz.,  the  Castor  fiber,  or  common  beaver, 
and  the  Castor  Huidobrius,  or  the  Chilese  bea- 
ver.    Fiber  is  the  Latin  Name  of  the  beaver. 

Chaucer,  the  Father  of  English  Poets,  who 
lived  in  the  days  of  Richard,  the  Second,  in  his 
Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  describes  the 
pilgrims  accidentally  meeting  at  the  Tabard,  an 
inn  in  Southwark.     Amongst  these,  says  he, 

*'  A  Marchant  was  ther  with  a  forked  berd 
In  mottelee,  and  high  on  hors  he  sat, 
And  on  his  hed  a  Flaundrish  bever  hat.'^ 

Gascoigne  has  also  (see  Hearbes,  p.  154), 

A  coptankt  hat  made  on  a  Flemish  block.*' 
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By  this  it  should  seem,  that  tiat0  of  beaver 
were  made  in  Flanders,  or  the  Low  Countries, 
(in  the  fens,  and  dykes  of  which  the  amphi- 
bious beaver  was  probably  at  that  time  to  be 
found,)  and  imported  from  thence.  At  this  we 
must  not  be  surprised,  when  we  consider,  how 
England  was  for  a  series  of  years  harassed  by  a 
succession  of  wars,  not  only  foreign,  but  domestic. 
The  wars  of  the  barons  were  shortly  followed 
by  the  raging  discord  of  the  Houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster.  Nothing  is  more  hostile  to  the 
advance  of  the  arts  than  war ;  but  that  war  is 
more  especially  so,  which,  raging  within  the 
bowels  of  the  country,  is  ever  carried  on  with 
the  greater  violence,  ever  accompanied  with  the 
greater  cruelty,  but  is  yet,  with  a  solecism  of 
language,  rarely  paralleled,  oddly  ycleped — civil 
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wvur.  In  those  times,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Con- 
tulent  surpassed  those  of  this  country  in  various 
affs,  and  England  imported  so  many  articles 
necessary  to  society,  that  Richard,  the  Third, 
supposing,  that  the  strife  between  the  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster  was  at  an  end — that  hei 
should  enjoy  his  throne  in  peace,  and — that "  he 
should  live  long,  and  see  good  days,'*  did,  by  a 
statute  passed  in  the  first  year  of  his  brief  reign, 
1483,  enact,  that  no  merchant  stranger  should 
bring  into  the  realm  numerous  articles .  therein 
named*  This  law  was  evidently  for  the  purpose 
of  arousing  the  dormant  genius  of  the  country, 
and,  to  its  own  advantage,  making  it  to  depend 
more  on  its  own  resources. 

Inadequate,  then,  as  must  have  been  the 
fupply  of  beaver  from  Wales,  and  interrupted, 
as  must  have  been  the  importation  of  ||at0  from 
the  impediment  of  war,  we  cannot  be  surprised, 
that  the  higher  classes  sought  some  other  ma-; 
terial  for  the  covering  of  the  head,  by  which  to 
distinguish  their  station  in  society,  and  thus 
they  resorted  to  the  use — of  clolh.  •'  Soon  after 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  (says  Strutt) 
they  covered  their  heads  with  high  bonnets  of 
elothj  a  quarter  of  an  ell  or  more  in  length,"  and 
in  such  a  bonnet,  or  rather  flfltt  does  JlOfltt 
H^All^t  ^^^  walked  on  this  world's  stage  at  tMt 
very  period,  now,  gentle  reader,  appear  again, 
and  stand  before  you.  His  ||At  appears  to  be 
of  white  clothy  high  in  the  crown,  turned  up  with 
a  narrow  rim,  and  surmounted  in  front  with  a 
single  feather,  secured  with  a  gold  brooch.  On 
reference  to  the  coeval  portrait  pf  the  '*  Gal»n^  'V 
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you  Hdll  see  the  latter  with  an  equally  high-^ 
crowned  f)tttf  or  rather  cap,  (as  it  is  apparently 
without  a  rim,)  but  similarly  surmounted  wiUi 
the  single  feather^  stuck  within  a  band  of  gold 
twist.  This  cap  may  be  of  black  cloth,  or,  more 
probably,  of  beaver.  The  fashion  of  the  high- 
crowned  boniiety  or  flAt^  continued  down  to  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  mention  of  such  a  flftt: 
is  humorously  introduced  by  Shakspeare,  in, 
his  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew."  It  occurs  in  a 
dialogue  between  Vincentio,  and  Tranio,  the 
chief  servant  of  his  son,  Lucentio.  Tranio  dis-* 
covers  Vincentio  beating  his  fellow-servant, 
Biondello,  and  thus  impudently  addresses  his 
old  master : 

Tranio.  "  Sir,  what  are  you,  that  offer  to  beat  my  servant  ?  " 
Vincentio.  "  What  am  I,  Sir?  nay,  what  are  you,  Sir? 
Oh  !  immortal  Gods  I  Oh  !  fine  villain  I  a  silken  doublet !  a 
velvet  hose  I  a  scarlet  cloke !  and  a  copatain  hat !  Oh !  I  am 
undone !  1  am  undone !  While  1  play  the  good  husband  at 
home,  my  son  and  my  servant  spend  all  at  the  university/' 

The  commentators  thus  remark  : 

^'  A  copatain  hat^^  is,  I  believe,  a  hat  with  a  conical  crown, 
such  as  was  anciently  worn  by  well-dressed  men. — Johnson, 

**  This  kind  of  hat  is  twice  mentioned  by  Gascoigne  (see 
Hearbes,  p.  154) : 

*  A  coptanht  hat  made  on  a  Flemish  block  / 

and  again  in  his  Epilogue,  p.  216 : 

*  With  high  copt  hats,  and  feathers  flaunt  a  flaunt.' 

"  In  Stubbs's  *  Anatomic  of  Abuses,'  printed  1595,  is  ai} 
entire  chapter  *  On  the  hattes  of  England,'  beginning  thus : 

"  *  Sometimes  they  use  them  sharpe  on  the  crowne,  pearking 
up  like  the  speare,  or  shaft  of  a  steeple,  standing  a  quarter  of  a 
yard  above  the  crowne  of  their  heads,'"  &c. — Steevens. 
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On  reference  to  Minshieu/  I  perceive  ha 
giyes  the  following  definition :  *'  A  Utopptf  topr 
cr^t^^tufl — plume — or  combe  on  the  head  of  bird 
or  beast — h  Belg.  ftOPt  i-  e.  caput f  the  top  or 
head."  And  amongst  other  derivations  he  gives 
the  following :  Br.  (i.  e.  British,  or  Welsh)  kapan 
— hop — kopa — kap. 

Near  the  town  of  Warminster  is  a  lofty 
conical  hill,  surmounted  with  a  barrow,  and 
called  ''  Cop/iead  Hill/'  bearing  not  a  bad  sem* 
blance  to  the  high-crowned  bonnet^  or  fttttp  of 
ancient  days.  The  gentle  rise  of  the  barrow  on 
the  centre  of  the  crown  is  veri/  characteristic  of 
the  rising,  or  tump,  often  seen  in  the  centre  of 
the  high-crown  ftSltf  org6,  Cophead  Hill  is — the 
hill,  with  the  tuftj  or  cop,  on  its  head. 

I  have  thus  extended  this  very  imperfect 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  flat  from  the  times 
of  MOftn  If^alU  down  to  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
inasmuch  as  this  fashion  extended  to  her  time  ; 
it  will  be  irrelevant  to  pursue  it  further, 
but  if,  borne  away  by  (as  in  your  muid) 
the  seductiveness  of  the  subject,  you  should 
e*en  wish  to  extend  your  researches,  seek  for 
"  Stubbs  on  the  Anatomic  of  Abuses,"  an  early 
printed  octavo  book  of  great  rarity,  and  of  high 
price.  Stubbs  was  (as  Dibden  remarks  in  bis 
**  Bibliomania,")  •*  the  (3)  Prynne  of  his  day," 
a  disgusting,  and  conceited,  Puritan,  who,  lik^ 
the  man  of  Banbury,  would  have  hung 

■  "  his  Cat  on  Monday 


For  killing  of  a  Mouse  on  Sunday. 
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^  Drunken  6amaby>  four  Journeys  to  the  north  of  Eng^land. 
A  ryghte  wittie  and  merrie  booke.    See  note  (4)  to  thni  Essay. 
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And  read  also  the  amusing  Essay  by  J.  A.  Rep- 
top  t  Esq.,  in  the  24th  vol.  of  the  Archseologiat 
entitled  **  Observations  on  the  yarious  Fashions 
of  Hats,  Bonnets,  or  Coyerings  for  the  Head, 
chiefly  from  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  to 
the. eighteenth  Century."  This  Essay  is  illus-' 
trated  with  several  plates. 

Having  thus  closed  my  observations  on  the 
hat  of  J|0j^n  l/^Slltf  I  will  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider its  appendage — the  ftSltb^^  The  ety- 
Eftology  of  this  word,  as  given  by  Minshieu,  is 
this :  **4  Jftatbtr.  Belgic,  VttftV.  Teutonic, 

^ttftVf  ^  Gt.  irrcpov,   i.  C.  ala  aUlS,  q.  e.  irircpov, 

a  vko/jtaif  i.  e.  volo,  as,  qtaa  ejus  adminiculo  siM 
aus^lio  aues  in  aerem  attoUunbir  el  volant" 

Man,  in  a  state  of  nature,  has,  perhapsr 
made  the  earliest  approach  to  ornamental  dress 
by  the  use  of  the  fffltl^^t^  Shelvock,  in  his 
**  Voyage  round  the  World  "  (speaking  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  southern  part  of  California,) 
says,  *'  the  men  go  quite  naked  except  theif 
heads,  round  which  they  wear  a  band  of  red  and 
white  silk-grass,  adorned  on  each  side  with  m 
tuft  of  h^wVi's  feathers.''  Numerous  instances 
might  be  given,  similar  to  the  above,  of  the  in-: 
stinctive  bias  of  the  human  mind  in  favour  of 
the  ftStl^tVf  dB  a  personal  decoration.  Its  use^ 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  American  Con- 
tinent, appears,  on  its  first  discovery,  to  have 
been  universal.  The  tribes  of  North  America 
were  thus  more  simply  arrayed ;  but  the  inha- 
bitants of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  othet  Southern 
States,  were  splendidly  decorated  with  the  bril- 
liant plumage  of  those  birds,  which  adorned 
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tbeir  natWe  woods ;  and  there  can  exist  no  dolibt, 
that  an  ornament,  so  easily  procured,  was  often 
resorted  to  by  the  early  people  of  every  nation. 
The  low  capf  generally  formed  of  the  skin  of 
some  animal,  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  was. 
the  earliest  attire  for  the  head,  and,  if  the  fellen 
hwt  did  come  into  use  amongst  the  Saxons,  we 
may  presume,  that  it  at  first  partook  of  the 
already  established  form  of  the  cap. 

The  cap  and  XtSXf^tX  seem  so  naturally  allied, 
that  the  native  ambition  of  man  is  proverbially 
thus  called  into  notice,  and  we  may  well  ask — 
where  is  the  man,  who  does  not  like  to  place  a 
XtStf^tX  in  his  cap  ?  Ay !  so  strong  is  the  bias 
of  human  nature,  that  the  fool,  as  well  as  the 
wise  man,  seeks  to  be  thus  arrayed.  For  the 
tttitfatX  we  all  long — for  the  itBtl^tt  we  att 
Strive  1 

The  tttitf^tt  came  into  more  general  use, 
fis  an  article  of  dress,  in  the  reign  of  Edward, 
the  Third,  denominated  by  Planche  as  ^*  one  of 
the  most  important  sems  in  the  History  of  Cos* 
tume."  It  was  at  first  always  single,  and,  ge« 
nerally,  worn  upright  in  front  of  the  cap^  hannet^ 
or  hat. 

I  shall  refrain  from  discussing  the  long* 
disputed  origin  of  the  coeval  plume  of  th9 
Black  Prince — it  is  not  necessary  so  to  do ; 
and  I  have  yet  very  many  subjects,  which  await 
my  leisure.  I  must  beg,  therefore,  to  refer  you 
to  the  pages  of  Planche ;  *  but,  from  this 
time,  probably,  the  ostrich  ttSXlS^Xf  as  com- 
merce increased,  became  more  generally  used, 

•  "  Britidi  Cortumc,"  p,  139. 
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^nd  ia  the  reign  of  Henry,  the  Fifth,  the 
nodding  plume  was  seen  to  wave  on  the  helmet 
of  the  warrior ;  nevertheless  the  use  of  the  single 
tfHtfftV  oho  was  extended  to  the  days  of  Jloj^tt 
kUtallt^  The  tt&^tX  of  the  "  feasaunt  "  was 
often  resorted  to,  and  such  an  one,  we  may  infer, 
from  its  appearance  in  his  hat^  was  thus  selected 
by  Aim.  A  ttStf^tT  also  decorates  the  capy  or 
Aa/,  of  the  vain  "  Galante,"  but,  unlike  our 
worthy  hero,  he  seems  by  the  way-side  to  have 
picked  up,  and  (having  no  brooch)  to  have  stuck 
within  the  gold  twist,  the  ttStt^tX  of  a  goose  ! 

Henry,  the  Eighth,  delighted  in  the  XtStf^ttf 
Q6  a  decorative  article  of  dress.  In  the  account 
of  the  ancient  picture  of  the  famous  interview 
at  Guisnes,  between  him  and  Francis,  the  First, 
in  the  year  1520,  (Archaeologia,  vol.  3,  p.  211) 
is  this  passage  :  **  The  King's  Majesty  mounted 
on  a  stately  white  courser,  most  richly  capa- 
risoned, the  trappings,  breast-piece,  head-stalls, 
reins,  and  stirrups,  being  covered  with  wrought 
gold,  highly  embossed.  The  King  hath  on  his 
head  a  black  velvet  hat  with  a  white  feather 
laid  on  the  upper  side  of  the  brim."  In  another 
painting  (since  destroyed  at  the  unfortunate  fire 
at  Cowdray)  he  is  depicted,  as  visiting  the  camp 
iiear  Portsmouth,  and  as  wearing  on  his  head 
?*  a  black  bonnet,  ornamented  with  a  white 
feather.'*  At  other  times,  the  gay  Henry  wore 
it  magnificent  plume  of  ftAtf^tX^  on  his  helmet, 
tolled  the  Pennachio.  In  the  "  Anonymiana  " 
of  Pegge  (Cent.  7,  82),  it  is  thus  described  ? 
^*  King  Henry  VIII.,  when  he  entered  Bologne, 
had  one,  consistipg  of  eight  feathers  of  some 
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Indian  Bird.  It  was  esteemed  so  yaluable,  as 
to  have  been  a  proper  ransom  for  the  King,  had 
he  been  taken. 

The   use  of  the  ftnt^ttf  as  a  decorative 
article  of  dress  in  male  attire,  seems  to  have 
continued,  more  or  less,  during  several  of  the 
succeeding  reigns.      In  the  early  part  of  the 
civil  wars,  the  cavalier  ornamented  his  "  broad- 
leaved  Flemish  beaver  hat,'*  with  the  plUtttf  ♦ 
In  the  days  of  Charles,  the  Second,  the  ftSitf)tt 
was  worn  in  a  more  reclining  posture ;  and  at  a 
later  time,  that  is,  during  the  early  period  of 
the  reign  of — the  cocked  fiat,  it  was  often  seen, 
in  a  prostrate  position,  to  fill  up  its  folds.    Its 
appearance  lingered  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  although  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  ''  Tatler," 
IP  Nos.  7,  11,  and  48,  and,  perhaps,  it  was  no 
longer  seen  after  that  of  George,  the  First,  when, 
with  good  judgment,  man  did  that,  which  he 
should  have  done  long  before — tacitly,  and  vir- 
tually, resign  the  use  of  the  ttAt^tt  to  the 
female  race,  for  whose  charms  it  is  much  better 
adapted,  and  o'er  whose  heads  alone  may  the 
tasteful  ostrich  pltttlt^  in  future  ever  wave.     It 
is  surprising,  that  men  were   thus  permitted^ 
during  this  lengthened  aera,  very  nearly  to  mo- 
nopolize the  use  of  this  elegant  decoration ;  but 
it  often  happened,  that  the  reigning  head-dress 
of  the  female  was  ill-suited  to  the  introduction 
of  the  ffatl^^t^    Thus  it  was  in  the  days  of 
JlOfltt  9tSAl$f  when  ''  the  ladies  ornamented 
their  heads  with  certain  rolls  of  linen  pointed 
like  steeples,  generally  half,   and  sometimes 
three  quarters  of  an  ell  in  height.    These  were 
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called  by  some,  great  butterflies,  Irom  having 
two  large  wings  on  each  side  resembling  those 
of  that  insect.    The  high  cap  was  covered  with 
a  fine  piece  of  lawn  hanging  down  to  the  ground, 
the  greater  part  of  which  was  tucked  under  the 
arm."*     Yet  I  must  frankly  confess,  that  the 
female,  when  she  first  laid  claim  to  this  tasteful 
article  of  the  f^fltl^^tt  forfeited,  for  the  time» 
that  acknowledged    delicacy   of   conduct,  for 
which  she  is  usually,  and  justly,  distinguished. 
It  was  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  that  she  seems  first  to  have  generally 
adopted  the  use  of  the  frat^ff^  and  this  she 
tken  accompanied,  with  the  afiectation  of  the 
male  attire^  by  .appearing  at  unnecessary  times 
in  the  riding-suit.     This  fashion  is  repeatedly 
noticed,  and  censured,  by  the  *'  Spectator."    In 
No.    104,   he  describes  a  lady  thus  absurdly 
arrayed,  and,  amongst  other  articles  of  dress, 
he  states  her  to  have  on  a  smartly  cocked  beaver 
kat^    edged    with    silver,   and    rendered  more 
sprightly  with  ^feather.  The  use  of  the  XtBtf^tt 
is  now,  occasionally,  to  be  seen  amongst  the 
females  of  every  class.    The  daughter  of  the 
lowly  cottager,  with  an  ambition  ill  suited  to 
her  station,  is  often  led,  with  instinctive  pride^ 
thus  to  attire  herself  on  holiday  occasions ;  and 
on  state  days,  the  drawing-room  of  the  Queen 
is  seen  to  wave  with  a  ttSLtf^ttJ^tSU    It  is 
time,  however,  to  dismiss  this  l^hi  subject,  and 
to  discuss  that  of  the  more  substantial,  and 
golden,  tltOO((lt  which  upholds  the  feather  in 
the  hal  of  Jofin  t^flllr^ 

^  Planche  cm  ''  British  Costume/'  p.  206.  . 
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The  word  JbtOrlrt  hV00t!bf  or  ht0at!f)f  (for 
thus  various  is  its  orthography)  is  doubtlessly 
of  Norman,  or  Gallic,  Origin.  In  mtf  days,  it 
denotes  an  ornamental  article  of  gol4»  or  pre« 
cious  stones,  with  a  clasp,  or  tongue,  to  connectt 
or  fasten,  the  di£ferent  parts  of  dress,  but  ori^ 
ginally  it  designated  alone — what  do  you  thinks 
gentle  reader? — a  spit/  This  most  useful,  and 
esteemed,  culinary  article  was  simultaneously 
by  the  Normans  called  a  hVOt^0f  and  by  the 
Saxons  denominated  a  spit.  But,  before  we 
proceed,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  etymology 
of  these  two  rival  words,  and  here  I  see  my  exr 
cellent,  and  old  friend,  Minshieu,  coming  to  my 
aid :  ''  A  BrOfl^f  or  spit  (says  he)  Ital.  Broccia  i 
Gallic,  Broche  k  Gr.  mlpiOy  i.  e.  transfigo,  Uunik 
figit  enim  carnes.'-  And  of  the  word  spit^  he  say» 
thus :  ''  A  St^pitUf  wr  broach.  Belgic,  SbP^ 
3|)it:  Teutonic,  3llt0«^:  Saxon,  Sb9Ut  i 
cuspis  per  apheresin,  vel  k  (nrc^ccv,  i.  e.  Utuvh^^ 
i.  e,  tendere." 

Having  thus  imparted  the  obvious  deriva^ 
tions  of  these  synonymous  words,  as  taken  in  a 
culinary  sense,  I  must  now  proceed  to  instance, 
as  such,  their  similarity  of  meaning.  Bacon,  in 
his  life  of  ^*  Henry,  the  Seventh,"  (p.  36)  speak- 
ing of  the  overthrow  of  the  impostor,  Lambert 
Simnel,  (who  had  been  proclaimed  at  Dublta 
under  the  title  of  Edward,  the  Sixth,  as  the  son 
of  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,)  says :  **  Hee  was 
taken  into  seruice  in  his  Court  to  a  base  office 
in  his  Kitchin;  so  that  Hee  turned  a  Broach^ 
that  had  worne  a  Crowned  The  Saxon  Word^ 
spit^  is  so  familiar  to  us  in  its  purpose,  that  an 
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iHufttrative  example  is  quite  unnecessary.  Let 
us  now,  then  9  seek  to  develope  the  times,  in 
which  these  rival  words  were  respectively  in 
use.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Normans,  this 
instrument,  (so  auxiliary  to  our  wants,)  we  may 
rest  assured,  was  only  known  by  the  appellative 
of  spitt  but  after  their  arrival,  they  successfully 
^*  introduced  (as  was  before  observed  in  p.  31) 
the  feudal  system,  personal  arms,  and  the  double 
name,  and,  together  with  these,  were  endea- 
Toured  to  be  introduced,  but  with  partial  suc- 
cess, the  Norman  Language,  laws,  manners,  and 
customs."  Of  the  attempt,  as  to  the  former 
of  these,  we  have  here  a  successful  instance, 
as  the  Norman  Word,  tttO^tp  utterly  super- 
seded the  Saxon  Word,  ^it.  Do  you  ask  me, 
why  was  this  ?  I  can  only  answer,  (but  I  be- 
lieve that  answer  to  be  correct,)  that  it  arose 
from  the  more  predominant  use  of  this  most 
useful  instrument  by  the  Normans,  William 
of  Malmesbury  (Lib.  3,  p.  58)  boldly  contrasts 
the  different  style  of  living  of  the  Saxons  and 
the  Normans.  The  former,  he  describes,  as 
generally  given  to  drinking,  and  that  they  spent 
their  whole  substance  in  small,  and  despicable, 
habitations.  The  latter,  he  states,  as  living  in 
large  edifices,  as  sumptuously  clothed,  and  as 
satiating  themselves  with  delicious  food  :  **  cibis 
citra  ullam  nimietatem  delicati."  There  is  no 
doubt,  from  numerous  testimonies,  that  the  Nor- 
mans lived  as  sumptuously,  as  the  Saxons  did 
meanly,  and  we  cannot  wonder,  that  the  Norman 
ISXOt^t  eclipsed  the  Saxon  Spit.  On  reference 
to  the  plates  of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  (published 
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by  the  Antiquarian  Society)  of  supposed  coeval 
origin  with  the  Norman  Invasion ,  the  dinner  of 
the  Norman  Duke,  and  his  Court,  may  be  seen 
to  be  represented,  as  shortly  after  his  landing 
at  Pevensey ;  it  is  accompanied  with  this  in^ 
scription  :  **  Hie  exeunt  caballi  de  navibus — Et 
hie  milites  festinaverunt  Hastinga,  ut  cibum 
raperentur— HlcestWadard — Hlc  coquitur  caro 
et  h)c  ministraverunt  ministri — Hlc  fecerunt 
prandium  et  hie  episcopus  cibum  et  potum  he^ 
nedicit."  The  processes  of  cooking — of  bringing 
to  the  table — and  of  feasting — ^may  here  all  be 
viewed,  as  going  on  at  the  same  time,  and 
luxuriously  did  they  fare.  The  foragers  brought 
in  from  the  farms  cattle,  sheep,  &c.,  and  the 
cooks  are  drawing  from  off  the  fttOt^t^  the 
fowls,  and  larks,  and  **  such  small  gear,''  but 
delicate  in  the  kind,  and  bearing  them  to  the 
royal  tables,  and  thus  we  have  here  a  practical 
instance  of  the  use  of  the  Norman  VVO^t^ 

In  the  middle,  and  dark,  ages,  when  litera- 
ture was  in  abeyance — when  its  genial  influence, 
which 

**  emoUit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros,' 
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embued  not  the  minds  of  men,  then  it  was  that 
their  thoughts  were  wholly  engrossed  with  love^ 
war,  and  good  cheer — that  the  fttOtfl^  (or  spit  J 
was  held  in  the  highest  estimation ;  and  tlius 
we  see,  in  the  inventory  of  the  crown  jewels  of 
Edward,  the  Third,  are  included  "  4  broch'  ferri 
magni,''  that  is,  "  four  great  iron  spits ! "  * 
The  word  ftVOt^tp  as  designating  this  much- 

.  .  *  Archspologia,  Vol.  10,  p.  250 
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esteemed  culinary  instrument,  held  its  sway  even 
80  late  as  the  time  of  Henry,  the  Seventh.  In 
the  year  1503,  '^  Katherine  Lady  Hastings 
«Ubw^  late  the  wife  of  William  Lord  Hastings" 
(this  lady  was  daughter  of  Rich&rd  Neville, 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  whose  armorial  coat  decorates 
the  windows  of  the  fl^BiU  of  Jofltt  HOlUi) 
leaves  to  her  sons,  Richard  and  William,  to« 
gether  with  other  bequests,  her  '*  stuffe  of  kit* 
chin,  as  platters,  dishes,  saucers,  brocheSf  pots, 
and  pans."*  And  in  the  year  1504,  Dame 
Chrystian,  the  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Hungerford, 
and  daughter  of  Jf0j^tt  fliSlltp  bequeaths  to  her 
son,  Antony,  her  **  best  hand-irons,  a  Judd  of 
:Brass,  a  pair  of  Racks,  two  Broches^  and  a 
great  pot  called  the  Brine  Pot.''  t  ^  must  h^e 
remark,  that  the  racks,  above  mentioned,  are 
iron  rests,  used  at  the  present  day,  to  uphold — 
what  shall  I  say  ? — the  Saxon  Spil ! 

In  a  later  period,  the  word  IfXtttf^tf  as  ap* 
plied  to  designate  what  we  now  call  a  spitj  fell 
(as  it  remains)  into  utter  disuse:  and  from 
whence  was  this  ? — why,  that  it  identified  itself 
with  the  much  smaller  instrument  used  to  trans- 
fix, or  fasten,  the  difierent  parts  of  dress — the 
decorated  pin,  which,  headed  with  an  ornamen. 
tal  boss  of  gold,  or  with  a  precious  gem,  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  tfVOt^tf  or  spit,  in 
miniature,  and  therefore  acquired  its  name. 
From  thence,  however,  inconveniences  would 
naturally  arise  from  the  confusion  of  terms. 
Chrystian,  Lady  Hungerford,  the  daughter  of 

*  Nicola8*8  Testamenta  Vetusta,  p.  453. 

t  Office  Copy  of  the  Will,  in  my  possession. — £.  D. 
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MOfin  fliAll$f  was,  for  instance,  (as  her  will 
shall  prove  anon,)  a  Ladye  faire  of  gat&  attire^ 
and,  when  she  desired  her  handmaid  to  bring 
her  hVOO^f  she  may  have  been  occasionally 
surprised  by  the  appearance  of  the  kitcheii 
^it/  It  thus  became  necessary  to  give  to  the 
different  articles  their  distinctive  appellations; 
and,  therefore,  by  tacit,  and  common,  consent, 
the  Sdxon  Denomination  of  spit  was  revived, 
and  wholly  consigned  to  that  excellent  culinary 
instrument,  and  the  word  fltOOtj^  as  wholly 
allotted  to  that  useful,  and  often  decorative, 
article  of  dress. 

Wishing  (if  possible)  to  make  clear  a  sub- 
ject,  obscured,  and  muddied,  by  the  oblivious 
stream  of  time,  I  must  again  remind  you, 
that  the  Norman  Word,  hXOtl^tf  i*  e.  a  spiti 
imparted  its  name  to  the  decorative  article 
of  dress — the  miniature  spit^  or  embossed  pin,  as 
the  shirt^pin  of  modern  days,  but  to  this  it  was 
probably  restricted  in  very  early  times ;  from 
hence,  however,  it  again  took  flight,  and  is  ndw 
found  decisively  affixed  to  a  very  general,  and 
ornamental,  fastening  of  dressj  (a  species  of  the 
genus  hXtitl^tf)  compounded  of  a  gold  tongue^ 
or  spit,  either  concecded  by  a  convex  coverings 
or  surrounded  by  a  circle,  or  oval,  of  gold,  eithw 
plain,  or  set  with  precious  gems;  to  this,  I 
again  repeat,  the  appellative  hXWtf^  has  now 
attached  itself.  (I  do  not  here  mean  to  say  the 
InrOOfl^  in  no  instance  takes  any  other  form. 
The  word  is  generally  considered  applicable^ 
whenever  there  are  additamenta  to  the  start,  or 
pin.)    The  word  fttOOfl^t  ^  '^^  applied^  has 
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thrust  its  former  denominations  of  Ouclte  and 
Nauche  from  the  pale  of  the  English  Language ; 
these  are  words  lost  even  in  living  tradition,  and 
only  to  be  met  with  in  the  author  of  a  far- dis- 
tant age.  The  origin  even  of  these  words  is 
unknown.  It  is  one  of  the  many  ignes  falui  of 
Antiquaries.  The  erudite  Johnson  does  not 
attempt  the  etymology;  and  Nares,  in  his 
"  Glossary,"  says  •*  it  is  very  uncertain."  Tyr- 
witt,  the  Editor  of  Chaucer,  gives  it  as  kU  opi- 
nion, that  Nouche  is  tlie  true  word,  and  Ouche 
the  corrupted  one.  This  I  greatly  doubt,  and 
I  think  with  those,  who  say,  that  Nouche  is 
sprung  from  an  Ouches  the  letter  n  of  the  pre- 
vious article,  an,  being,  in  vulgar  pronunciation, 
transferred  to  the  following  substantive,  as  the 
initial  letter. 

Reposing  with  much  confidence  on  the  above 
opinion,  it  becomes  now  necessary  to  seek  for 
the  origin  of  the  word  Ouche.  Minshieu  saith 
thus:  ''  An  iQVitf^t  (or  brooche)  ex  oche  Gall, 
i.  e.  crena :  qv^od  esset  ihi  pars  lata  et  crenis  cir* 
cundata."  It  is  here  evident,  that  he  has  in 
view  the  circular,  or  oval  ftfOO^I^t  set,  perhaps, 
with  pearls,  or  other  jewels,  and,  therefore,  with 
^  notched  border.  I  must  confess,  I  think,  that 
this  circumstance  is  too  trivial  in  its  nature  to 
impart  the  namei  and — all  ouches  were  not  un- 
even in  their  edge.  Minshieu  probably  adopted 
this  derivation  from  the  want  of  a  better,  and 
more  obvious,  one ;  and  may  not  such  an  one  be 
the  following  ? — Ouche  ab  o  ixovj  that,  which  re- 
tains, or  holds,  a  thing  together ;  o  iypv  is  con- 
tracted into  ovyfiv^  as  irpoiyov  into  ir^vyov.    Here. 
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we  have  an  obvioiiai  a  general^  and  ah  ap{>U-« 
cable,  meaning.  To  this  I  am  well  aware,  it  will 
be  objected,  that  I  have  no  right  to  derive  an 
English  Word  immediately  from  the  Greek  Lan<* 
guage,  but  I  know  not,  why  I  may  not.    The 
Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Phoenicians,  there  is  no 
doubt,  traded  on  our  western  shores,  and  mojf 
have  transmitted  down  to  us  some  remnants^ 
however  small,  of  their  language ;  but,  however, 
leaning  not  on  this  argument,  I  must  anticipate 
my  future  adversary,  and  tell  him,  that  the  acutd 
philologist,  Townshend,  (4)  in  his  ''  Character  of 
Moses,"  &c.,  says  thus  :  '<  A  considerable  pro^ 
portion  of  the  English  Language  is  radically 
Greek,  and  this  independently  of  the  vast  ad- 
dition made  to  it  of  late  by  the  rage  for  Greek 
expressions.    When  I  say,  that  a  portion  of 
pur  language  is  radically  Greek,  I  do  not  mean 
to  assert,  that  our  ancestors,  after  their  depar-^ 
ture  from  the  continent,  borrowed  terms  for 
common  use  from  Greece.  Nay,  I  am  persuaded^ 
whatever  may  have  been  the  intercourse  between 
Greece  and  Britain,  that  the  words  in  question 
were  not  imported  by  men  of  science,  by  mer^ 
chantSy  nor  yet  by  transient  adventurers  in  arms, 
but  by  the  Gauls,  the  Cimbri,  the  Belgse,  and 
the  Saxons,  when  they  came  in  swarms  to  settle 
in  this  Island : "  *  and  thus  may  Ouche  have  been 
originally  derived  from  the  Greek  through  the^ 
Saxon  Language,  although  its  direct  proto-type 
is  not  now  to  be  found  in  either ;  for,  as  Towns- 
hend  well  observes  (p.  83,)  "  We  find  in  the 
English  Language  numerous  words,  whose  ety- 

♦  Vol.  2,  p.  79. 
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mology  has  perished,  and  whose  affinities  it  is 
impossible  to  trace.  They  appear  insulated,  botb 
literally  and  metaphorically  speaking,  and  seem 
to  have  neither  ancestor,  nor  kindred  upon  earth. 
In  vain  we  search  for  them  in  the  Gaelic,  Welch, 
Teutonic,  Slavonic,  Latin,  Greek,  or  Sanscrit/*^ 
I  must  here  observe,  that  many  Anglo-Greek 
Words  (if  we  do  admit  them  to  be  derived  only 
through  a  medium)  are  yet  as  pure  in  them* 
i^lves,  and  as  self-evident  in  their  derivation,  as 
if  taken,  immediatehf^  from  the  Greek  Tongue. 

1  must  now  dismiss  all  further  care  for  the  ety- 
mok)gy  of  the  word  Ouche^  and  consider  only  its 
application. 

The  words  Ouche  and  Nauche  (however  formed, 
or  derived,)  are  clearly  synonymous,  but  the  lat- 
ter is  thatj  which  is  more  frequently  met  with- 
in the  inventory  of  the  Crown  Jewels  of  Edward, 
the  Third,  is  **  Nuch'  auri  rotund*  cum  4  perlis 

2  admirald'  fe  3  rubett,"  ♦— that  is—"  A  round 
Nauche  of  gold  with  4  pearls,  2  emeralds,  and  3 
rubies;"  and  in  the  inventory  of  Henry,  the 
Fifth's  Jewels,  is  a  gold  nouchey  in  form  of  a 
fose,  set  with  sapphires.  Humphrey  de  Bohun 
leaves  to  his  nephew,  A.  D.  1361,  "  a  nouche  of 
gold  surrounded  with  large  pearls ; "  t  ^nd  Ed- 
mond,  Earl  of  March,  A.  D.  1380,  leaves  to 
Henry  Percy,  "  a  small  nouche  in  the  form  of 
the  body  of  a  stag,  and  the  head  of  an  eagle."  | 
Chaucer,  in  the  "  Clerke's  Tale,"  has  thus: 

"  A  Coroune  on  hire  hed  they  han  ydressed. 
And  sette  hire  ful  of  nouches  grot  and  smal.'^ 

•  Archttologia,  Vol.  10,  p.  241.     f  Testamenta  VctusU.     \  lb. 
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Tyrwitt  (the  editor 'of  Chauc^*)  on  lhi»  passage 
says:  ''  The  common  reading  is  ouches,  hutl 
have  retained  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS.,  as 
it  may  possibly  assist  somebody  to  discover  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  I  observe,  too,  that  it  is 
so  written  in  the  Inventory  of  the  effects  of 
Henry  V.  Rot.  Pari.  2  H.  VI.  n.  31,  •  Item  9 
Brookes  et  nouehes  d'or  garniz  de  divers  garnades 
poiAild.  d'or  pris  365.' "  In  the  latter  q uotation 
we  have  **  broches  et  nauches'*  in  contra-distinc^ 
tion,  and  thus  also  they  appear  in  Shakspeare» 
when  he  makes  Falstaff  respond  to  Doll  Tear* 
sheet,  "  your  broaches^  pearls,  and  owches."^ 

It  thus  should  seem  that  the  word  tiV0t!ff$f 
first,  signified  a  ^t7— then,  by  metonymy,. an 
embossed  pin^^^and,  lastly,  emigrated  (sup^ 
planting  the  prior  term  ouche)  to  its  present 
signification — a  circular,  oval,  or  other  shaped; 
clasp,  covered,  or  open,  either  plain,  or  orna- 
mented.  The  English  ]$rOO(|^  well  answers 
to  the  Roman  Fibula,  which  was  of  various 
shapes;  in  fact,  such  an  article,  so  necessary 
to  connect  the  ib'ess,  may  be  found  to  have  per- 
vaded every  nation,  more,  or  less,  civilised,  in 
every  age,  and  in  every  clime.  The  Robe  of 
Boadicea,  the  valiant  Queen  of  the  Iceni,  a  tribe 
of  the  Ancient  Britons,  is  thus  recorded  to  have 
been  held  together,  and,  from  her  time  to  the 
present  day,  this  tasteful,  and  varying,  ornament 
has  continued  to  decorate  the  dress  of  the  Bri^ 
tish  Fair. 

The  titOOt^  also  has  been  ever  used  to  con- 
nect the  looser  garments,  and  often  the  shirty  of 

♦  2dP«rtHen.  4* 
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4he  male  stx.  In  the  middle  ages^  it  was  like- 
wise made  to  uphold  the  feather  worn  in  the  kai 
of  the  man  of  affluence*  Ben  Jonson,  in  his 
**  Poetaster,"  thus  uses  the  word  metaphorically : 
**  Honour's  a  good  broach  to  wear  in  a  man's  hat 
at  all  times ; " — and  JlOl^tf  ff^alUp  it  may  be 
observed,  secured  the  feather  in  Ai^  hat  by  the 
use  of  a  gold  itOOt^^  On  reference  to  the  plate 
of  *'  Dethe  and  the  Galante,"  it  may  be  seen, 
that  the  latter  has  tio  ]ltOO(|^  in  Ai^  hat,  but  his 
feather  is  inserted  within  a  gold  twist ;  this  was 
called  a  cabk  hat-band,  and  is  alluded  to  in  a 
subsequent  period  by  Fastidio,  in  the  Play  of 
'^  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour/'  At  a  later 
day,  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  ''  Utopia,"  takes 
occasion  to  deride  this  fashion.  Speaking  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Anemolian  Ambassadors,  he 
9ays»  ^^  Yea,  you  should  have  seen  children  also, 
that  had  cast  away  their  pearls  and  precious 
stones,  when  they  saw  the  like  sticking  upon 
the  ambassadors  caps— dig  and  push  their  mo« 
thers  under  their  sides,  saying  thus  to  them : 
'  Look,  mother,  how  great  a  lubber  doth  yet 
wear  pearls  and  precious  stones,  as  though  he 
were  a  child  again/  But  the  mother,  yea,  and 
that  also  in  good  earnest :  '  Peace,  son,  (saith 
she,)  I  think  he  be  one  of  the  ambassadors 
fools.' "  (6) 

This  satire  of  Sir  Thomas  More  had  not  the 
effect  of  setting  aside  the  fashion,  as  we  find  at 
a  still  later  day,  that  it  was  a  favourite  ornament 
with  the  spruce  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  In  an 
original  portrait  of  him,  on  panel,  in  my  pos^. 
session,  his  hat  is  looped  up  with  a   silver 


fn^O^  of  the  bear,  and  ragged  staff/ froA 
which  are  pendant  three  large  pear-shaped 
pearls.  This  beau  of  the  sixteenth  century 
often  bore  on  his  person  the  amount  of  a  mot 
derate  fortune. 

It  became  eventually  usual  to  verbalise  this 
word  fiVOSU^f  and  to  \ise  it  in  a  metaphorical 
sense  for  to  spitt  or  to  transpierce :  thus, 

*^  ril  broach  the  tadpole  on  my  rapier's  point.'/ 

Titus  Andkokicus. 

*^  He  felled  men  as  one  would  mow  hay,  and  sometimes 
broaehed  a  great  number  of  them  upon  his  pike  as  one  would 
carry  little  birds  spitted  on  a  stick." 

HaJE£W£I.&  on  PaOTIDBFCfi. 

The  word  ftVOSlt^  is  also  thus  applied  to  the 
giving  vent  to  an  inclosed  liquid ;  thus  we  say- 
to  broach  a  cask  of  wine,  or  a  barrel  of  ale.  It 
is  again  likewise  metaphorically  applied  to  the 
entering  on  a  new  subject  of  discussion;  and 
thus,  gentle  reader,  having  tired  myself,  and,  I 
fear,  (which  is  of  far  greater  consequence)  tired 
you,  I  will  now  e'en — broach  a  new,  and  much 
more  personal  subject,  that  of  the 


Of  the  veteran  JfOJ^tt  l^ll^^  ^^'^  ^^^  ^^ 
cussion  of  which  I  may  at  first  view  incur 
the  hazard  of  your  displeasure  ;  but,  verily, 
I  may  not  be  so  much  to  blame :  you  majf  say, 
**  these  are  surely  no  part  of  the  dress  of  Jkri^tt 
WtfM$4^  When,  however,  I  remind  you,  that 
they  have,  in  the  form,  and  fashion,  of  the  wear- 
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itig  thereof,  been  subjected  to  perpetual  varia- 
tion in  every  age,  and  in  every  clime,  I  trust 
that  I  stand  excused  for  thus  adventuring  on 
apparently  a  singular,  certainly  an  unusual, 
topic.  As,  then,  I  esteem  the  fisii;  and  Ittttt^ 
of  JfOJ^tl  WHMt  (albeit  they  more  strictly  per- 
tain to  his  persob)  to  be  a  portion  also  of  his 
dress,  inasmuch  as  in  them  he  followeth  the 
fashion  of  his  day,  I  shall,  as  usual,  present 
their  etymologies  from  Minshieu,  yet  you  are  at 
liberty  to  give  heed  to  all,  or  any  of  these  ety- 
mologiest  e'en  as  you  list.  Thus,  he  saith: 
^^9iaiV.  Teutonic,  W^t--Saxan,  9iSltV—Beh 
^>  f^ttflt*    WttltV  ab  cipoc,  i.  e.  lana." 

The  fitlitf  as  the  covering  of  the  head,  the 
most  noble  part  of  man,  shielding  it  equally 
from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  ornamentaI» 
as  it  also  is,  to  the  human  face,  has  ever  elicited 
the  attention  of  the  more  civilised  nations.  In 
every  age,  and  country,  its  length  has  been 
esteemed  the  ornament  of  the  female  sex,  al- 
though the  mode  of  wearing  it  has  been  ever 
subject  to  variation.  Mary,  the  sister  of  Laza- 
rus, anointed  the  feet  of  our  Saviour, ''  and  wiped 
his  feet  with  her  hair  ;'*  and,  St.  Paul,  whilst  he 
discountenances  the  effeminacy  of  the  Corin- 
thians,  vindicates  the  usage  of  the  length  of 
I^Sitr  in  the  female :  *'  Doth  not"  (says  he) ''  even 
nature  itself  teach  you,  that,  if  a  man  have  long 
hair,  it  is  a  shame  unto  him  ?  but,  if  a  woman 
have  long  hair,  it  is  a  glory  to  her,  for  her  hair 
IS  given  to  her  for  a  covering." 

Henry  says,  "  We  hardly  ever  meet  with  a 
description  of  a  fine  woman,  or  beautiful  man. 
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in  the  Poems  of  Ossian,  but  their  hair  is  men- 
tioned,  as  one  of  their  greatest  beauties.*'  ^  He- 
rodotus tells  us,  that  the  Egyptians  shaved  their 
heads,  and  this  we  find  exemplified  by  their 
figures  on  their  tombs;  but  the  Israelites  per- 
mitted the  growth  of  their  j^flltt  which  they 
held  in  great  estimation,  as  is  proved  in  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  v.  1 1  •  Indeed,  Absalom,  the 
son  of  David,  nourished,  and  cherished,  his 
f^iV  with  the  greatest  pride.  The  Greeks,  and 
the  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  wore  it  short., 
The  ancient  Britons,  on  the  testimony  of  Ceesar, 
wore  their  f)tliV  long :  "  Capilloque  sunt  pro-* 
misso,"t  s^ys  h^»  ^^^  Diodorus  Siculus  con-^ 
firms  the  same  fact.:^  Amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons^ 
it  was  held  in  the  highest  estimation ;  it  was 
worn  in  a  lengthened  state,  not  only  by  the 
female,  but  by  the  male  sex  ;  in  this  the  latter 
yielded  to  the  besetting  sin  of  fashion,  arising, 
probably,  from  the  idea,  that  it  was  ornamental 
to  lAeM,  and  thus,  for  some  centuries  after  their 
conversion  to  Christianity,  the  fashion  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  declamations  of  the  Clergy,  who, 
from  the  earlier  denunciations  of  the  Apostles, 
considered  the  wearing  of  long  l^ait^  ^  u^^-* 
manly,  and  sinful. 

Many  instances  are  recorded  of  that  fondness 
of  the  pagan  Danes  of  this  ornament,  in  which 
all  the  northern  nations  delighted.  ''  Harald 
Harfagre,  (i.  e.  Fair-locks,)  made  a  vow  to  his 
mistress  to  neglect  his  Jine  hair^  till  he  had 
completed  the  conquest  of  Norway  to  gain  her 

•  Henry**  Hist,  of  Brit.,  Vol.  2,  p.  352. 

t  Cmar,  Lib.  5,  ch.  14.  t  DiocL  Sic.  lib.^. 
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love/'  *    In  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem  of  Beowolf, 
mention  is  made  of 

**  The  long-haired  one,  illustrious  in  battle. 
The  bright  lord  of  the  Danes." 

Therefore  the  arrival  of  the  Danes  in  this 
country  did  not  tend  to  set  aside  this  already 
prevailing  fashion,  but  rather  to  confirm  it.  It 
appears,  that  they  were  more  attentive  to  dress 
than  the  Saxons — that  they  were  great  beaux, 
and — "  constantly"  (as  says  Strutt)  •*  combing 
their  Aatr,  of  which  they  were  very  fond."  The 
Clergy  were  distinguished  from  the  laity  by  the 
tonsure,  to  which  they  were  enjoined  by  the 
eanan  laws  ;  they  were  compelled  to  shave  their 
heads ;  many  submitted  to  this  with  reluctance, 
but  those,  apiongst  them,  who  affected  superior 
sanctity,  with  bitter  invectives  against  the 
fashion^  besought  the  laity  to  shorten  their  flftit^ 
^*  The  English"  (says  William  of  Malmesburyi 
in  his  Life  of  St.  Wulstan)  "  were  very  vicious 
in  their  manners,  and  plunged  in  luxury  through 
the  long  peace  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  the 
reign  of  Edward,  the  Confessor.  The  holy  pre- 
late, Wulstan,  reproved  the  wicked  of  all  ranks 
with  great  boldness ;  but  he  rebuked  those  with 
the  greatest  severity  who  were  proud  of  their 
long  hair.  When  any  of  those  vain  people 
bowed  their  heads  before  him  to  receive  his 
blessing,  before  he  gave  it,  he  cut  a  loop  of 
their  hair  with  a  little  sharp  knife,  which  he 
carried  about  him  for  that  purpose,  and  com- 
manded them  by  way  of  penance  for  their  sins 

*  Strutt's  Manners,  Customs,  &c.,  Vol.  1,  p.  86. 
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to  cut  off  all  the  rest  of  their  hair  in  the  same 
manner.  If  any  of  them  refused  to  comply^ith 
this  command,  he  denounced  the  most  dreadful 
judgments  upon  them,  reproached  them  for  their 
effeminacy,  and  foretold,  that,  as  they  imitated 
women  in  the  length  of  their  hairj  they  would 
imitate  them  in  their  cowardice,  when  their 
country  was  invaded,  which  was  accomplished 
at  the  landing  of  the  Normans.''  '*' 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Normans,  indeed,  a 
singular  circumstance  arose.  They  had  adopted 
the  Aquitanian  Fashion  of  shaving  the  back  of 
the  head,  and  the  spies  of  Harold,  on  their  re* 
turn  to  that  King,  informed  him,  that  they  had 
seen  no  soldiers,  but  a  nation  of  priests.  The 
success  of  the  Normans  did  introduce  for  a  ftfaD^ 
to  a  partial  extent,  their  own  manners,  and  cw- 
toms ;  the  heads  of  the  Saxons  were  at  first 
polled,  but  resistless  fashion  resumed  its  sway, 
and  the  passion  for  hng  ^jUtt  became  stronger 
than  ever,  and  was,  in  the  reign  of  the  second 
William,  thus  worn  by  both  Saxon  and  Norman. 
William  of  Malmesbury,  a  contemporary  writer, 
(having  first  bewailed  the  cropping  system,)  is 
roused,  at  this  period,  with  much  indignation  at 
the  adoption  of  the  contrary  extremp. 

This  raging  fashion  excited  the  ire  of  the 
Clergy  again.  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canteri- 
bury,  pronounced  the,  then,  terrible  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  all  wearers  of  long 
f^AiVf  and,  in  1095,  a  decree  was  pronounced 
against  it  by  the  Council  of  Rouen,  but  without 
effect.     So  strenuous  was  the  opposition  against 

*  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  2,  p.  254, 
S 
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this  fashion,  that  I  may  be  well  excused  ia 
making  the  following  illustrative  quotation  from 
the  pages  of  Strutt:    "  Early  in  the  reign  of 
Henry,  the  first,  the  successor  of  Rufus ;  a  Nor- 
man Bishop,  whose  name  was  Serlo,  acquired 
great  honour  by  a  sermon  preached  before  that 
monarch,   in   which  he  inveighed  against  the 
popular  vices  of  the  times,  and  especially  against 
the  detestable  fashion,  as  it  was  then  called,  of 
wearing  long  hair.     He  concluded  his  discourse 
with  a  solemn  address  to  the  king,  beseeching 
him  to  set  an  example  to  his  subjects,  that  from 
him  they  might  learn  to  dress  themselves  with 
decency :  the  remonstrances  of  the  orator  had 
so  great  an  efi*ect  upon  the  king  and  his  cour- 
tiers, that  they  consented  to  part  with  their 
flowing  locks ;    and  the  prudent  prelate,  not 
willing  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  changing 
their  resolution,  instantly  drew  out  a  pair  of 
shears  from  his  sleeve  (de  mantic4  forcipes  ex-^ 
traxit),  and  performed  the  operation  upon  the 
major  part  of  them  with  his  own  hand,  beginning 
first  with  the  sovereign  himself:  the  king's  at- 
tendants and  the  servants  of  his  household  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  by  virtue  of  a  royal 
edict,  the  people  in  general  were  prevailed  upon 
to  curtail  their  hair;  and  those  precious  ringlets, 
adds  my.  author,^  which  formerly  had  been  their 
pride,  became  the  objects  of  their  aversion,  and 
were  trodden  under  their  feet."  -f* 

Fashion  is  too  obstinate  in  its  nature  to  be 
openly  driven  out  of  the  field ;  it  may  be  led  by 

•  Orderic.  Vital.  Eccles.  Hist.  lib.  xi.  p.  816. 
t  Strutt*8  Dresses,  &:c.,  Vol.  1,  p.  100. 
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unseen^or  Beductive,  wiles,  but  will  not  be  readily 
repelled  by  peremptory  maudate.  In  a .  few 
years  the  fashion  of  long  I^OXX  revived,  which,  in 
the  reign  of  Stephen,  A.  D.  1 1 39,  again. received 
a  sadden  check  from  an  occurreace,  which  WiI-» 
liam  of  Malmesbury  relates,  as  happening  mhis 
life-time :  **  A  young  provincial  soldier,"  (says 
he,)  **  who  had  very  long  and  beautiful  haii% 
dreamed  that  a  person  came  to  his  bedside,  and 
strangled  him  with  his  own  luxurious  ringlets  \ 
the  vision  was  so  strongly  impressed  upon  his 
mind,  when  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  that  he 
trimmed  his  locks  to  a  decent  length*  His  com* 
panions  followed  his  example ;  and  it  became  a 
second  time  a  fashion  throughout  the  kingdom 
to  curtail  the  hair.  But  this  reformation,"  (adds 
the  author,)  ^^  was  of  very  short  duration,  for, 
scarcely  had  one  solitary  year  elapsed,  before 
the  people  returned  to  their  former  wickedness ; 
and  such  especially  as  would  be  thought  courr 
tiers,  permitted  their  hair  to  grow  to  a  shameful 
length,  so  that  they  resembled  women  rather 
than  men ;  and  those  to  whom  nature  had  denied 
abundance  of  hair,  supplied  the  deficiency  by 
artificial  coverings." 

The  superstitious  feeling,  thus  raised,  was 
but  of  temporary  duration — the  pride  of  dress 
again  overcame  the  fears  of  man,  and  the  love 
of  long  ^^iX  once  more  prevailed  to  that  excess, 
that,  as  Malmesbury  saith,  even  the  bald  sought 
the  aid  of  artificial  coverings  (et  ubi  crines  de- 
ficiunt  involucra  innpdabant.)  From  hence,  in 
this  country,  the  origin  of  wigs  may  not  impro* 
bably  be  dated. 
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''  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  twelfth  cen* 
tury,"  says  Strott,  (on  the  authority  of  Ordericus 
Vitalis,)  "  the  men  curled  their  f^ttiX  with  crisp* 
ing^irons^  they  also  bound  it  up  with  fillets  or 
ribhandsy  and  appeared  abroad  without  hatSj  that 
the  beauty  of  its  adornments  might  not  be  con- 
cealed." No  important  changes  took  place  for 
some  years*  The  head  was  sometimes  cropped^ 
but  at  other  times  graced  with  flowing  locks, 
yet  not  of  sufficient  length  to  excite  the  cen- 
ifture  of  historians.  The  fashion  of  curling  the 
l^ii;  was,  however,  continued  for  a  century 
longer — ^until  the  time  of  Richard,  the  Second, 
who  began  to  reign  in  the  year  1377.  Chaucer, 
who  lived  in  that  reign,  and  whose  pictures 
of  the  age  are  equally  humorous,  and  faithftd, 
describes  the  Squire,  (the  son  of  the  Knight,) 
as  a  beau  of  that  day — his  locks  were  daintily 
curled !  He  accompanied  his  father,  the  Knight, 
as  thus: 

''  With  him  ther  was  his  sone  a  yonge  Squir, 
A  lover  and  a  lusty  bachelor, 
With  lockes  cruU*  as  they  were  layde  in  presae : 
Of  twenty  yere  of  age  he  was  I  gesse." 

In  the  following  reigns  of  the  Henries,  the 
Fifth,  and  Sixth,  the  fashion  yaried :  the  ^Hit^ 
it  is  recorded,  was  then  worn  very  short — the 
head  was  cropped;  but,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century — in  the  days  of  JlOl^tt  fl^All^t 
it  again  veered  about,  the  j^ftit  was  then  worn 
long  and  bushy ^  insomuch,  that  it  was  wont  to 
cover  the  eyes.  JlOl^tt  WtttlU  is  adorned  with 
hoary  locks,  and  his  contemporary,  the  "  Ga- 

♦  Curled. 


lante,*'  it  may  be  seen,  is  thus  well  clothed  with 
nature's  best  ornament.  In  the  following  reign 
of  Henry,  the  Seventh,  *«  the  ftUlt  was  worn 
enormously  Umg  ^nA.  flawing ^  a  returii  in  fact 
to  the  fashion  of  Henry,  the  first's  time ; "  but, 
in  the  succeeding  reign,  that  fashion  was  doomed 
to  bow  to  the  will  of  the  arbitrary  monarch — the 
bluff  Henry,  the  Eighth,  who  compelled  his 
Court  to  crop  their  heads,  and  short  ^flit  be- 
came fashionable.  Here  is  shown  the  influence 
of  example ;  sumptuary  laws  were  often  passed, 
and,  as  often,  disregarded,  either  from  excep- 
tions being  made  in  favour  of  the  higher  classes, 
or  else  those  classes  setting  the  example  of  dis- 
obedience to  the  laws.  During  the  reigns  of 
the  Stuarts,  long  ^dix  again  became  the  pre* 
vailing  fashion,  and  one  lock,  longer  than  others, 
was  often  left  to  dangle  on  the  left  side  of  the 
head — this  was  known  by  the  appellation  of 
**  the  love-lock,'*  and  gave  occasion  to  severe 
strictures  on  the  part  of  the  Puritans.  Prynne 
assailed  the  fashion  in  a  quarto  volume  on  the 
^'  Unloveliness  of  Lovelocks."  He  mentions  a 
nobleman,  who  was  dangerously  ill,  and  terrified 
at  the  immediate  prospect  of  death,  as  declaring 
publicly  after  his  recovery  his  detestation  of  his 
^^  effeminate  fantastic  love-lock,  which  he  then 
sensibly  perceived  to  be  but  a  cord  of  vanity, 
by  which  he  had  given  the  devil  hold  fast  to 
lead  him  captive  at  his  pleasure,  and  who  would 
never  resign  his  prey  as  long  as  he  nourished 
this  unlovely  bush.  He  therefore  ordered  his 
barber  to  cut  it  oflf."  The  fashion  of  long  ^tiit 
received  a  check  from  the  civil  war^  and  it  was 
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then  made,  forsooth,  a  party  distinction ;  that  of 
the  Cavalier  was  lofig,  and  flowing  on  his 
shoulders,  and  the  disaffected  Puritan  became 
the  cropt  and  from  hence  received  the  oppro- 
brious appellation  of  the  '^  Round-head."  In  the 
reign  of  Charles,  the  Second,  the  peri-wig,  or 
wig  with  flowing  locks,  was  imported  from 
France,  (as  most  of  our  bad  fashions  are,)  and 
competed  with  nature  for  sovereignty.  The 
origin  of  this  absurd  fashion  is  thus  detailed  in 
Planche :  "  The  servile  imitation,"  (says  he,) 
'^  of  the  courtiers  of  the  Grande  Monarque  gave 
rise  to  that  absurd,  and  detestable  monstrosity, 
a  peri-wig.  His  Majesty,  it  appears,  when  a 
little  boy,  had  remarkably  beautiful  hair,  which 
hung  in  long  waving  curls  upon  his  shoulders^ 
and  the  courtiers,  out  of  compliment  to  their 
young  sovereign,  had  heads  of  false  hair  made 
to  imitate  his  natural  locks,  which  obtained  the 
name  of  perukes.  When  the  king  grew  up»  he 
returned  the  compliment  by  adopting  the  article 
itself,  and  the  perruque  or  peruke  speedily 
lodged  upon  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  all  the 
gentlemen  of  England,  under  the  corrupted  ap- 
pellation of  a  periwig."  * 

In  several  succeeding  reigns  the  peruke,  or 
peri*wig,  under  the  contracted  name  of  wig,  and 
under  various  forms,  and  fashions,  held  its  sway ; 
it  was  sometimes  adopted  to  supply  the  defici- 
ency of  nature  ;  and  often,  from  obsequiousness 
to  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  times,  it  has,  withput 
necessity,  supplanted  the  far  more  ornamental, 
and  natural  covering,  of  mail.     It  has,  however, 

*  *«  BriUsh  Costume,"  p.  295. 
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DOW  bad  its  day,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
never  return. 

The  wig  is  still  retained  on  the  episcopal 
and  legal  benches,  and  here  I  should  wish  to 
see  it  retained.  It  imparts  that  dignity,  which 
is  better  felt  than  described — it  impresses  on 
the  mind  a  pleasing  awe,  and  conveys  to  the 
imagination  (rarely,  I  ween,  wrongly  so)  the 
suggestion,  that  much  learning  is  resident  be- 
neath it. 

In  private  life,  the  wig  is  now  seldom  seen, 
unless,  truhff  to  supply  nature's  wants,  and  then 
is  generally  so  formed,  as  tastefully  to  imitate 
her  own  adornment.  With  the  French  Revo- 
lution, short  ^$iit  again  became  the  fixed,  and 
general,  fashion,  both  on  the  continent,  and  in 
this  country.  Short  ^Hix  was  adopted  by  the 
Puritans  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  by  the 
Levellers  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  thus,  un* 
accountably,  seems  in  alliance  with  democracy. 
Who  does  not  remember  the  occasion  of  the 
Hibernian  Song  of  "  Croppies,  lie  down  ?  '*  The 
fashion  itself  is,  however,  now  general ;  but  how 
long  it  is  doomed  to  last,  who,  amidst  the 
changes,  and  chances,  of  public  taste,  shall  pre- 
sume to  say  ?  Revolving  years  may  again,  more 
or  less  gntdually,  introduce  the  opposite  ex« 
treme,  and  the  shoulders  of  our  sons,  if  not  our 
own,  again  be  covered  with  the  flowing  lock. 

I  do  not  find  it  recorded,  when  the  use  of 
powder  was  introduced,  but  within  the  memory 
of  man  it  generally  adorned  the  gentleman, 
whether  his  head  reposed  beneath  the  supposed 
dignifying  wig,  or  was  covered  with  its  native 
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l^it*    In  the  latter  period  of  the  last  century, 
from  the  dearth  of  com,  caused  by  war,  and 
unpropitious  seasons,  sense  of  duty  to  the  public 
prevailed  on  some,  and  a  sumptuary  tax  influ- 
enced others,  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  this, 
supposedy    ornamental  white  powder,   and  the 
fashion  of  wearing  it  is  now,  with  slow  and 
lingering  steps,  probably  waning  into  utter  dis- 
use.   I  censure  not,  however,  those,  who  are  yet 
loth  to  dispense  with  that,  which  time  has  ren^ 
dered  seemingly  habitual,   and  necessary,   to 
them,  and  to  whom  its  loss  would  prove  a  posi- 
tive discomfort.    The  origin  of  the  fashion  is,  I 
believe,  unknown — perchaunce,    it   may  have 
arisen  from  the  desire  of  some  influential  person 
to  conceal  his — red  ^Ait#    There  is  much  pro* 
bability,  that  our  Saxon  Forefathers  (from  the 
examples  to  be  seen  in  the  early  illuminated 
Saxon  MSS.)either  dyed  their  ^aiVf  and  tfAtlff 
bluBt  or  (as  is  more  probable)  covered  them 
with  a  blue  powder.    You  and  I,  gentle  reader, 
must  think  this  **  passing  strange,''  yet,  wist  you 
not,  that  our  posterity  in  future  times  will  equally 
wonder,  that  we  should  have  ornamented,  in  these 
our  days,  the  head  with  powder  white?    Will 
they  not  then  wonder,  that  we,  for  so  many 
years,  continued  an  usage  supported  by  mere 
fashion,  and  for  which  it  may  be  difficult  to 
adduce  the  plea  of  reason  ?    It  is  now  time  to 
leave  this  subject,  and  to  enter  on  that  of  the 
ttattff  with  which  Jolltl  WtSlit  is  arrayed, 
contrary  to  the  general  fashion  of  that  age. 

The  word  UtOXtf  is  derived,  according  to  Min- 
shieu,  from  the  Saxon  Word  "  1$tVtf  vel  1$$aV^f' 
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and  it  U  Mid  iii  the  ^'  Giacf>hylacidm,Aii]^icah 
aiim,*\that ''  it  may  seem  td  flow  from  the  Greek 
BapvmCf.  gravity,  of  which  it  is  a  symptcmit"  Oa 
the  other  hand,. its  Latia  Synonyme,  Barha^  is 
said  by  some  to  be  derived  ''  h  BarbariSf  qui 
JBarbas  alebanl.'^ 

There  cannot  be  a  stronger  instance  of  the 
extreme  mutability  of  fashion  than  that  of  the 
btaVtf^  By  the  Hebrew  Nation  it  was  worn 
from  the  days  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  the  modern 
Jews  still  reverence  the  custom.  "  The  JevrsV 
(saysStrutt ''  OnDress,"&c.,Introdnction,  p.xl.) 
.'^  permitted  their  beourds  to  grow;  but  at  the 
3ame  time  they  trimmed  th^m  with  care.  To 
shave  the  Aeon^  eniinelyii  or  to  mar  the  comers 
of  the  beardj  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Scripture, 
were  sighs  of  mourning.*  Hanum,  the  lord  of 
the  Ammonites,  in  derision  shaved  half  the 
fteonb  of  David's  messengers,  which  was  con« 
sidered  by  the  Israelites  as  a  shameful,  and 
most  unpardonable  insult.  The  nBglecting;als0 
to^  trim  the; ^ri^  seems  to  have  been  a  sigxk  of 
sorrow ;  for,  it  is  said  of  Mephibosheth,.  that  fa^ 
'  trimmed  not  his  heard '  from  the  day,,  that 
David  departed  £rora  Jerusalem,  to  the  day  .tt^t 
he  returned  again  in  peace."  t 

The  Oreeks,  and  the  Romans  also,  in  their 
Borlier  aeras,  wore  the  J^dtVll^  *'  iBlian,  in  Im 
account  of  Zoiius,  the  pretended  critic,  who  wrbte 
against  Homer  and  Plato,  and  thought  himself 
wiser  .than  all,  who  had  gone  before  him;  tettil 
us,  that  thb  Zoiius  had  a  very  long  beards  ihsLt 
litUQg  down  upon  his  breast,  but  n6  hair  upon 

^  Leviticus,  xix;  27.         f  2  Sam.  xix.  24-. 
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liift  head,  which  he  always  kept  close  shaved^  re-' 
^ardingt  it  seems,  the  hairs  of  his  head  as  so 
many  suckers,  which,  if  they  had  been  suffered 
to  grow,  might  have  drawn  away  the  nourish^ 
ment  from  his  chin,  and  by  that  means  have 
starved  his  beard."  * 

Time,  that  ruthless,  and  irresistible,  inno- 
vator, interposed  his  authority,  and  the  hfSVtf 
fell  before  his  scythe — in  other  words — men 
shaved.  Athenseus  observes,  from  Chrysippus, 
tliat  the  Greeks  wore  the  fftstitf  till  the  time  of 
Alexander,  and  that  the  first,  who  cut  it  off*  at 
Athens  was,  in  derision,  called  ic^pcmc.  Amongst 
the  Romans  also,  the  ff$0itif  was  worn,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  till  the  year  454  A.  U.  C,  when 
barbers  were  brought  to  Rome  from  Sicily  ;  but, 
if  we  may  rely  on  the  **  Geniales  Dies**  of  Alex- 
ander ab  Alexandre,  the  custom  of  shaving  took 
place  much  earlier  in  the  State  of  Rome.  Pliny 
adds,  that  Publius  Scipio  Africanus  introduced 
the  usage  amongst  the  Romans  of  shaving  daily, 
and,  from  numerous  testimonies  of  authors,  we 
ieam,  that  it  was  general,  and  that  its  neg- 
lect accompanied  grief.  Thus  Suetonius  says 
:of  Augustus  Csesar,  '*  Per  quatuor  continuos 
menses  barbd  capilloque  submisso.'* 

Alexander  ab  Alexandre  states  (Lib.  v«  p.  1 94) 
tkot  only,  that  the  Greeks,  on  leaving  the  rank 
of  the  Ephebi,  dedicated  the  first  succeeding 
V:lippings  of  fbe  hair  to  the  Gods,  but  that  the 
Romans,  at  a  later  period,  thus  consecrated  the 
"first  mowings  of  their  chins.  These  are  his 
^ords :  ^'  Athenienses,  cum  ex  ephebis  exces- 

..  .      *  Sjpectator,  No..33h 
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sissent,  primttias  crinium  Delphos  deferebant : 
et  ci^m  antiquiores  comam  circa  tempora,  aut 
posteriorem  criaem  Apolloni  et  fluminibus  ton- 
derent,  eevo  succedente  Theseus  anteriorem  ca- 
pillum  Delphis  dedicavit,  unde  Thesei  tonsura 
prodita  est :   cujus  exemplo  juvenes,  cAm  pri- 
mum  ex  ephebis  excessissent,  anteriorem  comam 
Phoebo  et  ^sculapio  aut  Libero  obtulere  primi* 
tias :   postea  Romani  adolescentes  magnae  in- 
dolis,  primtB  lanuginis  barbam  diis  cansecrare  usur* 
parunt.^'    Thus  does  Suetonius  relate,  that  Nero 
placed  the  precious  crop  of  his  first-mown  tttHttl 
in  a  golden  box,  ornamented  with  pearls,  and  de- 
dicated it  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  *^  Gymnico,  quod 
in  Septis  edebat,'*  (says  he,)  **  inter  buthysia^ 
apparatum,  barbam  primam  posuit,  conditamque 
in  auream  pixidem,  et  pretiosissimis  margaritis 
adomatam  Jovi  Capitolino  consecravit.** 

Amongst  the  Romans,  the  day,  on  which 
the  fitSLX^  was  for  the  first  time  shaved,  was 
esteemed  to  every  man,  as  even  sacred — as  a  most 
important  epoch  of  his  life — as  his  avowed  entry 
into  manhood.  The  time  varied,  but  the  fit0!^ 
was  generally  shaved  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
It  is  related,  that  Caligula  shaved  at  twenty, 
but  that  Augustus  Csesar  delayed  this  important 
t>peration,  till  he  was  twenty-five.  Martial  ad- 
dresses an  epigram  (Lib.  11,  vi.)  to  his  friend 
Marcellinus,  on  the  double  occasion  of  its  being 
the  birth-day  of  his  father  and  that,  on  which 
he  first  divested  himself  of  his  fit(n^\t^  It  is 
as  follows : 

'*  Lux  tibi  post  Idu8  numeratur  tertia  Maias 
Marcelline,  tuis  bis  celebranda  sacris. 
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'    lApiHal  tttheifeas  or^  heep  prima  paraijti : 
Libai  florenies  Atfc  tibi  prima  genas. 
Magna  licet  dederit  jucundee  munera  vitse. 
Plus  nunquam  patri  prsestitit  ilia  dies." 

The  first  fourteen  Roman  Emperors  dispensed 
witb  the  tt${ltttf  but  the  fifteenth,  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  to  conceal  from  the  public  the  inju- 
rious efiects  of  an  evil  constitution,  suffered  his 
imperial  chin  to  be  covered  with  a  IttSLl^^ 
'^  Promissa  barba  fuit*'  (says  Planus  Spar- 
;tianus,  in  his  "  Life/')  "  ut  vulnera,  quae  in 
jGeude  naturalia  erant,  tegeret,"  Spartian  adds, 
that  Nero  made  no  man  a  tribune,  who  had  not 
a  good  tf$HXttf  ''  nisi  plen4  barba."  It  is  no 
ironder,  that. 

Under  such  imperial  sway 

The  fitfttH  again  e'en  had  its  day, 

and,  in  its  plenitude,  it  graces  on  their  coins  the 
.portraits  of  several  succeeding  Emperors* 

The  IttSttt  was,  amongst  the  Ancients,  esti- 
jxiated  as  a  symbol  of  wisdom,  and  gravity,  for 
.the  one  was  held  to  be  the  companion  of  the 
other.    Horace  says, 

"  tempore  quo  me 

Solatus  jussit  sapientem  pascere  barbam; "  * 

•but  the  possession  both  of  the  ff$ttttlf  and  of 
.wisdom,  being  clearly  a  nan  sequitury  the  supposed 
connexion  gave  rise  to  the  following  epigram : 

**  Si  piolixa  facit  sapientem  barba :  quid  obstat 
Barbatus  fiat  quin  caper  ipse  Plato  ?  " 

The  philosopher  was  well  associated  wit& 
the  I^^AtlV — ^he,  who  loved,  and  sought,  wisdom; 
was  well  arrayed,  when  he  appeared  with  the 

.'      •  Hot.  Lib*  2,  Sat*  3,  35. 
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symbol  :af  ^kid^aif  vaxL  w  .^  {HiiBiMt  jC^:  ktr; 
(having  abs^tracted  his  Jtaind'  froqa  the  iQllieaof 
the  world)  and  having  traced  her  through  all  ^th^ 
mazes  of  ancient  lore,)  be  could  no t>  I  ween,  but  be 
regarded  as  equally  the^oi^e  and  the  pnse  man. 

The  Ib^At!^  was  also  welt  appropriated  to  the 
senator,  and  the  judge,  of  ancient  days;  ^P 
enactment  and  the  execution  of  the  law  required 
alike  the  wisdom  and  the  gravity  of  the  mind» 
When  the  Gauls,  under  Brennus,  hi^l  taken  tb§ 
city  of  Rome,  they  were  smitteu  ^th  awe  at  the 
sight  of  the  venerable,  and  t$avtf$^f  fi($liat9i;:0t 
sitting  around  the  Forum ;  they»  at  first,  sup-» 
posed  them  to  be  the  tutelar  deities  of  the  place, 
but,  one  of  them  offiering  to  stroke  the  ^$$X^  of 
Papyrius,  he,  aroused  by  the  supposed  insult^ 
-with  his  ivory  sceptre  struck  the  Gaul  to  the 
ground.  The  immediate  slaughter  of  the  vene- 
rable Romans  succeeded.  Thus  the  lt$$tVtt  was 
held  in  great  reverence,  and  was  ever  esteemed 
to  be  a  special  possession,  and  in  every  man's 
own  keeping,  if^  regarded  a  great  iadigmty, 
that  it  should  be  pulled,  or  stroked,  by  apother. 
This  feeling  as  fully  developed  in.  the  history  of 
Don  Quixote.  To  be  pulled  by  the  ftBf^xft  ^ 
Spain  was  deemed  very  highly  dishonourably 
audit  was  the  saying  of  Sancho  Panza  of  his 
own  bravery,  ^^  They  had  as  good  take  a  Uou 
by  the  beard.'' 

A  Spanish  WJriter*  (cited  by  Grey  in  hi^ 
^'  Hudibras/')  tells  this  marvellous  story :  '^  A 
iioble  gentleman  of  Spain  dymg  (his  name  Cid 
Rai  Dios)  a  Jew^  who  hated  him  much  in  his 

.  *.I)iui  SebafitiahdeCobarnivias. 
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life-time/ 8to1e  privately  info  the  room  where 
body  was  newly  laid  out,  and  thinking  to  do 
What  he  never  dorst  while  he  was  living,  stooped 
down  to  pluck  him  by  the  beard ';  at  which  the 
body  started  up,  and  drawing  his  sword,  which 
lay  by  him,  half  way  out,  put  the  Jew  into  such 
a  fright,  that  he  ran  out  of  the  room  as  if  a 
thousand  devils  had  been  behind  him.  This 
done,  the  body  lay  down  as  before  unto  rest, 
and  the  Jew  after  that  turned  Christian/'^ 

As  the  American  Savage  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  seek  for  the  scalp  of  his  enemy,  so 
(according  to  the  legendary  Jeffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth) did,  in  ancient  days,  the  victor  prize  the 
i)$SVif  of  his  foe.  He  states,  that  King  Arthur 
slew  the  giant  Ritho  upon  the  mountain  Aravius. 
'*  This  Giant,"  (says  he,)  "  had  made  himself 
Furs  of  the  Beards  of  Kings  he  had  killed,  and 
had  sent  Word  to  Arthur  carefully  to  flea  off  his 
Beard  and  send  it  to  him ;  and  then  out  of  re- 
spect to  his  Pre-eminence  over  other  Kings,  his 
Beard  should  have  the  principal  Place.  But  if 
he  refused  to  do  it  he  challenged  him  to  a  Duel 
with  this  Offer,  that  the  Conqueror  should  have 
the  Furs,  and  also  the  Beard  of  thie  vanquished 
for  a  Trophy  of  his  Victory.  In  this  Conflict 
therefore  Arthur  proved  victorious,  and  took  th^ 
Beard  and  Spoils  of  the  Giant."  t 

Although  the  Gaul,  by  stroking  the  l^f  At)|r 
of  Papyrius  gave  to  him  a  mortal  offence,  yet, 
in  late  ages,  for  a  man  to  stroke  his  awn  fl^ttttH 
was  considered  as  an  appeal  to  favourable  con« 

•  "  Hudibras,"  Vol.  1,  p.  268  (Grey's  Edit.) 
t  ••  Britijli  History,"  p.  324  (Tliompsoii's  Edit.) 
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sideration;  and  thus,  when  Htidibras  went  to 
woo  his  mistress, 

"  after  longees 

Of  humble  and  submissive  congees. 
And  all  due  ceremonies  paid. 
He  stroked  his  beard,  and  thus  he  said  : 
*  Madam  I  do,  as  is  my  duty, 
Honour  the  shadow  of  your  shoe-tie.' '' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  prolong  Uie  quotation,  but 
those,  who  wish  to  peruse  the  whole  detail  of 
this  very  interesting  interview,  may  refer  to 
Hudibras,  Canto  3,  Part  1.  He  thus,  at  once, 
honoured  his  ftttttttp  and  the  object  of  his  re- 
gard ;  and,  reverenced,  as  it  has  been  in  all  ages, 
we  cannot  be  surprised,  that,  in  less  refined 
times,  to  swear  by  his  ft$SLtif  was  as  strong  an 
oath,  as  a  man  could  well  make. 

That  the  ancient  Britons  did  shave  is  testified 
both  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Caesar,  although 
the  latter  does  appear  to  me  not  sufficiently 
precise  in  his  expressions.  He  saith  thus : 
**  Omnes  vero  se  Britanni  vitro  inficiunt,  quod 
ceeruleum  efficit  colorem,  atque  hoc  horribiliore 
sunt  in  pugna  adspectu,  capilloque  sunt  pro- 
misso,  atque  omni  parte  corporis  rasa  prseter 
caput,  et  labrum  superius''  *  ''  Omni  parte  cor-^ 
pirns  rasa !  *'  This  passage,  it  is  singular,  seems 
to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  commentators. 
Is  there  here  an  error  of  Caesar,  or  of  his  tran- 
scriber ?  He  doubtless  meant  merely  to  inform 
his  readers,  that  the  Britons  shaved  the  f^tStttt 
with  the  exception  of  the  upper  lip,  for,  critically^ 
I  think,  we  must  consider,  that  the  hair  on  the 
chin  and  on  the  upper  lip  constitute  the  J^^fltlV* 

Dt  Bclio  Gallico,"  Lib.  6,  Cap,  14. 
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The  latter  portion  of  the  IffOtH  Wad  caHed  by 
the  Saxons  the  whiskers  from  their  analogy  td 
those  of  the  feline  race  (this  word  has  been  of 
late  years  strangely  misapplied  to  express  those 
bushes  of  hair  often  to  be  seen  beneath  the  ears, 
and  which  are,  in  fact,  the  extreme  ^  ends  alone 
of  that,  which  is,  more  usuaUyy  called  the  IttSVlBl^) 
It  was,  in  days  of  yore,  a  common  custom,  as  a 
sign  of  anger,  or  defiance,  to  twirl  the  whjisken 
with  the  finger.  They  are  well  known,  also,  by 
the  denomination  of  the  mustache,  or  mustachio. 
The  etymology  of  this  word  is  thus  given  by 
Minshieu :  ^'  Gallic,  Moustache — Italic,  Mus* 
tacchio — Hispanic,  Mustachos  k  Lat.  Mystai^  ^ 
Gr.  fUHrra^,  L  e.  labrum  superius  et  barha  ipsa  supe^ 
rius  labrum  vestiens*^ 

In  the  excellent  work  on ''  British  Costume  ** 
by  Planche  (published  by  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Knowledge)  it  is  stated,  that 
^*  Strabo  describes  those  (mustaches)  of  the  in* 
habitants  of  Cornwall,  and  the  Scilly  Isles,  as 
hanging  down  upon  their  breasts  like  wings/' 
I  doubt  greatly^  whether  by  the  use  of  unguents^ 
or  by  any  adventitious  aids,  the  hair  of  the  vpper 
Up  could  be  tJms  made  to  grow  to  this  pendant 
length,  but  the  work  itself  of  this  interesting, 
and  ancient,  geographer  is  now  before  me,  and 
it  is  very  singular,  not  only,  that  he  makes  no 
mention  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cornwall,  and 
confines  his  remarks  to  those  of  the  Cassit6rid68> 
or  Scilly  Isles,  but  that  he  is  altogether  siktit 
as  to  the  above  extraordinary  circumstance. 
Asserting  the  Cassiterides  (Scilly  Isles)  to  b^ 
ten  in  number,  and  that  one  of  them  isi  a  desert. 
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he  goes  on  to  say,  ^*  Tac  S*  iXX&^  titcaiiftv  ov^motoi 

fiiikay*j(\mvoi^  wodfipiic  M^Kotif  rove  \vr%ivaiSf  c^<o0/t<voi 
wipi  ra   aripvay   fjora  pipSiOif  fn^nrartAptt^f  ofiOiiH  rmc 

rpaykaic  riocMtc.'*  Thifi  Ib  the  wkok  clescription 
— that  the  islands  i¥ere  inhabited  by  men  ia 
black  garments — clothed  with  vests  descending 
to  theif  ankles — girded  round  the  breast — walk«> 
ing  with  staves — ^and  appearing  as  the  Furies 
in  tragedies.  I  tkink^  that  Planche  is  not  the 
first,  who  makes  this  erroneous  statement,  and 
I  can  only  account  for  the  error  by  supposing, 
that  it  was  originally  derived  (not  from  Strabo) 
from  an  absurd  engraving  of  an  Ancient  Briton 
of  the  Cassiterides  (or  Scilly  Isles)  in  the  "  Bri*. 
tannia  Antiqua  Illustrata  *'  of  Aylett  Sammes* 

However  untrue  the  exaggerated  assertion  of 
the  pendant  whiskers  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Cassiterides,  I  have  no  doubt,  that,  at  the  in<^ 
vasion  of  Ccesar,  the  hostile  foe,  the  Ancient 
Britons,  with  whom  he  contended,  did  wear 
alone  the  iKSXh  on  the  upper  lip — the  mustache^ 
and  this  they  did  to  give  a  formidable  appear* 
ance  to  themselves ;  this  practice  was  thus  ob- 
served amongst  a  people  nearly  in  a  state  of 
barbarism,  and  I  cannot  but  regret,  that  so 
bmrhoM^iCj  so  uncouth,  and  tasteless,  a  fashion 
should  be  at  all  adopted,  as  at  present,  amongst 
us.  The  Ancient  Britons  may  well  be  pardoned 
for  ignorantly  supposing,  that  the  presence  of 
whiskets  could  engender  fear — nay,  perhaps^ 
they  did  not  err,  as  to  the  then  imagined  effect : 
but,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  who  can  thinks 
that  valour  stands  in  need  of  such  a  paltry 
bush?    The  Mustache^the  half  of  a  1f$tlt^— 
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rarely  becomes  the  individual -- is  of  no^adyan'? 
tage  in  itself — and  is  calculated  to  excite  other 
feelings  than  those  of  fear  in  the  beholder. 

It  has  been  supposed,  but  erroneously  sOy 
that  the  Anglo-Saxons  shaved  virith  the  excep- 
tion of  the  upper  lip.  I  know  not  the  authority 
for  this  exception  ;  it  may  possibly  have  arisen 
from  the  (supposition,  that,  when  fully  settled 
here,  they  fell  into  the  fashions  of  the  Britons^ 
William  of  Malmesbury  has  been  relied  on  as 
the  great  authority,  that  the  Saxons  did  shave^ 
In  Lib.  3  of  his  ''  De  Gestis  Regum  Anglorum/' 
he  does  form  a  comparison  between  the  man- 
ners, and  customs,  of  the  Saxons,  and  Normans, 
and,  in  speaking  of  the  former,  under  the  ns^mq 
of  the  Angli,  he  certainly  does  say  of  them, 
"  Crines  lonsi^  harbas  rasi^''  yet  I  do  not  place 
confidence  in  his  assertion.  William,  the  Firsts 
came  into  England  in  the  year  1066.  Malmes- 
bury died  in  the  year  1 143 ;  and,  therefore,  ad* 
mitting  even,  that  he  was  bom  at  the  former 
period,  he  could  not  well  have  been  personally 
acquainted  with  the  then  usage,  but  must  have 
relied  on  the  testimony  of  others.  In  history, 
we  all  know  the  continual  fallacy  of  hearsay 
evidence ;  and  I  cannot  but  aver,  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  I  place  much  greater  con- 
fidence in  the  truth  of  the  illuminations  of  the 
early  Saxon  MSS.,  than  in  the  unsupported 
dictum  of  William  of  Malmesbury ;  although  he 
be  considered,  and  justly  so,  as  a  generally 
faithful  historian.  On  the  authorities,  then,  of 
the  Saxon  MSS.,  I  do  believe,  that  the  fashion 
of  the  Saxons  was  the  reverse  to  that,  which  ha9 
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been  stated ,  and  that,  so  far  from  shaving  the 
httlVtff  with  the  exception  of  the  upper  lip,  their 
real  fashion  was — to  wear  the  htSLVlf  on  the  chin^ 
and  generally  to  shave  the  upper  lip.  The  pecu- 
Kar  pursuit  of  Granger  (that  of  writing  a  biogra^ 
pkical  history  of  England  {rom  portraits)  renders 
him  no  mean  authority  :  '^  As  far  as  I  have  been 
able,"  (says  he,)  "  to  trace  the  growth  of  the 
beard  from  portraits,  and  other  remnants  of  an- 
tiquity, I  find,  that  it  never  flourished  more  in 
England,  than  in  the  century  preceding  the 
Norman  Conquest."*  Strutt,  in  his  valuable 
work  on  "  The  Dress  and  Habits  of  the  People 
of  England,"  instances  this  prevailing  fashion 
in  many  illuminations  of  the  early  Saxops.  The 
great  seal  of  Edward,  the  Confessor,  exhibits 
that  monarch  with  a  flawing  htBXXf^  wit^i  hair 
on  the  upper  lip ;  and  in  the  splendid  work  of 
Chas.  Hamilton  Smith,  on  the  ''  Ancient  Cos« 
tume  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  may  be 
seen  the  tmttitit  ]IOrtratt0  of  King  Edgar, 
and  others,  taken  from  Saxon  MSS.  of  undoubted 
authority.  It  does  appear  also,  that  the  forked 
htSnUl  then,  partially  at  least,  prevailed.  The 
Saxon  MSS.,  in  many  instances,  (as  I  have 
elsewhere  observed,)  often  exhibit  the  Aair,  and 
1l^tSX\ff  of  the  portraits  in  a  coloured  state,  but 
more  generally  blue,  and,  we  may  fairly  infer, 
that  this  arose,  not  from  the  mere  caprice  of  the 
illuminator,  but  that  powder  blue  did  adorn  the 
heads,  and  chins,  of  our  Saxon  Progenitors.  If, 
then,  gentle  reader,  you  feel  disposed  to  smile 
in  derision  at  this  fashion,  as  absurd,  and  un- 

•  Biog.  Hist,  of  Engl.,  Vol.  1^  p.  87  (Edit.  4to.) 
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natural,  prithee  pause,  and — ^let  me  whisper  in 
your  ear,  that  your  venerable  ancestor,  the  Saxoii^ 
would  never  have  believed,  that  hia  descendant 
would  have  arrayed  himself  in  powder  white. 

The  power  of  the  Normans  made  a  revolution 
in  the  fl^Htll^  These  people,  there  is  no  doubt» 
did  fully  shave.  I  must  here  except  William 
himself,  who,  I  perceive,  is  represented  on  his 
great  seal  in  Speed,*  (which  is  copied  in  Sand«^ 
ford,t)  with  a  short  tttSittff  and  mustaches  (which 
Norman  Word  I  now  adopt  in  lieu  of  the  Saxon 
Word,  whiskers.)  William  may  have  thus  as- 
sumed these  in  reference  alone  to  his  sovereign 
will,  and  in  contradistinction  to  his  subjects. 
He  did,,however,  issue  an  edict,  that  all  men 
should  1)0  shaved.  The  anathema,  pronounced 
by  St^  Paul  against  long  hair,  seems,  in  after- 
times,  to  have  affected  the  titSLVtff  and  to  have 
introduced,  not  only  the  tonsure  amongst  the 
Clergy,  but  also  the  denuded  chin  amongst  all 
ranks.  The  canon  law  of  the  western  churches 
enjoined  the  parting  with  the  htSLVtff  and  the 
Clergy  (many  of  whom  were  probably  grieved 
with  the  loss  of  this  patriarchal  appendage)  im- 
pressed on  the  laity  the  sinfulness  of  the  tl^at)!^ 
not  only  as  pertaining  to  their  order,  but  to  the 
whole  race  of  man.  Hence,  probably,  the  Nor- 
mans  shaved.  The  edict  of  William  was  ob- 
served with  great  reluctance,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered as  a  wanton  act  of  cruelty,  as  is  testified 
by  Matth.  Paris,  in  his  ''  Lives  of  the  Abbots  of 
St.  Albans  ;"  indeed,  it  was  regarded  as  so  cruel 

•  Historie  of  Great  Britaine. 

t  Genealog.  Hut.  of  Kings,  ice,  of  Engl. 
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a  grievance^  that  many  Saxons  yiJBlded  their 
homes — they  emigrated.  William  may  yet  in 
this  have  been  harshly  judged — he  may  hare 
been  swayed  alone  by  the  feelings  of  policy — 
he  may  (seeing  the  jealousies  subsisting  between 
the  Saxons  and  Normans)  have  been  desirous, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  assimilate  them,  ai\d 
thus  to  render  them  as  one  people. 

(  Another  curious  instance  of  the  persevering 
pugnacity  of  fashion,  in  its  own  defence,  arose 
from  an  attempt  made  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
to  regulate  the  growth,  and  length,  of  fitttXtfli 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  :  ''  It  was  ordered,  that  no  Fel- 
low of  that  house  should  wear  a  betzrd  above  a 
fortnight's  growth."  Penalties  of  increased 
severities  for  repeated  offences  were  enacted; 
yet  fSEishion  prevailed,  and,  in  the  following  year, 
the  order  was  repealed. ) 

Fashion,  indeed,  cannot  be  controlled,  and 
the  universal  experience  of  ages  tells  us,  that 
the  surest  way  to  strengthen  it  is — to  oppose  it. 
To  suppress  the  fashion  by  sumptuary  laws  has 
ever  mocked  the  attempts  of  the  Legislature. 

Fashion's  wheel  revolved,  and,  ere  the  close 
of  that  century,  the  fl^atr)!  resumed  its  wonted 
place  on  the  chin,  and,  I  hope,  if  then  alive,  the 
emigrants  returned.  Serlo,  the  Norman  Bishop, 
who  (as  before  observed  in  p.  138)  declaimed 
from  the  pulpit  against  long  hair,  and,  with 
boldness  unparalleled,  in  the  face  of  the  congre* 
gation  clipped  the  hair  of  Henry,  the  First,  and 
bis  Courtiers,  included  also  in  his  fulminations 
the  venerable,  and  the  venerated,  ft^Ottl — he 
treated  both  it,  and  its  wearers,  with  th€  greatest 
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indignity — he  told  them  in  his  sermon,  that 
^*  in  barb^  prolix^  hircis  assimilantur" — ^that, 
"  with  their  long  f|^atll0t  they  resembled  goats." 
So  forcible  was  his  eloquence — so  convincing 
were  his  argimients,  that  the  Monarch's  ff$tLttf 
bowed  before  the  razor — he  shaved  and  set  the 
fashion.  The  smoothened  chin  appeared,  and 
the  ttttlVtff  which  afore  did  ''  stream  like  a 
meteor  to  the  troubled  air,"  was  seen — no  more. 
Ordericus  V  italis,  the  contemporary  of  Serlo,  also, 
in  his  '^  Ecclesiastical  History,"  compares  his 
teaVltetf  f^UOtO^t^n  to  *•  stinking  goats :\Q) 

The  thunders  of  the  Church  may  have  pre- 
vailed generally  against  the  usage  of  the  htSXtl 
for  some  years,  yet  it  is  probable,  that  the  suc- 
ceeding monarchs,  Stephen,  Henry,  the  Second, 
Bichard,  the  First,  and  John,  did  (exerting  their 
sovereign  power,  and  wishing,  perhaps,  to  con« 
tra-distinguish  themselves  from  their  subjects,) 
either  at  times,  or  wholly,  wear  the  fUtBXJif  if 
we  may  rely  on  their  monumental  effigies,  and 
on  the  historic  illuminations  of  those  times, 
given  by  Strutt  in  his  "  Regal  and  Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities  of  England,"  the  well-attested  ori« 
ginals  of  which  are  in  the  public  libraries.  In- 
deed, J  think,  that  Henry,  the  Second,  was 
bound  in  honour  to  his  Queen  Eleanor — not  to 
shave,  i^  there  be  any  truth  in  the  following  tale, 
as  related  by  Disraeli,  in  his  **  Curiosities  of 
Literature:*' 

*•  When  Louis  VII.,"  (says  he,)  "  to  obey 
the  injunctions  of  his  bishops,  cropped  his  hair^ 
and  shaved  his  beardy  Eleanor,  his  Consort, 
found  him,  with  this  unusual  appearance,  very 
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ridiculous,  and  soon  very  contemptible.  She 
revenged  herself,  as  she  thought  proper,  and  the 
poor  shaved  king  obtained  a  divorce.  She  then 
married  the  Count  of  Anjou,  afterwards  oiir 
Henry  II.  She  had  for  her  marriage  dower 
the  rich  provinces  of  Poitou  and  Guyenne ; 
and  this  was  the  origin  of  those  wars,  which 
for  three  hundred  years  ravaged  France,  and 
cost  the  French  three  millions  of  men.  AU 
which,  probably,  had  never  occurred  had  Louis 
VII.  not  been  so  rash  as  to  crop  his  head,  and 
shave  his  heardy  by  which  he  became  so  dis-« 
gustful  in  the  eyes  of  our  Queen  Eleanor."  • 

D'Israeli,  apparently,  endeavours  to  screen 
the  lady,  but,  truly,  I  think,  poor  Louis  was 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  which  may 
appear  in  my  future  page. 

The  narrative,  however,  proves,  that,  at  all 
events,  the  ladies  of  that  age  held  the  tl^Atll  in 
great  estimation,  although  under,  as  I  presume, 
the  censure  of  the  Pope,  and  foreign  Bishops. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Richard* 
the  First,  a  rebel,  who  (under  the  pretence  of 
supporting  the  poor  against  the  rich)  attached 
52,000  Londoners  to  his  interests,  was  dignified 
with  the  appellation  of  **  William  cum  barb^." 
He  wore  a  I^^Atll  of  great  length,  in  contempt 
of  his  King,  his  Court,  and  the  prevailing 
fashion ;  but,  being  besieged  in  Bow  Church, 
(to  which  he  had  fled  as  a  sanctuary,)  he  was 
smoked  out,  and,  with  nine  of  his  followers, 
condemned,  and  hung. 

Before  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Richard,  the 

*  Curiosities  of  Literature,  (first  series,)  Vol.  1,  p.  378. 
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fashion  of  IttOXtHi  more  generally  rerired,  and 
they  were  for  many  years,  partially,  worn.  It 
however  fluctuated,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry, 
the  Third,  shaving  predominated ;  yet  it  Ap^ 
pears,  that  the  l^^atrll  was  still  worn  by  the 
ruling  powers  of  the  Church,  as  is  witnessed  by 
the  illumination  of  the  Coronation  of  Henry,  the 
Third,  where  the  two  bishops  of  Winchester  and 
Bath  are  each  depicted  with  one.* 

During  the  reigns  of  Edward,  the  First,  and 
the  Second,  IttSttfH  were  more  worn,  but  not 
universally  so.  It  was  then  not  unusual  to  crisp, 
and  curl,  with  great  care,  both  the  hair  and  the 

tfavtf  I 

Edward,  the  Second,  valued,  and  cherished 
his  tt$BXt)f  which  (as  the  story  is  told  by  honest 
John  Stow)  drew  from  his  enemies  great  in- 
dignity on  that  then  miserable  King.  Speaking 
of  his  removal  from  "  Bristowe  to  Barkeley," 
he  saith  thus :  **  Moreouer,  deuising  to  disfigure 
him  that  hee  might  not  bee  knowen,  they  deter* 
mine  for  to  shaue  as  well  the  haire  of  his  head, 
as  also  of  his  heatd,  wherefore  as  in  their  iourney 
they  trauailed  by  a  little  water  which  ranne  in 
a  ditch :  they  commaunded  him  to  light  from 
his  horse  to  bee  shauen  ;  to  wliome,  being  set  on 
a  moale  hill,  a  Barbar  came  unto  him  with  a 
basin  of  colde  water  taken  out  of  the  ditch  to 
shaue  him  withall,  saying  unto  the  King,  that 
that  water  shoulde  serue  for  that  time.  To 
whome  Edward  answered,  that  would  they, 
nould  they,  he  would  haue  warme  water  for  hid 
beardy  and  to  the  ende  that  he  might  keepe  his 

•  StniU's  "  Reg.  and  Eccl.  Antiquitiet,"  Plate  12. 
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promise,  he  began  to  weepe,  and  to  shed  teares 
plentifully/*  ♦ 

About  this  time,  we  may  believe,  that  the 
wearing  of  fftSttffi  was  more  usual  with  the 
great,  and  the  aged.  It  seems  also  to  have  been 
attached  to  the  Knights  Templars,  as  Peter 
Anger,  the  valet  of  Edward,  the  Second,  when 
about  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  having  vowed  tiot  to  shave  his  ttttlVtff  took 
letters  of  safe  conduct,  lest  he  should  be  taken 
for  a  Knight  Templar,  and  insulted ;  but  in  the 
time  of  the  succeeding  Monarch,  Edward,  the 
Third,  the  fif  Atll  flourished  in  full  vigour.  On 
his  tomb  his  effigy  appears  with  one  both  long 
and  wide,  descending  on  his  breast  with  a  picked 
point.  The  passion  of  the  English  at  this  age 
for  long  fft&VtfUf  &c.,  was  thus  satirized  by  the 
Scots : 

"  Long  beirds  hertiless, 
Peynted  hoods  witless, 
Gay  cotes  graceless, 
Maketh  Englonde  thriftless/' 

We  now  come  to  the  reign  of  the  second 
Richard,  than  whom  a  greater  fop  ne'er  walked 
the  earth.  His  extravagance  in  dress  was  un- 
bounded, yet  he  still  further  marked  his  folly 
by  the  enactment  of  sumptuary  laws,  which  his 
courtiers  were  the  first  to  break,  and  the  love  of 
dress  pervaded  every  rank  of  life.  Chaucer 
lived  in  this  reign,  and  depicted  in  severe  terms 
the  vanities  of  the  reigning  dress.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  Pilgrims  in  the  Prologue  of  his  ad- 
mirable "  Canterbury  Tales,"  are  faithful,  and 

•  Annates  of  England,  p.  343, 
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well-drawn,  pictures.  Richard  himself  appears 
with  a  titSVtf  both  on  his  monument  and  on 
his  great  seal.  It  was  the  fashion  to  wear  it 
forked,  (indeed,  Chaucer  himself  wore  it  in  this 
fashion,  as  did  also  his  con-temporary  poet, 
Gower,)  yet  I  much  doubt,  whether  its  wear  was 
general,  and  in  the  reigns  of  his  successors. 
Henries,  the  Fourth,  and  Fifth,  fifOiVtffif  it  may 
be  suspected,  were  seldom  worn. 

We  are  now  arrived,  gentle  reader,  at  the 
days  of  JlOl^tt  HI^SLlltf  who  lived  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry,  the  Sixth,  and  Edward,  the  Fourth. 
Those  Monarchs  did  not  wear  the  tl^Atll^  From 
the  time  of  Richard,  the  Second,  to  Edward,  the 
Fourth,  extravagance  may  have  decreased,  yet 
there  was,  in  many  respects,  a  great  correspon- 
dency of  fashion.  JlOl^tt  IB^AU^  does  appear 
with  a  tifAVh  I  he  was  a  "  marchanty'  and  so  far 
he  does  confirm  the  appropriation  of  Chaucer, 
who  thus  tells  us, 

"  A  Marchant  was  ther  with  a  forked  herd. 
In  mottelee,  and  highe  on  hors  he  sat, 
And  on  his  hed  a  Flaundrish  bever  hat." 

It  is  very  true,  that  the  tratll  of  Joj^tt  l^all^ 

is  not  forked,  but,  from  the  days  of  Richard, 
the  Second,  to  those  of  Edward,  the  Fourth, 
the  fashion,  as  to  shape,  may  have  altered, 
and  yet  itself  continued,  as  more  peculiarly  ap- 
propriated to  the  merchant.  I  have  said,  that 
the  fashion  was  not  then  general,  and  I  am  borne 
out  in  this  supposition  by  the  fact,  that,  in  his 
description  of  the  numerous  pilgrims  to  Can- 
terbury, although  the  faithful  Chaucer  assigns 
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the  tifUVti  to  the  miller,  and  the  frankeleiu,  (7) 
yet  of  the  reve  (or  steward)  he  tells  us, 

**  The  reve  was  a  slender  colerike  man. 

His  berd  was  shave  as  neighe  as  ever  he  can." 

Let  us  also  refer  to  the  plate  of  "  Dethe  and  the 
Galante."  We  have  here  the  portrait  of  a  con- 
temporary, the  beau  of  that  age,  dressed,  and 
garnished,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
but — with  smoothened  chin.  This,  therefore,  is 
decisive  as  to  the  usage  of  the  times. 

.  JlOl^tt  ^Slltf  as  he  appears  in  the  generally 
faithful  plate  (p.  89)  does  not  betray  such  ad- 
vanced age,  as  he  does  in  the  illuminated  por- 
trait in  the  Aalle,  and  there  his  full  hoary  locks^ 
and  tttntitf  pronounce  him  a  man  evidently 
/ar  gone  in  years.  This  fact  affords  (were 
there  need  of  it)  an  additional  strong  argument 
against  any  opponent,  who  may  be  disposed  to 
favour  the  already  refuted  hypothesis,  that  this  is 
the  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Salis- 
bury !  He  (on  the  testimony  of  Rous)  was  slain 
at  the  battle  of  Barnet  at  the  early  age  of  42 ! 

The  fffUXtf  seems  only  very  partially  worn 
during  the  succeeding  reigns  of  Edward,  the 
Sixth,  and  Richard,  the  Third,  and  in  that  of 
Henry,  the  Seventh,  it  grew  out  of  fashion. 
That  the  Sovereign  himself  did  shave  is  well- 
attested,  not  only  by  his  monument,  and  great 
seal,  but  by  the  testimony  of  his  "  Privy  Purse 
Expences,"  (see  the  Excerpta  Historica,  p.  106,) 
where  appears  this  satisfactory  charge :  "  A^ 
1490.  Jan  22  To  a  harbor  that  did  shave  the 
King  4s."    Much  in  swh  a  national  taste  de- 
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pends  on  the  King— and  his  Court.  If  h^,  with 
grave  caprice,  personally  encourage  the  growth 
of  hair  on  the  sovereign  chin,  the  pliant  cour- 
tiers, if  not  restrained,  would  generally  follow 
the  example,  and  the  fashion  becomes  national ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  King  shave,  the 
nation  in  general  lacks  the  tttSLVtf^ 

The  following  reign,  that  of  Henry,  the 
Eighth,  illustrates  this  remark — he  cropped  his 
liair^  and  wore  the  htXttt^  With  the  authority 
of  an  eastern  despot,  he  commanded  his  courtiers 
to  be  polled — short  Aair,  and  1t$SLVli^  prevailed. 
He  adopted  the  broad,  and  square,  iftSLVtlf  that, 
as  we  may  presume,  it  might  harmonise  with 
his  broad,  and  square,  ^oce,  and  thus — square 
1t$BXtffi  became  the  fashion. 

It  may  be  remembered,  that,  in  earlier  tunes, 
the  Church  denounced  the  htSlVtff  yet  I  have 
reason  to  believe  (on  the  authority  of  his  medal) 
that  Wickliffe,  the  Rector  of  Lutterworth,  and 
the  Father  of  the  Reformation,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Edward,  the  Third,  when  titHVlf^  were 
held  in  high  esteem,  did  wear  one ;  but  certain 
it  is,  that,  at  the  later  period  of  the  Reformation, 
fl^atll0  were  worn  by  Clergy  and  Laity — by 
Protestant  and  Catholic.  Pope  Julius,  the  Se- 
cond, in  his  own  person,  then  sanctioned  the 
fashion,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  his  con- 
temporaries, Charles,  the  Fifth,  Francis,  the  First, 
and  Henry,  the  Eighth.  Pope  Clement,  the 
Seventh,  the  con-temporary  also  of  Henry,  the 
Eighth,  (a  fine  medal  of  whom  is  now  before 
me,)  wore  a  flowing  ttavtip  as  did  also  Joha 
Knox,  the  celebrated  Scotch  Refonncr. 
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The  amiable,  and  youthful,  Edward,  the 
Sixth,  did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  dignity  of  the 
IttHVtff  but  in  the  succeeding  reign  of  Mary, 
her  husband  Philip,  the  King  of  Spain,  wore 
one,  that  did  him  honour,  and  that  of  his  con- 
temporary. Pope  Julius,  the  Third,  waved  on 
his  breast.  Those  of  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and 
Ridley,  might  have  contended  for  their  length, 
and  these  were  even  surpassed  in  size  by  the 
double-pointed  ff$giVtf  of  Reginald  Pole,  and 
the  pendant  one  of  Bishop  Gardener  ;  but, 
though  his  flowing  locks  thus  streamed  to  the 
wind,  yet  mercy,  alas !  was  not  to  be  found  be- 
neath them. 

Pass  we  on  now  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  here  let  us  notice  the  sarcastic  remarks  of 
Harrison  on  the  wayward,  and  fickle,  fashions : 
"  I  will  sale  nothing"  (says  he)  "  of  our  heads, 
which  sometimes  are  polled,  sometimes  curled, 
or  sufiered  to  grow  at  length  like  womans 
lockes,  manie  times  cut  off  aboue  or  vnder  the 
eares  round  as  by  a  woodden  dish.  Neither 
will  I  meddle  with  our  varietie  of  beards^  of 
which  some  are  shauen  from  the  chin  like  those 
of  Turks,  not  a  few  cut  short  like  to  the  beard 
of  Marques  Otto,  some  made  round  like  a  rub- 
bing brush,  other  with  a  pique  de  vant  (O  fine 
fashion!)  or  now  and  then  suffered  to  grow 
long,  the  barbers  being  growen  to  be  so  cunning 
in  this  b^halfe  as  the  tailors.  And  therefore  if 
a  man  haue  a  leane  and  streight  face,  a  mar- 
quesse  Otto*s  cut  will  make  it  broad  and  large ; 
if  it  be  platter  like,  a  long  slender  beard  will 
make  it  seeme  the  narrower ;  if  he  be  wesell 
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becked,  then  much  heare  left  on  the  cheekes  will 
make  the  owner  looke  like  a  bowdled  hen."* 

In  this  reign  of  Elizabeth  we  meet  with  tlie 
galldnt,  the  vain,  and  the  ambitious  Leicester — 
we  meet  him  with  his  tl^Atll^ll  lOCKlS^  flowing, 
and,  as  I  wot,  well  combed,  and  perfumed 
withal.  Bacon  and  Walsingham,  Jewell  and 
Hooker,  Drake  and  Shakspeare,  Statesmen  and 
Divines,  Heroes,  and  Play-wrights — all  wore 
the  ftfUVll^  We  were  then  indeed,  truly,  a 
tiear^e^  nattom  From  the  Courtier  to  the 
Serving-man — all — all — wore  the  ftfarjl*  James, 
the  First,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and,  under 
his  sanction,  the  fashion  still  prevailed ;  and  it 
continued  during  the  reigns  of  Charles,  the  First, 
and  the  Second.  The  f}tlLVlif  however,  gradually 
lessened  in  size,  and  an  anomaly  was  now 
arisen,  which  it  behoveth  me  here  to  remark, 
which  is,  that  for  the  full  titHttf  was  often 
substituted  a  slender,  and  pendant,  lock,  on  the 
middle  of  the  chin,  and  this  was  also  usually 
accompanied  by  mustaches.  Charles,  the  First, 
wore  the  full  t)tSLV}fp  descending  to  a  picked 
point,  but  his  opponent,  Cromwell,  took  the 
single  lock,  or  f}$SXlilftf  (if  the  expression 
may  be  allowed  me, )  and  I  am  not  sure,  whether 
these  respective  adoptions  did  not  partially  be- 
get a  political  distinction.  The  Cavaliers,  I 
think,  wore  the  full  t)${lVhf  and  the  Round- 
heads the  single  lock,  or  tKSiVlilttf  each  with 
some  exceptions.  The  titAVlf  still  decreased 
generally  in  size,  and,  I  believe,  became  fully 
extinct  in  the  reign  of  James,  the  Second.     In 

♦  Description  of  Britaine,  p.  289  (1807.) 
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that  of  Queen  Anne,  however,  they  were  cer- 
tainly  extinct,  as  the  author  of  No.  331  of  the 
"  Spectator"  humorously  makes  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  interested  in  the  tl^Atll  from  the  re- 
view of  his  ancestors'  portraits ;  and  the  worthy 
Knight  is  made  to  express  a  strong  desire  for  its 
revival  J  and  to  hint,  that,  "  upon  a  month's  warn- 
ing, he  would  undertake  to  lead  up  the  Fashion 
himself  in  a  pair  of  Whiskers."     The  writer  of 
this  humorous  paper  appears  certainly  adverse 
(and  justly  so)  to  the  re-introduction  of  the 
fi$SlVtif  and  in  reference  to  the  t/ten  fashions  of 
the  lady es  f aire t  (see  p.  122  of  this  work,)  he 
proceeds  to  say,  "  besides  we  are  not  certain, 
that  the  Ladies  would  not  come  into  the  Mode, 
when  they  take  the  air  on  horseback.    They 
already  appear  in  Hats  and  Feathers,  Coats  and 
Periwigs ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  may  not 
suppose   that  they   would   have   their   Riding 
Beards  on  the  same  occasion."     In  the  present 
day,  gentle  reader,  there  does  appear  also  a 
lurking  desire  amongst  a  portion  of  our  fellow- 
men  for  the  revival  of  the  f^tWC\ff  but,  fearful  of 
the  aroused  voice  of  the  country,  they  seem 
tremulously   to   adopt — the  \itSitti\tt — or  the 
IMPERIAL,  as  it  is  magnijicently  termed.     I 
admire  neither  the  one,  nor  the  other,  but  "  de 
gustibus   non  est  disputandum,"  let  him,  who 
will,  e'en  wear  it.     I  trust,  however,  the  fashion 
will  stop  here — that  it  will  not  lead  to  the  re- 
vival of  the  tiatliatOUd  "btSLttif  (barba  it  bar-z 
barisj  which  has,  in  days  of  yore,  oft  given  a 
handle  to  a  bitter  foe,  wherewith  to  wreak  his 
vengeance,  and  many  a  time  hath  the  weaker 
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man  been  thus — pulled  by  the  ttttltlff  which  is, 
indeed,  no  longer  to  be  seen  amongst  us,  (unless 
with  the  religious  sect  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
fanatic  disciples  of  Joanna  Southcott,)  but,  in 
its  shadow,  it  has  left  its  metaphor  behind.  To 
tl^Atll  a  man  is  now  to  throw  opprobrium  in  his 
face — to  defy — and  to  revile  him — and  thus  (in 
p.  46)  did  I  aver,  that  the  occasionally  too  warm 
Mot^n  mULllt ''  did  probably  heard  his  Monarch 
on  the  Throne." 

I  must  readily  admit,  that  the  futtlttt  is  pic- 
turesque in  the  picture^  but,  I  contend,  that  it  is 
proportionably  otherwise  in  the  living  man; 
the  constituent  and  the  representative,  gentle 
reader,  were  never  more  at  variance.  In  real 
life,  the  titSVtf  falls  listless,  and  inconvenient, 
and,  whether  tftSLXtff  or  f}tSLVlilttf  it  cannot  but 
yield  (e'en  should  it  be  perfumed)  somewhat  of 
a  squalid,  and  hard,  appearance  ;  but,  if  we 
turn  to  the  stUl  life  of  the  pictures  of  Rembrandt, 
and  look  on  the  flowing  fftClVtf^  of  his  Abra- 
ham  in  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac — of  Elijah  raising 
the  Widow's  Son— of  the  Jew  Rabbi — and  of 
the  Priest  in  the  "  Presentation  in  the  Temple" — 
we  there  behold  a  surprising  majesty,  blended 
with  a  softness  of  character,  and  a  breadth  of 
light  and  shade,  never  to  be  expected  in  the 
living  model,  and,  if  expected,  never  to  be  met 
with. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  dissertation  on 
ttfSLttf^f  I  spoke  of  them,  as  a  curious,  and 
well-founded  instance  of  the  extreme  mutabi- 
lity of  fashion — sometimes  worn — and — some- 
times not.    I  will  now  show  you,  on  the  authority 


of  John  Taylor  (8),  the  **  Water  Poet,"  in  his  hu- 
morous poem  **  Superbiae  Flagellum,"  that  in 
his  time  every  variety  of  tif  AFlV  was  worn  to- 
gether— for  thus  saith  he  : 

**  Now  a  few  lines  to  paper  I  will  put 

Of  mens  beards  strange  and  variable  cut, 

In  which  there's  some  that  take  as  vain  a  pride, 

As  almost  in  all  other  things  beside. 

Some  are  reap'd  most  substantial,  like  a  brush. 

Which  makes  a  nat'ral  wit  known  by  the  bush ; 

And  in  my  time  of  some  men  I  have  heard. 

Whose  wisdom  have  been  only  wealth  and  beard ; 

Many  of  these,  the  proverb  well  doth  fit. 

Which  says  Bush  natural,  more  hair  than  wit ; 

Some  seem  as  they  were  starched  8ti£f  and  fine. 

Like  to  the  bristles  of  some  angry  swine ; 

And  some,  to  set  their  love's  desire  on  edge, 

Are  cut  and  prun'd  like  to  a  quickset  hedge  ; 

Some  like  a  spade,  some  like  a  fork,  some  square, 

Some  round,  some  mow'd  like  stubble,  some  stark  bare ; 

Some  sharp,  stiletto  fashion,  dagger  like. 

That  may,  with  whispering,  a  man's  eyes  outspike  ; 

Some  with  the  hammer  cut,  or  Roman  T,* 

Their  beards  extravagant  reform'd  must  be ; 

Some  with  the  quadrate,  some  triangle  fashion, 

Some  circular,  some  oval  in  translation ; 

Some  perpendicular  in  longitude. 

Some  like  a  thicket  for  their  crassitude ; 

That  heights,  depths,  breadths,  triform,  square,  oval,  round, 

And  rules  geometrical  in  beards  are  found." 

I  have  before  (intentionally)  omitted  the  de- 
scription of  a  very  curious  fittitttf  that  of  Hudi- 
bras,  inasmuch  as  it  may  he  wholly  supposititious ; 
but  yet,  as  that  description  beareth  with  it  not  a 
little  humour,  and  has,  annexed  to  it,  an  historic 

*  Quere  ?    Is  not  this  the  beardlet  ?    the  whiskers  and  the 

pendent  lock? 

Y 
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note  by  the  learned  editor,  Grey,  which  carries 
the  semblance  of  truth,  I  will  e'en,  briefly,  give 
it — therefore,  as  the  facetious  Butler  saith  : 

•*  His  tawny  beard  was  th*  equal  grace 
Both  of  his  wisdom  and  his  face ; 
In  cut  and  die  so  like  a  tile, 
A  sudden  view  it  would  beguile : 
The  upper  part  whereof  was  whey  ; 
The  nether  orange  mix'd  with  grey." 

"  So  like  a  tile.*'^  "  They  were  then  so  curious,"  (says Grey,) 
''  in  the  management  of  their  beards,  that  some  (as  I  am  in- 
formed) had  paste -board  cases  to  put  over  them  in  the  night ; 
lest  they  should  turn  upon  them,  and  rumple  them  in  their 
sleep.' 
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I  have  thus  given  a  very  succinct  history 
of  the — English  l^tSittlf  as  clearly  as  I  have 
been  enabled  to  do  from  the  documents,  and 
exemplars,  before  me.  I  could,  perchaunce, 
have  added  somewhat  on  foreign  tlfAt2V0t 
but  the  desire  of  brevity,  and  the  feeling,  that, 
so  to  do,  would  be  somewhat— ^/bret^n  to  my 
present  object,  did  restrain  me.  The  general 
subject  (with  engraved  illustrations)  is  worthy 
of  a  better  pen  than  mine,  and,  with  the  exer- 
tions of  an  industrious  author,  might  make  a 
very  interesting,  and  pleasing,  folio  volume.  If 
I  say  more,  gentle  reader,  may  I  not  deserve  to 
be  ib^AtlV^lV?  and,  with  this  candid  acknow- 
ledgment, I  will  now  proceed  to  descant  on 

The  ^BXUlttf  or  ^BXtUU 

An  article  of  dress,  which  covers  the  breast,  and 
shoulders,  of  JlOl^tt  f^HU^^    The  etymology  of 
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this  word  is  thus  given  by  Minshieu :  '^  Ij^SiVtlttf 
or  Neckerchief y  quod  portelet,  circa  collum  quod 
gestetury  It  is  difficult  to  point  out  clearly  its 
specific  difference  from  the  gorget^  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  preceded  it,  or  from  the  tippet^ 
which  is  of  about  coeval  origin.  The  Tj^BXtXtt 
came  into  fashion  towards  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and,  t/'this  be  that  article  of  dress, 

which  is  thus  worn  by  JlOl^lt  f^All^t '  ^^^  ^^^Y 
say,  that  it  assimilates  very  closely  with  the 
tippet y  as  worn  by  the  female  in  modern  days. 
It  is  made  to  cover  the  breast,  and  shoulders ; 
it  appears  to  be  of  black  satin,  or  velvet,  and 
to  be  embroidered  with  gold  thread  around  both 
its  upper  and  lower  edges,  between  which  are 
worked  a  double  row  of  trefoil  leaves,  and  it  is 
surrounded  with  a  border  of  fur.  It  is  hand- 
some, but  not  gorgeous  in  its  appearance,  nor 
ill-suited  to  the  wear  of  the  affluent  merchant. 
The  Tl^SXtXttf  I  should  imagine,  was  not  a  very 
general  article  of  dress.  On  referring  to  the 
coeval  suit  of  the  "  Galante"  I  perceive,  that  he 
is  not  so  arrayed,  but  has  merely  the  collar  of 
his  doublet  drawn  together  by  an  encircling 
double  gold  chain.  The  Tj^BXtXtt  seems  to  have 
been  more  in  fashion  about  the  time  of  Henry, 
the  Eighth,  and  several  are  mentioned  in  the 
inventory  of  his  wardrobe,  and  in  other  inven- 
tories ;  they  were  generally,  as  in  this  instance, 
embroidered  with  gold  thread.  In  days  of  yore, 
the  ladies  busied  themselves  more  in  the  domestic 
concerns  than  in  the  present  days;  housekeepers, 
and  upper  servants  (unless,  perhaps,  in  the 
establishment  of  the  affluent  Baron  or  Knight) 
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were  a  race  little  known,  and — as  little  wanted. 
To  the  young  ladies  of  the  family  the  pleasing 
hum  of  the  wheel  was  often  music  to  their  ears ; 
the  piano,  and  even  the  virginal  (the  venerable 
ancestor  of  the  piano)  was  not  then  invented, 
and  the  deleterious  novel  was  unheard  of.  There 
were  then,  I  ween,  no  pastry-cooks,  and  confec- 
tioners ;  and  the  ladies,  we  may  presume,  em- 
ployed themselves  in  preparing  the  greater 
delicacies  of  the  table,  and  in  the  making  of 
hippocras,*  and  comfits,  &c.  Following  the 
example  of  Andromache,  the  wife  of  Hector, 
they  spun,  and  made  the  household  linen,  (from 
hence  the  ladies,  who  have  not  taken  the  ho- 
nourable degree  of  matrimony,  are  ycleped 
"  Spinsters"  even  unto  this  very  day,)  and,  in  their 
yet  spare  time,  they  amused  themselves  occasion- 
ally with  embroidery.  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the 
PHXtXtt  of  JOl^n  fi^all^  was  embroidered  by 
the  hands  of  his  fair  daughter,  <{t1^rS0ttAlt«  I 
must  here  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  celebrated, 
and  interesting  Paston  Letters  (9),  which  are  a 
delightful  record  of  the  times,  in  which  they  were 
written — the  fifteenth  century — the  days  of 
JlOl^tt  f^All^^  Agnes  Paston  writes  from  Nor- 
wich to  her  "  worshepeful  housbond,"  then  in 
London,  and,  at  the  close  of  her  letter,  she  gives 
him  this  important  commission,  (which  he,  I 
ween,  did  not  forget  to  execute  :)  "  I  pray  you 
do  byen  for  me  ij  (two)  pypys  of  gold*'  (that  is 
— skeins  of  gold  thread  run  in  pipes.)     I  trow, 

*  Hippocras  was  a  delicious  beverage,  far  superior  to  the 
liqueurs  of  the  modem  times,  and  only  inferior  to  nectar  itself. 
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gentle  reader,  that  this  excellent  wife  was  about 
to  embroider  his  pSXtXtL 

In  the  above  lines  I  have  mentioned  the 
wheel.  Spinning  was  a  great  pas-time  in  nun- 
neries. Their  inmates,  alas!  having  forsaken 
the  world — unaccustomed  to  prepare  the  delicate 
cates  of  the  table — wanting  not  the  embroidered 
vest,  and — disengaged  from  the  endearing  solace 
of  husbands,  and  of  children — had  little  to  do, 
but — to  pray,  and  to  spin.  "  Below  the  wood 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Rivulet,"  (says  Aubrey 
in  his  *'  Collections  for  North  Wilts,*'  when 
speaking  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Maries  in  the 
parish  of  Kington  St.  Michael,)  is  a  little  mea- 
dow, called  the  Minchin,  which  word  in  old 
English  is  a  Nunne:  So  Mincing  Lane,  in  Lon- 
don, where  was  a  Nunnery.  On  the  east  side 
of  the  house  is  a  ground  facing  the  east,  and  the 
delightfuU  prospect  on  the  south  east,  called  the 
Nymph-hay.  Here  old  Jaques  (who  lived  on 
the  other  side)  would  say,  he  hath  seen  40  or  50 
nunnes,  in  a  morning,  spinnings  with  their  Rocks 
aiid  Wheeles  and  bobbin ;  he  said  the  number  of 
them  was  often  70 :  he  might  not  be  mistaken 
perhaps  in  the  number  of  women  :  for  there 
might  be  as  many  lay  sisters  and  pensioners  as 
Nunnes ;  but  Nunnes  not  so  many."  Aubrey 
was  a  native  of  that  parish,  and  old  Jaques,  his 
living  informant,  was,  most  probably,  a  very  aged 
man,  whose  memory  might  have  carried  him 
beyond  the  dissolution  of  the  small  Priory  of 
St.  Maries.  The  greater  religious  houses  were 
dissolved  by  Henry,  the  Eighth,  but  the  smaller 
ones  were  not  suppressed  till  the  time  of  Ed- 
wardi  the  Sixth. 
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The  tippet  appears  to  have  been  of  about 
coeval  introductioQ  with  the  pstttlttp  but  was 
more  various,  as  to  its  form,  in  the  earliest  time  ; 
it  is  stated,  that  **  it  was  sometimes  large,  and 
long,  like  a  mantle  ;  at  other  times  it  was  nar- 
row, and  scarcely  covered  the  top  of  the  shoul- 
ders." The  latter  form,  we  may  presume,  was 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  modern  boa.  It 
has  now  more  generally,  and  decidedly,  taken 
the   shape    borne    by  the  |iartl^t  of  JlOl^tt 

In  1508,  William  Water,  Vicar  of  the  parish 
church  of  New  Church,  leaves  to  William  Mar- 
shall, parson  of  the  parish  of  Warehom,  his 
"  velvett  tippet.''  * 

I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  tippet 
is  the  generic  word,  and  signifies,  in  reality,  the 
top,  or  upper,  covering ;  and  that  the  pstttlttf 
or  pattUtf  is,  more  strictly,  the  embroidered  tip^ 
petf  which  our  ancestors  may  not  have  been  thus 
accustomed  to  ornament,  unless,  when  the  ar* 
tide  of  dress  was  more  confined  to  the  covering 
of  the  breast,  and  shoulders  alone. 

Having  thus  imparted  my  imperfect  opinions 
as  to  this  minor,  yet  ornamental,  habiliment,  let 
us  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of 


The  movOtUtf 

Which  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  dress  of 
JlOl^tl  WiSll$f  and  of  this  word  Minshieu  gives 
the  following  etymology :  *'A  IBOttlbl^t^  ita  did- 

*  Testamenta  Vetusta,  Vol.  2,  p.  486. 
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tur,  quod  sit  vestis  duplicata,  a  doubled,  and 
lined  garment.  Lat.  Diplois,  gentis  vestis  milita* 
risy  k  Gr.  ScirXocc,  quod  duplicem  amictum  sig- 
nificat." 

In  the  more  early  part  of  the  middle  ages 
the  principal  article  in  the  male  costume  was  a  * 
tunic  of  greater,  or  lesser  length,  according  to 
the  fancy  of  the  wearer ;  but,  in  the  process  of 
time,  this  was  superseded  by  the  adoption  of 
the  gown  and  the  JVOUlbl^t^    In  the  revolutions 
of  dress,  so  gradual  were  oftentimes  its  changes 
— so  repeatedly  did  it  happen,  that  the  article 
of  dress  of  the  prior  date  was  for  a  length  of 
time  simultaneously,  and  interchangeably  worn 
with  that,  by  which  it  was  wholly  superseded, 
that  it  is  rendered  impossible  to  affix  precise 
dates.     Thus  the  tunic  and  the  gown  were  for 
a  period  of  coeval  wear ;  as   were  more   sub- 
sequently the    gown  and  the  IVOttlbl^t^     The 
exact  origin  of  the  latter  is  involved  in  much 
mystery,  and  it  Hm   been  considered  to   have 
arisen    from    the   change   of  the   military    to 
the  domestic  costume.     It  is  said,  that  it  was 
the  gambeson,  wambois,  or  pourpoint,  which 
was  usually  made  of  cloth,  or  leather,  doubled, 
and  stuffed  with  wool,  tow,  &c.,  and  was  worn 
beneath  the  armour  for  this  two-fold  purpose — to 
prevent   it    from  chafing    the  body,   and — ^to 
protect  it  from  the  thrust  of  the  pointed  weapon 
through  the  interstices  of  the  armour.    In  its 
original  use  it  also  bore  the  denomination  of  the 
jupon,  or  gyppon.    Thus  Chaucer,  in  the  "  Can- 
terbury Tales,"  tells  us,  that  the  Knight  wore 
beneath  his  body  armour  a  llOttl^l^t  made  of 
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fustian,  which,  liaving  been  in  use  during  his 
toilsome  campaign,  presented  an  unpleasing 
appearance.  On  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land 
it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  Chivalry  to  have  divested  himself  of 
any  portion  of  his  military  suit,  before  he  had 
faithfully  performed  his  pilgrimage.  Thus  saith 
this  descriptive  poet : 

**  But  for  to  tellen  you  of  his  araie, 

His  hors  was  good,  but  he  ne  was  not  gaie ; 

Of  fustian  he  wered  a  gipon 

Alle  besmotred  with  his  habergeon, 

For  he  was  late  ycome  fro  his  viage, 

And  wente  for  to  don  his  pilgrimage.' 


t» 


I  think  it  not  at  all  improbable,  that  the 
Knight  (when,  on  his  return  from  the  wars,  he 
had  suspended  his  coat  of  mail  in  his  auncient 
halie)  did  continue  the  wear  of  the  gambeson 
alone  with  the  addition  of  sleeves,  and  it  often, 
perhaps,  was  rendered  more  ornamental  with 
embroidery.  We  may  reasonably  assume,  that 
he  generally,  in  his  domestic  retirement,  assi- 
milated his  dress  to  that  of  the  usual  fashion  of 
the  day,  and  thus  also  did  he  adopt  the  use  of 
the  gown. 

In  the  **  Testamenta  Vetusta,"  indeed,  we 
often  find  gowns  J  of  various  materials,  bequeathed 
by  the  Baron,  and  the  Knight,  and  that  so, 
when  the  IVOttlbl^t  fvas  in  general  wear.  In- 
deed, we  find  the  bequest  of  the  gown  and  the 
llOUfll^t  united  in  the  same  will.  Thus,  in  the 
year  1449,  Sir  John  Nevill,  Knight ^  bequeathed 
to  the  Church  of  Hautenprice,  "  for  to  make 
vestements,  a  gowne  of  cloth  of  gold  blew,  a 
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^hmbktt  of  the  same,  a  gowne  of  black  velTett, 
and  all  my  dowbletts  of  velvett"  The  peruBal 
of  this  extract  gives  rise  to  the  question*  whether 
the  goums  and  the  tltfUlblttft  were  garments  of 
separate,  or  of  connected,  wear.  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  tliat  they  were  of  connected  wear ;  thus, 
that  the  ^'ihwbkW  of  ''cloth  of  gold  blew" 
was  worn  with  the  ^*  gowne'''  of  the  same — the 
^♦ifowifeM"  of  **  velvett"  also  with  the  *'  gowne '^ 
4of  the  same.  As  to  the  latter  bequest,  we  have 
**  all  my  dowbletts  of  Telvett;"^  and,  as  one  would 
faave  sufficed  to  wear  with  the  '*  gowne^'  I  am 
induced  to  draw  tlie  conclusion,  that  Sir  John 
Nevill  sometimes  wore  the  )|f0lttll^t  with  sleeves 
mlant. 

Although  there  be  reason  to  conclude,  that 
the  sleeve  was  added  to  the  gambeson,  and  that 
k  was  thus,  in  times  of  peace,  worn  without  the 
armour,  yet  we  have  evidence,  that  the  IVOUtll^t 
was  also  worn  as  an  ornamental  covering  <wer 
ike  armour.  '*  In  one  of  the  wardrobe  rolls  of 
Edw.  III.  orders  are  given  to  prepare  lor  this 
king,  on  occasion  of  a  tournament,  among  other 
tilings  a  doublet  of  linen,  having  round  skirts, 
and  about  the  sleeves  a  border  of  long  green 
cloth  worked  with  representations  of  clouds 
with  vine  branches  of  gold,  and  the  following 
motto  dictated  by  the  king  himself—'  It  is  as  it 
is."  *'  We  have  thus  the  instance  of  the  military 
wear  of  the  two  IVOUl^l^tttt  '^  outer  one  more 
thin  and  omamental,  it  being  of  Unem^  and  thus 
was  it,  I  have  little  doubt,  in  civil  life.  When 
the  tunic  was  in  fashion,  it  was  often  worn 
doubly,  an  outer,  and  an  inner,  tunic,  and  why 
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may  we  not  hssume,  that  thus  it  was  with  th6i 

The  tunic  of  the  early  part  of  the  middle 
ages  was,  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  seldom, 
if  ever,  worn  alone.  Amongst  the  higher  classes* 
the  linen  tunic  was  more  often  worn,  whilst  that 
of  the  lower  ranks  (to  whom  one  of  stronger 
texture  would  be  necessary)  was,,  we  may  readily 
believe,  made  of  hemp,  the  prototype  of  the 
smock-frock  of  the  present  day.  The  wear  of 
the  tunic  was  accompanied  with  that  of  an 
inner,  and  shorter,  one;  but,  inconvenient  as 
garments  wholly  loosened  must  have  been  to 
the  working  ranks  of  men,  there  is  little  doubt, 
that  it  was  connected  in  its  use  with  the  IVOUtll^tf 
as  a  defence  from  injury,  as  well  as  a  protection 
from  cold. 

I  cannot  but  think,  that  the  increase  of  the 
woollen  manufacture  at  home  operated  as  the 
instinctive  cause  of  the  change  of  dress — that 
it  was  the  primum  mobile  in  the  revolution  of 
fashion.  That  manufacture  was  fostered  by 
Edward,  the  Third,  and  the  tunic  of  imported 
liheii  was  probably  superseded  by  the  warm 
garment  of  the  woollen  cloth  of  our  own  coun- 
try, which  (being  too  heavy  to  wear  as  a  sur.- 
rounding  robe)  was  opened  iii  front,  and  thus 
adopted  as  a  gown. 

This  garment,  in  its  prior  use,  assimilated 
the  tunic  in  its  length,  yet  we  may  well  suppose, 
that  it  was  gradually  curtailed  by  fashion,  until 
*it  settled  down  into  the  modern  coat.  There 
also  is  some  reason  to  believe,  that  the  outer 
iVOIttll^t  became  enlarged  in  size,  and  took  the 
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atun^f  according  to  Strutt,  of  jaque  or  jacket. 
That  author  says,  "  In  the  succeeding  centuries 
the ^'o^K^,  or  jacket,  which  were  only  different 
appellations  given  to  the  gambeson,  was  faced 
with  leather.  Coquellart  describes  the  jaque  as 
made  of  shamois,  and  stuffed  with  flocks,  which 
he  calls  a  jaque  d' Anglais ^  or  English  jacket y 
and  adds,  that  it  reached  to  the  knees.'*  *  In 
the  year  1535,  David  Cicell,  Esq.,  leaves  to  his^ 
son,  David,  '*  my  black  gouun  of  cloth  lined  with 
daniask,  a  doublet  ofsatin^  streaked^  with  a  jacket* 
imd  my  green  coats;  to  Anthony  Villiers,  my 
second  best  gown,  my  best  doublet^  and  my 
velvet  jacket."  t  In  f  Aw  Will  we  have,  at  the 
same  period,  the  gown^  the  coatj  the  jacket^  and 
the  IVOUlbl^tt  d^d — hence  we  have  an  excellent 
illustration  of  my  former  remark,  that  it  is  ex7 
tremely  difficult  to  form  ^, precise  history  ojF  dress, 
when  (as  we  see  in  the  present  instance)  the 
earlier  and  the  later  habiliment  were  simul- 
taneously worn  during  the  interchange  of  the 
fashion.  It  does,  however,  seem  to  me,  that  here 
the  llOttlbl^t  is  used  as  the  modern  waistcoat, 
ajnd,  as  such,  associ^ed  with  the  jacket. 

Although,  as  I  believe,  the  woollen  gown  and 
the  ^Otllbl^t  thus  led  the  way  to  the  modern 
eoat  and  waistcoat^  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact,  that,  in  the  days  of  Jofltt  If^alltf  the 
IVOUtll^t  was  generally  worn  alone ;  and,  being 
.a  single  garment,  it  was  (in  accordance  with  its 
appellation)  lined,  and  often  padded,  to  give  an 
increased  warmth ;  and  in  such  a  garment  do 

*  "  Strutt's  Dresses,  &c*,''  Vol.  2,  p.  174. 
t  "  Testamenta  Vetuste,"  Vol.  2,  p.  690. 
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we  now  behold  the  Hero  of  my  history.  He  w 
arrayed  in  a  llOtttllftt  ^  short  tunkf  of  blue 
cloth,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  concealed 
beneath  his  par tlet^  or  t^petf  at  the  bottom  it  i» 
surrounded  with  a  binrder  of  fur  ;  and,  around  the 
middle,  it  is  tightened  with  a  girdle.  This 
article  of  his  dress  is  certainly  short,  and  the 
following  reasons  bare  been  strongly  pressed 
on  me  in  proof,  that  the  portrait  is  not  that  of 
JOl^lt  Hialltf  but  must  be  that  <^  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  and  Salisbury,  since — it  was  unlawful 
for  him  to  wear  a  )|0ttlbl^t  of  purple — or  indeed 
one  of  so  indecorous  a  length,  or  rather — short- 
ness. I  have  already  adduced  strcmg  arguments^ 
in  proof,  that  the  portrait  is  that  of  JfOl^tt 
f^AU^t  ^^^  1  haye  advanced  others,  founded  on 
historic  data,  that  it  cannot  be  that  of  the  JSarl 
of  Warwick  and  Salisbury.  The  present  objec*- 
lions  fall  as  bruta  Jvlmina.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward,  the  Fourth,  two  sumptuary  laws  were 
enacted — the  one  in  the  third*--the  other  m  the 
twenty-second  year  of  his  reign — that  is — in  the 
respective  years  of  1464  and  1483.  Now  Jf0||1t 
UfaU^  died  in  the  year  14^,  and  therefore  it  is 
unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  provisions  of  the 
latter  statute.  I  admit,  that,  by  the  statute  oi 
the  third  of  Edward,  the  Fourth,  it  would  have 
been  illegal  for  him  to  have  worn  ^*  cloth  of  silk 
of  a  purple  colour,"  but  non  constat^  that  he  could 
not  wear  a  purple  woollen  ^OUfll$tf  and  such  is^ 
doubtlessly, the  appropriate,  and  handsome,  garb, 
in  which  he  is  attired.  It  is  truly  inconsistent 
to  suppose,  that  a  man  of  the  years,  and  of  the 
judgment,  of  JiOfltt  H^All^  would  have  vainly 
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disparaged  his  rank,  and  disfigured  his  person, 
by  the  exhibition  of  a  silken  \mvMitt !  ^o  !  no  ! 
we  cannot  but  regard  him,  as 

"  An  honest  man,  close- fastened  to  the  chin, 
Broad-cloth  without,  and  a  warm  heart  within." 

So  much  for  the  one  objection,  and  now  let 
us  face,  and  overthrow  the  other,  that  of  his 
alleged  indecorously  short  IVOUfll^t^  Here  I 
frankly^  and  at  once,  admit,  that  he  does  commit 
by  its  wear  a  breach  of  the  law,  but,  as  I  contend 
— a  law  of  general  non-observance.  I  allow,  that 
the  statute  does  lay  down  the  rule,  that  '*  No 
Knight  under  the  degree  of  a  lord,  esquire,  or 
gentleman,  nor  any  other  person''  shall  wear  "  a 
gown,ja4:ketf  cloak,  or  doublet''  of  an  indecorously 
short  length  ;  but  yet  there  is  historic  proof,  that 
these  sumptuary  laws  (as  ever  will  be  the  case) 
were  treated  with  disregard.  Sumptuary  laws 
were,  at  various  periods,  enacted  from  the  reign 
of  Edward,  the  Third,  to  that  of  Elizabeth ; 
they  complain  of  the  extravagancies  of  dress, 
but — they  also  severally  complain,  each  in  its 
preamble,  of  the  neglect  of  the  preceding  law ; 
and,  in  proof  of  the  justice  of  my  remark,  that 
the  sumptuary  law  of  former  days  was  of  utter 
inefficiency,  listen,  gentle  reader,  to  the  wailing 
and  murmuring  regrets  of  Roger  Ascham,  the 
preceptor  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  that  subject : 
**  And  in  meaner  Matters,"  (saith  he,)  "  if  three 
or  four  great  Ones  in  Court  will  needs  outrage 
iu  Apparel,  in  huge  Hose,  in  monstrous  Hats,  in 
garish  Colours ;  let  the  Prince  proclaim,  make 
Laws,  order,  punish,  command  every  Gate  in 
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London  daily  to  be  watched  ;  let  all  good  Men 
beside  do  every  where  what  they  can ;  surely 
the  misorder  of  Apparel  in  mean  Men  abroad 
shall  never  be  amended,  except  the  greatest  in 
Court  will  order  and  mend  themselves  first.     I 
know  some  great  and  good  Ones  in  Court  were 
Authors,  that  honest  Citizens  of  London  should 
watch  at  every  Gate  to  take  misordered  persons 
in  Apparel ;  I  know,  that  honest  Londoners  did 
so;  and  I  saw  (which  I  saw  then,  and  report 
now  with  some  Grief)  that  some  courtly  Men 
were  offended  with  these  good  men  of  London ; 
And  that  which  grieved  me  most  of  all,  I  saw 
the  very  same  time,  for  all  these  good  Orders 
commanded  from  the  Court,  and  executed  in 
London ;  I  saw,  I  say,  come  out  of  London,  even 
unto  the  Presence  of  the  Prince,  a  great  Rabble 
of  mean  and  light  persons  in  Apparel,  for  Matter 
against   Law,    for   making   against   Order,  for 
Fashion,  namely  Hose,  so  without  all  Order,  as 
he  thought  himself  most  brave,  that  durst  do 
most  in  breaking  Order,   and  was  most   mon- 
strous in  Misorder.     And  for  all  the  great  Com- 
mandments that   came   out  of  the  Court,   yet 
this  bold  Misorder  was  winked  at,  and  born 
with  in  the  Court.     I  thought  it  was  not  well, 
that  some  great  Ones  of  the  C/Ourt  durst  declare 
themselves  ijffended  with  good  men  of  London  for 
doing  their  Duty,  and  the  good  Ones  of  the  Court 
would   not   show  themselves  offended  with  ill 
men  of  London  for  breaking  good  Order.     I 
found  thereby  a  saying  of  Socrates  to  be  most 
true,    "  That  ill  Men  be  more  hasty y  than  good 
Men  forward,  to  prosecute  their  purposes;''  even 
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as  Christ  himself  saith  of  the  children  of  Light 
and  Darkness''  * 

I  am  iv\\y  assured,  that,  at  any  time,  a 
sumptuary  law — a  law,  that  interferes  with 
private,  and  individual,  wills,  and  pleasured, 
will  not  only  be  regarded  with  distrust,  but 
treated  with  neglect ;  and  I  feel  equally  well 
assured,  that  a  law  of  partial  rigour — a  law^ 
that  restricts,  and  punishes  for  its  breach,  the 
inferior  classes,  whilst  it  expressly,  and  arbitra- 
rily, proclaims  immunity  to  the  higher,  will  not 
only  be  treated  with  neglect,  but  will  be  re- 
garded with  the  utmost  disgust,  and  aversion  ; 
such  a  law  will  indubitably  give  strength  to  the 
evil  it  was  intended  to  remedy,  and  such  an 
arbitrary,  and  partial,  edict,  did  the  indepen-* 
dent  JlOl^tt  I^AU^  (in  conjunction  with  the 
nation)  reject,  when  he  clothed  himself  with  the 
short  IVOUtllet 

Let  us  here  again  turn  to  the  plate  of 
"  Dethe  and  the  Galante."  Here  we  see  the 
contemporary  Beau  of  the  day  indeed,  and  in 
the  slwrt  JVOUtll^tt  hut  there  is  no  ground  to 
believe,  that  he  is  intended  to  represent  one  of 
the  privileged  order — the  Knight^  or  the  Baron. 
I  should,  on  the  contrary,  conceive,  that,  as  a 
moral  to  all  men,  he  is  simply  intended  to  re- 
present the  vain  coxcomb,  as  taken  from  the 
ordinary  ranks  of  life,  and  yet  he  also  wears — 
the  indecorously  short  Ivoubl^t^ 

As  you  are  now,  gentle  reader,  engaged  in 
looking  on  the  portrait  of  the  "  Galante,"  I 
must  pursue  my  original  intention  of  comparing 

*  Ascham's  "  Scholemastcr,''  p.  70.. 
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his  Biiit  of  apparel  with  that  of  JfOflit  fi^allf » 
His  llOtttll^t  then  differs  from  that  of  my 
Hero,  inasmuch  as  it  is  laced  in  front,  and  is 
devoid  of  the  ornament  of  fur ;  it  appears  also 
(instead  of  being  covered  with  a  partlet^  as  is 
the  llOtttll^  of  the  other)  to  have  a  black 
velvet,  or  satin,  stand-up  collar,  drawn  together 
with  a  double  gold  chain ;  and  it  is  also  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  sleeves,  and  shoulders,  are 
slashed,  and  padded.  This  is  in  conformity 
with  the  them  fashion,  as  Planche,  in  his 
^'  British  Costume,'*  (when  treating  on  the 
fashions,  as  they  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Ed* 
ward,  the  Fourth,)  says,  that  Monstrelet  in  his 
**  Chronicles''  tells  us,  that  the  jackets^  doublets^ 
or  pourpoints,  were  cut  shorter  than  ever,  and 
the  sleeves  of  them  slit,  so  as  to  shew  their 
large,  loose,  and  white  shirts ;  the  shoulders 
were  padded  out  with  large  waddings  called 
mahaitres.*^  I  must  here  add,  that  the  **  Ga^ 
lante"  wears  in  his  breast  a  silver  cross,  but,  as 
his  contemporary,  JfOl^tt  Vlttlltf  is  not  thus 
adorned,  I  shall  here  refrain  from  a  discussion, 
which  would  be  called  a  digression.  I  shall  7u>w 
merely  remark,  that  this  cross  is  not  intended 
to  designate  the  Knight^  and  shall  postpone  for 
my  explanatory  notes  any  further  observations 
on  the  subject.  (10) 

The  fingers  of  the  ''  Gaiante"  are  bedi- 
zened with  rings,  but  not  so  the  fingers  of  the 
affluent,  but  homely,  burgess,  JfOJ^tt  VlttlHl 
he  would  have  spumed  at  an  ornament  so  mere- 
tricious in  itself-*-so  inconsistent  with  his  years, 
and  station  of  life.    I  shall  defer  also  to  my 
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notes  any  remarks  I  may  have  to  offer  on  the 
fashion  o{  rings.  (11) 

In  addition  to  the  gratification  of  a  pugna- 
cious opposition  to  a  partial,  and  arbitrary,  law, 
men  are  accustomed  to  be  borne  away  by  an 
irresislible  desire  to  imitate,  and  to  follow,  those 
above  them.  Thus,  prompted  by  ambition's 
call,  and  too  irresolute  to  offer  a  stern  resist- 
ance, •*  man  treads  on  the  heel  of  man,  and— 
galls  his  kibe.*'  If  Lords  and  Knights  arrayed 
themselves  in  the  short  tail — why  not  the  gallant 
JlOl^tt  ?^AU^  ?  maugre  all  the  law  could  say,  or 
do.  Of  this  invincible  bias  let  us  listen  again 
to  the  interesting  Roger  Ascham.  "  Beside 
Apparel,"  (saith  he)  "in  all  other  things  too, 
not  so  much  good  Laws,  and  strait  Command- 
ments, as  the  Example  and  Manner  of  great 
Men,  doth  carry  all  mean  men  every  where  to 
like,  and  love,  and  do,  as  they  do.  For  if  but 
two  or  three  Noblemen  in  the  Court  would  but 
begin  to  shoot,  all  young  Gentlemen,  the  whole 
Court,  all  London,  the  whole  Realm,  would 
straitway  exercise  Shooting."* 

In  concluding  this  discussion  on  the  tlOUtllCt 
I  cannot  but  remark,  that  the  ordinary  dress  of 
man  in  the  days  of  JlOl^tt  l^clU^  is  not  unaptly 
represented  in  the  costume  of  the  little  boy,  or 
miniature  man,  of  the  present  age.  How  often, 
gentle  reader,  do  you,  and  I,  meet  in  our  walks 
with  the  child  arrayed  in  the  llOtltllrtt  ^nd 
girdle^  the  prototype  of  which  was  the  iistial 
dress  of  the  fifteenth  century  ?  It  may  also  be 
worthy  of  observation,  that  the  leathern  jacket 

•  Ascham*s  "  Scholemaster,"  p.  71. 
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or  jerkin,  worn  by  the  woodman  still  retains 
the  antiquated  appellation  of  the  llOtttll^tt  &nd 
this  also  often  is  (as  its  progenitor  of  higher 
rank  usually  was)  surrounded  with  the  girdle,  or 
belt.  Barker,  in  his  celebrated  picture  of  "  The 
Woodman,"  has  judiciously  taken  advantage  of 
this  historic  fact  in  the  dress  of  the  rural  pea^ 
santry,  and  has  depicted  this  rustic  labourer, 
sallying  forth  to  his  work  on  a  cold  frosty  mom* 
ing,  habited  in  his  leathern  jerkin^  or  llOUtll^tt 
which  is  held  together  by  its  accessory,  the 
girdle^  within  which  he  has  stuck  his  bill,  whilst 
he  is  giving  warmth  to  his  hardy  frame  by  the 
enjoyment  of  his  pipe ;  and 


The  eiX\i\t 

also  does  actually  encircle  the  waist,  and  brace 
together  the  doublet  of  Jottt  ViaWt^  This 
article  of  dress  has  been  very  general  amongst 
all  nations,  ancient  and  modern  ;  it  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  wear  of  both  sexes,  and  with  every 
class  of  man,  civil,  ecclesiastic,  or  military. 

Minshieu  gives  the  following  derivation  of 
the  word :— "  A  <!Rtrllle— Belg.  i&litiitU  Teut. 
^MXttXf  ^  Goth,  gyrdel,  quod  idem  signijicat^'^ 
and  this,  he  is  of  opinion,  ultimately  arises  from 
the  Lat.  "  gyro  vel  k  Gr.  yvpow,  i.  e.  in  orbem 
verto,  in  gyrum  coUigo."  Minshieu  appends 
the  following  synonymes  : — "  Hisp.  Port.  Cinto, 
Cinta — Gallic.  Ceint,  Ceinct,  Ceinture,  Ceincture 
— Ital.  Cinto,  Cintola,  Cintura — Lat.  Cinctus, 
Ciugulum  k  Cingendo.''    There  is  another  word^ 
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which  so  nearly  approximates  in  its  application, 
that  the  two  are  now  commonly  regarded  as 
synonymous,  which  is  Belt.  This  is  an  anglicised 
Saxon  Word,  and,  without  doubt,  remotely  de- 
scended from  the  Latin  Balteus,  and  Balteum, 
which  words  are  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
buUatuSy  studded,  or  embossed  ;  and  thus,  may 
we  presume,  that  the  belt^  or  military  Qivlllt 
(for  that  surely  is  the  generic  word)  was  studded 
with  metal  bosses  to  give  it  strength,  and  to 
prevent  its  severance  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy. 
I  have  thus  reason  to  believe,  that  the  w^ord  belt 
was  originally,  and  strictly,  appropriated  to  the 
cincture,  by  which  either  the  shield,  or  the 
sword,  was  suspended ;  in  fact,  that  the  word 
belt  was  of  military — the  word  gttlli^  of  civil 
import.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this 
suggestion,  the  two  words  became  so  confounded, 
that  (as  before  observed)  we  may  now  fairly 
regard  them  as  synonymous,  and,  singularly 
enough,  our  poet,  Dryden,  has  brought  them 
thus  lovingly  together — 

"  Nor  did  his  eyes  less  longingly  behold 
The  girdlebelty  \fith  nails  of  burnished  gold." 

VlRG.  iEN. 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  the  Qttlll^  was  of  coeval 
origin,  and  wear,  with  the  tunic.  The  loose 
garment,  for  the  convenience  of  motion,  natu- 
rally called  for  restraint,  and  the  0ttlll^  and 
buckle  was  the  obvious  accessory  on  the  occa- 
sion. It  was  of  usual  wear  amongst  the  Israel- 
ites, as  we  learn  from  various  instances  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  was  often  made 
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of  very  valuable  materials.  It  was  consequently 
held  in  great  estimation.  Strutt,  in  his  Intro- 
duction to  his  elaborate  work  on  "  Dress,  &c.," 
says,  (p.  xliv.)  in  speaking  of  the  Israelites, 
"The  girdle  appears  to  have  been  considered 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  female  habit,  and 
esteemed  not  only  for  its  usefulness,  but  also 
for  the  sake  of  ornament :  those  belonging  to 
the  women  of  distinction  were  made  of  fine 
linen ;  and  in  many  instances  superbly  enriched 
with  needle-work,  and  embroidery,  as  they  are 
in  the  Eastern  countries  to  this  day/'  In  a  note 
he  imparts  this  further  information :  "  The 
Hebrew  name  for  this  part  of  the  dress  is  chagara, 
and  it  is  applied  to  the  girdles  of  both  sexes." 

The  Ephod  of  the  High  Priest  was  made 
"  of  gold,  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine 
twined  linen,"  as  appears  by  Exodus,  xxxix 
2,  and  by  ver.  5,  we  learn,  that  "  the  curious 
girdle  of  his  ephod,  that  was  upon  it,  was  of  the 
same  according  to  the  work  thereof;  of  gold, 
blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined 
linen,  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses."  The 
tunic  of  the  priests  was  of  fine  twined  linen,  to 
which  also  was  appropriated  a  0ttlll^  of  the 
same  (ver.  29)  **  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet, 
of  needle-work." 

Joab  thus  answers  the  man,  who  informed 
him,  that  he  had  seen  Absalom  suspended  by 
his  hair  to  the  oak  :  "  why  didst  thou  not  smite 
him  there  to  the  ground?  and  I  would  have 
given  thee  ten  shekels  of  silver,  and  a  girdle.'*  * 

Although   it  was  usual  with  the  Hebrews 

2  Sam.  xviii.  II. 
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constantly  to  wear  the  ^ittfltf  when  moving 
abroad,  yet  it  was  also  their  custom  to  take  it 
off,  as  well  as  their  shoes,  on  the  entering  of  a 
house,  thus  saying,  in  silent,  and  expressive, 
language,  *^  there  is  no  need  to  hasten  from  the 
house  of  a  friend;"  and,  in  reference  to  this 
usage,  the  following  directions  are  given,  as  to 
the  mode  of  eating  the  passover  : — "  and  thus 
shall  ye  eat  it;  with  your  loins  girded^  your 
shoes  on  your  feet,  and  your  staff  in  your  hand : 
and  ye  shall  eat  it  in  hcLste;  it  is  the  Lord's 
passover."  * 

That  St.  Paul  wore  the  q\tti\t  is  fully  evi- 
denced by  Acts,  xxi.  10,  11 — "And  as  we 
tarried  there"  (at  Cesarea)  "  many  days,  there 
came  down  from  Judea  a  certain  prophet  named 
Agabus.  And  when  he  was  come  unto  us,  he 
took  Paul's  girdle^  and  bound  his  own  hands, 
and  feet,  and  said,  *  Thus  saith  the  Holy  Ghost, 
80  shall  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  bind  the  man, 
that  owneth  this  girdle,  and  shall  deliver  him 
into  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles.'  " 

The  rich  man,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  was 
anxious,  by  the  sumptuousness  of  his  gitlll^t 
to  shew  forth  the  power  of  his  wealth,  whilst 
the  poor  man  was  of  necessity  content  to  gttll 
his  tunic  with  one  of  leather,  and  the  latter  thus 
became  a  token  of  humility.  St.  Matthew  thus 
saith  of  John,  the  Baptist :  "  and  the  same  John 
had  his  raiment  of  camel's  hair,  and  a  leathern 
girdle  about  his  loins,  and  his  meat  was  locusts, 
and  wild  honey."  t 

*  Exodus  xii.  11.  f  Mattli.  iii.  4. 
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this  gave  origin  to  the  usage,  that,  i^vrhen  one 
offended  another,  the  latter,  by  way  of  defiance, 
would  turn  his  buckle  behind  him,  thus  tacitly, 
and  expressively,  saying,  **  If  you  choose  to  try 
your  strength,  come  on,  you  shall  have  a  fair 
grip."  Shakspeare,  in  his  '*  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing"  (Act  5,  sc.  1),  pointedly  alludes  to  this 
custom.  Pedro  and  Claudio  are  bantering 
Benedick.  Thus  says  Pedro  : — "  By  this  light, 
he  changes  more  and  more.  I  think  he  be 
angry  indeed."  To  this  Claudio  responds,  "  If 
he  be,  he  knows  how  to  turn  his  girdle.'' 

The  QtVlll^  was  a  necessary  appendage  to 
the  tunic  of  the  Greeks,  and  Romans ;  and 
Homer  bears  testimony  to  the  splendour  of  this 
useful  ornament  amongst  the  former  nation; 
The  Romans  made  use  also  of  the  gttlll^  as 
a  purse.  Caius  Gracchus,  in  his  address  to  the 
people,  on  his  return  from  Sicily,  boasts,  that, 
having  carried  from  home  purses,  i.  e.  Qivhlt^f 
full  of  money,  he  returned  with  them  empty. 
"  Quirites"  (says  he)  "  quum  Romam  profectus 
sum,  zo?ias,  quas  plenas  argenti  extuli,  eas  ex 
provincift  inanes  retuli."  *  Horace  tersely 
describes  a  man,  who  has  lost  his  gttlll^t  ^^^^ 
is,  his  purse,  as  freed  from  future  cares,  or 
trouble,and,  so  far,  independent  of  the  world  : — 

"  Ibit, 
"  Ibit  eb,  quo  vis,  zonam  qui  perdidit." 

HoR.  EpisT.  Lib,  ii.  E.  2. 

With  the  well-ordered  Romans  the  wear  of 
the  gttlll^  marked  the  character  of  the  man ; 

'^  Aulii  Gellii  Noctes  Atticee.     Lib.  15,  cap.  12. 
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industry  was  attributed  to  Atm,  whose  tunic  was 
well  braced,  whilst  the  character  of  the  sloth 
attached  to  the  other^  whose  loosened  garment 
betrayed  the  inertness  of  his  mind;  and  this 
distinction  was  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that, 
in  their  domestic  retirements,  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  throw  the  gttlll^  utterly  aside.  Who 
does  not  in  this  recognise  both  the  origin,  and 
the  truth,  of  our  ancient  proverb,  "  Ungirt, 
nnblest  ? '' 

The  mention  of  the  foregoing  proverb  leads 
me  here  to  remark,  that  there  was  an  occasion, 
in  after-ages,  on  which  it  was  not  esteemed  ap- 
plicable. It  was  usual  amongst  the  Normans, 
and  our  English  Ancestors  of  the  middle  ages, 
on  sitting  down  at  the  festive  board,  to  slacken 
the  ^itilXtf  and  this  (so  general  and  reasonable 
withal  was  deemed  the  practice)  was  done  with- 
out exciting  personal  reproach.  To  cite  an 
example — this  usage  is  pointedly  alluded  to  by 
(12)  William  of  Malmesbury,  in  his  **  De  Gestis 
Regum  Anglorum."  William,  the  Second,  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  attempt  made  to  dethrone  him  by 
his  brother,  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  in- 
vaded his  dominions,  and  quickly  took  St. 
Valeri,  Albemarle,  and  other  places ;  and  Robert, 
with  reason  alarmed  by  this  incipient  successful 
invasion,  sought  the  aid  of  Philip,  King  of 
France.  This  Monarch,  it  appears  from  the 
words  of  Malmesbury ,  (who  lived  in  those  times,) 
was  far  more  given  to  the  pleasures  of  good 
cheer  than  to  the  toils  of  war ;  he  nevertheless 
acceded  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Duke,  he  headed 
an  army  in  his  behalf,  but — he  accepted  a  bribe 
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from  William,  and,  **  as  the  sow  returneth  to 
her  wallowing  in  the  mire,"  so,  in  the  expressive 
words  of  Malmesbury,  "  cingulum  soluit  &  con- 
uiuium  repetiit" — he  loosened  his  gitlll^t  ^^^ 
sat  down  again  -to  the  banquet. 

That  the  Saxons  wore  the  gttlll^  may  be 
concluded  alone  from  the  well-established  fact, 
that  they  wore  the  tunic — did  not  also  the  Saxon 
MSS.  prove  it  in  their  numerous  illuminations. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  than  whom  no  one  was  better 
versed  in  the  manners,  and  customs,  of  days  of 
yore,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Ivanhoe,"  p.  9, 
introduces  Gurth  as  a  genuine  descendant  of 
the  Saxons,  habited  in  a  belt :  "To  make*' 
(says  he)  "  the  jacket  sit  yet  more  closely  to 
the  body,  it  was  gathered  at  the  middle  by  a 
broad  leather  belt^  secured  by  a  brass  buckle." 

The  tunic,  and  the  gttlll^t  was  also  the 
fashion  of  the  Normans,  and  it  may  be  ration- 
ally concluded,  that  its  intrinsic  value  varied 
according  to  the  rank,  and  wealth,  of  the  wearer. 
According  to  Strutt  (**  Dress,"  &c.)  :  "  In  an 
Inventory  of  King  John  we  find  a  beltj  or  girdle 
wrought  with  gold,  and  adorned  with  gems.'* 
The  0ttlll^t  so  ornamental  to  the  person,  so 
useful  in  itself,  was  not  laid  aside  together  with 
the  tunicj  but  it  was  still  continued  as  a  neces- 
sary appendage  to  the  succeeding  goum,  and 
the  doublet ;  and  it  is  often  seen  accompanying 
the  monumental  efiigies  of  the  later  periods  of 
the  middle  ages ;  but,  in  the  more  early  times, 
I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think,  from  the  review 
of  monumental  effigies,  that  the  military  ^ittiXtf 
or  belt  J  was  usually  of  leather,  impressed  with  a 
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puttero,  and  more  narrow  than  in  after-days.  I 
drew  this  mference  from  a  personal  examination 
of  the  tombs,  and  effigies*  of  the  (13)  Longspees, 
Earls  of  Salisbury.  In  a  later  period,  it  is 
UBually  seen  as  a  cincture  around  the  waist, 
being  of  a  broader  form,  and  often  harnessed^  or 
set,  with  jewels.  Examples  of  these  splendid 
%iX}i\t1k  may  be  viewed  on  reference  to  the 
tombs  of  Lord  Robert  Hungerford,  and  Sir  John 
4e  Montacute.""  The  foregoing  instances  (and  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  they  are  copied  from  the 
originals,)  of  this  appendage  to  the  military  suit 
of  former  days  occur  in  the  Cathedral  of  Salis- 
bury. I  cannot  dismiss  this  part  of  my  subject 
without  citing  the  pleasing  developement  of  this 
fashion,  given  by  our  poet,  Spenser — for  thus 
he  sings : 

'^  Then  first  of  all  forth  came  Sir  Satyrane, 
Bearing  that  precious  Relique  in  an  Ark 
Of  Gold,  that  bad  eyes  might  it  not  profane ; 
Which  drawing  so  illy  forth  out  of  the  dark, 
He  open  shew'd,  that  all  Men  it  mote  mark  ; 
A  gorgeous  Oirdle,  curiously  embossed 
With  Pearl  and  precious  Stone,  worth  many  a  Mark ; 
Yet  did  the  Workmanship  far  pass  the  cost : 
It  was  the  same,  which  lately  Florimel  had  lost."  f 

The  ^it^ltf  valuable  as  vras  oft  its  material, 
conspicuous  as  was  its  wear,  was  made  a  fre- 
quent bequest  of  love,  or  of  friendship — a  sad 
memento  of  by-gone  days — as  we  learn  by 
reference  to  the  '*  Testamenta  Vetusta."t     In 

*  Engravings  of  the  tomb  of  the  latter,  and  illustrations  of 
his  splendid  ffittltf  &c.,  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
this  work. 

t  "  The  Fairy-Queen,"  Book  4,  Canto  4,  Stanza  15. 

I  An  interesting  selection,  in  two  vols.,  published  by  Sir 
Nicolas  Harris  Nicholas,  1826. 
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1368,  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  bequeaths  **  to 
Richard  Musard,  Knt.,  a  girdle  of  gold.''  Here 
is  a  testimony  of  friendship — he  presently  seeks 
his  future  religious  welfare  :  **  to  John  de  Capell, 
my  chaplain,  a  girdle  qfgoldj  to  make  a  chalice 
in  memory  of  my  soul."  In  1371,  Sir  Walter 
Manney,  Knt.,  leaves  to  his  wife  (amongst 
other  bequests)  "  a  girdle  of  gold.'*  In  1375, 
Sir  Roger  Digge,  Knt.,  thus  gives  ''  to  Simon 
Mouin,  and  Ellen,  his  wife,  my  sister,  my  silver 
girdle.**  The  will  of  Elizabeth,  Lady  Fitz-hugh, 
in  1427,  bestows  on  Elizabeth  Darcy  *^  9l  girdle 
of  black  gilt  J*'  and  on  **  Margery  Darcy  a  narrow 
girdle  of  gold '\  In  1467,  Katherine,JLady  Fitz- 
warine,  thus  assigns  *'  to  my  daughter  Elizabeth, 
a  girdle  of  red  tissue.''  In  1500,  Joan,  Vis- 
countess L'isle,  bequeaths  ^*  to  my  sister.  Chris- 
tian More,  widow,  my  hrocul  girdle^  to  my  sister, 
Alice,  widow,  my  russet  girdle  harnessed  with  gilt*' 
These  are  (with  one  exception)  bequests  of  affec- 
tionate remembrance ;  we  have  now  one  of  reli- 
gious devotion — in  1490,  Sir  Gilbert  Stapylton, 
Knt,  leaves  ^*  to  the  Abbess  of  Aston  Church  in 
Buckinghamshire,  a  girdle  of  silver  gilty  to  hang 
at  an  image  of  our  Lady  in  the  said  Church.'* 
By  this  bequest  the  pious  testator  probably  in- 
tended, that  his  silver  ^ixtiXt  should  be  placed 
around  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Before  the 
Reformation,  a  loft,  called  the  Rood-loft,  sepa^ 
rated  the  nave  and  chancel  of  our  churches,  in 
which  were  placed,  as  an  excitement  to  devotion, 
the  images  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  on  the  Rood 
or  Cross,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  John.  The 
images  were  destroyed,  but  splendid  remains  of 
the  lofts  still  exist  at  Bremhill,  Abury,  Mere, 
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and  in  many  other  churches  in  this  county. 
In  the  following  instance  a  different  motive  has 
actuated  the  mind.  In  the  year  1518,  Agnes 
Vyncent,  of  St.  Elphy,  in  Canterbury,  widow, 
thus  wills :  "  to  my  Lord  Prior,  and  the  Con- 
vent of  Christchurch,  to  admit  my  sister  of  the 
Chapter  with  them,  my  best  girdle ;"  and  a  very 
valuable  one,  we  may  presume,  it  was,  since  it 
was  thought  equal  to  so  great  an  object.  We 
have  as  yet  moved  amongst  strangers,  but  we 
now  arrive  at  a  more  interesting  bequest — a 
bequest  from  one,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  us 
— from  one,  who  was  doubtlessly  beloved  in  her 
day — and  whose  living  form,  in  her  youth,  often 
graced  the  streets  of  the  City  of  Salisbury. 

<En^r]}0ttant  the  daughter  of  Jofttt  9^aUr, 

and  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Hungerford,  Knt.,  by 
her  will,  dated  on  the  feast  of  St.  James,  the 
Apostle,  in  the  year  1504,  being  about  to  ''  put 
off  this  mortal  coil,"  and  to  bid  a  final  adieu  to 
the  vanities  of  the  world,  piously  bequeaths  to 
the  Mother  Church  of  Worcester  "  a  Girdle  of 
green  colour  harnessed  with  silver^  and  ajeweHed^ 
'She  thus,  seeking  the  temporal  interests  of  that 
Cathedral  Church,  and  the  yet  more  important 
interests  of  her  own  soul,  yielded  up  the  costly 
sacrifice;  not  reflecting,  that  the  jewels  of  her 
^ttitf  sold,  perhaps,  for  the  sustentation  of 
that  religious  fabric,  might,  in  future  days, 
adorn  the  dress,  and  thus  administer  to  the 
vanity,  of  some  future  belle. 

That  the  Qitlll^  was  as  generally  worn  by 
the  female,  as  by  the  male,  sex,  appears  from 
many  authorities;   to  this  they  were  wont  to 
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thoughts  of  his  dear  Margery  at  home.  Interest- 
ing as  is  the  passage  alluded  to  in  the  letter 
of  this  pleasing  "  ladye  faire,"  I  cannot  refrain 
from  thus  laying  it  before  the  reader :  "  I  pre 
yow  yt  ye  wyl  wer  ye  reyng  wt  ye  emage  of 
Seynt  Margrete  yt  I  sent  yow  for  a  rememrause 
tyl  ye  come  hom'  ye  have  lefte  me  sweche  a  re- 
memrause yt  makyth  me  to  thynk  uppe  on  yow 
l>othe  day  and  nyth  wanne  I  wold  sclepe."  That 
is,  "  I  pray  you  that  ye  will  wear  the  Ring  with 
the  Image  of  Saint  Margaret,  that  I  sent  you 
for  a  remembrance,  till  ye  come  home,  ye  have 
left  me  such  a  remembrance,  that  maketh  me 
to  think  upon  you  both  day  and  night  when  I 
would  sleep,"  * 

In  the  desire  of  Margery  Paston,  that  her 
loving  lord  should  wear  the  ring  of  Saint  Mar- 
garet, she  was  doubtlessly  actuated  by  another, 
and  still  superior,  motive.  St.  Margaret  was 
the  especial  guardian  Saint  over  those  females, 
who  were  in  the  delicate  situation,  in  which 
Margery  herself  was,  and  it  is  probable — ex- 
tremely probable — that  she  also  bore  on  her 
fair  finger  a  duplicate  ring  with  the  "  emage  of 
Seynt  Margrete ;"  yes,  I  say,  it  was  extremely 
probable,  that  it  was  her  fervent  wish,  that  her 
"worscheful  housbond"  should  unite  his  prayers 
with  those  of  herself  to  the  holy  Saint  Margaret, 
that,  in  due  time,  she  might  experience  a  joyful 
and  safe  deliverance— from  her  interesting,  yet 
perilous,  situation. 

Here  I  am  tempted  to  pass  a  few  obser- 
vations on   the   Romish   Doctrine  of  the   In- 

*  Paston  Letters,  Vol.  II.  Letter  LXXXII. 
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tercession    of  Saints.      The    canonization    of 
Saints  (however  the  Papist  may  endeavour  to 
explain)   does    almost,   if   not  quite,    amount 
to  the  deification  of  the  Heathen  Greeks,  and 
Romans.     Instead  of  the  one  intercessor,  our 
Blessed  Saviour,  they  have  made  many  inter- 
cessors, nay,  they  have  attributed  more  than 
Intercession.     St.  Margaret  was  actually  tror- 
shipped  (as  Brady  says)  **  with  extreme  fervour 
by  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  for 
her  stippased  power  in  assisting  females  in  child- 
birth/'*    Thus  were,  and  thus  (it  is  still  to  be 
feared)  are  the  members  of  the  Romish  Church 
led  to  prefer  their  prayers  to  supposed  subor- 
dinate agents  to  the  exclusion  of  that  Almighty 
Being,  who  is  the  Ruler,  and  Governor,  of  all 
things,  and  who  alone  is  worthy  of  invocation. 
A  system  of  mediatory  Saints  will  ever  neces- 
sarily lead  to  the  substitution  of  the  Creature 
for  the  Creator — it  is  a  system,  (however  the 
word  mediatory  may  be  relied  on,)  which  is  un- 
scriptural,  and  fraught  with  peril ;  and  its  tend-- 
ency  ever  has  been,  and  ever  must  be — to  lead 
its  votaries  into  a  state  of  idolatry.     In  fact,  the 
members   of  the  Romish   Church  may  argue 
otherwise,  but  they  will  never  sway  me  from 
•the  opinion,  that  the  Saint  Margaret  of  Papal 
Rome  is  no  other  than  the  resuscitated  Goddess 
Lucina  of  Heathen  Rome — that  the  *^fer  opem," 
as  addressed  to  the  one,  is  as  nugatory  as  was 
that  addressed  to  the  other,  and — that  the  su- 
perstition of  the  Heathen,  the  offspring  of  a 
darkened  age,  is  far  more  pardonable  than  that 

♦  Clavis  Calendaria,  Vol.  2,  p.  99, 
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of  the  Papist,  who  should  be  guided  by  the 
pure  light  of  Revelation. 

To  avoid  further  digression,  I  beg  leave  to 
refer  the  inquiring  reader  to  my  note  (14)  for 
the  legendary  history  of  St.  Margaret.  The 
"  Golden  Legend"  of  the  Romish  Church  may 
surprise,  and  amuse,  and  sometimes  shock  the 
mind,  but  it  vrill  not  tend  to  gladden  the  heart, 
nor  enlighten  the  understanding  of  the  pious^ 
and  sincere.  Christian  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  (yet  truly  do  we  find  so,) 
that  the  most  obvious,  and  useful,  inventions, 
have  often  been  of  the  latest  adoption.  The 
pocket  was  of,  comparatively,  modern  origin, 
and  seems,  indeed,  to  have  arisen  up  with  the 
coat,  and  waistcoat.  It  is  not  in  the  ancient 
illuminations  to  be  met  with  as  an  accompani- 
ment of  the  tunic,  and  the  doublet;  in  fact, 
however  remote,  at  first  sight,  the  cause,  it 
appears  to  have  originated  in  the  disuse  of  the 
Qititl$^  As  that  article  of  dress,  by  the  com- 
pression of  the  waist,  rendered  the  upper  part 
of  the  tunic,  and  of  the  doublet,  a  convenient 
receptacle  for  the  conveyance  of  light  articles^ 
so  did  the  Q^iV^lt  itself  afford  the  opportunity 
of  suspending,  and  thus  bearing  at  hand,  many 
more  weighty  things,  which  were  either  neces- 
sary, or  convenient. 

The  most  general  article,  thus  borne  by  the 

0itlll^t  "^^  ^^^  anelace,  or  dagger;  but,  at 
present,  beyond  this  mention  of  the  fact,  I  shall 
say  nothing  relative  to  it,  since,  as  JlOJ^tt  IfUBXHt 
is  himself  thus  accoutred,  I  reserve  the  anelace 
for  a  separate,  and  more  full,  consideration. 
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Chaucer,  than  whom  no  poet  ever  more  richly, 
or  more  truly,  pourtrayed  the  manners  of  the 
age,  in  his  Prologue  to  the  "  Canterbury  Tales," 
depicts  the  Frankelein  (or  Country  Gentleman) 
as  wearing  at  his  0tt]|rl^^  not  only  the  anelacCy 
but  the  gipciere :  thus  he  saith — 

*^  At  sessions  ther  was  he  lord  and  sire. 
Ful  often  time  he  was  knight  of  the  shire. 
Ad  anelace  and  a  gipciere  all  of  silk, 
Heng  at  his  girdel,  white  as  morwe*  milk. 
A  shereve  hadde  he  ben,  and  a  countour.  (15) 
Was  no  wher  swiche  a  worthy  vavasour."  (16) 

It  is  necessary  here  to  explain,  that  a  gip^ 
ciere  was  a  small  satchel,  wallet,  or  purse,  and 
(may  I  not  add?)  the  prototype  of  the  modem 
reticule.  It  is  very  singular,  that  Minshieu 
makes  no  mention  of  the  word ;  and,  after  con- 
sulting numerous  writers  on  etjnnology,  it  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Hatcher,  of  Salisbury,  in  the 
"  French  Dictionary "  of  Noel  and  Chapsal 
alone,  and  to  his  kindness  I  am  indebted  for 
the  following  translated  extract :  "  Gibciere — a 
large  and  flat  bag,  which  was  formerly  worn  at 
the  girdle.  A  leathern  bag,  in  which  sportsmen 
carry  their  powder,  shot,  &c.  A  bag  used  in 
sleight-of-hand  tricks,  &c.  Abag  to  carry  game.'' 
"  From  hence  it  appears,"  (says  Mr.  H.,)  "  that 
its  parent  root  was  gibier,  game."  My  reader 
must  not  object,  that  gipciere  and  gibier  are, 
apparently,  distinct  words,  as  I  must  inform 
him,  that  nothing  in  language  is  more  common 
than  the  interchange  of  the  letters  p  and  b.  As 
V  is  the  hard  f,  thus  b,  in  its  affinity,  often  be- 

*  Morwe— 'the  morning. 
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comes  the  hard  p.  The  subject  of  the  powers, 
and  affinities,  of  letters,  I  think,  yet  awaits  the 
leisure,  and  researches,  of  some  literacy  roan. 
It  is  not  at  all  touched  on  in  the  curious  work 
of  Massey  on  "  The  Origin  and  Progress  of 
Letters,"  and  it  is  but  slightly  developed  in  the 
"  Ettco  IlTcpMVTo,  or  the  Diversions  of  Purley," 
by  John  Home  Tooke. 

In  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  17,  p.  115,  is  a  com- 
munication from  Francis  Douce,  Esq.,  F.  A.S., 
(together  with  a  plate,]  relative  to  a  piece  of 
antiquity  found  at  Selborne,  in  Hants.  He  states, 
that  similar  reliqueshad  been  discovered  in 
prior  times,  particularly  at  Reculver,  in  Kent^ 
and  he  instances  the  discordant,  and  erroneous, 
opinions  formed  of  them,  and  then  gives  his  own 
clear,  and  correct,  appropriation  of  the  article, 
which  was  the  subject  of  his  memoir;  and  this 
I  beg  to  transcribe  in  his  own  words :  "  Not- 
withstanding "  (says  he) ''  the  above  discordant 
opinions  on  the  use  of  these  articles,  nothing  is 
more  clear  than  that  they  constitute  the  upper 
part  of  the  pouches f  purses^  or  wallets^  of  former 
times,  which  were  generally  suspended  to  a 
girdle  by  means  of  a  loop,  and  accordingly  this* 
loop  is  often  found  in  the  form  of  a  swivel  placed 
on  the  middle  part  of  a  bar,  to  which  a  semi- 
circular rim  was  attached,  turning  on  the  hinges, 
and  forming  the  lid,  or  cover  of  the  porse.  There 
was  generally  a  second  rim,  or  frame,  within; 
the  circumference  of  which,  and  by  means  of 
holes  in  it,  the  lower  part  of  the  purse,  or  bag, 
was  fixed  with  thread  or  wires.  Little  money 
purses  of  morocco  leather,  made  nearly  in  this 
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fashion,  are  still  sold  in  the  shops.^  The  custom 
of  inscribing  such  sentences  as  AVE  M ARI A, 
&C.9  on  articles  for  domestic  and  other  purposes, 
is  too  well  known  to  need  any  enlargement.'* 
One  of  these  curious  remnants  of  antiquity, 
with  a  similar  pious  inscription  on  the  bar,  was 
found,  some  years  since,  at  West  Lavington,  in 
this  county,  and  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
late  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  of  that  place. 

In  plate  xviii.  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Beau- 
champ,  Earl  of  Warwick,  (Strutt's  "  Customs, 
&c.")  an  attendant,  waiting  at  table,  wears  a 
0tt3lfl^t  attached  to  winch  is  a  gipciere  excel- 
lently represented,  and  bearing  a  great  simi- 
larity to  the  modern  reticule.  A  similar  example 
occurs  in  plate  xxvii.,  and  in  others  of  those 
numerous  engravings.  These  are  copied  from 
the  original  drawings  of  John  Rous,  the  Hermit 
of  Warwick,  and  are  admirably  illustrative  of 
the  manners,  and  customs,  of  his  time. 

The  suspended  gipctere^  or  purse,  often  con- 
taining money,  and  other  valuables,  became  a 
coveted  prize  by  the  thief,  who  was  accustomed 
by  force  to  cut  it  from  the  0tt2|[|^^  It  is  thus 
proved,  that  this  article  of  dress  was  not  un- 
conmionly  worn  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles, 
the  First,  at  which  time  the  accompanying 
doublet,  also,  was  not  out  of  fashion.  Granger, 
in  his  '^  Biographical  History  of  England,'" 
mentions,  as  living  in  that  reign,  a  celebrated 
thief,  ycleped  *'  Mall  Cut-purse."  Her  por- 
trait, it  seems,  was  prefixed  to  a  small  work  on 
her  history,  and  feats.    Granger  thus  describes 

^  This  memoif  48  of  a  date  antecedent  to  the  modem  reticule.  } 
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her :  **  Mall  Cut-purse :  a  masculine  woman  in  a 
man's  dress;  an  ape^  lum^  and  eagle  by  her.'' 
Underneath  her  portrait,  it  appears,  are  these 
lines: 

''  See  here  the  presidress  o'  the  pilf'ring  trade. 
Mercury's  second,  Venus's  only  maid ; 
Doublet  and  breeches,  in  a  un'form  dress, 
The  female  humourist,  a  kickshaw  mess  : 
Here's  no  attraction  that  your  fancy  greets  ; 
But  if  her  features  please  not,  read  her  feats. 


»> 


Granger  then  adds :  *'  This  notorious  woman 
is  mentioned  by  Butler,  and  Swift,  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 

"  He  Tnilla  lov'd,  Trulla  more  bright 
Than  bumish'd  armour  of  her  knight : 
A  bold  virago,  stout  and  tall 
As  Joan  of  France,  or  English  Mali,** 

HUDIBRAS. 

''  The  ballads  pasted  on  the  wall 

Of  Joan  of  France  J  and  English  Mali.** 

Baucis  and  Philemon. 

It  appears  from  the  latter  quotation,  (as  we 
may  suppose,)  that  Swift  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  "  Hudibras  "  of  Butler. 

The  days  of  the  gipciere,  or  the  purse,  at  the 
ffttlll^  are  long  since  passed,  but  its  remem- 
brance is  yet  not  totally  lost  in  the  vulgar  lan- 
guage of  the  present  day  :  "  You  cut^purse 
rogue!"  is  an  opprobrious  epithet  sometimes 
applied  to  the  man  of  ill-favoured  countenance, 
and  dishonest  habits. 

The  following  instances  of  the  use  of  the 
suspensive  ^ttlll^  are  adduced  on  the  authority 
of  Bloxham's  <^  Monumental  Architecture  and 
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Sculpture  of  Great  Britain."  The  eflfigy  of  Sir 
William  Gascoigne,  the  celebrated  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  King's  Bench,  on  his  tomb  in  Hare- 
wood  Churchy  Yorkshire,  bears  on  his  Qitlll^ 
both  the  anelace  and  the  gipcieic  William 
Grevil,  a  merchant^  and  citizen,  of  London,  who 
died  in  1401,  is  depicted  on  his  brass  plate  in 
the  Church  of  Campden,  Gloucestershire,  with 
an  anelace  at  his  ^ittUt*  Sir  William  Laken, 
Knt.,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  is  pourtrayed  on  his  brass  in  Bray 
Church,  Berks,  as  accustomed  to  wear  at  his 
0ttlll^  a  rosary  J  and  an  anelace.  The  brasses 
of  William  Coney,  in  St.  Margaret's  Church, 
Lynn,  and  William  Andrew,  in  Charwelton 
Church,  Northamptonshire,  merchants,  of  the 
respective  dates  of  1479,  and  1496,  both  exhibit, 
as  suspended  from  their  ^tttfltHf  the  rosary, 
and  the  gipciere. 

Gough,  in  his  account  of  the  Hungerford 
Chapel,  Salisbury  Cathedral,  (see  his  **  Sepul- 
chral Monuments,")  says,  that,  in  addition  to 
the  curious  fresco-painting  of  ^<  Dethe  and  the 
Galante,"  there  were  the  remains  of  another 
painting  of  a  similar  nature,  in  which  the  im- 
perfect figure  of  the  man  appears  with  a  crucifix 
pendant  from  his  ^ittilt* 

Fox,  in  his  "  Book  of  Martyrs,"  relates,  that 
Bishop  Latimer  appeared,  at  his  last  examina^ 
tion  before  the  Commissioners  of  Queen  Mary, 
attired  in  a  garb,  indicative  of  the  utmost  humi- 
lity. This  feeling,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  was,  as 
I  think,  on  this  occasion,  carried  to  that  degree 
of  excesSf  as  to  weaken  its  effect,  and  to  exhibit 
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the  pride  of  humility  :  ".  He  bowed  hia  knee  to 
the  ground,  holding  his  hat  in  his  hand,  having 
a  handkerchief  on  his  head,  and  upon  it  a  night 
cap  or  two,  and  a  great  cap  (such  as  the  towns- 
men use)  with  broad  flaps  to  button  under  the 
chin,  wearing  an  old  Bristol  frize  threadbare 
gown,  girded  about  his  body  with  a  penny  leather 
girdle ;  at  which  hanged  by  a  long  string,  or 
leather,  his  Testamentj  and  his  spectacles  with- 
out case  depending  about  his  neck  upon  his 
breast.'* 

The  above  is  not  the  only  instance  of  the 
suspension  of  a  hook  from  the  0ttlll^«  Spenser 
poetically,  and  beautifully,  describes  the  same 
custom,  for  thus  he  writes  : 

"  At  length  they  chaunst  to  meet  upon  the  way 
An  aged  Sire  in  long  black  Weeds  yclad, 
His  Feet  all  bare,  his  Beard  all  hoary  Gray, 
And  by  his  Belt  his  Book  he  hanging  had  ; 
Sober  he  seem*d,  and  very  sagely  sad, 
And  to  the  Ground  his  Eyes  were  lowly  bent, 
Simple  in  shew,  and  void  of  Malice  bad, 
And  all  the  way  he  prayed,  as  he  went, 
And  often  knocked  his  Breast,  as  one,  that  did  repent.*'* 

Steevens,  the  Commentator  on  Shakspeare, 
in  his  remarks  on  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,"  testifies,  that  it  was  the  usage  of  inn- 
keepers to  keep  their  reckonings  (or  tallies)  on 
notchedj  or  nicked,  sticks  suspended  from  the 
{iitttlt*  He  refers  to  an  old  play,  "  A  Woman 
never  vexed,*'  1632,  in  which  an  innkeeper  says 
thus : 

"  I  have  carried  the  tallies  dXiny  girdle  seven  years  together, 
for  I  did  love  to  deal  honestly  in  the  nicks." 
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The  Fairy-Queen,"  Book  1,  Canto  1,  Stanza  29. 
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The  same  Commentator,  Steevens,  also,  in 
his  remarks  on  Shakspeare's  "  Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet,*' instances,  that  ornamental  knives  were  com- 
monly given  to  females,  as  wedding  presents, 
and  worn  at  the  gitlll^  I 

•'  Knife,  lie  thou  there:* '\  "  It  appears,"  (says  he,)  "  from 
several  passages  in  our  old  plays,  that  knives  were  formerly 
part  of  the  accoutrements  of  a  bride  ;  and  every  thing  behove- 
ful  for  Juliet's  state  had  just  been  left  with  her." 

So  in  Decker's  "  Match  me  in  London,*  1631 : 
"  See  at  my  girdle  hang  my  wedding-knives,** 

Again,  in  **  King  Edward  HI.;*  1599  : 

'*  Here  by  my  side  do  hang  my  wedding -knives  ; 
Take  thou  the  one,  and  with  it  kill  thy  Queen, 
And  with  the  other  I'll  dispatch  my  Love." 

In  the  1 2th  vol.  of  the  "  Archaeologia,"  p.2l5, 
is  a  plate  of  a  pair  of  such  knives,  together  with 
the  sheath,  and  accompanied  with  a  memoir  by- 
Francis  Douce,  Esq.,  F.A.S.  He  quotes  the 
foregoing  note  by  Steevens,  and  then  says,  "To 
the  above  curious  note  it  may  be  added,  that 
the  practice  of  wearing  knives,  and  purses  at  the 
girdle,  appears  to  have  been  pretty  general 
among  the  European  women  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  as  may  be  collected  from 
several  contemporary  prints."  Again,  says  he, 
"  The  materials  of  these  articles,"  (the  sheath, 
&c.)  "  consist  of  purple  velvet  embroidered  with 
gold.  The  handle  of  one  of  the  knives  is  of 
amber ;  that  of  the  other  of  a  reddish-coloured 
glass.  They  were  all  suspended  from  the  girdle.^^ 

In  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  the  fashion 
amongst  the  ladies  to  wear  suspended  from  the 
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Ottilia— a  small  looking-glass.  This  ambula- 
tory toilet  was  ever  most  convenient ;  it  enabled 
the  belle  of  those  days  promptly  to  set  in  order 
the  decorative  ringlet,  whether  discomposed  by 
the  boisterous  wind — or  by  the  boisterous  lover, 
to  smoothe  the  ruffled  brow — or  to  practise  the 
dimpled  smile.  Massinger  (1 7),  in  his  "  The  City 
Madam,"  (Act  1,  Sc.  1,)  thus  introduces  on  the 
stage  several  characters  of  that  drama :  **  Enter 
Stargaze,  Lady  Frugal,  Anne,  Mary,  and  Mili- 
cent,  in  several  affected  postures,  with  looking- 
glasses  at  their  girdles^  Ben  Jonson,  (who  was 
contemporary  with  Shakspeare,)  also  alludes  in 
one  of  his  plays  to  the  custom. 

It  was  not  only  usual  to  make  use  of  the 
Qttlll^t  ^s  the  medium  of  suspension,  but,  as 
it  formed  a  tight  ligature  around  the  waist,  it 
was  also  customary  to  stick  within,  and  thus 
convey,  different  articles  beneath  the  Qttllfl^^ 
Chaucer  thus  supplies  us  with  the  following  apt 
example.  In  his  Prologue  to  the  '*  Canterbury 
Tales,"  he  introduces  the  "  Yeman"  (or  Yeoman) 
as  the  attendant  on  the  "  Yonge  Squier :  " 

'^  A  Yeman  hadde  he,  and  servantes  no  mo 
At  that  time,  for  him  lust  to  ride  so  ; 
And  he  was  cladde  in  cote  and  hode  of  grene. 
A  shefe  oi  peacock  anves  bright  and  kene 
Under  his  belt  he  bare  ful  thriftily." 

In  the  **  Household  and  Privy  Purse  Ac- 
counts of  the  Lestranges  of  Hunstanton,"*  for 
the  year  1522,  is  the  following  entry:  "  Item 
p**  y*"  xxij  dayc  of  July  for  iiij  sheffe  of  arrowes 

*  Archecologia,  Vol.  25,  p.  411. 
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s.viij."  From  hence  we  learn,  that  in  the  time 
of  Henry,  the  Eighth,  the  use  of  the  gun  had 
not  (for  sporting)  superseded  that  of  the  bow, 
and  that  arrows  were  sold  in  the  bundle,  or 
sheaf,  but  we  are  in  ignorance,  as  to  the  num- 
ber contained  in  tlie  sheaf.  It  is  not  an  unin- 
teresting fact,  that  tradition  hath  handed  down 
"  The  Sheaf  of  Arrows  "  to  this  day.  The  an- 
cient, but  principal.  Inn  in  the  town  of  Cran- 
bome  (bordering  on  the  neighbouring  wood- 
land Chase)  bears  this  cognomen,  and,  probably, 
derived  its  appellative  from  its  being  the  place, 
whereunto  the  sportsman  resorted  in  the  oldeu 
time  to  fill  his  quiver. 

Thus  have  I  amply  proved,  that  the  Qttlll^t 
in  days  of  yore,  served  many  more  purposes 
than  one — that  it  not  only  was  the  compressing 
ligature  of  the  tunic,  the  gown,  and  the  doublet, 
but  that  it  was  subservient  to  the  conveyance  of 
many  articles,  either  necessary,  or  useful,  to  the 
wearer.  I  have  proved  specifically,  that  it  was 
thus  made  to  bear  the  anelace — tlie  gipciere — 
tlie  rosary — the  hook — the  wedding  ^knives — the 
tallies — tlie  crucifix — the  sheaf  of  arrows — and — 
t/ie  looking-glass.  It  was  often  caused  to  bear  a 
multitude  of  things  at  once  (see  Strutt's  **  Dress 
and  Habits,"  &c.,  vol.  2,  pi.  cxxvi.),  and  from 
hence  arose  a  curious  symbolical  custom — the 
insolvent,  divesting  himself  of  his  Qttlll^t  ^^^^ 
it  on  the  table,  in  token,  that  he  had  yielded  up 
his  estate. 

So  general  was  its  wear — so  valuable  was  oft 
its  material,  and — so  curious  was  its  workman- 
ship— that  the  manufacture  of  the  0ttlll^  was 
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a  distinct,  and  profitable,  trade.  Henry,  the 
Sixth,  incorporated  "  The  Company  of  Girdlers,'' 
which  consisted  of  seventy-seven  liverymen,  who 
had  their  Hall  in  Basinghall  Street.  The  fashion 
of  the  Qttlll^  has  passed  away :  "  Tempora 
mutantur,  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis."  It  has  dis- 
appeared, and,  as  to  "  The  Company  of  the 
Girdlers'' — "  stat  nominis  umbra."  When  I  say, 
that  this  article  of  dress  is  fallen  into  disuse,  I 
may  add,  that  it  falteringly  lingers  in  the  leathern 
Ottlll^0  of  the  Huntsman  and  the  Groom. 

The  gtrlllr  of  Joftn  l^aUe  by  no  means 
forms  a  conspicuous  article  of  Ids  dress  ;  it  was, 
not  improbably,  a  cord  of  silk ;  and  here  I 
must,  as  usual,  comparingly  refer  to  the  en- 
graving of  "  Dethe  and  the  Galante.'*  He  has 
also  his  waist  encircled  with,  apparently,  a 
silken  cord,  tied  with  bows  and  tassels ;  and  to 
this,  likewise,  is  suspended  an  ivory,  or  silver- 
handled,  anelace^  or  dagger^  on  which  (having 
thus  closed  my  desultory  observations  on  the 
fittlll^)  I  now  hasten  to  offer  a  few  remarks, 
and  as  to  the  derivation  of 


The  ^ntlUt 

I  must  confess  myself  in  ignorance.  It  is  sin- 
gular, that  it  is  not  noticed,  as  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  by  any  lexicographer,  ancient,  or 
modern,  nor  does  it  occur  in  Fosbroke's  "  En- 
cyclopaedia of  Antiquities,"  and  yet  this  article 
was  of  common  use  in  the  middle  ages.  It  has 
been    suggested    to  me  by  a  learned  friend. 
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that  the  word  SintlSitt  is  a  corruption  of  that 
of  hand-lance ;  but  this  is  uncertain ;  it  may  be 
so — yet,  as  the  latter  word,  I  believe,  is  not  to 
be  found,  that  argument  is  against  the  fact.  It 
is  impossible,  at  this  distant  period,  to  ascertain 
the  precise  difference  (if  any  there  were)  between 
the  SintlSittf  And  the  dagger;  and  probably 
these  appellatives  were  often  of  indiscriminate 
application.  Chaucer  assigns  to  the  "  Franke- 
lein  "  (or  country  gentleman)  the  wear  of  the 
SmtlHttf  and  attributes  that  of  the  dagger  to 
the  '•  Yeman"  (or  Yeoman.)  The  probability 
is,  I  think,  that  they  were  synonymous  words, 
or  nearly  so — that  he  may  have  adopted  them, 
as  best  suited  his  versification,  and  they  may 
have  little  differed,  save  in  their  relative  value 
in  accordance  with  the  different  stations  of  the 
wearer.  Chaucer  makes  the  "  Yeman  "  to  wear 
the  dagger  together  with  the  sword,  for  thus  he 
says: 

"  Upon  his  arme  he  bare  a  gaie  bracer,* 
And  by  his  side  a  swerd  and  a  bokeler, 
And  on  that  other  side  a  gaic  daggere, 
Harneised  wel,  and  sharpe  as  point  of  spere." 

The  sword,  and  AtttlSlttf  or  dagger,  are  often 
seen  in  mutual  wear  on  the  monumental  tomb 
of  the  Baron,  or  the  Knight ;  instances  of  which 
occur  in  the  effigies  of  Lord  Robert  Hungerford, 
and  Sir  John  Cheney,  whose  tombs  are  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Salisbury. 

The  usage  of  wearing  both  sword  and  dag- 
ger included  within  a  double  sheath  is  so  recog- 
nized by  the  facetious  Butler  in  his  "  Hudibras," 

*  Armour  for  the  arm. 
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in  a  later  day,  who  also  alludes  to  the  twofold 
use  of  the  latter ;  but  I  must,  at  present^  defer 
the  quotation  of  those  amusing  lines. 

That  the  merchant  also  did  wear  the  SitttlSltt 
is  evidenced  in  the  Church  of  Campden,  Glou- 
cestershire, by  the  brass  plate  of  William  Grevil, 
citizen,  and  merchantf  of  London  ;  and  with  such 
an  SmelUt  do  we  see  Joftn  l^Sllltf  the  citizen, 
and  merchant^  of  Salisbury,  also  attired ;  and 
with  his  hand  on  it  in  the  act  of  swearing  fealty 
to  the  House  of  his  Sovereign.  Here  we  behold 
him  as  a  merchant  in  due  accoutrement ;  but  the 
simple  SLtttlSltt  alone  would  ill  befit  the  gallant 
Neville,  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Salisbury,  how- 
ever great  may  be  the  desire  to  attribute  this 
portrait  to  him. 

Let  us  now  revert  to  the  engraving  of  "  Dethe 
and  the  Galante."  He  also  bears  suspended 
from  his  girdle  an  AtltlSlttf  or  dagger^  appa- 
rently round,  and  pointed  with  a  silver,  or  ivory, 
handle. 

The  AtttlAttf  I  have  no  doubt,  was  of  general 
wear  amongst  all  classes,  with  the  exception  of 
the  commonalty ;  who,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
in  lieu  of  that,  carried  a  knife,  or  whittle,  in 
their  hose. 

It  is  testified  also  by  Knighton,  an  ancient 
annalist,  that  females  wore  short  daggers  before 
them ;  and  thus,  from  the  prevalence  of  the 
HtttlSlCtf  or  dagger,  it  was,  I  think,  worn,  not 
so  much  for  fashion-sake,  or  eke  for  defence, 
but  that  the  sharp -edged,  and  pointed,  AtttlSittf 
or  whittle,  were  usually  employed  at  meals,  and 
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served  the  purposes  of  both  knife  and  fork,  as  it 
is  very  certain,  that  the  latter  was  not  then 
known.  This  custom  (as  was  before  observed) 
is  alluded  to  by  Butler  in  his  personal  descrip- 
tion of  Hudibras,  as  thus : 

"  This  sword  a  dagger  bad,  his  page 
That  was  but  little  for  his  age ; 
And  therefore  waited  on  him  so, 
As  dwarfs  upon  knights-errant  do. 
It  was  a  serviceable  dudgeon, 
Either  for  fighting  or  for  drudging. 
When  it  had  stabbed,  or  broke  a  head, 
It  would  scrape  trenchers,  or  chip  bread ; 
Toast  cheese,  or  bacon,  though  it  were 
To  bait  a  mouse-trap,  'twould  not  care." 

As  the  BrWtlSitt  and  the  whittle  were  pro- 
bably used  by  the  different  classes  of  society 
for  the  same  purpose,  I  must  beg  permission  to 
connect  them  both  in  these  passing  observations. 
The  thwittUy  or  whittle^  was  a  knife  usually 
carried  by  the  lower  orders,  deposited  in  a 
sheath,  and  was  probably  stuck  within  the  liose^ 
or  suspended  from  the  girdle.  Sheffield,  even 
at  that  early  age,  was  celebrated  for  their  ma- 
nufacture. The  Reve  in  Chaucer,  in  his  **  Tale," 
describes  its  Hero,  the  Miller  of  Tinimpington, 
thus : 

"  A  Shefeld  thwitel  bare  he  in  his  hose ; 
Round  was  his  face,  and  camuse*  was  his  nose.' 
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To  confirm  my  assertion,  that  the  AXttXSttt 

was  not  in  the  wear  of  the  lower  ranks  of  society, 
I  now  again  refer  to  Chaucer.    Amongst  the 

♦  Flat. 
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numerous  pilgrims  to  Canterbury,  he  classes 
divers  tradesmen  in  these  words  : 

**  An  Haberdasher,  and  a  Carpenter , 
A  Webbe,*  a  Beyer,  and  a  Tapisery\ 
Were  alle  yclothed  in  a  livere, 
Of  a  soleropne  and  grete  fraternite. 
Ful  freshe  and  newe  hir  gere  ypiked  J  was. 
Hir  knives  were  ychaped  §  not  with  bras, 
But  all  with  silver  wrought  ful  clene  and  wel, 
Hir  yirdeles  and  hir  pouches  every  del.  || 
Wel  semed  eche  of  hem  a  fayre  burgeis, 
To  sitten  in  a  gild  halle,  on  the  deis."f 

The  knivesj  here  mentioned,  were,  doubt- 
lessly, whittles;  and  I  should  infer  from  the 
purview  of  this  passage,  that  they  were  sus- 
pended from  the  girdles. 

As  the  higher  classes  wore  the  SiVltldittf 
here  we  have  the  substantial  tradesman  be- 
decked with  the  ornamental  tvhittle,  and  to  such 
men  have  I,  previously,  applied  the  term  of 
•*  lower  ranks,"  as  I  should  much  doubt,  whether 
the  "  SJiefeld  thwitel "  was,  from  its  value,  ac- 
cessible, generally,  to  the  lowest  order. 

As  I  have  said,  it  is  my  belief,  that  thie 
equally  sharp-edged,  and  pointed,  diXitXdittf  and 
whittle^  was  used  by  the  wearer  in  the  joint 
capacity  of  knife  and  fork ;  I  feel,  that  you  will 
consider  me  in  duty  bound  to  assign  my  reasons 
for  an  assertion,  at  first  sight,  to  you,  gentle 
reader,  "  passing  strange,"  and  in  assigning 
those  reasons,  connected  as  they  are  with  the 

♦  Weaver.         f  A  maker  of  tapestry.  t  Spruce. 

§  Furnished  with  chapes  or  tips.  ||  Part. 

If  Raised  floor  for  the  high  table. 
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subject  before  me,  I  do  consider  myself  as  clear 
from  the  charge  of  unnecessary  digression. 

Knives  were  of  early  origin.  It  appears, 
from  authentic  testimonies  cited  by  Fosbroke,  in 
his  ''  Encyclopaedia  of  Antiquities/'  that  knives 
were  in  use  amongst  the  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Saxons,  and  Normans,  to  which  I  may 
add,  that  they  have  been  found  in  the  sepulchral 
tumuli  of  the  Aborigines  of  this  neighbourhood, 
yet  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  they 
were,  comparatively,  rare;  and  generally,  in  the 
earlier  ages,  suspended  from  the  girdle;  and,  as 
well  as  many  other  articles  of  hardware,  im- 
ported, since,  in  the  Act  of  the  first  of  Richard, 
the  Third,  1483,  restraining  of  importation  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  home  manufacture, 
knives  are  included  amongst  the  many  inter-^ 
dieted  articles.  Thus  from  their  rarity  it  becomes 
probable,  that  the  untlUtt  and  the  whittle 
were  borne  personally  by  each  individual  for 
his  use  at  meals ;  and  this  presumption  almost 
amounts  to  a  certainty  from  the  following  cu« 
rious  facts,  that  ancient  rolls  are  extant,  laying 
down  the  formal  preparations  for  the  great  feasts 
given  at  the  respective  enthronizations  of  Nevil, 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  of  Wareham,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury ;  and  though  minute  di- 
rections are  given  for  laying  out  the  tables,  and 
placing  thereon  the  trenchers,  the  bread,  the 
salt,  &c.,  yet  is  there  no  mention  of  the  knives^ 
unless  the  greats  and  the  small^  knife  for  the 
carver  alone ;  and  again,  that,  in  the  engravings 
given  in  the  2nd  volume  of  Strutt's  '*  Manners, 
Customs,  &c.,  of  the  Inhabitants  of  England," 
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(copied  fromRous's  illuminated  "Life  of  Richard 
Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,")  there  are  three, 
in  which  the  table  is  set  out,  and  the  guests  are 
seated,  (these  are  the  17th,  25th,  and  26th,)  yet 
at  neither  table  do  there  appear  more  than  two 
knives.  Thus  strong  is  the  inference,  that  they 
(with  the  exception  of  the  carving-knives)  were 
of  individual  use  ;  and  it  is  thus  no  wonder,  that 
they  were  presented  to  females  on  marriage. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  first  made  in  Eng- 
land, in  1563,  by  Thomas  Matthews,  on  Fleet 
Bridge,  London ;  and,  if  so,  we  must  conclude, 
that  this  bears  reference  to  the  set  of  common 
table-knives. 

As  it  was  thus  usual  to  bear,  personally,  the 
WCitXattf  or  whittle,  for  use  at  meals,  so  also  have 
we  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  usage  was  the 
same,  occasionally  at  least,  as  to  the  spoon. 
Henry,  the  Sixth,  having  taken  refuge  at  Bolton 
Hall,  Yorkshire,  after  the  (to  him)  unfortunate 
Battle  of  Hexham,  left  at  his  departure,  as  a 
token  of  friendship  for  his  host,  his  boot,  glove, 
and  spoon !  Strange  times  were  those,  gentle 
reader,  will  you  say,  when  even  a  King  travelled 
with  his  spoon,  and  when  the  invited  guest  carried 
to  the  table  of  his  friend  those  implements,  which 
should  enable  him  to  partake  of  the  feast ! 

As  to  the  invention  of  forks,  singular,  but 
yet  most  true  it  is,  they  are  of  modern  introduc- 
tion. In  the  preparation  for  the  feasts  (before 
spoken  of)  at  the  enthronization  of  the  Arch* 
bishops,  as  directed  in  the  ancient  rolls,  there  is 
no  mention  oi  forks.  On  the  tables  set  out  for 
guests  (also  just  observed)  there  is  no  appear- 
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ance  oi forks;  and  in  the  Act  of  the  first  of 
Richard,  the  Third,  (passed  to  restrain  the  im« 
portation  of  numerous  articles  of  hardware,)  al- 
though knives  be  included,  yet  forks  are  omitted^ 
(being  an  instrument  tlien — non  est  inventus.)  So 
much  as  to  the  negative  evidence  of  their  use ; 
and  in  those  early  days  (when  the  cheer  before 
him  was  not  meet  for  the  spoon)  man  must  have 
had  recourse  to  his  pointed  dtXltXHttf  or  whittle — 
or — he  must  have  practically  proved,  that  (agree- 
ably to  the  old  adage)  *'  fingers  were  made  before 
forks/'  Indeed,  in  the  2Gth  plate  of  the  2nd  vol. 
of  Strutt*s  **  Manners  and  Customs,  &c.,"  (before 
alluded  to,)  one  of  the  guests  at  table  is  in  the 
act  of  conveying  to  his  mouth  food  by  the  aid 
of  his  fingers.  I  beg  also  to  refer  to  tlie  2nd 
plate  of  Strutt's  "  Regal  and  Ecclesiastical  An- 
tiquities of  England/'  This  is  one  of  a  series 
of  the  Kings  from  the  time  of  Edward,  the  Con- 
fessor, to  that  of  Edward,  the  First,  and  is 
copied  from  an  illuminated  MS.  of  the  time  of 
the  latter  King.  This  plate  represents  a  ban- 
quet given  by  Edward,  the  Confessor,  to  Good- 
win, Earl  of  Kent,  father  to  the  Queen.  In  the 
explanatory  words  of  Strutt,  **  The  story  here 
represented  is  an  event  of  the  most  extraordinary 
nature — Edward  with  his  Queen  and  Goodwin 
are  at  a  banquet,  which  the  King  gave  on  Eas- 
ter-day. Whilst  they  were  at  meat,  the  King 
accused  Goodwin  of  being  accessory  to  the 
murder  of  his  brother,  which  he  positively  denied, 
solemnly  wishing,  that  the  morsel  of  meat,  which 
he  then  put  into  his  mouth,  might  suddenly 
strangle  him,  if  he  was  not  perfectly  innocent. 
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This  egregious  untruth  drew  down  upon  him 
the  just  judgment  of  God ;  for  in  attempting  to 
swallow  the  meat,  he  was  really  choaked,  and 
fell  down  dead  that  very  instant/*  Here  Earl 
Goodwin  is  stated  as  partaking  of  meat;  and,  in 
the  engraving  from  the  illuminated  picture,  he 
is  represented  as  putting  that  meat  into  his 
mouth  with  his  fingers.  (18) 

This  now  unseemly,  but,  in  the  early  ages, 
not  uncommon,  usage  receives  confirmation  from 
Chaucer.  This  interesting  poet  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  manners,  and  customs,  of  his 
time,  and  the  fullest  reliance  may  be  placed  in 
the  truth  of  those  vivid  pictures,  which  he  has 
drawn  in  his  **  Canterbury  Tales."  He  intro- 
duces a  Nun — a  Prioress,  as  one  of  the  Pilgrims, 
and  he  makes  her  clearly,  and  expressly,  thus 
to  adopt  this  usage,  so  greatly  at  variance  with 
the  more  refined  ideas  of  the  present  day,  and 
yet— -we  cannot  but  admire  her  peculiarly  pleas- 
ing— and  gentle — and  cleanly  deportment.  The 
beautiful  picture  of  this  **  ladye  faire"  is  so  well 
drawn,  tliat  I  must  present  it  at  full  length: 
indeed  it  is — a  bijint : 

"  Ther  was  also  a  Nonne,  a  Prioresse, 
That  of  hire  smiling  was  ful  simple  and  coy  ; 
Hire  gretest  othe  n'as  *  but  by  Seint  Eloy  ; 
And  she  was  cleped  madame  Eglentinc. 
Ful  wel  she  sange  the  service  devine, 
Entuned  in  hire  nose  ful  swetelv ; 
And  Frenche  she  spake  ful  fayre  and  fetisly,t 
After  the  scole  of  Stratford-atte-bowe, 
For  Frenche  of  Paris  was  to  her  unknowe. 

*  N*as,  for  ne  was ;  was  not.  t  Neatly,  properly. 
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At  mctc  was  she  wel  ytaught  withalle  ; 

She  leitc  no  morsel  from  hire  lippes  falle, 

Ne  wette  hire  fingres  in  hire  sauce  deep. 

Wel  coude  she  carie  a  morsel,  and  wel  kepc, 

Thatte  no  drope  ne  fell  upon  hire  brest. 

In  curtesie  was  sette  ful  rooche  hire  lest.* 

Hire  over  lippe  wiped  she  so  clene. 

That  in  hire  cuppc  was  ne  ferthing  f  sene 

Of  grese,  whan  she  dronken  hadde  hire  draught. 

Ful  semely  aflcr  hire  mete  she  raught.^ 

And  sikerly  §  she  was  of  gretc  disport, 

And  ful  plesant,  and  amiable  of  port, 

And  peined  hire  to  contrefeten  chcre 

Of  court,  and  ben  ||  estatelichlF  of  mancre. 

And  to  ben  holden  digne  of  reverence. 

But  for  to  spekcu  of  hire  conscience, 
She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitous. 
She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  mous 
Caughte  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  ded  or  bledde. 
Of  smalc  houndes  hadde  she,  that  she  fedde 
With  rested  flesh,  and  milk,  and  wastel  brede.** 
But  sore  wept  she  if  on  of  hem  were  dede. 
Or  if  men  smote  it  with  a  yerde  ft  smert : 
And  all  was  conscience  and  tendre  herte. 

Ful  semely  hire  wimple  1 1  ypinched  was  ; 
Hire  nose  tretis  §  §  ;  hire  eyen  grey  as  glas ; 
Hire  mouth  ful  smale,  and  thereto  soft  and  red  ; 
But  sikerly  she  hadde  a  fayre  forehed. 
It  was  almost  a  spanne  brode  I  trowe ; 
For  hardily  she  was  not  undergro^c. 

Ful  fetise  ||  ||  was  hire  cloke,  as  I  was  ware. 
Of  smale  corall  aboute  hire  arm  she  bare 

•  Pleasure, 
t  A  farthing :    any   very  small  thing.    "  Ne  ferthing — of 
grese^'*  not  tlie  smallest  spot  of  grease. 
X  Reached.  §  Surely.  ||  To  be.  IF  Stately* 

**  Bread  made  from  the  finest  flour, 
ft  A  rod  or  stafl*.  HA  covering  for  the  neck. 

SS  Long  and  well-proportioned.     ||  ||  Well  made,  neat. 
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A  pair  of  bedes/  gauded  all  wilh  grene  ; 
And  theron  heng  a  broche  of  gold  fiil  sheuej 
On  whiche  was  first  ywrittcn  a  crouned  A, 
And  after.  Amor  viticit  omnia.*^ 

Thus  interesting  was  this  lovely,  and  se- 
cludedy  "  Nonne.'*  And  here  I  cannot  but  con- 
demn that  erroneous  religious  system,  which, 
save  in  this  her  pilgrimage,  separated  her  from 
the  social  intercourse  of  her  fellow-creatures. 
Religious  Houses,  as  they  are  denominated,  are 
irrational,  and,  therefore,  indefensible.  The 
Almighty  sent  us  into  the  world  for  active,  and 
useful,  lives,  and  to  perform  the  relative  duties 
of  society — not  to  shut  ourselves  up,  and,  whilst 
we  think,  that  we  are  endeavouring  to  discharge 
our  duties  to  God,  really  negle^ct  those,  which 
are  due  to  man.  Their  united  fulfilment  can 
alone  be  pleasing  to  the  Divine  Being.  Madame 
Eglentine  may  have  been  one  of  the  best  of  her 
kind — she  would  have  been  yet  far  superior  as 
a  good  wife,  and  affectionate  mother.  The  more 
you  insulate  man,  the  more  vicious  you  will 
make  him ;  and  this  is  proved  (with  some  few 
exceptions)  by  the  monastic  life  in  all  ages,  and 
in  all  countries.  The  unrestrained,  and  social, 
intercourse  of  man  with  man  engages  the  mind, 
and  opens  the  field  for  the  exercise  of  every 
amiable  virtue.  If  we  mean  to  engage  in  nothing, 
but  what  may  be,  by  ourselves,  or  by  others, 
converted  into  evil,  we  may  then  e'en  go  out  of 
the  world — we  may  shut  our  eyes,  and  fold  our 
arms,  and  cry  for  aid: 

*  A  suing  of  beads,  a  rosary.  1  I3right,  shining. 
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*^  Nihil  prodesty  quod  non  Isadcrc  posset  idem ; 

Ignc  quid  utilius  ?  " 

Ovrn. 

To  absent  oursehes  from  every  festive  meeting, 
as  some!  religionists  enjoin,  greatly  tends  to  en- 
gender a  gloomy  mind,  and  misanthropic  feel- 
ings, utterly  adverse  to  a  state  of  real  religion. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  history  of  the  fork. 
I  have  proved,  that,  in  the  middle-ages,  it  was 
not  in  use,  and — are  there  not  those  in  Nature's 
lowest  clan,  who  still  disdain  it?  and  who  ex- 
emplify the  saying  of  Horace,  that 

"  Naturam  cxpellas  yVrc^,  tamcn  usque  recurret." 

That  is,  "  Although,  contrary  to  nature,  you 
make  men  adopt  the  use  of  the  fork^  yet  they 
will  again — eat  with  their  fingers."      Let  us, 

however,  pause and — reconsider  this 

passage.  Had  the  Romans  the  use  of  the — table- 
fork  ? — I  doubt  it.  I  do  not  think  Horace  meant 
thus.  I  must  have  misapprehended,  and — mis- 
construed, the  passage.  No !  he  clearly  meant 
by  the  y^ord  furcd  to  allude  to  that  rustic  in- 
strument, which  is  in  our  vernacular  language 
denominated — the  pitchfork ;  whose  length  of 
handle  offers  a  powerful  lever  for  exertion.  This 
well-turned  sentiment  of  Horace  is,  I  perceive, 
merely^  but  strongly,  metaphorical.  He  plainly 
intends  to  say,  *•  However  you  may  powerfully 
endeavour  to  restrain  nature — bad  habits  will 
return.  •• 

I  have  thus  given  ample  testimony  to  the 
non^use  of  the  fork}  and  it  is  now  incumbent  on 
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me  to  say  something  of  its  introduction ;  and 
this  was  in  the  reign  of  James,  the  First. 
Thomas  Coryate,  of  Odeombe,  Somerset,  began 
a  pedestrian  tour  on  the  Continent  in  the  year 
1608,  and  published  his  Travels  in  the  year 
1611.  To  his  dedication  he  signs  himself ''  The 
Peregrine  of  Odeombe."  He  was  complimented 
in  playful  commendatory  verses  by  all  the  wits 
of  his  day,  whose  amusing  productions  are  pre- 
fixed to  his  work,  and  amongst  them  are  those 
of  Michael  Drayton,  Dr.  Donne,  Bishop  Corbet, 
and  Inigo  Jones.  His  book  is  very  interesting, 
as  it  closely  acquaints  us  with  the  titen  state  of 
the  Continent ;  and  it  would  be  both  an  useful, 
and  entertaining,  Vade-mecum  with  any  modern 
traveller.  He  is  denominated  by  Dibdin,  in 
bis  "  Bibliomania,**  a  **  facetious  traveller,  who 
was  as  quaint  and  original  a  writer  as  old  Tom 
Fuller.'*  He  met  with  the  fork  in  use  in  Italy ; 
and,  subsequently  to  his  return,  it  was  generally 
adopted  in  this  country.  Listen,  gentle  reader,  to 
his  own  words :  "  Here  I  wil  mention  a  thing 
that  might  haue  been  spoken  of  before  in  dis- 
course of  the  first  Italian  towne.  I  obserued  a 
custome  in  all  those  Italian  Cities  and  Townes 
through  the  which  I  passed,  that  is  not  vsed  in 
any  other  country  that  I  saw  in  my  trauels, 
neither  doe  I  thinke  that  any  other  nation  of 
Christendome  doth  vse  it,  but  only  Italy.  The 
Italian  and  also  most  strangers  that  are  com- 
morant  in  Italy,  doe  alwaies  at  their  meales  vse 
a  little  forke  when  they  cut  their  meate.  For 
while  with  their  knife  which  they  hold  in  one 
hand  they  cut  the  meate  out  of  the  dish,  they 
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fasten  their  forke  which  they  hold  in  their  other 
hand  vpon  the  same  dish,  so  that  whatsoeuer  he 
be  that  sitting  in  tlie  company  of  any  others  at 
meale,  should  vnaduisedly  touch  the  dish  of 
meate  with  his  fingers  from  which  all  at  the 
table  doe  cut,  he  will  giue  occasion  of  offence 
Tnto  the  company,  as  hauing  transgressed  the 
lawes  of  good  manners,  in  so  much  that  for  his 
error  he  shall  be  at  the  least  brow-beaten,  if  not 
reprehended  in  wordes.  This  forme  of  feeding 
I  vnderstand  is  generally  vsed  in  all  places  of 
Italy,  their  forkes  being  for  the  most  parte  made 
of  yron  or  Steele,  and  some  of  siluer,  but  these 
are  vsed  only  by  Gentlemen.  The  reason  of  this 
their  curiosity  is,  because  the  Italian  cannot  by 
any  meanes  indure  to  haue  his  dish  touched  with 
fingers,  seing  all  mens  fingers  are  not  alike 
cleane.  Hereupon  I  my  selfe  thought  good  to 
imitate  the  Italian  fashion  by  this  forked  cutting 
of  meate,  not  only  while  I  was  in  Italy,  but  also 
in  Germany,  and  oftentimes  in  England,  since 
I  came  home :  being  once  quipped  for  that 
frequent  vsing  of  my  forke  by  a  certaine  learned 
Gentleman,  a  familiar  friend  of  mine,  one  M. 
LaurcTice  Whitaker^  who  in  his  merry  humour 
doubted  not  to  call  me  at  id\Ae  furcifer  (19), 
only  for  vsing  vl  forke  at  feeding,  but  for  no 
other  cause."  * 

Butler,  as  appears  by  the  lines  already 
quoted  from  his  "  Hudibras,"  (p.  215,)  was  well 
aware  of  the  use  of  the  AXltXtittf  whittle^  or 
dagger  J  as  the  knife  and  fork.  He  wrote  in  the 
reign  of  Charles,  the  Second ;  and,  as  the  fork 

•  Coryatc's  Crudities,  1611,  p.  90. 
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was  introduced  in  that  of  James,  the  First,  the 
fashion  was  then,  probably,  undergoing  that 
change,  which  ultimately  superseded  the  HIK^ 
lllt$^  This  obvious  circumstance,  probably,  in 
this  instance,  sharpened  the  powers  of  satire. 

With  this  remark  I  must,  in  the  language  of 
the  Queensbury  Motto  (which  has  often  forcibly 
presented  itself  to  me  in  the  neighbouring 
Church  of  Ambresbury  (20),*  cry  "  Forward !  " 
and,  with  alacrity,  hasten  to  my  remarks  on 


The  fiO^t 

of  JOJ^n  tJ^all^^  For  the  perusal  of  the  ety- 
mologist I  extract  the  following  lines  from  the 
page  of  Minshieu  :  ''  JS^O^t^  Brit.  Hosan.  Belg. 
^VltittfiitiyX^W  ex  t^vCtltVf  »•  e.  sub,  infra,  et 
W^UMtf  cL  Gall.  Chausse  bas,  de  chausses,  i.  e. 
low  hose,  or  stockings :  haut  de  chausses,  i.  e. 
high  hose.  Tout.  Uttt^  1^O0rn«  Angl.  Knee 
hosen.  Ital.  C&lze,  Calc6tte.  Hisp.  Port.  Mi- 
dias,  C&l9as.  Lat.  Caliga  quidam  k  XaXacu,  i.  e. 
laxo  quia  laxa,  vel  a  calce,  the  heele,  vel  si  placet 
k  XaXicc/a,  i.  e.  ex  a^re  facta." 
"  ^OW'garters.  Belg.ltOU00r4ianlr.  Teut. 

^^  fl^O0i^t  t  one  that  niaketh  or  selleth  Hose  or 
Stockings.  Belg.  ^OU^W^mOt^eV^  Teut. 
fHOWn^nUltlbtV^    ^^ll*  Chaussetier." 

I  have  been  thus  extended  in  my  quotation 
with  reference  to  future  remarks. 

It  is  also  observed  of  the  word  fl^O0^t  ^^  ^^^ 
**  Gazophylacium  Anglicanum,*'  that  "  it  may 

*  The  ancient  and  correct  name  of  this  town.     E.  D. 
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perhaps  be  drawn  from  the  Ital.  Huose^  high- 
shooes." 

The  word,  t^O0^»  in  different  seras,  has  been 
differently  applied.  By  the  Anglo-Saxons  I 
have  little  doubt,  that  its  meaning  was  restricted 
to  the  article  of  dress,  denominated  by  us — the 
stockings  ;  a  pair  of  which  would  have  been 
called  by  the^n  (in  the  plural  number) — a  pair 
of  ^OUtn^  The  Normans,  on  their  arrival,  in- 
troduced the  chausses^  an  article  of  dress,  which 
covered  both  the  leg,  and  thigh ;  and,  in  fact, 
we  must  regard  these  as  the  proto-type  of  the 
modem  pantaloons.  To  this  dress  the  native 
inhabitants  of  this  Isle  also  attached  the  name 
of  ^OWf  or  ]^O0Cn ;  but,  let  it  be  understood, 
the  same  appellative  was  continued  to  be  given 
to  the  stocking. 

Strutt  gives  us  the  following  amusing  story 
of  the  vanity  of  William,  the  Second,  which  he 
has  culled  from  the  **  De  Gestis  Regum  Anglo- 
rum"  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  but,  whether 
it  applies  to  the  sliort  ^OWf  that  is,  the  stockings, 
or  to  the  high  ^0^$f  that  is,  the  chausses^  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  as  the  term  "  caligas  "  in  the 
original  is  applicable  to,  and,  indeed,  by  the 
Romans,  was  used  for,  either.  Their  value, 
however,  and  the  more  general  fashion  of  the 
Normans,  may  sanction  the  conclusion,  that  the 
article  of  dress  in  question  was  the  chausses. 
Now  for  the  tale — "  The  stockings,"  (says 
Strutt,)  "  worn  by  the  Norman  Nobility,  must 
have  been  a  very  expensive  part  of  their  habit, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  draw  any  inference 
from  the  example  of  William  Rufus,  who  dis- 
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dained  to  wear  a  pair  of  less  value  than  a  mark^ 
which  was  nearly  equal  to  ten  pounds  of  the 
present  money.  His  chamberlain,  says  Mal- 
mesbury,  brought  him  one  morning  a  new  pair 
of  stockings;  but  when  he  was  told  that  they 
cost  only  three  shillings,  he  was  exceedingly 
angry,  and  commanded  the  officer  to  purchase 
a  pair  for  him  worth  a  mark.  The  chamberlain, 
adds  the  historian,  brought  him  a  pair  inferior 
in  quality  to  the  former,  and  declaring  that  they 
cost  a  mark,  the  King  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  them."  *  I  have  thus  given  the  story  as 
told  by  Strutt,  but  on  referring  to  the  original 
work  of  Malmesbury,  I  find  his  account  to  be 
so  much  more  racyf  that  I  cannot  refrain  from 
its  transcript.  In  speaking  of  this  King,  says 
Malmesbury,  **  Vestium  suarum  pretium  in  im- 
mensum  extoUi  volebat,  dedignans  si  quis  al- 
leuiasset.  denique  cinxi  quodam  mane  calcia- 
retur,  nouas  caligas  interrogauit  cubicularium 
quanti  constitissent,  cxiui  ille  respondisset  tres 
Bolidos.  indignabundus  &  fremens,  fili  ait  me- 
retricis,  ex  quo  habet  rex  caligas  tam  exilis 
pretij,  vade  &  affer  mihi  emptas  marca  argenti. 
luit  ille,  &  multo  viliores  afferens,  quanti  pre- 
cepisset  emptas,  emetitus  est.  Atqui  inquit 
rex  istse  regise  conueniunt  maiestati.  Ita  cubi- 
cularius  ex  eo  pretio  vestimentoru  eius  pro  vo- 
luntate  numerabat,  multa  perinde  suis  vtilita^ 

tibus  nundinatus.**t 

William  of  Malmesbury  (21)  lived  in  those 

•  Strutt  on  '*  Dresses,  &c.,"  Vol.  1,  p.  104. 

t  Willielmus  Malmesburieusis  de  Willielmo  Sccundo.    Lib. 
iiij.  p.  69. 
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days.  ''  In  all  his  historical  works/'  (says 
Henry,)  **  which  are  written  in  a  Latin  style 
more  pure  than  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
he  discovers  great  diligence,  much  good  sense, 
and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth,  accompanied  with 
uncommon  modesty.  *  I  do  not,'  says  Malmes- 
bury,  *  set  a  very  high  value  on  the  applause  of 
my  contemporaries,  which  I  hardly  expect ;  but 
I  hope  that  when  both  favour  and  malevolence 
are  dead,  I  shall  obtain  from  posterity  the  cha- 
racter of  an  industrious,  though  not  of  an  elo* 
quent  historian/  "  *  I  doubt  not  the  correctness 
of  this  story  of  William  Rufus ;  who,  like  many 
a  modern  spendthrift,  (but  with  a  better  re- 
sponding treasury,)  was  discontented,  save  with 
high  prices.  Malmesbury  has  related  the  tale 
as  a  faithful  historian ;  yet  he  could  not  but  have 
deprecated,  as,  gentle  reader,  we  all  must,  that 
unking-like  expletive,  "  fili  meretricis,"  which, 
probably,  never  before,  nor  since,  the  time  of 
Rufus,  issued  from  royal  lips. 

The  same  story  is  well  told  in  verse  by  the 
old  poetic  historian,  Robert  of  Glocester.  The 
verses,  as  here  given,  are  divested  of  their  very 
obsolete  orthography : 

"  As  his  chamberlein  him  brought  as  he  arose  one  day, 

The  morrow  for  to  wear,  a  pair  of  hose  of  sey, 

He  ask'd  what  they  cost  him.  Three  shillings,  the  other  said. 

Fy  a  dibles  !  quoth  the  king.     Who  says  so  vile  a  deed  ? 

A  king  wear  any  cloth,  but  what  should  cost  much  more ; 

Buy  a  pair  of  a  mark,  or  you  shall  rue  it  sore ! 

A  worse  pair  full  enough  the  other  sith  him  brought, 

And  said  they  cost  a  mark,  and  therefore  so  were  bought ; 

A  bel  amy,  quoth  the  king,  these  are  now  well  bought ; 

In  this  manner  serve  thou  me,  or  thou  shalt  serve  me  not.'' 

*  Henry's  '*  Hist,  of  Britain,"  Vol.  6,  p.  137. 
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Chaucer,  in  his  description  of  the  "  Wif  of 
Bathe/'  clearly  applies  the  term  ^OUt  to  the 
stocking :  she,  he  says, 

**  was  a  worthy  woman  all  hire  live, 
Housbondes  at  the  chirche  dore  (22)  had  she  had  five. 
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And,  in  describing  her  dress,  he  adds  thus  of 
her  ^O^ttlf  or  stockings  : 

*'  Hire  hosen  weren  of  fine  scarlet  rede, 
Ful  streite  yteyed." 

Such  ^Ofitttf  or  stockingSy  were  of  cloth  in  the 
earlier  ages,  and  of  this  material,  doubtlessly, 
were  the  "  fine  scarlet  rede"  ^O^ttt  of  this 
mettlesome  widow,  whose  face  was  "  bold,"  and 
"  fair  and  rede  of  hew." 

In  the  Gent.  Mag.  of  1782,  is  a  controversy 
as  to  the  exact  period  of  the  introduction  of  knit 
^OWf  or  worsted  stockings.  It  is  a  matter  de 
land  caprindi  as  to  this  question ;  and  it  sufficeth 
me  to  say,  that,  as  stockings  were  known  by  the 
appellation  of  the  1^00^^  ^i*  j^OdCttt  in  the  earlier 
times  of  the  Saxons,  so  also  were  they  thus  de- 
nominated in  the  much  later  days  of  Henry,  the 
Eighth.  In  the  "  Household  and  Privy  Purse 
Accounts  of  the  Lestranges  of  Hunstanton,  from 
A.D.  1519  to  A.D.  1578,''  (Archaeologia,  vol.  25, 
p.  411,)  are  the  following  items : 

''  pd.  for  ij  yerds  of  Rybband  for  Garters  for  my  Mr.  viijd/' 

Now  we  must  draw  the  conclusion,  that  these 
garters  were  intended  to  be  used  with  the  short 
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flO^tf  Of  stockings.    In  another  part  of  the  ac« 
counts  payments  are  made  for  knjftt  ^OW I 


1533.  7  Sept.  Peyd  for  4  payr  of  knytt  hose  viijs.' 
1538.  3  Oct.  Peyd  for  2  peyr  of  knytt  hose  is." 


The  first-mentioned  were  for  Sir  Thomas  Le- 
strange,  the  second  for  his  children.  They  were 
certainly  short  ^OWf  or  stockings. 

Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  eldest  son 
of  William,  the  First,  was  surnamed,  **  Chirt- 
hose,"  from,  as  we  may  presume,  his  preference  in 
wear,  of  stockings — short  ^0^$ — to  the  Norman 
Chausses,  or  long  ^OW^  This  Gallic  Name,  Curt- 
hose,  has  been  anglicised  into  that  of  Short- 
hose,  which  may  not  be  unknown  to  some  of 
my  readers.  Edmondson,  in  his  "  Complete 
Body  of  Heraldry,*'  gives  the  name  as  of  York- 
shire. To  the  seller  of  the  short  ^OWf  or 
stockings^  (and  not  of  the  long  ^0Wf  or  chausses f) 
the  appellative  (as  to  his  trade)  of  "  Hosier  " 
was  thus  given ;  but  we  may  presume  this 
trade  was  not  so  called,  until  the  introduction  of 
the  ''  knytt "  ^OWf  or  stockings,  which  did  not 
take  place,  until  the  reign  of  Henry,  the  Eighth. 
jSiVA:  "  knytt "  ffO^t  were  first  brought  into  use 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  as  is  testified  by  Howe, 
in  the  Continuation  of  Stow's  Annales. 

"  In  the  second  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth," 
(says  he,)  V*  her  silk  woman,  mistress  Montague, 
presented  to  her  majestic  a  pair  of  black  knit 
silk  stockings,  for  a  new-year's  gift;  which,  after 
a  few  days  wearing,  pleased  her  highness  so 
well,  that  she  sent  for  mistress  Montague,  and 
asked  where  she  had  them,  and  if  she  could 
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help  her  to  any  more  ? — who  answered,  saying, 
*  I  made  them  carefully  on  purpose  for  your 
majestie ;  and  seeing  they  please  you  so  well, 
I  will  presently  set  more  in  hand/  '  Do  so,* 
(said  the  queen,)  *  for  I  like  silk  stockings  so 
well,  that  I  will  not  henceforth  wear  any  more 
cloth  hose.  For  (continues  he)  you  shall  un- 
derstand, that  king  Henry,  the  Eighth,  did  wear 
only  cloth  hosCy  or  hose  cut  out  of  ell-broad 
taflfaty ;  or  by  great  chance  there  came  a  pair 
of  silk  stockings  from  Spain.  King  Edward, 
the  Sixth,  had  a  pair  of  long  Spanish  silk  hose 
sent  him  for  a  great  present. 

**  But  in  the  year  1599,  William  Lee  (master 
of  arts  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge)  in- 
vented a  steel  loom,  or  engine,  for  the  weaving 
of  silk  stockings,  pieces  for  waistcoats,  and  va- 
rious other  things:  but  even  then  they  were 
confined  to  the  nobility.  Upwards  of  thirty 
years  before  that  time,  one  William  Rider  (near 
the  foot  of  London-bridge)  seeing  a  pair  of  knit 
worsted  stockings  in  the  lodging  of  an  Italian 
merchant,  which  came  from  Mantua^  borrowed 
them  for  a  time,  and  caused  others  to  be  made 
like  them.  These  were  the  first  worsted  stock- 
ings which  were  made  in  England,  which  being 
approved  of  by  the  commoners,  the  sale  of  them 
became  very  great,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
kingdom  was  well  supplied  them.  At  their 
first  appearance,  even  the  nobles  themselves 
used  to  wear  them.  The  earl  of  Pembroke  is 
set  down  in  the  Chronicle,  as  the  first  nobleman 
that  ever  wore  any  worsted  stockings  in  Eng- 
land." * 

•  Strutt's  "  Manners,  &c.,"  Vol.  3,  p.  87. 
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By  the  preceding  statement  it  does  appear 
clearly,  that  silk  tlO0(  were  introduced  in  the 
year  1560 ;  and  it  is  also  thus  proved,  very  cir- 
cumstantially, that  worsted  tlO0(  became  an 
article  of  common  wear  some  thirty  years  before 
in  the  reign  of  Henry,  the  Eighth.  Thus  are 
confirmed  the  items  in  the  accounts  of  the  family 
of  Lestrange.  It  is  also  manifest,  that,  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  worsted  tlO0(^  those  of  cloth 
were  the  usual  wear;  and  these,  we  may  rea^ 
sonably  presume,  were  manufactured  by  the 
tailor  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  wearer  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  "  Hosier."  Knit 
worsted  short  f^t^^tf  or  stockings,  were  im- 
ported prior  to  their  general  manufacture  in 
this  country;  and,  when  first  introduced,  the 
**  Haberdasher, "  adding  this  much-called-for 
article  to  his  vendible  wares,  described  him- 
self, as  at  the  present  day,  '^  Haberdasher  and 
Hosier."  "The  Company  of  Haberdashers" 
was  incorporated  in  the  26th  of  Henry,  the 
Sixth,  1407,  by  the  name,  and  style,  of  "  The 
Fraternity  of  St.  Catherine,  the  Virgin,  of  the 
Haberdashers  of  the  City  of  London ;"  but,  had 
they  then  brought  to  their  trade  the  sale  of 
t^t^^tf  I  have  no  doubt,  that  they  would  have 
taken  the  title  of  "  The  Company  of  Haber- 
dashers and  Hosiers."  Their  Hall  is  in  Maiden 
Lane,  and  they  are  one  of  the  twelve  greater 
Companies. 

The  trade  of  |^O0t(t  has  made  an  addition 
to  the  English  Nomenclature.  Who  has  not 
heard  of  the  pathetic  ballad  of  ** Admiral  Hosier' 9> 
Ghost,"  by  Glover,  the  author  of  the  poem  of 
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^*  Leonidas?''  (23).  I  may  here  also  refer  my 
readers  to  the  etymological  remarks  in  the  open- 
ing of  this  little  dissertation ;  they  will  there 
see,  that  ftOtt00(  is  the  Belgic  for  ^OW^  and 
that  ViOUtt^^Sl$iktV  is  the  Belgic  for  one,  that 
maketh  |^O0(#  Here,  then,  we  have  the  origin, 
doubtlessly,  of  the  English  Name  of  Cousmaker, 
which  family  must  have  been  of  German  Ex- 
traction, and,  perhaps,  came  in  with  the  House 
of  Brunswick.  Thus  hath  |^O0^  (the  subject  of 
discussion)  supplied  the  country  with  the  three 
names  of  Shorthose,  Hosier,  and  Cousmaker. 

Although  knit  worsted  ffOWp  or  stockings^ 
were  not  introduced  until  the  time  of  Henry, 
Uie  Eighth,  yet  other  articles  of  worsted  manu- 
facture were  known  long  prior  to  that  sera ;  and 
it  is  not  an  uninteresting  fact,  that  this  manu« 
facture  received  its  name  from  that  of  the  parish, 
in  which  it  first  seated  itself  on  its  introduction 
by  the  Flemings.  Lewis,  in  his  "  Topographical 
Dictionary  of  England,"  in  describing  the  town 
of  Worstead,  in  Norfolk,  says :  "  This  place 
was  formerly  celebrated  for  the  invention  and 
manufacture  of  woollen  twists,  and  stuffs,  thence 
called  ^  Worsted  goods ;'  but  this  branch  of  trade, 
soon  after  its  introduction  by  the  Flemings,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry,  the  First,  was,  on  the  peti- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  Norwich,  removed  to 
that  city  in  the  reign  of  Richard,  the  Second, 
where  it  was  finally  established  in  the  reign  of 
Henry,  the  Fourth.*' 

As  the  present  investigation  is,  more  espe- 
cially, relative  to  the  long  ||O0(t  or  chausses,  I 
shall  say  nothing  more  as  to  the  short  ^O^tf 
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or  stockings,  but  resume  the  more  appropriate 
discussion.  About  the  reign  of  Edward,  the 
Second,  a  most  singular  fashion  arose— that  of 
the  party-coloured  dress;  Chaucer  makes  the 
Persone  (Parson)  in  his  **  Tale"  to  deplore  bit- 
terly the  raging  taste  for  the  motley^suit.  He 
states,  that  the  varying  colours  of  the  f^t^^tp 
"  white  and  red — white  and  blue — white  and 
bIack--or — ^black  and  red" — ^make  the  wearers 
thereof  appear,  as  if  **  the  fire  of  Seint  Anthonie 
or  other  swiche  mischance"  had  cankered,  and 
consumed,  one  half  of  their  bodies.  This  most 
strange  fashion  was  not  restricted  to  the  1^00^^ 
but  pervaded  the  whole  dress.  In  an  illumi* 
nation,  which  represents  John  of  Gaunt  sitting 
to  decide  the  claims  on  the  coronation  of  his 
nephew,  Richard,  the  Second,  (Cotton  MSS. 
Nero,  D.  6,)  he  appears  in  i\ie  party-colours  of  the 
House  of  Lancaster,  the  one  half  of  his  robe 
being  blue^  the  other  red.  The  party-coloured 
I^Oft^^  or  chaussesy  were  still  more  common.  In 
an  illuminated  MS.  in  the  library  of  C.  C.  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  is  a  representation  of  Henry, 
the  Fifth,  sitting  in  state,  and  receiving  a  book 
from  John  Galopes,  Dean  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  St.  Louis  of  Salsoye  in  Normandy. 
**  On  the  other  side  of  the  king  stands  a  courtier 
with  a  short  coat  of  green,  holding  in  his  hand 
a  mace  of  office.  What  is  singular,  the  hose  on 
his  left  leg  is  red,  that  on  his  right  leg  white."  * 
Mr.  Tyson,  the  author  of  the  memoir  referred 
to,  erroneously  presumes  this  varying  coloured 
1^00^  to  be  singular;  but  such  a  fashionable 

♦  Arcbeeologia,  Vol.  2,  p.  196. 
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discrepancy  was  very  common ;  and,  which  is 
most  strange,  this  uncouth  taste  reigned  nearly , 
or  quite,  two  centuries.  Many  examples  are 
extant.  In  plate  19  of  Strutt's  **  Regal  and 
'Ecclesiastical  Antiquities/'  Richard, the  Second, 
is  represented  as  seated  on  his  throne,  sur« 
rounded  by  the  different  officers  of  his  Court, 
and  receiving  a  book  from  a  monk.  A  noble- 
man, on  the  right  hand  of  the  picture,  is  in  red 
and  gold,  the  dark  leg  blue,  the  other  white. 
In  Chas.  Hamilton  Smith's  '*  Ancient  Costume 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  also  is  a  plate 
with  the  representation  of  two  Courtiers  attend- 
ant on  the  King.  One  of  them  has  party ^ 
coloured  |^O0^^  the  one  thigh,  and  leg,  light-blue, 
the  other  white.  **  The  figures  are  taken  from 
an  illumination  in  a  MS.  in  the  royal  library  at 
the  British  Museum,  marked  20.  B.  6,  written 
in  the  beginning  of  Richard  2." 

In  a  similar  manner  does  Chaucer  represent 
the  *'  marchant"  to  be  attired ;  and  here,  for  the 
third  time,  I  find  it  necessary  to  quote  these 
illustrative,  and,  to  me,  useful  lines : 

"  A  Marchant  was  ther  with  a  forked  berd, 
In  mottelee  and  highe  on  hors  he  sat, 
And  on  his  hed  a  Flaundrish  bever  hat.'' 

The  *^ marchant^'  of  Chaucer  was  in  "  mottelee ;" 
and  thus,  indeed,  is  the  Hero  of  my  humble 
History.  JlOJ^tt  Vftlllf  ^  attired  marchant-Uke 
in  ^O^t  of  different  livery,  red  and  yellow — a 
pair,  and — not  a  pair.  Handsomely,  no  doubt, 
he  thought  himself  arrayed.  I  will  not  dispute 
his  taste — indeed  he  was  a  man  of  infinite  taste, 
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as  is  amply  verified  by  his  splendid  haUe^  but 
^'de  gustibus  non  est  disputandum ;"  the  fashion, 
gentle  reader,  accords  not  with  these  fastidious 
days ;  ^'  tempera  mutantur,  et  nos  mutamur  in 

illis.''  JlOJ^tt  9iSll$  wore  his  par  ty-coloured^OW 
in  an  age,  (let  it  be  remembered,)  when  the 
porpoise,  and  the  swan,  did  grace  the  festive 
board. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  engraving  of  "  Dethe 
and  the  Galante,"  who  was  arrayed,  as  we  see, 
in  a  similar  pair  of  ^0^$p  or  chausses.  He  thus 
confirms  the  propriety  of  this  dress  as  to  the 
age ;  but,  as  Gough  does  not  say,  that  these  were 
also  party-colouredy  I  am  induced  to  believe,  that 
they  were  not  so. 

Although  the  girdle  was  used  as  a  general 
carrier;  and,  although  the  many  ancient  illumi* 
nations  extant  negative  the  fact,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  of  the  general  existence  of  the 
pocket  in  the  middle-ages,  yet  we  may  well 
presume,  that  instances  of  its  use  might  arise ; 
and,  if  so,  would  be  probably  met  with  amongst 
the  lower  ranks,  to  whom  the  use  of  the  anelace, 
or  whittle^  at  meals,  would  be  necessary,  and 
who  yet  might  not  be  always  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  the  girdle.  Such  would,  probably,  (and, 
I  believe,  did,)  wear  these  serviceable  instru- 
ments in  a  small  slit  pocket  of  the  ^OW*  Thus 
Chaucer,  when  describing  the  Miller  of  Tromp- 
ington,  the  Hero  of  the  "  Reve's  Tale,"  makes 
the  latter  say : 


*'  A  Shefeld  thwitel  bare  he  in  his  hose.'* 

At  a  later  period  pockets  became  more  com- 
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mon,  as  the  gMk  grew  more  into  disuse 
thus  does  Butler,  in  his  '^  Hudibras/'  say, 

**  He  cross  examin*d  both  our  kase^ 
And  plundered  all  we  had  to  loae. 
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Subsequently  to  the  wear  of  motley,  or  the 
party-coloured  dress,  by  the  higher  ranks,  it  was 
made  the  suit  of  the  fool.  It  is  here  necessary 
to  explain,  that  it  became  the  fashion,  about  the 
sixteenth  century,  for  men  of  affluence  to  retain 
in  their  establishments  some  occasionally  half- 
witted, yet  shrewd,  human  creature  for  the  dis- 
port of  themselves,  and  their  guests,  in  the  hours 
of  social  merriment.  I  could  cite  examples,  but 
it  would  lead  me  into  too  great  a  digression. 

Shakspeare,  intimately  acquainted,  as  he 
was,  with  the  manners,  and  customs,  of  his 
time,  repeatedly  alludes  to  the  fool,  and  his 
motley  suit,  and  no  where  more  clearly  than  in 
his  Play  of  "  As  You  Like  It.''  In  Act  2,  Sc.  7, 
Jaques  replies  to  the  solicitous  inquiries  of  the 
Duke  in  this  beautiful  speech  : 

"  A  fool,  a  fool ! — I  met  a  fool  i'  the  forest, 

A  motley  fool — a  miserable  world  1— - 

As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool ; 

Who  laid  him  down,  and  bask'd  him  in  the  sun, 

And  raird  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 

In  good  set  terms — and  yet  a  motley  fool. 

Good  morrow f  fool,  quoth  I :  No^Sir,  quoth  he, 

Call  me  not  fool,  'till  heaven  hath  sent  me  fortune : 

And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke ; 

And  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye, 

Says,  very  wisely,  It  is  ten  o'clock  : 

Thus  may  we  see,  quoth  he,  how  the  world  wags  : 

'Tis  but  an  hour  ago,  since  it  was  nine ; 
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And  after  one  hour  more^  *Uv%li  be  eleven  ; 
And  80,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe,  and  ripe. 
And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot,  and  rot. 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.     When  I  did  hear 
The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time, 
My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer. 
That  fools  should  be  so  deep  contemplative ; 
And  I  did  laugh  sans  intermission. 
An  hour  by  his  dial. — O,  noble  fool ! 
A  worthy  fool !  motley's  the  only  wear ! " 

Thus  have  we  seen,  gentle  reader,  that 
motley f  or  party-coloured  clothing,  was,  succes- 
sively, the  wear— of  the  gentleman,  and  then— 
of  the  fool,  and  now  (so  manifold  are  the  changes 
of  this  sublunary'  world)  it  is  the  garb — of  the 
rogue,  it  being  the  humiliating  dress  of  the 
convicted  felon  in  the  House  of  Correction. 
"  By  my  latchet,"  ♦  (say  I,)  ^^  motley  will  never 
be  gentleman's  fashion  again." 

Reminded,  as  I  am,  by  this  word  "  latchet,'* 
that  the  shoes,  the  last,  yet  not  the  least  impor* 
tant,  part  of  the  dress  of  JlOJ^tt  HiSiiltf  have 
long,  and  patiently,  awaited  my  leisure  hour,  I 
must  now  e'en  change  the  subject,  and  yield 
my  attention  to  the  anxious  call,  since 


The  360^0, 

humble,  and  trodden  on,  as  they  are,  cannot  yet 
be  deemed  as  utterly  unworthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  solicitous  inquirer  into  the  history  of  the 
costume  of  man.  It  is  now  incumbent  on  me 
to  impart,  as  usual,  the  etymology  of  Minshieu. 

*  The  favourite  expletive  of  John  Drakes,  of  Norwich.  (See 
p.  105.) 
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S^ttOi*  Sax.  Sceoe — Belg.  Schoe — Goth.  Teut. 
S^tbUt  ^  0nt  i'  ^'  vitarej  and  ISitf  t.  e.  dolor^ 
quod  pedes  per  calceos  vitent  dolores.  This  ety- 
mologist extends  his  inquiries  to  great  length, 
but  to  extract  the  whole  would  fatigue  the 
general  reader;  and  the  professed,  and  acute, 
indagator  verborum  has  ever  the  means  at  hand 
amply  to  satiate  his  curiosity. 

I  cannot  but  consider  the  0|^O^ — the  guard, 
or  covering,  of  the  foot — as  the  genus, — and  the 
sandal — the  slipper — the  sock — the  buskin — and 
even  the  boot — as  constituting  the  several  spe- 
cies. In  the  invention  of  dress,  the  ^^Otp  we 
may  rationally  suppose,  was  the  last  article, 
which  engaged  the  attention  of  man.  Solicitous 
to  protect  from  heat  and  cold  the  most  noble 
part — the  head, — anxious  to  shield  the  body  with 
clothing,  he  left,  probably,  his  feet  uncovered, 
and  regarded  them  as  in  some  measure  pro- 
tected by  the  upper  garments ;  and  we  may 
thus  instance  the  lower  orders  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  They  (even 
when  provided  with  every  other  article  of  cloth- 
ing) often  dispense  with  the  ^^0$f  and  stockings 
and  this  not  occasionally,  but  customarily — not 
from  necessity,  but  choice. 

Mankind,  I  doubt  not,  has  been  determined 
as  to  the  covering  of  the  feet  by  the  influence 
of  the  clime.  Man,  in  a  savage  state,  and  in 
warm  regions,  although  he  may  have,  more, 
or  less,  adopted  the  use  of  clothing,  yet  pre- 
serves his  legs,  and  feet,  bare.  In  the  more 
civilized  eastern  states  the  sandal  and  the  slipper 
have  been  called  into  use — in  the  temperate 
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zone  the  l^ffOt  has  prevailed,  and — in  the  nor- 
thern latitudes,  that  article  of  dress  has  been 
enlarged  into  the  high  0tl0^^  or  boot. 

Linnaeus,  in  his  **  Lachesis  Lapponica,  or 
Tour  in  Lapland,**  bears  ample  testimony  to  its 
use  thus  in  the  northern  climes,  as  do  many 
other  voyagers,  and  travellers. 

The  0]^(  and  boot,  in  their  early  origin,  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  were  made  of  the  un- 
tanned  skins  of  beasts  with  the  hair  worn  out- 
wardly. Man,  in  the  earliest  ages,  subsisted 
by  hunting,  before  he  turned  his  thoughts  to 
pasturage,  and  the  cultivation  of  grain.  The 
skins  of  the  animals,  which  he  slaughtered,  he, 
probably,  transferred  (when  in  a  dried  state)  to 
his  own  body,  and  relieved  the  toils  of  the  chase 
by  thus  converting  a  portion  of  them  into  a  de- 
fensive covering  to  his  own  feet.  Alexander 
Selkirk  was,  in  the  year  1709,  discovered  by 
the  circum-navigator,  Captain  Cooke,^  as  the 
sole  inhabitant  of  the  Isle  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
on  which,  four  years  before,  he  had  been  left  by 
his  ship.  He  was  thus  reduced  to  the  state  of 
a  man  in  primaeval  times— times,  when  the  art 
of  making  cloth  was  unknown,  and  before  the 
earth  was  broken  by  the  share  of  the  plough-^ 
he  became  a  hunter — his  clothes  wore  out,  and 
— he  then  made  himself  clothoi  of  the  skins  of 
the  beasts  of  the  field.  It  is  said,  that  De  Foe 
made  these  circumstances  the  basis  of  his  most 
delightful  ''  History  of  Robinson  Crusoe  ;**— a 
book,  which  imparts  to  fiction  the  irresistible 

*  A  prerioas  navigator  to  the  celebrated  Ctptab  Cook. 
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impressions  of  truth,  and  which  is  as  meet  to 
be  read  by  the  philosopher  as  by  the  child. 

Benedick  Baudoin,  a  learned  French  Shoe- 
maker, wrote  a  treatise  on  the  ancient  0|^O^t 
"  De  Sole&  Veterum,"  in  which  he  maintains, 
that  God,  in  giving  Adam  skins  of  beasts  to 
clothe  him,  did  not  leave  him  to  go  bare-footed, 
but  gave  him  0|^O^0  of  the  same  material.  JVf  • 
Nilant,  in  his  *^  Observations  on  the  Treatise  of 
Baudoin,"  seems  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  con- 
clusion, that  men  did,  in  the  more  early  ages, 
turn  the  skins  of  animals  to  the  use  of  ^ffOt^ ; 
and  accuses  him  of  tortuously  bringing  forward 
the  historic  fact,  that,  in  the  hasty  retreat  of 
Cyrus,  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  made  use  of 
the  raw  hide  as  a  covering  to  their  feet.  This 
was  very  true ;  but  the  raw  hide  was  adopted  on 
the  emergency  of  the  occasion ;  and  Xenophon 
does  complain  of  the  inconveniences,  which  re- 
sulted from  thence,  which  we  may  well  imagine ; 
but  the  fact  is  not  thu^  disproved,  that  man, 
in  the  early  ages,  did  use  the  hide  in  a  raw^ 
but  dried,  state,  when  rendered  supple  by  ad- 
ventitious means.  To  quote  a  modern  autho- 
rity— Birt  says  of  the  Highlanders,  **  Some  I 
have  seen  shod  with  a  kind  of  Pumps  made  out 
of  a  raw  Cow-hide  with  the  Hair  turned  outward^ 
which  being  ill  ^ade,  the  Wearer's  Feet  looked 
something  like  those  of  a  rough-footed  Hen  or 
Pigeon  :  these  are  called  Quarrants^  and  are  not 
only  offensive  to  the  Sight,  but  intolerable  to  the 
Smell  of  those,  who  are  near  them."* 

•  "  Letters  from  the  North  of  Scotland,"  Vol.  II.  p.  185.  1760. 
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The  Israelites  (being  an  eastern  nation) 
adopted  the  sandal^  nahal,  which  (says  Strutt) 
"  is  usually  rendered  in  the  Chaldee  Targums 
sandalj  or  sandala^  and  by  the  LXX  aavSaXov  and 
vTToBri/iiay  with  which  the  caliga  or  calceamentum 
of  the  Vulgate  seems  to  agree." 

The  sandal^  considered  as  a  species  of  tlie 
fiftOtf  is,  in  fact,  strictly,  and  simply,  a  piece  of 
leather,  or  wood,  of  the  size  of  the  foot,  and 
protecting  its  bottom,  or  sole,  which  is  so  deno- 
minated from  its  being  the  part  of  the  foot 
bearing  on  the  soluniy  or  ground.  From  hence, 
also,  amongst  the  Romans,  this  article  of  dress 
took  the  name  of  solea ;  and  thus,  in  after-ages, 
was  the  appellative  of  sole  imparted  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ^f^t^tf  as  well  as  to  the  bottom  of  the 
foot.  Ignorance  and  conceit  too  often  unite  in 
the  ill-supported  sneer  against  Etymology ;  but 
what  can  be  more  clear  than  the  foregoing 
deductions? 

The  sandal  (as  in  the  original  tongues)  often 
occurs  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament; 
but  in  our  translation,  as  0|^O(0  alone  are  in 
use  amongst  us,  it  is  so  rendered.  On  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Lord  to  Moses  in  the  burning 
bush,  he  said  to  him  from  thence,  '*  Draw  not 
nigh  hither — put  off  thy  shoes^*  (sandals)  **  from 
off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  wher^n  thou  standest 
is  holy  ground."*  And  from  hence  it  is,  pro- 
bably, that  the  Jews,  to  the  present  day,  divest 
themselves  of  the  coverings  of  their  feet  previously 
to  the  entering  of  their  Synagogue ;  and,  in  like 
manner^  the  followers  of  Mahomet  (with  whose 

*  £xod.  iii.  5, 
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religious  code  Judaism  is  much  blended)  take 
off  their  slippers  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mosque. 

It  may,  reasonably,  be  supposed,  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  foregoing  Divme  Command 
would  insinuate  itself  amongst  the  surrounding 
heathen  nations.  Pythagoras,  the  celebrated 
Samian  Philosopher,  and  the  founder  of  the 
sect  called  after  his  name,  passed  twenty-five 
years  in  Egypt ;  and  there,  probably,  met  with 
some  of  the  Hebrew  Nation,  who  instructed  him 
in  the  Books  of  Moses.  If  this  were  so,  we 
cannot  wonder,  that  the  propriety  of  worship- 
ping with  the  feet  uncovered  forced  itself  on  his 
mind.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  his  forty-sixth 
symbol  is  as  follows  : 

*^  'AvuTToSijTOC  Sv€  Kai  wpocrKWH, 
Adore  the  Gods,  and  sacrifice  bare-foot. 
Nudispedibus  adarato  atque  sacrificato/* 

Dacier  adds  the  following :  *^  Pythagoras  had 
perhaps  learnt  in  Egypt  the  Story  of  Mosesy  to 
whom  God  said  from  the  midst  of  the  flaming 
Bush,  *  Solve  Calceamentum  de  pedibus  tuis ; 
Locus  enim  in  quo  stas  Terra  sancta  est.  Pull 
off  the  Shoes  from  your  Feet ;  for  the  Place 
where  you  stand  is  holy  GrouncJ.'  But  our  Phi- 
losopher took  not  this  Command  in  a  literal 
Sense»  but  gave  it  a  figurative,  exhorting  Men 
by  this  Symbol  to  Pray  and  to  Sacrifice  in 
Humility  and  Simplicity  of  Heart." 

So,  also,  Callimachus,  in  his  Hymn  to  Ceres^ 
feigns  her  female  votaries  thus  to  say : 

^Qc  iroSac,  <^C  Kc^XaCy  wavawtipiag  O^Ofuq  aiHf 
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which,  in  the  Latin  Translation  of  Grsevius,  is 
thus  rendered :  . 

''  £t  quemadmodum  discalciatee  &  vittis  ezute  \irbem  per- 

ambulamuSy 
Sic  pedes,  sic  capita  omnis  prorsus  damn!  expertia  semper 

habeamus." 

That  is,  ''  And  whereas  we  make  a  procession 

through  the  city  without  shoes,  and  without 

chaplets,  (in  honour  of  thee,)  so  may  we  always 

have  our  feet,  so  may  we  always  have  our  heads 

free  from  every  evil."    Spanheim  gives  a  very 

long,  and  learned,  note  on  this  passage. 

The  word  0||O(  again  occurs  on  the  institu* 

tion  of  the  Passover.    In  the  dissertation  on  the 

girdle  (p.  189)  it  was  observed,  that  it  was 

usual  amongst  the  Israelites,  on  entering  the 

house  of  a  friend,  to  take  off  the  girdle y  and  the 

0tlO^0^  or  sandals  ;  this  was  as  a  token  of  friend* 

ship— of  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  willing 

visit — ^but  the   Israelites,  with  regard  to  the 

Passover,  were  thus  directed  :  **  And  thus  shall 

ye  eat  it,  with  your  loins  girded,  your  shoes  *' 

(sandals)  "  on  your  feet,  and  your  staff  in  your 

hand,  and  ye  shall  eat  it  in  haste,  it  is  the  Lord's 

passover." 

It  appears,  also,  by  the  Scriptures,  that  the 

conqueror  divested  the  captive  of  his  $kffit$^f 
the  loss  of  which  thus  became  symbolic  of  the 
loss  of  liberty.  Thus  the  Lord  (Isaiah  xx.  2,3,4) 
prefigures  the  captivity  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia : 
*'  At  the  same  time  spake  the  Lord  by  Isaiah, 
the  son  of  Amoz,  saying.  Go  and  loose  the  sack- 
cloth from  off  thy  loins,  and  put  pff  thy  shoe 
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from  thy  foot.  And  he  did  so/  walking  naked, 
and  barefoot.  And  the  Lord  said,  Like  as  my 
servant  Isaiah  hath  walked  naked  and  barefoot 
three  years  for  a  sign  and  wonder  upon  Egypt 
and  upon  Ethiopia ;  so  shall  the  king  of  As- 
syria lead  away  the  Egyptians  prisoners,  and 
the  Ethiopians  captives,  young  and  old,  naked 
and  barefoot."  And  it  appears,  also,  by  refer- 
ence to  2  Chron.  xxviii.  15,  that,  on  the  restora- 
tion of  the  captive  to  liberty,  0|^O^0  were  again 
placed  on  his  feet. 

Amongst  the  Hebrews  the  delivery  of  the 
^tit  (sandal)  was  made  a  symbol  of  the  deli- 
very, or  transfer,  of  land — of  the  completion  of 
the  contract.  This  is  known  amongst  us  by  the 
legal  term  of  liver y  of  seisin,  "  The  corporal  tra- 
dition" (delivery  over)  "  of  lands"  (says  Black- 
stone,)  **  being  sometunes  inconvenient,  a  sym- 
bolical delivery  of  possession  was  in  many  cases 
anciently  allowed;  by  transferring  something 
near  at  hand,  in  the  presence  of  credible  wit- 
nesses, which  by  agreement  should  serve  to 
represent  the  very  thing  designed  to  be  con- 
veyed ;  and  an  occupancy  of  this  sign  or  symbol 
was  permitted,  as  equivalent  to  occupancy  of  the 
land  itself.  Among  the  Jews  we  find  the  evi- 
dence of  a  purchase  thus  defined  in  the  Book 
of  Ruth :  *  *  Now  this  was  the  manner  in  former 
time  in  Israel,  concerning  redeeming,  and  con- 
cerning changing,  for  to  confirm  all  things :  a 
man  plucked  off  his  shoe  (sandal),  and  gave  it  to 
his  neighbour:  and  this  was  a  testimony  in 
Israel.' ''    Blackstonef  also  cites  other  varied 

•  Ruth  iv.  7.  t  BlackBtone's  Com.,  Vol.  2,  p.  311. 
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modes  of  such  transfers^  and  describes  our  own 
modern  custom  of  the  conveyance  of  copyhold 
estates  by  the  delivery — of  a  twig.  To  resume — 
amongst  the  Hebrews,  I  must  repeat,  it  was 
usual  thus  to  complete  the  contract — to  invest 
the  feoffee  with  possession — by  the  symbolical 
delivery  of  the  0|^O^  (sandal) ;  the  primary 
meaning  of  which  is  obviously  this,  that  the 
party,  disposing  of  his  land,  and  delivering  the 
^tf0$f  did,  by  that  delivery,  acknowledge,  that 
he  had  no  longer  the  power  of  treading  on,  or 
the  free  passage  over,  that  land.  In  like  man- 
ner, it  was  the  custom,  in  the  middle-ages,  of  our 
own  country,  on  similar  occasions,  to  pass  the 
possession  of  land  by  the  delivery  of  the  glove. 
This  mode  of  liveri/  of  seisin  clearly  conveys  an 
analogous  meaning,  that  the  party,  yielding  the 
glove,  symholicMyp  handed  over  his  property;  and, 
really,  (in  legal  understanding,)  thus  divested 
himself  of  his  previous  right  to  use  that  pro« 
perty,  as  he  was  wont — stio  arhitrio. 

The  obverse  custom — that  of  throwing  the 
01^0^  into  the  land  of  another  as  the  symbol  of 
claim,  or  right,  was  simultaneous  with  the  dis- 
posal of  property  by  the  delivery  of  the  0|^O(# 
Hence  the  import  of  a  passage  in  the  Psalms  of 
David  (the  obscurity  of  which,  I  doubt  not,  has 
raised  many  a  surmise)  becomes  most  clear. 
That  passage  occurs  in  Psalm  Ix.  8,  where  David 
(speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Lord)  says: 
**  Over  Edom  will  I  cast  out  my  shoe  (sandal J'' 
that  is,  ''  I  will  claim  it  as  my  own,  and  take 
possession  of  it." 

The  sandal  was  fastened  by  ligatures,  which 
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passed  around  the  ankle,  and  also  over  die  foot. 
These  ligatures,  it  is  observed  by  Strutt,  are  in 
the  original  denominated  sarak,  from  the  verb 
sarak^  to  twine^  bitul,  or  roll  round ;  but,  in  our 
version,  in  accordance  with  our  own  customs, 
and  language,  they  are  denominated  not  slipper 
«--but  shoe4atchets.  Thus  (Gen.  xiv.  22,)  ''  And 
Abram  said  to  the  King  of  Sodom,  I  have  lift 
up  mine  hand  unto  the  Lord,  the  most  High 
God,  the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  I  will 
not  take  from  a  thread  even  to  a  shoe^  latchetj  and 
that  I  will  not  take  any  thing  that  is  thine,  lest 
thou  should^t  sav,  I  have  made  Abram  rich.*' 
John,  the  Baptist,  thus  saith  of  our  Saviour, 
(Mark  i.7,)  "  There  cometh  one  mightier  than  I 
after  me,  the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not 
worthy  to  stoop  down,  and  unloose."  Many  more 
examples  might  bie  given,  but,  in  all  of  them,  the 
translators  have,  in  conformity  with  our  general 
ideas,  substituted  the  SSlf^O^t  for  the  slipper.  I 
must  here  observe,  with  reference  to  the  two 
preceding  quotations,  that,  amongst  the  He- 
brews, it  was,  proverbially,  customary  to  refer 
to  the  latchet  of  the  01^0^^  when  the  speaker 
wished  to  express  that  which  was  vile  and 
worthless . 

The  word  woSn^  (as  was  before  observed)  is, 
both  in  the  Septuagint  and  in  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament, used  for  sandal^  as  well  as  rairSaAov.  Its 
derivation  is,  most  obviously,  from  viro,  under, 
and  Seci^,  to  bind,  i.  e.  to  bind  beneath :  thus. 


HoM. 


"  Beneath  her  fair  feet  she  bound  the  beautiful  sandal. 
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The  primary  signification  of  the  word  vTrdSij/ia 
is  obvious;  but,  finally,  it  became,  synecdoch- 
ally,  to  signify  the  complete  Hf^Ot^ 

As  wToSijfm  is  the  generic  word  in  the  Greek 
Language  for  fiij^O^t  ^^  ^^  cdlceus  also  that  of 
the  Latin  Tongue.  This  word,  as  Minshieu 
saith,  is  derived  from  calx,  the  heel,  to  which  it 
is  fitted  ;  or  from  calcando,  the  act  of  treading. 
It  embraces  numerous  species  ;  and  I  know  not, 
that  I  can  better  please  the  classical  reader  than 
by  the  quotation  of  the  following  passage  from 
the  pages  of  the  Neapolitan  Juris-consult,  Alex- 
ander ab  Alexandre  :  "  Erant  enim  veteribus 
cdlcei  specie  variA :  nam  &  gallicae  &  soleae  &  co- 
thurni: tum  muUei  albi,  hederacei,  cerei,&lintei, 
calceorum  species  sunt :  qui  cum  antea  com- 
munes viris  aequo  ac  mulieribus  forent,  sequuti 
Caesares,  inter  quos  Aurelianus,  illos  viris  ade- 
mere,  &  fceminarum  calceis  addidere,  quas  etiam 
ferunt  compedes  habuisse  ex  argento,  cum  ex 
auro  vetarentur.  Qui  muUei,  sicut  veteribus 
monumentis  extat,  olim  fuere  cdlcei  Albanorum 
regura,  deinde  patriciorum  facti,  demum  patri- 
ciis  adempti,  &  mulieribus  traditi :  sicut  crepi- 
das  antea  senatores,mox  equites,  demum  milites 
habuere  proprias.  Soleas  autem  calceamenta 
dixere,  quibus  plantarum  calces  in  fine  teguntur, 
habenis  juncta,  caeteris  prope  nudis.  Apud 
Achaeos  autem  calcei  fceminarum  fuere  albi  & 
tenues.  Atheniensibus  elaboratae  artis,  iphi- 
cratides  dicti.  Graecis  nymphides  &  arpides, 
multiplici  sutura,  sicut  Scythicae,  Laconicae, 
Persicae,  Amyclaidae,  &  Alcibiadse.  Persae  enim 
calceo  utuntur  alto  &  duplo,  ut  magni  appareant : 
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Assyrii  parvo,  JEgyptii  papyraceo,  Babylonii 
soleis  Thebanis  similimo,  Cretenses  militari, 
Nabathaei  sandalio.  Indi  ex  arborum  cortici- 
bus  nonnunquam  soleas  pedibus  addebant. 
Phocion  vero  nudo  pede  incessit,  &  Cato  Uti- 
censis  mira  patientia,  ita  ut  vix  cruda  hyeine 
calciaretur  :  quod  de  Socrate  &  Aristodemo 
legimus.  Lycurgus  quoque  pueris  Spartae  pro 
calceamento  pedum  nuditatem  dedit,  quo  facilius 
acclivia  ascenderent,  &  declivia  peragrarent. 
Empedocles  ferreo  calceo  incedebat.  Hispani  e 
sparto,  Ligures  Cantabrico,  Galli  agrestes  pe- 
rone.  Demetrius  vero  Antigoni  eo  vanitatis 
processit,  ut  aureo  calceo  calcearet.  Augustus 
altiusculo  usus  fuit,  ut  procerior  videretur,  Ca- 
ligula socco  muliebri,  Diocletianus  &  Helioga- 
balus  gemmato,  Carinas  gemmatis  fibulis.  Apud 
-Slgyptios  autem  innuptas  puellas  calceis  uti 
non  licet,  ut  evagandi  licentia  cohiberetur,  quum 
nudo  pede  extra  septa  prodire  nefas  foret."* 

The  foregoing  passages  are  enriched  by 
many  explanatory  notes  of  the  able  commen- 
tators, Mercerus,  Tiraquellus,  and  Colerus,  who 
refer  to  numerous  classical  authorities ;  and 
thus,  by  their  explications,  they  render  clear 
many  expressions,  otherwise  involved  in  some 
obscurity.  Neither  my  time,  nor  space,  will 
allow  me  to  analyse  these  copious,  and  curious, 
notes  ;  but  I  must  refer  my  readers  to  the  pages 
of  the  **  Geniales  Dies"  of  the  learned  Alexan- 
der ab  Alexandro,  if  they  have  access  to  that 
interesting  work.  This  author  was  a  Neapolitan 

*  **  Geniales  Dies  Alexandri  ab  Alexandro,"  Tom.  II.,  Lib. 
V.  p.  224. 
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of  the  middle-ages,  a  Juris-consult,  (or  Barris- 
ter,) and  often  pleaded  in  the  legal  Courts  of 
Naples,  and  Rome.     The  length  of  this  Latin 
Quotation   cannot   be   pleasing   to   the  female 
reader,  {if,  indeed,  I  have  one,)  but  I  must  rest 
my  apology  on  my  desire  fully  to  elucidate  the 
subject.     I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  giving 
the  latter  paragraph  in  our  own  language : — 
**  Amongst  the  Egyptians"  (saith  my  author) 
"  the  use  of  the  shoe  was  not  allowed  to  young 
unmarried  women,  that  they  might  not  have  the 
opportimity  of  wandering  abroad,  since  it  was 
not  lawful  to  go  (**  extra  septa")  out  of  the  fold 
(i.  e.  from  the  father's  house)  with  naked  feet." 
It  appears,  also,  that  Plutarch  confirms  this 
assertion  ;  or,  perhaps,  my  author  derived  his 
knowledge  of  the  fact  from  liim:  *' iEgyptiis 
mulieribus"  (says  the  Latin  Translator  of  Plu- 
tarch) **  uti  calceamentis  patrius  mos  non  fuit, 
ut   sese  continerent ;" — that  is,   *'  It   was   not 
the  custom  of  the  country   for   the  Egyptian 
Women  to  wear  shoes,  that  they  might  keep 
themselves  at  home."    Surely,  gentle  reader,  the 
Lords  of  the  Creation  adopted  a  singular,  and 
arbitrary,  measure  to  prevent  the  Ladies  from 
what  is,  colloquially,  termed  gadding  abroad.    In 
this  age  (1836)  we  know  not  what  laws  Reformers 
may  seek — it  is  impossible  to  say  what  decree 
may  not  next  issue  ex  Ojfftcind  Legum — we  know 
not  how  soon  our  Senators  may  plunge  them- 
selves into  -Slgyptian  Darkness — they  may  re- 
vive the  beard,  and  they  may  ordain,  that  the 
female  shall  not  wear  the  ^f^Ot  J  but,  ye  "  Ladyes 
faire,"  rest  ye  assured,  that,  if  perchaunce  our 
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Rulers  should  thus  seek  to  impose  this  harsh 
law  upon  you,  all  good,  and  rational,  men  will 
arise  in  your  defence — we  must  rebel. 

In  the  preceding  quotation  from  Alexander 
ab  Alexandro  mention  is  made  of  Empedocles. 
It  is  said,  that  **  Empedocles  ferreo  calceo  in- 
cedebat" — that  "  he  wore  an  iron  slwe;'  and 
"  thereby  hangs  a  tale."  Empedocles  was  a 
native  of  Agrigentum,  in  Sicily,  and  a  cele- 
brated Philosopher  of  the  Pythagorean  Sect ; 
but,  although  a  Philosopher,  he  strangely  made 
vanity  his  idol — he  sought  glory  in  a  voluntary 
death  ;  and,  by  his  sudden,  and  mysterious^ 
disappearance  from  the  nether  world,  he  hoped 
to  make  mankind  believe,  that  he  had  been 
taken  up  by  the  immortal  Gods  to  the  realms 
above.  He  braved  the  pains  of  a  fiery  death 
by  throwing  himself  into  the  igneous  crater  of 
Mount  Etna,  in  the  vain  trust,  that,  having, 
mysteriously,  vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
deification  would  await  him  from  the  Sons  of 
Men.  But  no !  His  body  was  destroyed  indeed  ; 
yet  the  mountain,  in  its  throes,  disgorged  the 
iron  fii]^O^0t  ^^^ — ^^^  fraud  of  the  Philosopher 
was  discovered. 

The  event  of  this  tale  singularly  contrasts 
itself  with  the  name  of  Empedocles,  which,  by 
the  use  of  the  figure  Crasis,  is  derived  from 
icXtoc  f/iTTtSov,  gloria  stabilis,  or  Jirm  glory.  This 
man  became  the  suicidist  of  his  own  reputation, 
which,  tKrough  his  own  means,  was  kicked 
down  by  his  iron  0)^0$ ;  and  his  name  was  thus 
rendered  a  laughing-stock  to  all  future  genera- 
tions.    The  good,  and  obvious,  moral  of  this 
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narrative  I  leave  to  the  just  discrimination  of 
my  readers. 

The  Romans  made  use  of  the  0)^0^  as  a 
distinctive  mark  of  rank ;  for  no  person,  who 
had  not  served  the  office  of  -3Sdile,  was  per- 
mitted (in  its  earlier  time)  to  wear  the  red  ^ffOCf 
called  the  Mulleus. 

The  Senators,  also,  were  allowed  the  use  of 
four  latchets  to  their  01^0^0^  which  reached  to 
the  middle  *  of  the  leg,  and  were  ornamented 
with  crescents  of  gold,  or  silver ;  indeed,  there 
was,  amongst  the  Romans,  a  great  love  of  onta- 
mefital  0]^O^0«  They  often  wore  them  variously 
painted,  and  adorned  with  gold,  silver,  or  pre- 
cious stones. 

Numerous,  and  confused,  as  were  the  species 
of  ^f^Ot  amongst  the  Romans,  an  endeavour  to 
particularise  each  would  be  wearisome.  I  will, 
therefore,  be  content  with  mentioning  one,  or  two. 
The  solea — sandal — or  slipper  was  worn  by  ladies 
— by  eflFeminate  men — and  by  those,  who  led  a 
sedentary  life.  It  was  used  by  ladies  as  an 
instrument  of  castigation  on  their  lovers,  when 
they  behaved  aught — unlover-like,  and  the  slip- 
pered psedagogue  would  apply  it  to  the  head  of 
an  idle,  and  dull,  pupil. 

The  soccus  and  cothurnus — the  sock  and 
buskin — were  respectively  adopted  by  the  comic, 
or  tragic.  Actor  ;  and  these  words  are,  colloqui- 
ally, applied  to  the  Histrionic  Art  even  to  the 
present  day. 

As  a  nation,  the  Romans  were  highly  super- 
stitious ;  they  placed  great  confidence  in  omens, 
and  loaded  themselves  with  set  observances,  to 
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depart  from  which,  in  any  instance,  was  esteemed 
as  an  ill  omen.  Thus — in  putting  on  their 
^f)Ot^f  it  was  the  practice  to  cover  the  riglit 
foot  first.  This  custom  seems  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Greeks,  as  the  fifty-sixth 
symbol  of  Pythagoras  is  as  follows  :  *'  Etc  vTro- 

o?/(Tcv  Tov   oet,iov  irooa    Trapeze,    etc    ^c    Trooov/Trrpov    tov 

evtovofnov.''     "  Put  on  your  right  shoe  first,  and 
wash  your  left  foot   first."     Dacier  adds    this 
comment :  **  The  putting  on  of  our  Shoes  repre- 
sents the  Functions  of  an  active  Life,  and  the 
Bath,  the  Delights  of  an  idle,  and  effeminate 
Life,     Pythagoras y  therefore,  exhorts  his  Dis- 
ciples by  this  Symbol  to  be  more  forward  to 
embrace  an  active  Life,  than  a  Life  of  Ease  and 
Pleasure/'  *     The  Emperor  Augustus,  as  is  re- 
lated by  Pliny,  (Lib.ii.  Cap.vii.,)  inadvertently, 
one  day,  reversed  the  practice,  and  was,  before 
night,  visited  by  a  serious  mutiny  of  his  army. 
"  Divus  Augustus  Isevum  prodidit  sibi "  (says 
he)  "  calce^im  praepostere  inductum,  quo  die  se- 
ditione  militari  prope  affile tus  est."     Butler  has 
well  versified  this  superstitious  historic  frag- 
ment.    In  the  dialogue  between  Hudibras,  and 
the  astrologer,  Sidrophel,  he  makes  the  latter 
enumerate  the  (to  be  expected)  issue  of  divers 
omens  ;  amongst  others,  he  mentions,  that 

"  Augustus,  having  b*  oversight 
Put  on  his  left  shoe  'fore  the  right, 
Had  like  to  have  been  slain  that  day 
By  soldiers  mutinying  for  pay." 

Hudibras,  Part  ii.  Canto  iii. 

Sir  S.  R.  Meyrick,  in  his  ''  Costume  of  the 

*  Dacier's  "  Life  of  Pythagoras,"  p.  126. 
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original  Inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands," 
(published  in  conjunction  with  Chas.  Hamilton 
Smith,)  gives  us,  in  his  second  plate,  the  por- 
trait of  a  Belgic  Briton.  He  describes  his  dress 
as  of  one  of  the  Aborigines  of  the  country  prior 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Romans.  **  On  the  feet," 
(says  he,)  ''  were  either  the  Esgidiau,  Shoes,  so 
called  from  Es-cid,  protection  from  hurt,  similar 
to  the  Brog  of  the  Irish,  which  were  mode  of 
raw  cow-hide,  that  had  the  hair  turned  out- 
wards, and  coming  up  to  the  ankles  ;  or  the 
Bwtais  or  Butis,  the  more  modern  buskin."  Dr. 
Meyrick  describes  the  ^1^0t  of  this  Belgic  Bri- 
ton as  eased  with  slits  down  the  instep  ;  and 
adds,  in  a  note,  ''  The  shoes  of  the  Gauls,  ac- 
cording to  Montfaucon,  had  two  slits  down  the 
front ;  whereas  the  Saxons'  shoes  had  only  one ; 
but  shoes  have  been  dug  up  in  England  made  of 
one  piece  of  untanned  leather,  slit  in  several 
places,  in  each  of  which  holes  were  made, 
through  which  a  thong  passed,  which,  being 
drawn  tight,  fastened  them  round  the  foot  like 
a  purse."  Whitaker,  in  his  **  History  of  Man- 
chester," (Vol.  I.  p.  302,)  seems  to  be  impressed 
with  the  same  idea,  viz.,  that  the  Aborigines 
of  this  country  used  coverings  to  the  feet  made 
from  the  raw  hide,  with  the  hair  turned  out- 
ward. Indeed,  we  may  rationally  infer  this  fact 
from  the  observations  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
as  to  the  Welsh  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  and  of 
Birt,  (as  was  before  remarked,)  as  to  the  High- 
landers nearly  in  our  own  time. 

That  the  Anglo-Saxons  wore  01^0^0  superior 
in  fashion,  and  material,  is  evident  from  the 
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Roman  Reliques,  but  Mr.  Douglas  regarded, 
them  as  pertaining  to  the  Saxons,  and,  perhaps, 
after  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  Many  of 
the  articles,  as  brooches,  &c.,  are  beautifully 
enamelled ;  but,  I  do  not  recollect,  at  present, 
(yet  I  may  be  mistaken,)  that  enamel  bears  a 
part  in  Roman  Antiquities.  Are  such  articles 
found  at  Herculaneum,  or  Pompeii  ?  The  chain, 
found  at  Southfleet,  was  also  ornamented  with 
enamel.  If  it  be  objected,  that  the  above  curious 
chain,  &c.,  (of  which  engravings  are  given,)  are 
too  elaborate  in  their  workmanship  to  be,  with 
propriety,  assigned  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  let  me 
refer  the  objector  to  the  beautiful  jewel  of  Alfred, 
in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  at  Oxford,  indubi- 
tably genuine^  and  enamelled.  This  was  found, 
about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in 
the  Isle  of  Athelney,  in  Somersetshire ;  and  thus 
is  the  strength  of  this  objection  removed. 

To  revert  to  the  0]^O$0 — *'  Between  the  two 
urns  in  the  sarcophagus,"  (says  Mr.  R.)  **  were 
two  pair  of  shaes^  much  decayed  by  time,  but 
enough  of  them  is  fortunately  remaining  to  show 
their  form,  and  to  prove,  that  they  had  been  very 
superb,  and  of  very  expensive  workmanship ; 
they  were  made  of  fine  purple  leather,  reticu- 
lated  in  the  form  of  hexagons  all  over,  and  each 
hexagonal  division  worked  with  gold." 

The  Danes,  on  their  arrival  in  this  country, 
introduced  a  variation  in  the  form  of  the  HffOf 
and  buskin^  wearing  them  with  the  point  some* 
what  long,  and  turned  downwards;  thus  are 
they  depicted  in  a  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library, 
(marked  Caligula  A  vii,)  and  in  the  plates  26 
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and  27,  Vol.  I.  of  Strutt's  **  Manners,  Customs, 
&c."  Whether  the  elongated  points  of  this 
Danish  ^^Ht  were  elastic,  or  of  unyielding 
strength,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but,  if  the 
latter,  the  firmness  of  step  must,  apparently, 
have  been  somewhat  impeded  by  the  toes  resting 
on  the  diminished  point.  They,  also,  as  well  as 
the  Saxons,  wore  bandages  around  the  legs,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Highlanders  at  a  later  period ; 
and,  I  think,  it  is  probable,  that  the  use  of  these 
bandages  was  supplanted  gradually,  not  merely 
by  the  invention  of  the  short  hose^  or  stockings 
but  by  the  increased  height  of  the  0]^O^ — that 
is,  by  the  hoot. 

It  is  extremely  probable,  that,  when  the 
Saxon  Line  of  Princes  was  resumed  under  Ed- 
ward, the  Confessor,  the  fashions  underwent  a 
revolution.  Edward,  prior  to  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  had  spent  most  of  his  time  in  Nor- 
mandy, and,  consequently,  he  was  (as  the  vene- 
rable Camden  expresses  it)  "  all  Frenchified.'* 
This  alteration  of  fashion,  however,  did  not  ex- 
tend itself  to  the  0]^O^^  and  the  bandages  of  the 
leg ;  and  from  hence,  in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry, 
great  similarity  prevails  between  the  0]^O^0^ 
and  the  leg  coverings^  of  the  Saxons  and  Nor- 
mans. William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  is  there 
represented  with  0)^0^0^  ^^^  ^S  bandages^  which 
latter  are  fastened  in  front  with  tasseled  ends 
as,  we  may  presume,  a  royal  distinction. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  William, 
the  First,  short  boots  were  introduced ;  and,  at 
first,  were  very  short,  not  reaching  above  the 
middle  of  the  leg.    They  were,  probably,  made 
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of  cloth,  or  soft  leather,  and  with  a  strong  sole. 
When  covering  the  leg  and  thigh,  they  assumed 
the  name  of  chausses ;  and  thus  were  the  boot, 
and  the  hose,  as  I  think,  of  indiscriminate  use, 
and  name.     I  draw  this  inference  from  the  fact, 
that  Robert,  the  eldest  son  of  William,  the  First, 
who  (as  observed  in  p.  231)  bore  the  name  of 
**  Curthose,"   was  also  denominated  "  Short- 
Boots."      Strutt  says,  that  the  early  Norman 
Historians  "  are  entirely  silent  respecting  the 
reason  for  such  an  appellation  being  particularly 
applied  to  him;''  but  he  seems  to  have  over- 
looked a  passage  in  Malmesbury,  by  which,  I 
think  it  would  appear,  that  he  was  thus  named, 
because,  being  of  short  stature  himself,  his  boots 
were  also  of  unusual  shortness.    Having  offended 
his  father,  William,  by  his  attempts  to  wrest 
Normandy  from  him  in  his  life-time,  the  latter, 
by  '''^^y  ^^  derision,  converts  (with  his  usual 
oath)  his  name  of  Robertus  into  that  of  Robe- 
linus.  The  passage  in  Malmesbury  is  as  follows : 
«•  Prim6  quidem  excutiente  genitore  cachinnos, 
Sc  subinde  dicente  per  resurrectione  Dei  *  probus 
erit  Robelinus  curtA  ocre& :  *  hoc  enim  erat  eius 
cognomen,    qudd  esset  exiguus''      The  word 
probus  is  here  to  be  taken  in  its  contemptuous 
sense ;    but  I  am  at  a  loss  for  the  intended 
nieaning  of  Robelinus,  unless  William  consi- 
dered it  as  a  diminutive;  and,  if  so,  we  may 
then  regard  him  as  swearing,  that  his  son  should 
be  called  the  **  fine  little  Robert  with  the  short 
bootr 

In  the  reign  of  his  successor,  William,  the 
Second,  the  love  of  dress  predominated,  and  the 
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fantasies  of  fashion  were  on  the  change.    Mal- 
mesbury,  the  living  chronicler  of  those  times,  in 
which  he  lived,  in  the  following,  and  many  other, 
words,  bewails  the  dissoluteness  of  the  age: 
"  Tunc  fluxus  crinium,"  (says  he,)  "  tunc  luxus 
vestium,  tunc  vsus  calcearum  cum  arcuatis  acu- 
leis  inuentus."     Malmesbury  here,  as  respects 
the  ^^0tf  deprecates  alone  the  lengthened,  and 
sharpened,  point ;  but  Ordericus  Vitalis  hints, 
that  the  fashion  was  introduced  by  some  one  to 
conceal  deformed  feet;  and,  that  for  this  purpose, 
the  point  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  scorpion's 
tail.    These  01^0^0  were  called  pigacise,  and 
were  generally  adopted  by  all  ranks.    Thus, 
gentle  reader,  we  learn,  that  the  riot  of  fashion 
has  not  been  confined  to  the  present  day.     It  is 
said,  that  a  Courtier  of  the  name  of  Robert  had 
the  vacant  part  of  his  HffOf  stuflFed  with  tow, 
and  twisted  around  in  the  form  of  a  ram's-horn. 
This  happy  absurdity  was  eagerly  embraced ; 
and  the  fool  was  dignified  with  the  surname  of 
Cornardus ;  he  was  called  Robert,  the  Horned. 
The  Clergy  inveighed,  but  to  no  purpose,  against 
the  fashion  of  the  long  toe ;  but  the  folly — in- 
creased. 

I  must  here  remark,  that  Cordova,  in  Spain, 
was,  in  this  age,  particularly  celebrated  for  its 
leather,  and  that  our  English  Word,  Cordwainer, 
is  no  other  than  the  corruption  of  the  old  French 
Words,  (according  to  Minshieu,)  Cordouannier 
and  Cordouanier.  "  Hanc  appellationein  '*  (he 
adds)  **  adeptus  est  Sutor  ^  corij  genere^  quod 
cordouan  apud  Gallos  nominaturj  (vnde  Sf  Angli^ 
cum  iSOtVlOSiinCf  i*  ^*  coriunif  lether)  quod  ad 
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eas  i  Corduba  m^be  Hispanisc  afferehalurj  vt  qui- 
dam  ciffirmant'' 

This  leads  me  again  to  recur  to  my  former 
remark,  that  the  Normans  endeavom*ed  to  in- 
troduce their  language,  as  well  as  their  laws, 
their  manners,  and  customs.  The  Norman  Word, 
Cordouanier,  superseded  the  Saxon  Word,  Shoe- 
maker,  which  subsequently  revived,  and  thrust 
its  opponent  out  of  the  field.  (I  here  beg  to 
remind  you  of  the  similar  contest,  gentle  reader, 
between  the  Norman  and  Saxon  Words,  broche 
and  spity  p.  124.)  Let  it  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that,  in  a  Fiat  of  Bankruptcy,  the  unhappy 
shoemaker  is  correctly  called  cordwainer.  This 
arises  from  the  remnant  of  legal  usage.  All 
such  processes  were,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
middle-ages,  drawn  in  Norman  French ;  and  in 
these  the  shoemaker  was  called  Cordouanier,  and 
the  corrupted  word  (may  I  not  say,  the  word 
itself?)  is  still  retained  as  the  legal  descrip. 
tion. 

The  next  remarkable  change  in  the  history 
of  the  0]^O^  occurs  about  the  reign  of  John. 
In  a  roll  pertaining  to  his  wardrobe  sandals  of 
purple  cloth  are  mentioned  :  "  Tunicam  de  pur- 
pur^  et  sandalia  de  eodem  panno  &  unum  par 
sotularium  frettas  de  orfrasio,  &c."  The  sotulares 
were  0]^O^0  ornamented  with  filagree,  or  fret- 
work, of  gold.  It  appears,  also,  that,  in  this 
age,  short  hoots  were  worn  by  the  Ladies,  but 
fret-work  also  adorned  them.  By  a  roll  of  the 
reign  of  King  John  we  find,  that  he  ordered  for 
his  Queen  four  pair  of  hoots:  *^  quatuor  parium 
botarum  ad  foeminam ;  '*  and  one  of  them  he 
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directs  to  be  ornamented  with  circles  of  fret- 
work, "  fretatus  de  giris." 

The  succeeding  Monarch,  Henry,  the  Third, 
valued  highly  the  decorated  foot ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  effigy  of  this  King  on  his  tomb  in  the 
chapel  of  Edward,  the  Confessor,  at  Westmin- 
ster, represents  him  as  arrayed  in  boots  of  great 
splendour;  they  well  illustrate  the  expression 
of  "  fretatus  de  auro ; "  and  in  each  diamond, 
formed  by  the  interlacery,  is  a  lion,  or  leopard, 
passant.  The  length  of  the  HffOf  previously  to 
this  reign  decreased,  but  it  now  became  more 
elongated ;  **  they  were  either*'  (as  stated  by 
Planche)  **  embroidered  in  chequers,  or  frets,  or 
painted  black,  according  to  the  situation  of  the 
wearer."  The  fashion  of  the  embroidered  0|)O^ 
yet  held  its  sway ;  and  we  find  the  effigy  of 
Edward,  the  Third,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  second  son,  William  of 
Hatfield,  in  York  Cathedral,  thus  richly  orna- 
mented. 

I  find  nothing  further  remarkable  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Hi^OC  till  the  reign  of  that  Prince  of 
Fops,  Richard,  the  Second ;  and  here  will  I 
quote  a  passage  as  to  Atm,  and  the  times  of  his 
reign,  from  the  20th  vol.  of  the  Archseologia, 
p.  101,  which  will  fully  substantiate  the  justice 
of  that  epithet.  "  The  passion  for  finery  reached 
to  a  high  pitch  in  the  reign  of  Rich.  II.  Apparel, 
armour,  plate,  and  household  furniture,  were  of 
the  most  costly  description.  Sumptuary  laws* 
had  been  passed  in  the  time  of  his  predecessor, 
but  they  were  insufficient  to  repress  it.    The 

*  37  Edw.  III.  c.  8. 
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very  Clergy  went  with  the  stream.  *  Fashions 
from  proud  Italy,'  and  many  imported  by  Queen 
Anne  from  Bohemia  infected  even  the  menial 
servants,  who  indulged  in  the  absurd  shoes 
called  cracowsj  and  in  pokys  (pouches)  enormous 
sleeves,  which  the  Monk  of  Evesham  compares 
to  bag-pipes,  and  tells  us,  that  they  were  often 
dipped  into  the  broth,  when  attendants  were 
waiting  at  table.*  *  The  vanity  of  the  common 
people  in  their  dress  was  so  great,'  says  Knigh- 
ton, '  that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
rich  from  the  poor,  the  high  from  the  low,  the 
clergy  from  the  laity,  by  their  appearance.' 
Fashions  were  continually  changing,  and  every 
one  endeavoured  to  out-shine  his  neighbour  by 
the  richness  of  his  dress,  and  the  novelty  of  its 
form.  Richard,  from  the  chain  of  his  shoe  to 
the  plume  upon  his  casque,  was,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  fop  of  his  day.  He  had  one  coat  at 
this  time  estimated  at  thirty  thousand  marks ; 
the  value  of  which  must  chiefly  have  arisen  from 
the  precious  .stones  with  which  it  was  adorned. 
The  Statute  calls  such  dress,  apparel  broidered  of 
stone.li  By  his  will  he  directed  his  clothes  to  be 
given  to  his  servants,  but  under  express  condi- 
tion, that  they  were  to  be  stripped  of  their 
costly  garniture-t  The  wardrobe  of  a  nobleman, 
like  that  of  a  modern  Turk,  constituted  no  small 
part  of  his  wealth ;  and  the  articles  of  it  were 
frequently  the  subjects  of  testamentary  bequest.§ 
Sir  John  Arundel,  who  was  shipwrecked  ojBT  the 

*  Vita  Ric.  II.  pp.  126.  172.     f  37  Edw.  III.  c.  12. 
t  Rymer  Foodera,  viii.  p.  76. 
§  Dallaway,  Inquiry,  &c.,  p.  96. 
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const  of  Ireland  in  1379,  teas  said  to  hav^  had 
fifty-two  newsnits  of  tissue,  and  cloth  of  gold."  * 
In  this  reign  the  folly  of  fashion  seems  to  have 
reached  its  ne  plus  ultra.  The  ^ffttt  ^a&  So 
lengthened,  that  its  toe  was  held  up  by  a  chain, 
which  formed  a  connecting  loop  between  it,  and 
a  fastening  at  the  knee.  Slmtt,  in  his  wotk  on 
"  Dress,  Habits,  &c.,"  attempts  to  negative  this 
fact  in  the  memoirs  of  costattie.  **  It  is  as- 
serted by  historians,'^  (says  be,)  "  that  in  tiie 
reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  and,  I  believe,  fot 
more  than  half  a  century  afterwards,  the  people 
of  this  country  wore  their  shoes  with  pikes  or 
sharp  points  so  long,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
fasten  them  with  chains  of  gold  or  silver  to  the 
knees,  when  they  walked  abroad-  I  cannot 
help  thinking  there  is  some  mistake  in  this 
statement.  The  illuminated  manuscripts  at  this 
period  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  the  long 
pointed  shoes  occur  frequently  in  most  of  them, 
and  yet  in  no  instance  have  I  met  with  this 
chain  passing  from  the  toe  to  the  knees,  whifch, 
one  would  think,  could  not  have  been  so  uni- 
formly omitted,  and  in  such  a  prodigious  number 
of  drawings  as  have  passed  under  my  inspection, 
had  such  a  custom  really  existed,  and  been 
generally  adopted."  Strutt  seems  here  to  speak 
too  decidedly  ;  and  indeed,  in  some  measure^  to 
be  at  variance  with  himself.  The  above  quota- 
tion is  taken  from  his  second  volume  on  "  Dress, 
Habits,  &c.,"  (published  in  1799,)  yet,  in  his 
second  volume  of  "  Manners,  Customs,  &c.," 
(1775,)  he  appears  to  admit  the  truth  of  this 

»  Hist.  Angl.  p.  234, 
L  L 
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curious  fashion;  and,  in  the  19th  plate  of  his 
•*  Regal  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities"  (1777) 
is  represented  a  Courtier  in  attendance  on 
Richard,  the  Second,  with  remarkably  long 
^^0$^i  and,  although  there  be  no  chain,  yet  is 
there  distinctly  given  the  fastening  at  the  kn^e. 
The  venerable  Camden,  who  lived  much  nearer 
to  the  days  of  Richard,  the  Second,  does  not 
appear  to  doubt  the  fact ;  but  he  cites,  in  order 
to  prove  the  excess  of  apparel,  a  more  ancient 
authority,  being  the  history  called  "  Eulogium." 
This  quotation,  after  describing  the  dress  of  the 
period,  proceeds  to  say,  "  Their  girdles  are  of 
gold  and  silver,  some  worth  20  Marks,  their 
shoes  &  pattens  are  snowted  and  piked  more  than 
a  finger  long,  crooking  upwards,  which  they  call 
Cracowes,  resembling  the  divil's  clawes,  which 
were  fastened  to  the  knees  with  chaines  of  gold 
and  silver.  And  thus  were  they  garmented, 
which  were  lyons  in  the  hall,  and  hares  in  the 
field."  The  testimony  of  Chas.  Hamilton  Smith, 
in  his  *'  Ancient  Costume  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,"  is  yet  more  decisive ;  since,  although, 
he  does  not  assert  its  universality,  yet  he  gives, 
an  instance  which  does  attest  the  existence  of. 
the  fashion.  The  following  interesting  extract 
from  his  work  shall  conclude  this  discussion : 
**  But  of  all  the  fashions  exhibited  during  this 
period  of  dissipation,"  (the  reign  of  Richard,  the, 
Second,)  "  none  could  vie  for  inconvenience,  or 
awkwardness,  with  the  long  piked  shoes  then, 
worn.  It  seems,  as  if  this  absurd  custom  was  a. 
type  of  the  frivolity  and  luxury  of  the  princes^ 
during  whose  sway  it  was  in  vogue:  the  long- 
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toed  shoe  began  to  be  in  fashion  under  William 
Rufus,  was  condemned  by  Henry  I.,  encouraged 
by  Richard  II.,  tolerated  under  Henry  VI.,  and 
finally  proscribed  by  Edward  IV.  At  the  period 
now  under  consideration,  fashion  had  lengthened 
the  pike  to  the  extent  of  eighteen  inches  beyond 
the  end  of  the  toe,  and  in  order  to  enable  the 
encumbered  bearer  to  lift  his  foot  from  the 
ground  in  tolerable  security,  chains  of  gold, 
silver,  or  of  meaner  metals  were  fastened  from 
their  points  to  the  knee,  or  even  to  the  girdle. 
Thus  King  James  of  Scotland  is  represented 
with  chains  of  gold  fastening  the  peaks  of  his 
shoes  to  his  girdle^  in  a  full  length  portrait  at 
Keilburg  near  Tubingen  in  Swabia,  the  seat  of 
the  family  of  the  Van  Lystrums." 

A  singular  instance  of  the  versatility  of 
fashion  occurs  in  this  reign.  In  the  32d  plate 
of  Stnitt's  "  Regal  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiqui- 
ties," Richard  resigns  his  crown  to  Henry,  Earl 
of  Hereford ;  and  an  attendant  is  depicted  with 
a  hoot  on  the  one  leg,  and  a  0|^O^  on  the  other. 
About  this  period,  the  Legislature  thought 
proper  to  take  the  manufacture  of  the  0|^O( 
under  its  protection.  From  the  tenour  of  the 
Statute  it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  trades  of 
the  tanner  and  the  shoemaker  were  often  united, 
and  that  their  union  operated  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  each.  The  Statute*  states,  that  the 
leather  was  badly  tanned,  and  that  the  0|^O(0 
were  badly  made.  It  separates  the  trades — it 
forbids  the  shoemaker  to  tan  any  leather, 
and    the  tanner    to   make   any   0|^O^0;  and 

♦  13  Rich.  II. 
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renders  liable  to  forfeiture  all  the  LeaJlhec  madiK 
by  the  one^  and  all  the  ^ll^$1^  manufactured  by^ 
the  other.  This  singular  Act  was  renewed  in 
the  same  reign,  but  it  was  repealed  by  one  of 
Henry,  the  Fourth;  and,  ''  what  is  extj;aaidi«* 
nary,"  (says  Strutt,)  "  the  petition  for  the  repeal 
is  founded  in  part  upon  the  same  ground,  as  tim. 
complaint  had  been,  namely,  tlie  badness. of  the 
materials,  to  which  was  also  added  the  dearnes^ 
of  the  materials." 

The  0|^O(t  embroidered  with  fretwork,  was 
now  superseded,  if  we  may  rely  on  Chaucer,  bjj 
patterns  in  open-work.  The  Miller,  ia  his, 
"  Tale,"  describing  the  Parish. Clerk,  says: 

**  His  rode*  was  red,  hb  eycn  grey  as  goes. 
With  Paules  wiudowes  corven  on  his  shoos  " 

I  have  no  doubt,  thatChaucei;  here,  in  dascmbiag 
the  ^0$^  of  the  Clerk  as  being  fashioned  in« 
their  ornament  after  the  windows  of  St.  Paul's^, 
meant  to-  saty^ise  the  reigning  fashion.  Suphi 
0^0(0  were  denominated  Calcei  fenestrate  The 
monks  were  forbidden  to. wear,  them. 

The  0|^QC  with,  the  long-pointed  toe  sttU< 
held  its  sway  till  the  reign^  of  EdwaiHl».  th^ 
Fourth^the  days  of  Joj^tt;  Halltf  ^— andiin.suoh? 
dowe  behold  our  Hero  attired*  He  wias  too  aged» 
and  too  steady>  to  be  led.  away  by  the  extnemcr 
frivolities  of  fashion^  audi  we  may  rest  assured^, 
that  the  lengthened  0]^O^  was  the  g^n^ral* 
wear,  as  in  such  also  do^we  see  the  '^  Galante** 
arrayed*  At  this  aerai  we  find»  that  an  endear 
vour  was  made  by  the  Legislature   to*  briug. 

*  CQiDpH^xion. 
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the  nation  to  a  better  state  o£  thinking,  and 
acting.  A  Statute  was  passed  in  tlie  third  year 
of  Edward,  the  Fourth,  which  endeavoured  to 
remove  many  absurdities  in  disess,  and  excess 
of  expenditure,  by  sumptuary  restrictions.  It 
failed,  however,  in  its  intended  purpose,  and  its 
failure  arose,  doubtlessly,  from  a  cause  which 
must  ever  so  operate — from  partiality  in  its 
enactments,  and  the  creation  of  privileged  orders. 
— from  allowing  the  higher  those  immunities,, 
from  which  it  restricted  the  lower  classes.  I 
perceive,  that,  by  the  Statute,  no  Knight  undei; 
the  state  of  a  lord,  squire,  gentleman,  nor 
other  person^  was  allowed  to  wear  H^OtHf  or 
bootSf  having  pikes  longer  than  two  inches, 
without  rendering  himself  subject  to  the  for- 
feiture of  three  shillings  and  fourpence ;  and 
that  every  shoemaker,  making  any  0j^$0'  con^- 
trary  to  die  Statute,  was  likewise  subject  to  the 
penalty  of  three  shillings  and.  fourpence.  The 
Statute,  which  lays  down  numerous  regula- 
tions as  to  dress,  and  its  costs  by  the  different 
classes  of  society,  is  well  worthy  the  attention, 
of  the  curious  inquirer.  In  those  early  ages 
the  mode  of  passing  laws  somewhat  varied^  in 
form  from  the  present  usage.  Each  Statute 
was  passed  by  the  answer  of  the  Monarch  to  a 
regolaT  petitioui  embodying  all  the  provisions  of 
the  Statute.  The  petition,  forming  the  basis, 
of  the  Statute  in  question,  (which,,  by  the 
affirmative  answer  of  the  Monarch  in  the  French 
Language,  beoame  a  law,)  is  inserted  in  the  An- 
tiquarian Repertory,  Vol.  III.,  and,  from  thenoe^ 
I  quote  the  follawing  corresponding  extracts : 
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**  And  also  to  ordeyn  and  stablish  that  noo 
Knyght  under  the  astate  of  a  Lorde,  Squier,  or 
Gentilman,  or  other  persone,  use  or  were,  from 
the  seid  fest  of  Seint  Peter  eny  Shoes  or  Boteux, 
havyng  pykes  passying  the  length  of  ii  ynches ; 
uppon  peyne  to  forfeite  to  your  Highnes,  at 
every  defaute  XLrf." 

*'  And  also  to  ordeyn  and  stablish,  that  yf  eny 
Cornyser  make  eny  pykes  of  Shoen  or  Boteux, 
after  the  seid  fest  of  St.  Peter,  to  eny  of  the 
seid  persones,  contrarie  to  this  Acte,  forfeite 
also  to  your  Highnes,  at  every  defaute,  xLrf." 

To  this  petition  the  King  gave  the  following 
answer,  and  thus  the  law  was  passed : 

"  L6  Roy  ad  graunte  cest  Petitione,  &  toutz 
les  Articles  comprises  en  ycell ;  &  voet,  q  I'or- 
denaunce  sur  ceo  a  faire,  ne  comence  d'  appren- 
dre  sa  force  &  effect,  devant  les  festes  nonmies 
en  ycell,  qi  serront  en  Tan  de  nre  Sr  mcccclxv." 
This  law  was  passed  in  1465. 

JlOl^tt  fi^AlI^  did  not  purchase  the  premises 
until  the  year  1467,  and  he  died  in  the  year 
1479,  at  which  time  the  foregoing  Statute  was 
in  full  force.  He  was  amenable,  therefore,  to 
its  provisions;  and  clearly  had  no  legal  right 
to  wear  these  long-toed  0|^O^0  p  yet  he  followed 
the  way  of  the  world,  he  kicked  at  an  arbitrary 
law,  and  snapped  his  fingers  at  its  threats. 
Think  not,  however,  gentle  reader,  that  I,  for  a 
moment,  vindicate  resistance  to  the  law.  Far 
from  me  be  such  a  thought !  I  blame  the  partial 
enactment,  which  could  not  but  produce  disgust, 
and  make  it  inefficient ;  and,  to  this  inefficiency 
of  such  a  law,  you  have  heard  the  testimony  of 
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Roger  Ascham«  I  am  no  leveller.  I  readily 
acknowledge,  for  the  good  of  society,  the  ne- 
cessity of  its  several  ranks ;  but  these  gradations 
can  never  be  upheld  through  the  medium  of 
sumptuary  law;  and  Society  must  be  content 
to  rest  alone  on  the  influence  of  that  good  sense, 
which  ought  to  be  the  guide  of  all  its  classes ; 
and  which,  when  defied,  will  leave  the  foolish 
votary  of  ambition  exposed  to  the  jeer  of  his 
fellow-men. 

The  law  against  the  long-toed  0t)O^  was 
again  renewed  in  the  twenty-second  year  of 
Edward,  the  Fourth.  JOf)tt  l^flU^  was  then 
no  longer  numbered  with  the  living.  He  died 
in  the  year  1479,  and  this  second  denunciatory 
law  was  sent  forth  in  the  year  1483.  This  fact, 
taken  in  unison  with  its  declarations,  proves, 
that  the  former  law  was  inefficacious  ;  and, 
therefore,  we  need  not  wonder,  that  J|Of)tt  ff^flU^ 
followed  the  general  fashion ;  and  in  this  he 
may  have  acted  under  the  influence  of  a  political 
bias.  I  believe  him  to  have  been  at  heart  a 
partisan  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  and  that 
(if  at  all  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  reigning 
Monarch)  he  was  only  thus  influenced  by  tem- 
porary, and  personal  considerations  ;  and  he 
may  have  been  (albeit  he  despised  the  excess 
of  the  fashion)  ill-disposed  to  obey  the  arbitrary 
mandates,  as  to  dresSy  of  a  Legislature  sitting 
under  the  Dynasty  of  the  House  of  York.  His 
interesting  Halle  yf^Sy  probably,  built  early  after 
the  year  1470,  as  Edward,  the  Fifth,  was  born 
in  that  year,  and  J|Of)tt  ^Sllt  is  there  depic- 
tured in  his  vivid  portrait  supporting  his  banner, 
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with  his  arms  as  the  Heir  Apparent.  Now  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Edward,  the  Fourth,  (1464,) 
he  was,  for  the  third  time,  elected  Burgess,  or 
Representative  in  Parliament,  for  the  goodlie 
City  of  Salisburie.  At  the  very  time  his  illu- 
minated picture  was  put  up  in  the  window  of 
his  splendid  banqueting -room,  he  was,  pro- 
bably, under  the  suflFrages  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
the  appointed  Senator  for  the  Borough  ;  and,  to 
those  fellow-citizens,  he  may  have  been  desirous 
to  prove  his  independence,  and  withal,  to  show 
his  indignation  of  petty,  and  personal,  legisla- 
tion to  the  neglect  of  the  more  important  affairs 
of  the  State.  If  these  were  his  motives,  (and  I 
ween,  that  they  were  so,)  however  I  may  respect 
them,  I  cannot  wholly  approve  his  coiiduct ; 
yet,  for  his  apology,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that 
it  was  the  result — of  a  rude,  and  unpolished, 
age. 

The  latter  Statute  of  Edward,  the  Fourth, 
(that  of  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  reign,) 
restrictive  of  the  lengthened  01)01^^  appears  to 
have  been  effective ;  but  the  law  was  now,  pro- 
bably, aided  either  by  the  example  of  the  Court, 
or  by  the  satiated  taste  of  the  public  ;  yet,  as 
one  extreme  does  oft  beget  its  reverse,  thus  was 
it  with  the  fashion  of  the  0t)O^t  ^^^  length  of 
which  gradually  abated,  until  it  ceased  to  pre- 
sent its  pointed  extremity  ;  but  the  toe  became 
at  last  so  expanded,  as  to  cause,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  a  proclamation  to  be  issued,  that 
no  one  should  wear  0|^O^0  ahove  six  inches 
square  at  the  toes  ! 

In  the  following  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  0t)OCt 
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as  worn  by  the  ladyes  /mrCy  was  of  very  varied 
fashion.  It  is  stated  by  Stubbs,  (who  wrote  at 
that  period,)  that  **  they  have  corked  shoesy 
puisnets,  pantofles,  and  slippers,  some  of  black 
velvet,  some  of  white,  some  of  green,  and  some 
of  yellow,  some  of  Spanish  leather,  and  some  of 
English,  stitched  with  silk,  and  embroidered 
with  gold,  and  silver,  all  over  the  foot,  with  other 
gewgaws  innumerable/'  "  Cork  shoes  continued 
in  fashion,"  (says  Planche,)  "  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century."  No  description 
is  handed  down  of  these  cork  0t)O^0^  but,  of 
course,  that  material  must  be  regarded  as  re- 
stricted to  the  sole,  and  heel,  or,  possibly,  to 
the  latter  alone.  The  cork  HffOC  was,  probably, 
invented  to  assist,  by  its  elasticity,  the  move- 
ment of  the  foot.  It  continued  into  the  reign  of 
James,  the  First;  as,  in  the  play  of  "  Willy 
Beguiled,"  (then  printed,)  the  "  Country  Girl*' 
is  made  to  say,  **  Upon  the  morrow  of  the  blessed 
new  year,  I  come  trip,  trip,  trip,  over  the  mar- 
ket-hill, holding  up  my  petticoat  to  the  calves 
of  my  legs,  to  show  my  fine  coloured  stockings, 
and  how  finely  I  could  trip  it  in  a  pair  of  new 
cork'd  shoes  1  h^dhought.''  In  addition  to  the 
cork  0|^O^t  Stubbs  (in  the  foregoing  extract) 
mentions  puisnetSj  and  pantofles.  I  do  not  find 
the  puisfiet  any  where  described ;  but,  from  the 
port  of  the  word,  I  should  suspect  it  to  be  a 
4$f)0^  of  a  small,  and  elegant,  make — a  pump. 
The  pantojle  was  a  kind  of  slipper,  probably, 
introduced  from  France ;  it  was,  in  this  country, 
of  coeval  wear  with  the  cork  0t)O^t  ^^^  ^^s,  alsoj 
made  of  cork ;  the  name  itself  being,  originally, 
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derived  (according  ta  Minshieu)  from  inav,  omne, 
and,  ^cAXocy  suber.  The  pantqfles  were  worn  by 
both  sexes ;  and  those  of  the  ladies  were,  not 
unusually,  ornamented.  The  •*  pearl  embroi- 
dered pantqfle'^  is  spoken  of  by  Massinger,  in 
his  "Guardian,"  as  part  of  the  dress  of  lolante. 
Peacham,  in  his  *'  Compleat  Gentleman,*'  when 
describing  the  dress  of  Melpomene,  the  Tragic 
Muse,  also  says :  "  Melpomene  has  on  her  feet 
her  high  cothum,  or  tragic  pantojles  of  red  velvet, 
and  gold,  beset  with  pearls."  The  puritanic 
Stubbs  ridicules  (and,  in  this  instance,  not  un- 
justly) the  use  of  the  pantofle  in  the  street ;  he 
asks,  how  they  could  be  handsome,  "  when 
they  go  flap,  flap,  up  and  down  in  the  dirt,  casting 
up  the  mire  to  the  knees  of  the  wearer  ? " 

In  the  reign  of  Charles,  the  First,  a  singular 
alteration  took  place  in  the  form  of  the  ftf^Ot — 
the  high  heel  was  tlien  introduced;  and  this 
absurd  fashion  continued,  more  or  less,  in  vogue 
for  a  lengthened  period,  during  some  portion  of 
which  time  the  ^^0$  of  the  male  sex  was  up- 
lifted. Charles,  the  Second,  and  William,  the 
Third,  are  both  thus  depicted ;  but  the  fashion  has 
raged  amongst  the  female  sex  even  within  the 
memory  of  man.  The  days,  however,  of  the 
unnatural  high-heeled  0|^O^  are  gone  by,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  never  to  return.  Unnatural  I  may 
well  say,  when  its  bias  was  at  variance  with 
common  sense,  inasmuch  as  it  was  so  with  the 
centre  of  gravity,  and  the  tottering  steps  of 
many  a  stately  dame  have  sent  her  to  an  em- 
brace with  her  Mother  Earth. 

The  high  heel  is,  perhaps,  the  last  remark- 
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able  change  in  the  form  of  the  1iffO$ — the  last 
memorable  epoch  in  its  history.  I  do  not  here 
mean  to  assert,  that,  for  the  last  century,  or 
two,  it  has  undergone  no  change  in  its  form, 
since  its  fluctuations  have  been  many,  and  oft. 
Continual  changes  have  been  rung  on  the  round, 
the  square,  and  the  pointed,  toe — the  long,  arid 
the  short,  quarter,  &c.;  but  it  is  time  to  prepare 
for  the  close  of  this  subject — ^which  I  cannot 
yet  quit  without  a  notice  of  the  0t)O^  of  the 
commonalty,  as  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare.  In 
his  play  of  the  "  Second  Part  of  King  Henry 
VI."  he  makes  Jack  Cade,  the  leader  of  the 
rebels,  thus  to  address  his  followers : 

"  And  you,  that  love  the  commoners,  follow  me — 

Now  show  yourselves  men,  'tis  for  liberty. 

We  will  not  leave  one  lord,  one  gentleman. 

Spare  none,  but  such  as  go  in  clouted  shoon, 

For  they  are  thrifty  honest  men,  and  such 

As  would  (but  that  they  dare  not)  take  our  parts." 

The  expression  of  "  clouted  shoon^*  possesses 
some  interest ;  and  I  have  little  doubt,  that  it 
was  strictly  accordant  with  the  days  of  Henry, 
the  Sixth;  but,  familiarised  as  our  great  dra- 
matist was  in  the  ways  of  his  time,  we  must 
regard  it  as  certainly  applicable  to  the  times  of 
Elizabeth.  The  •*  clouted  shoon  '*  are  those, 
which  are  pieced,  and  patched,  with  thick  clots 
of  leather,  and  guarded,  as  to  their  soles,  with 
the  coarse,  and  sturdy,  hob-nail,  to  which  the 
appellative  of  clout  is,  a&o,  now  transferred.  The 
word  "  shoon"  (24)  is  the  plural  number  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Word  shoo.  I  have  no  doubt,  that 
its  use  was  familiar  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare ; 
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and,  gentle  reader,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that 
it  yet  survives  the  wreck  of  time. 

A  curious,  and  strictly,  clouted  0|^O(  is,  to 
this  day,  to  be  seen  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum, 
at  Oxford ;  and,  here,  I  must  beg  leave  to  quote 
the  following  letter,  relative  to  it,  from  the  ce- 
lebrated Tom  Hearne,  the  Oxford  Antiquary, 
to  Browne  Willis.  This  letter,  also,  developes 
the  customary  use  of  the  girdle  as  a  general 
carrier. 

«  4(  «  ♦  ^  ^  « 

"  Mr.  Prince  told  me  you  wanted  some  ac- 
count of  the  Buckinghamshire  Shoe  in  the  Bod- 
leian Repository.  You  have  seen  it  more  than 
once,  and  heard  the  account  of  it.  However, 
for  better  satisfaction,  I  shall  repeat  the  story, 
viz.  that  the  shoe  is  vastly  large,  made  up  of 
about  a  thousand  pieces  of  leather.  It  belonged 
to  John  Bigg,  who  was  formerly  clerk  to  Judge 
Mayne,  one  of  the  judges,  that  gave  sentence 
upon  K.  Charles  the  First.  He  lived  at  Dinton 
in  a  cave  under  ground,  had  been  a  man  of 
tolerable  wealth,  was  looked  upon  as  a  pretty 
good  scholar,  and  of  no  contemptible  parts. 
Upon  the  Restoration  he  grew  melancholy,  be- 
took himself  to  a  recluse  life,  made  all  his  other 
cloaths  in  the  same  manner  as  the  shQe^  lived  by 
begging,  but  never  asked  for  any  thing  but 
leather  (which  he  would  immediately  nail  to  his 
cloaths),  yet  kept  three  bottles,  that  hung  at  his 
girdky  viz.  one  for  strong  beer,  another  for  small 
beer,  and  the  third  for  milk,  which  liquors  used 
to  be  given,  and  brought  to  him,  notwithstanding 
he  never  asked  for  them. 
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'^  This  shoe  hath  often  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
Roman  Campagi,  or  military  slioes  of  the  inferior 
soldiers,  which  were  made  much  in  the  same 
manner;  excepting  this,  that  the  upper  parts 
were  uncovered,  just  like  the  more  ancient  shoes 
called  crepidiE.  The  Emperors,  likewise,  wore 
much  the  same,  but  finer,  and  then  they  were 
styled  Regii  CampagL  The  Tzangae  (called  by 
Codinus  rlayKia)  were  worn  by  none  but  the 
Emperors,  and  they  reached  to  the  middle  of 
the  leg,  and  had  on  them  the  figure  of  the  Eagle. 
These  were  rather  later  than  the  Campagi, 
tho*  as  to  the  form  in  other  respects  not  much 
different.  We  have  draughts  of  each  on  old 
monuments. 

**  Oxon,  Feb.  12,  1712-13."* 

As  connected  with  the  subject  I  will  now 
proceed  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  fastenings  of 
the  0t)O^#  The  Hebrews  used  the  ligature ;  and, 
with  that  people,  the  shoe-latchet  was  held  so 
vile,  and  contemptible,  as  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  valueless  comparison ;  thus  Abraham  affirms 
to  the  King  of  Sodom  the  oath  which  he  ha4 
made  to  the  Lord  by  the  customary  mode  of 
lifting  up  the  hand  towards  Heaven :  "  I  have 
lifted  up  mine  hand  unto  the  Lord,"  (says  he,) 
"  that  I  will  not  take  from  a  thread,  even  to  a 
shoe-latchet.''^  And,  in  the  New  Testament, 
John,  the  Baptist,  declares :  "  there  cometh  one 
mightier  than  I  after  me,  the  latchet  of  whose  shoes 
I  am  not  worthy  to  stoop  down  and  unloose."  J 

♦  "  Letters  by  Eminent  Persons,  &c.,"  2  vols.  8vo.  1812. 
Letter  XCII. 

t  Gen.  idv.  22.  t  Mark  i.  7. 
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From  the  illuminated  MSS.of  the  Saxons,  and 
Normans,  little  information  is  to  be  derived  as 
to  the  fastening  of  the  0t)O(«  It  appears,  in 
general,  to  be  high  in  the  quarter,  and  to  sit 
close  without  any  adventitious  aid ;  but  I  have 
reason  to  think,  that  strings  were,  usually,  at- 
tached to  the  heel  behind ;  and,  being  brought 
around  the  instep,  were  fastened  in  the  front. 
The  mode,  by  which  the  0|^O(  was  held  on  the 
foot,  during  the  middle-ages,  is  involved  in  much 
obscurity,  as  it  is  not  developed  in  the  extant 
illuminations;  it  may  have  been  by  means  of 
strings  in  the  manner  before  stated,  or,  perhaps, 
by  a  strap,  and  small  side  buckle.  In  humble 
life  the  high  0|^O(t  ^^  half-hoot^  was,  there  is 
reason  to  suppose,  laced,  as  in  modem  days; 
but,  by  the  introduction  of  the  buckle,  we  at  last 
emerge  into  day-light,  yet,  still,  it  is  remarkable, 
that  its  earliest  origin  is  involved  in  obscurity. 
Howe,  the  continuator  of  Stow's  "  Annales," 
informs  us,  that  buckles  were  brought  in  about 
the  beginning  (or  somewhat  before)  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  when  "  the  gentlemen  *'  (says  he) 
"  wore  them  either  of  silver,  or  copper  gilt, 
whilst  the  common  people  wore  them  of  cop- 
per only."  Planche  says,  on  the  other  hand» 
*^  Buckles  for  shoes  are  mentioned  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  but  they  were  most 
likely  used  to  fasten  the  strap,  that  crossed  the 
instep  on  one  side  of  the  shoe^  and  must  have 
been  exceeding  small,  as  they  do  not  appear  in 
any  illumination,  or  effigy.  The  earliest  date 
we  have  heard  assigned  to  the  shoe^hwkle^  pro- 
perly so  called,  is  1680."* 

*  History  of  British  Costume,  p.  305. 
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The  Statute  (25)  passed  in  the  first  year  of 
Richard,  the  Third,  1583,  (a  century  before  the 
foregoing  date,)  for  the  purpose  of  restricting 
the  importation  of  many  articles ;  and,  thereby, 
to  encourage  the  home  manufacture,  includes 
expressly  shoe-buckles;  yet  this  (which  I  much 
doubt)  may  allude  alone  to  the  small  side  buckle. 
In  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth  it  is,  how- 
ever, certain,  that  the  full  buckle,  in  the  front 
of  the  foot,  was  in  vogue ;  but,  towards  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  the  latter,  it  was  superseded, 
amongst  the  higher  classes,  by  the  rose,  and 
this  fashion,  in  the  following  reign  of  James, 
the  First,  was  carried  to  a  great  excess  both  as 
to  its  size  and  costliness.  The  0|^O^0  of  the 
excellent  Prince  Henry,  his  son,  (as  appears 
from  his  portrait  in  Drayton's  **  Poly  Olbion,") 
are  half  covered  by  them.  You  must  not,  how- 
ever, suppose,  gentle  reader,  that  the  mind  of 
this  amiable  Prince  was  lost  in  effeminacy. 
Although  he  has  these  huge  roses  in  his  0t)O^0^ 
he  is  depicted  as  tilting  with  his  lance ;  and  it 
is  said  by  Granger,  that  "  He  was  employed  in 
this  exercise,  when  the  French  Ambassador  came 
to  take  his  leave  of  him,  and  asked  him,  if  he  had 
any  commands  to  France.  *  Tell  your  master,' 
said  the  Prince,  *  how  you  left  me  engaged.' " 
Providence  ordained,  that  he  should  not  sit  on 
the  Throne.  This  bright  Star  of  Albion  rose, 
but  not  to  arrive  at  meridian  splendour;  his 
days  were  prematurely  closed,  and  the  happy 
auspices  of  the  nation  were,  early,  doomed  to  be 
changed  for  scenes  of  desolation — and  misery — 
and  woe.    The  fashion  of  the  rose  continued 
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into  the  succeeding  reign  of  Charles,  the  First ; 
and,  in  the  celebrated  family  picture,  by  Van- 
dyke, at  Wilton,  it  is  seen,  as  it  were,  in  full 
bloom,  and  of  great  cii-cumference,  covering  the 
instep  of  Philip,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  others 
of  the  male  part  of  his  family.  This  renowned 
picture  (an  excellent  engraving  of  which,  by 
Baron,  1740,  is  now  before  me)  is,  from  its 
many  full-length  figures,  a  rich  treat  to  the 
student  of  costume.  Towards  the  close  of  that 
reign,  and  during  the  ensuing  inter-regnum  of 
the  Commonwealth,  the  rose  dwindled,  and, 
gradually,  subsided  to  the  simple  bow ;  and  this, 
in  its  turn,  yielded,  in  the  reign  of  William,  the 
Third,  to  the  revived  use  of  the  buckle ;  which 
came  to  be  generally,  and  fully,  established  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  and  continued  in 
fashion,  as  I  believe,  without  intermission,  (ex- 
cept as  to  the,  occasionally,  varied  size,)  from 
that  time,  until  within  the  remembrance  of  the 
present  generation.  The  buckle  now  seems, 
amongst  all  classes,  to  be,  generally,  supplanted 
again  by  the  more  convenient  shoe-tyef  and  long 
may  it  hold  its  reign.  The  venerable  gentlemen 
of  the  olden  time  are,  however,  yet  to  be  met 
with,  whose  polished,  and  round-toed^  0tlO^0  are 
still  adorned  with  the  rieaty  and  silver j  buckle. 
In  the  retrospect  of  their  days  they  fondly 
cherish  the  memory  of  the  past,  and  think  no 
times  so  good,  and  so  wise,  as  those  of  the  days 
of  their  youth.  Long  may  they  enjoy  their  opi- 
nions, and  their  silver  buckles  ! 

The  0tlO^  has  given  birth  to  a  metaphorical 
proverb  often  resorted  to,  but  the  .origin  of  which 
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is  little  known.  When  the  vain,  and  the  igno- 
rant, man  (and  vanity  and  ignorance  are  usually 
allied)  rashly  adventures  his  erroneous  opinion 
on  a  subject,  on  which  he  is  incompetent  to 
form  one,  his  presumption  is  checked  by  the 
application  of  the  proverb  of  "  Let  not  the  shoe- 
maker go  beyond  his  last,"  or  by  the  ana- 
logous, and,  more  classical,  one  of  "  Ne  sutor 
ultra  crepidam."  This  trite,  yet  useful,  proverb 
sprang  from  an  amusing  circumstance,  detailed 
by  Pliny,  concerning  the  celebrated  Grecian 
Painter,  Apelles.  Thus  saith  Pliny:  "  Idem*' 
(Apelles)  "  perfecta  opera  proponebat  pergula 
transeuntibus  atque  post  ipsam  tabulam  latens, 
vitia  quae  notarentur  auscultabat,  vulgum  dili- 
gentiorem  judicem,  quam  se  praeferens.  Ferunt- 
que  k  sutore  reprehensum,  quod  in  crepidis  una 
intus  pauciores  fecisset  ansas :  eodem  postero 
die  superbo  emendatione  pristinae  admonitionis 
cavillante  circa  crus,  indignatum  prospexisse, 
denunciantem,  *  ne  supra  crepidam  sutor  judi- 
caret,*  quod  &  ipsum  in  proverbium  venit."* 

I  must  here  beg  leave  to  present  the  English 
Version  of  this  amusing  story,  ds  it  appears  in 
a  work  published  about  a  century  since:  "  He" 
(Apelles)  "  would  often  exhibit  his  Paintings  to 
public  View,  and  stand  behind  them,  to  hear  the 
Sentiments  of  the  Spectators,  and  in  case  he 
could  learn  a  Fault,  he  would  mend  it.  A  Shoe- 
maker going  by  one  Day,  he  found  Fault  with 
something  about  the  Latches  of  the  Sandals, 
upon  which  Apelles  took  the  Picture  down,  and 
altered  them.    But  putting  it  out  again  the  next 

♦  C.  Plinii  Nat.  Hist.  Lib.  xxxv.  Ch.  x. 
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Day  to  publick  View,  the  same  Shoe-maker 
came  that  Way  again,  and  seeing  his  Judgment 
was  taken  Notice  of,  thought  himself  well  qua- 
lified for  a  Censor,  and  found  Fault  with  some* 
thing  about  the  Leg ;  which  threw  Apelles  into 
a  Passion ;  and  putting  his  Head  from  behind 
the  Picture,  where  he  had  hid  himself,  *  Sirrah  ! ' 
said  he,  *  remember  thou  art  but  a  Shoe-maker, 
and  therefore  meddle  no  higher,  but  keep  to  the 
Sandals."  ♦ 

I  must  here  observe,  that  the  0]^O^  (s^  well 
as  the  hose)  has  added  to  the  nomenclature  of 
man.  The  ancestor  of  the  celebrated  Sculptor, 
Sc/ieemakery  was,  doubtlessly,  a  German  Shoe^ 
maker;  and  Henry,  in  his  *'  History  of  Britain," 
(Vol.  10,  p.  73,)  quotes  the  ancient  Chronicler, 
William  of  Wyrcestre,  for  the  fact,  that  *'  one 
Cornelius  Shoemaker  being  seized  at  Queen- 
borough  A.D.  1468,  and  letters  found  upon  him 
from  Queen  Margaret,  then  in  France,  he  was 
tortured  by  fire  to  make  him  discover  the  names 
of  the  noblemen,  and  gentlemen,  who  corre* 
sponded  with  the  exiled  Queen." 

I  beg  leave  to  quote,  from  a  popular  work,-f 
the  following  notices  of  the  Patron  Saints  of  the 
Shoemakers : 

*^  Crispin  alone  stands  marked  in  our  alma- 
nac for  remembrance  on  this  day,|  though  his 
brother  Crispianus  appears  to  have  an  equal 
claim  to  that  respect.  Their  history  is  only 
imperfectly  known,  and  afibrds  nothing  parti- 

•  "  The  Entertaining  Correspondent,"  1739.  Vol.  II.  p.  24. 
t  Brady's  "  Clavis  Calendaria,"  Vol.  II.  p.  212. 
:  October  25. 
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cularly  interesting;  but  the  immortal  Shak- 
speare  has  given  a  speech  to  our  gallant  Henry, 
the  Fifth,  before  the  celebrated  battle  of  Agin- 
court,  that  will  mark  the  day  of  celebration  of 
St.  Crispin  to  the  latest  posterity : 

*  This  day  is  call'd — ^the  feast  of  Crispian  : 

He,  that  out-lives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home. 

Will  stand  a  tip-toe,  when  this  day  is  nam*d, 

And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Crispian. 

He,  that  shall  live  this  day,  and  see  old  age, 

Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  friends, 

And  say — *  to-morrow  is  Saint  Crispian  :' 

Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeve,  and  show  his  scars, 

And  say,  these  wounds  I  had  on  Crispin's  day. 

Old  men  forget ;  yet  all  shall  be  forgot. 

But  he  *11  remember,  with  advantages. 

What  feats  he  did  that  day :  Then  shall  our  names, 

Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household  words, — 

Harry,  the  King,  Bedford,  and  Exeter, 

Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and  Glo'ster — 

Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remember *d  : 

This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  his  son ; 

And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne'er  go  by. 

From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world. 

But  we  in  it  shall  be  remembered  : 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers ; 

For  he,  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me. 

Shall  be  my  brother ;  be  he  ne'er  so  vile. 

This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition : 

And  gentlemen  in  England,  now  a-bed, 

Shall  think  themselves  accurs'd,  they  were  not  here  ; 

And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap,  while  any  speaks. 

That  fought  with  us  upon  Saint  Crispin's  day.' 

'^  Our  two  Saints  appear  to  have  been  born 
at  Rome,  from  whence,  A.D.  303,  they  travelled 
to  Soissons,  in  France,  to  preach  the  doctrine 
of  Christianity ;  though  their  efforts  were  but 
of  short  duration,  Rictianarius^  the  governor  of 
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that  place,  having  caused  them  to  be  beheaded 
immediately  upon  discovering  the  object  of  their 
pious  endeavours. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
the  Kentish  tradition,  that  they  were  buried 
near  Lydd,  which  is,  however,  the  popular  be- 
lief of  that  place  ;  and  a  heap  of  stones  on  the 
beach  near  a  spot  called  Stones  End  is  to  this 
day  shown  as  the  place  of  their  interment. 

"  These  holy  men,  while  at  Soissons,  exer- 
cised the  trade  of  Shoemakers^  to  avoid  being 
chargeable  to  others  for  their  maintainance ; 
and  from  such  cause,  probably,  they  have  been 
selected  as  the  tutelar  saints,  or  patrons,  of  that 
Craft.  In  an  old  romance,  a  prince  of  the  name 
of  Crispin  is  represented  as  having  exercised  the 
profession  of  a  Shoemakery  and  thence  is  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  the  expression  of  the  Gentle 
Crafty  as  applied  to  that  art ;  while  the  vulgar 
application  of  the  term  Crispin  to  a  Shoemaker 
is  unquestionably  referable  to  the  tutelar  Saint, 
or  patron,  of  that  profession. 

"  However  cruelly  our  brethren  saints  were 
used,  succeeding  generations  were  not  forgetful 
of  their  meritorious  endeavours,  and  lamented 
fates.  At  Soissons,  in  particular,  the  site  of 
their  sufferings,  many  churches  and  religious 
houses  were  dedicated  to  them ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  in  France,  as  well  as  in  this 
country,  they  were  not  only  considered  as  the 
Patrons  of  the  Shoemakers^  but  that  two  societies 
were  established  bearing  the  titles  of  Frhres 
Coi'dofinierSy  BrotJier  Shoetnakers^  the  one  under 
the  protection  of  St.  Crispin^  the  other  of  St. 
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Crispianus ;  the  produce  of  whose  labours  was 
paid  into  a  common  stock  to  furnish  necessaries 
for  the  support  of  the  monks  of  each  society, 
and  the  surplus  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of 
the  poor/' 

The  Cordwainers,  or  Shoemakers  were  in- 
corporated as  a  Trading  Company  of  London  in 
the  1 1th  of  Henry  IV.,  1410.  They  bear  the 
following  arms  :  azure — a  chevron  or,  between 
three  goats  erased  argent — attired  of  the  second. 
Crest :  on  a  wreath  a  goat's  head  erased  argent, 
attired  or. 

Their  Hall  is  in  Distaff  Lane. 

To  close  this  dull,  and  tiresome,  history  of  the 
0]^O^t  I  have  now  only  to  tell  you,  gentle  reader, 
that,  with  our  fore-fathers,  he  was  esteemed  to 
be  in  a  fair  way  to  obtain  good  luckj  who  was 
saluted  with  the  throw  of  the  old  ^ffO$^  Whence 
the  origin,  and  wherein  the  charm,  of  this  ancient 
custom,  is  more  than  I  can  say,  or  think.  It  is 
alluded  to  by  Ben  Jonson,  Heywood,  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  and  other  dramatic  writers  of  the 
past  ages ;  and  mention  is  made  of  it  in  Brand's 
"  Popular  Antiquities,'*  Vol.  2,  p.  490.  This 
display  of  rural  pleasantry  is  not  yet  wholly 
extinct,  as  it  is  within  my  knowledge,  that  the 
happy  candidates  for  matrimonial  bliss  have,  to 
their  joy,  received  the  salutation  of  the  old  HffOt 
on  their  way,  either,  to,  or  from,  the  parochial 
Church, 

Having  thus  given  an  anecdote  of  an  old 
0]^O^t  ^  ^ust  now  consider  my  humble  Disser- 
tation on  the  revolving  fashions,  and  on  the 
dress  of  JlOJ^tt  WtSAl$f  as  finally  closed.    I 


have  traTelled  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to 
the  sole  of  his  foot)  and  have  thus  arrived  at 
the — ne  plus  ultra.  I  have  ended,  alas!  with 
the  tale  of  an  old  0^0^  ! 

Here,  however,  in  sober  seriousness,  let  me 
explain  myself.  I  have  been  anxious  alone  to 
develope  the  dress  of  ^OJ^It  IRflU^;  and  to 
briefly  show  the  origin,  and  the  successive 
changes  in  the  fashion,  of  axch  article  of  that 
dress ;  but  yet  I  do  not  present  these  remarks 
as  complete  histories.  I  have,  necessarily, 
omitted  much ;  and  they  must  be  regarded  aa 
merely  historic  outlines,  hastily,  and  briefly, 
sketched;  and  for  their  imperfections  I  must 
humbly  crave  the  indulgence  of  my  readers. 
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Mtmovialit  of  jotin  f^alle. 


The  time  is,  at  length,  arrived,  gentle  reader, 
when  it  hehoveth  me  to  make  you  acquainted 
with  the  deeds  of  the  Hero  of  my  little  History 
—with  the  deeds  of  Jol^lt  VtSAUf  the  Citizen, 
and  Merchant,  of  Salisbury,  whose  splendid 
banqueting-room  has  so  justly,  and  so  greatly, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  public. 

I  have  already  introduced  JlOJ^It  fl^SU^  to 
you,  I  have  described  his  heraldic  honours, 
and  his  (to  him  equally  valuable)  merchant's 
mark.  I  have  descanted  on  his  dress,  and  I  have 
now  to  detail  those  portions  of  his  history,  to  the 
knowledge  of  which  I  have  attained.  These  de- 
tails I  have,  humbly,  ycleped  ^*  iM^tttOtt9l0«^ 
They  are  few,  yet  interesting,  and  give  us  some 
insight  into  the  character,  and  station,  of  one, 
certainly,  in  his  day,  of  great  local  importance ; 
yet — prithee  bear  in  mind,  that,  although  an 
affluent "  marchant,"  and  of  great  respectability, 
he  did  not  stand  in  that  situation  of  life,  which 
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should  call  him  into  the  active  employ  of  the 
State,  so  as  to  aid  in  ruling  her  destinies^  or  in 
guiding  her  armies  ;  indeed,  his  days  were  days 
of  peril,  and  well  content  was  he  to  bear  alone 
the  honour  of  representing  in  the  Senate  l/ie 
goodlie  Citie  of  Salisburiey  and  (as  one  of  her 
most  affluent  citizens)  to  conduct  a  trade  equally 
honourable,  extensive,  and  lucrative. 

It  cannot,  then,  surprise  you,  gentle  reader, 
when  I  thus  acquaint  you,  that  I  am  unable  to 
present  you  with  the  "  Life  of  Jotltt  9iSlU$^^ 
Would  that  it  were  in  my  power !  We  must,  I 
again  repeat,  consider  him  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual— affluent — of  high  respectability,  and — 
of  much  local  influence,  but — not  a  leading  man 
in  the  affairs  of  the  State.  He  was  neither  a 
Baron,  nor  Knight  of  martial  renown — he  lived 
at  an  aera,  when  the  art  of  printing  was  but  just 
discovered,  and  that  in  his  latter  days — when 
even  manuscripts  were  comparatively  rare,  and 
— in  an  age,  the  records  of  which  have  seldom 
descended  to  our  own  times.  It  cannot^  then, 
excite  surprise,  that  I  have  so  little  to  say  of 
the  worthy  JoW  IHbIU;  and  that  I  thus  give 
the  appellative  of  ^*  iM^tttOttal0^  to  these  few 
historical  memoranda. 

In  my  second  Essay  I  have  imparted  a 
slender  detail  of  the  family  of  fl^sU^ ;  which  is 
accompanied  with  a  short,  but  authentic,  pedi- 
gree. I  have  there  remarked,  that  I  have  been 
unable  to  discover,  whether  the  ancestors  of 
30]^tt  H^allf  were  originally  of  the  City  of 
Salisbury,  or  emigrated  thither  from  some  other 
part  of  the  kingdom.    It  is  a  question  involved 
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in  the  darkness  of  ages  long  since  past — relative 
to  the  history  alone  of  a  private  family ;  and 
that  before  the  eeras  of  printing — of  the  institution 
of  parochial  registers,  or — of  the  establishment 
of  an  Heraldic  College ;  but — it  is  a  question  of 
minor  importance;  yet,  in  that  Essay,  I  have 
demonstrated  from  the  ancient  Leger  of  the 
City,  that  there  wcls^  in  the  reign  of  Henry,  the 
Sixth,  one  Thomas  Halkj  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Corporation,  and,  most  probably,  the  father 
of  SOtllt  fl^Sll^^  I  must  here  beg  permission 
to  quote  a  few  lines  of  that  Essay.  In  speaking 
of  Thomas  Halkj  the  Corporator^  I  there  said, 
**  His  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Leger  after  the 
19th  year  of  Henry,  the  Sixth,  1440,  nor  is  that  of 
SOtin  fl^aU^  to  be  found  there  before  that  date, 
as  his  name  first  appears  in  the  22nd  year  of  that 
Monarch,  1443,  and  he  was,  probably,  elected 
a  member  of  the  Corporation  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  Thomas  HalUj  or  on  the  occasion  of 
some  other  early  vacancy,  as  only  three  years 
elapse  between  the  last  entry  of  the  one,  and 
the  first  entry  of  the  other,  name ;  and,  it  is 
probable,  an  earlier  occasion  may  not  have  oc- 
curred after  his  admission  for  the  mention  of 
the  name  of  the  son.  I  cannot,  however,  on  this 
probable,  yet  problematical,  testimony  admit 
Thofnas  Halle^  the  Corporator^  into  the  family 
pedigree." 

I  can,  therefore,  only  presume^  that  JlOtitt 
fl^SU^  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Halle^  the  Corpo- 
rator y  mentioned  in  the  Leger  of  the  City ;  but 
who,  or  what,  he  was,  it  is  impossible  to  say ; 
neither  am  I  able  to  impart,  where  JlOJ^tt  Vt^ll^ 
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was  bom,  nor  in  what  part  of  tlie  City  he  re- 
sided, prior  to  the  purchase  of  those  premises, 
on  the  site  of  which  is  even  yet  standing  the 
most  interesting  halle  of  his  ancient  mansion. 
This  purchase  was  made  by  him  of  William 
Hore,  Senior,  Citizen,  and  Merchant,  of  Salis- 
bury, in  the  year  1467. 

It,  however,  does  appear  from  the  entries 
in  the  ancient  Leger  of  the  City,  that  in  the 
24th  year  of  Henry,  the  Sixth,  1446,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  collectors  of  a  subsidy  for 
the  Crown  for  New-street  Ward ;  and  that,  in 
the  27th  year  of  Henry,  the  Sixth,  1449,  he  was 
appointed  Constable  for  New-street  Ward. 

It  is  here  incumbent  on  me  to  remark,  that 
I  have,  long  since,  discovered,  that  my  work 
will,  necessarily,  extend  to  a  second  volume ; 
and,  in  that  volume,  I  shall  endeavour  fully  to 
describe  the  interesting  Halle  of  JlOtitt  WiSillt^ 
To  that  Essay,  then,  the  translation  of  the 
feoffment,  or  purchase-deed  of  the  premises, 
(which  is  in  the  Latin  Language,)  most  properly, 
pertains ;  and  I  shall,  therefore,  not  at  present 
lay  it  before  my  readers.  Let  it  suffice  noia  to 
say,  that  the  premises,  at  this  time  (1836)  the 
property,  and  the  residence,  of  Mr.  Sampson 
Payne,  chinaman,  on  the  New  Canal,  in  the  City 
of  Salisbury,  are  the  same  premises,  which  are 
described  in  the  feofFment-deed ;  and  on  the  site 
of  which  was  the  mansion  of  J^Ofin  JI^AlI^  l  but 
of  which,  mayhap,  little  is  left,  save  his  splendid* 
banqueting^room. 

From  the  strong,  and  valid,  reasons  before 
stated,  I  am  also  unable  to  say,  whom  Jlol^lt 
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fl^SlI^  selected  as  his  partner  for  life — ^what 
Ladye  faire  had  the  happiness  to  share  the  good 
fortune,  with  which  Providence  blessed  him. 
In  one  of  the  windows  of  his  interesting  halle 
appear  the  arms  of  Halle  impaling  Halle;  and; 
as  I  have  ascertained,  that  William  Halle,  his 
son,  married  into  the  respectable  family  of  Be- 
renger  of  the  county  of  Hants,  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  think,  that  JlOfin  H^AU^t  ^^^  father, 
took  to  wife  one  of  his  own  kindred,  and  name  ; 
and  that  the  above  arms  must  be  appropriated  to 
him.  This  armorial  coat,  now  in  the  second  win- 
dow, we  may  presume,  at  first,  led  the  van  in  this 
beautiful  series  of  brilliant,  but  fragile,  historical 
memoranda.  The  arms  of  the  owner  of  the 
mansion  impaling  those  of  his  loving  spouse, 
it  is  probable,  originally  occupied  the  first  place 
in  the  first  window.  I  am  strengthened  in  my 
conjecture,  that  JlOlbn  HtSHXt  did  inter-marry 
with  his  relative,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed, 
(see  p.  55,)  by  this  curious  fact,  that  on  the 
transom-stone  of  the  chimney-piece  are  two 
shields,  on  one  of  which  are  the  arms  of  JlOfllt 
"fUSHXtf  and  on  the  other  his  merchant's  mark. 
It  was  an  ancient  custom  for  the  owner,  and 
builder,  of  a  mansion  to  place  his  arms  on  the 
impost  of  the  chimney-piece  of  his  principal 
room.  The  one  shield,  therefore,  appropriately, 
points  him  out  as  the  owner,  and  the  erector,  of 
this  splendid  A^//(^,  and  the  other  indicates,  that 
he  was  a  "marchant;"  but  I  contend,  that,  as 
the  second  shield  should  in  courtesy,  in  honour, 
and  in  affection,  have  been  assigned  to  the  he- 
raldic memento  of  his  other  self,  this  was  omitted 
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— not  frmn  ill  omipliinent,  or  disr^aid  to  her, 
but  alone — to  prevent  the  amamafy  of  the  dupU^ 
cation  of  the  same  arms  on  separate  shields,  which 
would  only  tend  to  confusion,  whereas  the  happy 
union  was  more  clearly,  and  better,  pointed  out 
in  the  window  of  this  admirable  apartment  by 
the  arms  of  HaUe  impaling  Halle. 

I  am  utterly  unable  to  say  any  thing  as  to 
the  conduct  of  JlOtitt  ff^Sll^  as  a  son,  as  a 
husband,  or  as  a  father ;  but,  we  may  well  as- 
sume, that  he  was  a  dutiful  son,  an  affectionate 
husband,  and  a  kind  father.  It  is  in  his  situa- 
tion as  a  citizen,  and  **  marchant*'  alone,  that  I 
am  enabled  to  lay  before  my  readers  amf 
records  of  his  life.  As  my  researches  have 
failed  in  the  discovery  of  the  period  of  his  mar- 
riage, so  am  I  equally  unable  to  say,  at  what 
time  the  death  of  his  wife  took  place;  and 
whether  he,  or  she,  was  the  surviyor.  The  issue 
of  his  marriage  was  a  son,  and  daughter.  The 
son,  William  Halle^  married  (as  was  before  ob- 
served) into  the  family  of  Berenger  of  Hants, 
and  left  an  only  daughter  as  his  heiress  (the  last 
of  the  family  of  JfOtitt  WtSM$f)  whose  name  was 
Joan^  and  who  became  the  wife  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wriothesley,  Knt,  Grarter  principal  King  of 
Arms.  Chrystian,  the  daughter  of  Jfol^tt  WiBXitf 
wedded  Sir  Thomas  Hungerford,  Knt.,  of  Down 
Ampney  (1 ),  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  and  blessed 
her  husband  with  a  numerous  issue.  These 
several  members  of  the  family  of  JlOtitt  WtSWt 
will  be  more  fully  spoken  of  in  a  future  portion 
of  my  work. 

I  have  before  stated,  that  JlOJ^tt  WtBlXt  pur- 
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chased  the  premises  (which  became  the  site  of 
his  mansion)  in  the  year  1467 — that  he  died  in 
the  year  1479,  but — that  his  handsome  halle 
must  have  been  erected  subsequently  to  the 
year  1470.  In  the  first  window  are  to  be  seen 
the  arms  of  Sir  Thomas  Hungerford  impaled 
with  those  of  his  wife  Chrystianj  the  daughter 
of  JlOJ^It  fl^Sll^;  and,  from  the  circumstance, 
thus  proyedy  that  he  had  a  daughter  married  at 
the  time  he  erected  his  halle^  and  from  his  per- 
sonal appearance  in  his  vivid,  and  well-drawn, 
portrait,  I  cannot  but  conclude,  that,  when  Jloj^lt 
II^Sll^  built  this  splendid  banqueting-room,  he 
was  very  distant  from — the  days  of  his  youth. 

Let  us  now  inquire,  more  particularly,  as  to 
the  situation  of  life,  in  which  the  Hero  of  my 
little  History  moved  ;   and  here  I  cannot  do 
better  than  to  quote  the  opening  passage  of  my 
work  (p.  1):  **  JlOJ^tt  1^911^  (as  it  appears  from 
the  ancient  pedigree  of  the  Hungerford  Family) 
was  a  citizen  and  merchant  of  Salisbury.    We 
also  learn  from  the  manuscript  notes  of  Aubrey, 
(the  Wiltshire  Antiquary,)  in  the  libraries  of  the 
Royal  Society  and  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  that 
his  mansion  in  that  city  was  on  the  Ditch  (now 
known  by  the  name  of  the  New  Canal.)    *  Halle, 
I  doe  believe'  (says  he)  *  was  a  Merchant  of  the 
Staple  at  Salisbury ,  where  he  had  many  Houses : 
his  dwelling  house,  now  a  Tavern e,  1669,  was  on 
the  Ditch,  where  in  the  glasse-windowes  are 
many  Scutchions  of  his  Armes  and  severall 
merchants  markes  yet  remaining.'     He  then 
makes  a  query :  viz.  ^  if  there  are  not  also  wooll 
sacks  in  the  pannells  of  glasse  ? '    Again  says 
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Aubrey,  *  as  GreviUe  &  Wenman  bought  all  the 
Cotestvold,  soe  did  Halle  &  Webb  all  the  wool!  of 
Salisbury  plainest 

**  We  have  thus,  gentle  reader,  from  these 
united  testimonies,  the  most  credible .  evidence, 
that  there  was  a  JlOJ^tt  WtSMtf  who  did  live  at 
Salisbury,  that  he  had  a  mansion  on  the  (then) 
Ditch,  and  that  he  was  a  citizen,  and  merchant, 
and  buyer  of  wool — in  fact — an  affluent,  and 
eminent,  wool-stapler." 

Aubrey  seems  to  have  had  some  source  of 
information  now  closed,  in  these  later  days,  on 
fne;  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  entire  correct- 
ness of  his  allegations.     He  was  a  native  of  the 
county — he  passed  a  portion  of  his  life  in  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  Broad  Chalke — the  halle 
of  JlOtitt  fJ^AlI^  was  then  free  of  access  to  every 
one  as  a  public  tavern,  and — he  lived  in  those 
days,  when  the  history  of  our  Hero  may,  partly, 
have  still  been  current  in  the  minds  of  men. 
Let  us  compare  dates.    JlOfin  VfBillt  died  in 
the  year  1479.    John  Aubrey  wrote  in  the  year 
1669 — thus  the  interval  between  them  was  190 
years.     Now  from  the  year  1669  to  the  present 
year,  1836,  there  has  elapsed  a  secand  interval 
of  167  years ;  and,  surely,  therefore  I  am  correct 
in  saying,  that  many  authentic  particulars,  rela- 
tive to  the  transactions,  and  to  the  men,  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  may  have,  truly,  been  in  cir- 
culation  in  the  days  of  Aubrey,  (living,  as  it 
were,  midway  between  these  two  several  aeras,) 
which  are  altogether  lost  in  these — our  times. 
In  illustration  of  this  remark  I  will  here  intro* 
ducc  a  curious,  and  ancient,  *' Prophecie  "  in 
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rhyme,  relative  to  the  goodlie  Citie  of  Salisburie^ 
which  is  detailed  by  Aubrey  ;  and  which,  there 
is  no  doubt,  was  ri/e  in  his  time,  but  which,  I 
feel  assured,  will  be  equally  new,  and  interest- 
ing, to  the  inhabitants  of  Salisbury  at  the  present 
day.  It  is  entitled,  by  him,  "Crabb*s  Pro- 
phecie;"  and,  at  its  close,  he  makes  this  re- 
mark :  "  There  was  some  meaning  in  this  Pro- 
phecie,  which  I  cannot  yet  unfold.'* 

**  For  Cloathing  shall  be  sore  decay*d, 
And  Man  vndon  that  use  that  trade, 
And  yet  the  day  some  men  shall  see 
This  trade  again  shall  raised  be, 
When  as  Bayliffe  of  Sarum  town 
Shall  buy  and  purchase  Bishopsdown,  (2) 
Where  there  never  man  did  sow. 
Great  store  of  goodly  corn  shall  grow  ; 
And  woad,  that  makes  all  colours  sound, 
Shall  spring  upon  that  barren  ground. 
At  that  same  day,  I  tell  thee  plaine, 
Who  so  alive  doth  then  remain, 
A  proper  Maiden  they  shall  see 
Within  the  towne  of  Salisburie, 
Of  savor  sweet  and  nature  kind, 
With  goodly  eies,  and  yet  stark  blind. 
This  poor  blind  Maiden,  I  doe  say, 
In  age  shall  goe  in  riche  array, 
And  he  that  takes  her  to  his  Wife 
Shall  lead  a  joyfull  happy  life. 
The  wealthiest  Clothier  shall  he  be 
Tliat  ever  was  in  that  Country. 
But  Clothing,  kept  as  it  hath  been 
In  London,  never  shall  be  seen. 
For  Weavers  then  the  most  shall  win. 
That  work  for  clothing  next  the  skin." 

Many  queries  will  suggest  themselves  here 
to  those,  who  have  faith  in  modern  prophecies. 
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Did  Bayliffe  purchase  Bishopsdown  ?  Has  the 
*'  proper  Maiden"  yet  been  bom?  and  did  she 
marry  ?  And,  if  so,  was  her  husband  the  most 
wealthy  of  the  wealthy  clothiers  ?  And  did  the 
City  of  Salisbury  thrive  by  the  manufacture  for 
*'  clothing  next  the  skin  ? " 

That  Bayliffe  did,  subsequently,  '*  buy  and 
purchase  Bishopsdown,"  I  believe;  and  that, 
under  the  instigation  of  this  auncient  praphecie  in 
that  superstitious  age,  is,  I  think,  very  probable, 
(and,  if  so,  did  he  not  also  act  as  a  true  patriot  ?) 
Aubrey,  elsewhere,  saith  thus :  "  Bayly"  (or 
Bayliffe)  "  of  Salisbury  left  a  faire  Estate.  Mr. 
John  Bayly  of  Bishopsdown  (near  Salisbury) 
had  also  a  Mannour  at  Combe  Bisset  in  this 
County :  both  sold  about  1650,  and  (I  think) 
the  Males  are  extinct,  but'  it  appears  by  old 
Deeds  about  Salisbury  that  they  had  a  great 
deal  of  Land  thereabouts  and  heretofore."  Thus 
I  think,  that  the  first  part  of  the  "  Prophecie** 
/ios  been  fulfilled ;  and,  as,  subsequently,  the 
goodlie  Citie  of  Salishurie  did  thrive  under  the 
lucrative  manufacture  of  its  celebrated  flannels, 
it  does  appear,  that  the  close  of  this  interesting 
Praphecie''  has  already  come  to  p€iss,  as  surely, 

**  Weavers  then  the  most  did  win, 
That  work'd  for  clothing  next  the  skin. 
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Let  us,  then,  believe,  that  the  "  poor  blind 
Maiden "  has  been  also  bom ;  but  whom  she 
married — ^whom  she  made  the  "  joyfuU,  happy," 
and  the  "  wealthiest.  Clothier" — history  does 
not  say. 

Mr.  John  Bayly  was  buried  in  the  Church  of 
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St.  Thomas  in  the  City  of  Salisbury,  where,  on 
his  brass  plate,  may  be  seen  the  following  in- 
scription to  the  memory  of  himself  and  his  wife : 
"  Here  lyeth  buried  ye  Bodies  of  John  Bayly e 
(sometimes  Maior  of  this  Citie)  and  Katherine 
his  wife,  which  John  deceased  ye  xi  of  October, 
and  Katherine  the  xxiij  of  Julye  in  the  Yeare 
1600/' 

The  introduction  of  this  **Prophecie"  may 
(however  interesting)  appear  to  many  to  be  a 
digression  ;  but  I  have  no  apology  to  oflfer,  since 
the  avocation  of  Jloj^tt  If^SAXtf  as  an  extensive 
dealer  in  wool,  naturally  leads  me  to  speak  of 
clothing,  and  its  concerns.  This  portion  of  the 
trade  of  the  City  of  Salisbury  was  not,  originally, 
confined  to  the  manufacture  of  flannel.  Aubrey, 
writing  of  his  time  (1669),  saith  thus:  **  The 
best  white  deaths  in  England  are  made  at  Salis- 
bury, where  (by  the  way)  the  water  thro'  running 
through  Chalk  becomes  very  nitrous ;  and  there- 
fore abstersive.  These  fine  Cloaths  are  died 
black  at  London  or  Holland  (or  scarlet.")  Thus 
says  Aubrey;  and  I  could  prove,  from  numerous 
authorities,  that,  in  the  middle-ages,  Salisbury, 
Winchester,  Romsey,  and  Southampton  were  the 
seats  of  an  extensive  cloth  manufacture.  This 
leads  me  to  observe,  that  this  inland  trade  alone 
would,  of  course,  raise  up  numerous  dealers  in 
wool  to  supply  the  makers  of  cloth ;  but  other 
causes  combined  to  render  Salisbury  a  cele- 
brated mart  for  that  staple  commodity,  wool, 
and  to  make  it  the  residence  of  merchants  of 
such  affluence  as  **  Halle  and  Webb.''  Aubrey 
says:  ''Halle^l  doe  believe,  was  a  merchant  of  the 
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Staple  at  Salisbury/'  In  my  fourth  Essay  I  liare 
proved,  that  the  duties  on  exported  wools^  &c., 
formed  the  greater  portion  of  the  revenues  of  th6 
Crown,  and  that  certain  towns  were  appointed, 
(of  which  Southampton  was  one,)  from  whence 
alone  the  exportation  of  wools  was  allowed. 

Such  a  ^^ marchant''  was,  assuredly,  JlOl^tt 
If^SXltf  and  this  fact  is  pointed  out,  not  merely 
by  the  assertion  of  Aubrey,  but  also  by  ilie 
symbol  of  the  staple^  which  forms  an  integral 
portion  of  his  merchant's  mark.  (See  the  plate, 
p.  81 .)  In  the  Essay,  before  alluded  to^  when  I 
had  developed  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word 
staple^  (as  used  in  a  commercial  sense,)  I  further 
observed,  that  the  word  is  continued  still  to  be 
applied  to  the  most  extensive  products  of  the 
country  without  the  remotest  reference  to  fiscal 
duties.  Thus  the  present  dealer  in  wool  is  called 
a  wool-stapler;  but  yet  he  is  a  trader  of  far 
minor  importance  to  the  wealthy  JlOfltt  f^llP^ 
He  is  one,  who,  making  his  periodical  circuity 
buys  up,  at  the  houses  of  the  growers  of  the 
wool,  their  several  stores ;  and  acts  as  the  mid- 
dle-man between  the  farmer  and  the  clothier. 
Not  so — the  Hero  of  my  History.  He  fairly, 
and  openly,  competed  for  the  purchase  of  the 
numerous  loads  of  wool  .brought  to  the  (to  this 
day  well-known)  **  Wool  Market"  of  the /mire 
Citie  ofSalisburie,  and  which  was  conveniently 
opposite  to  his  own  residence. 

Here,  gentle  reader,  a  vivid  picture  presents 
itself  to  my  imagination.  I  see,  on  the  day  of 
the  mart,  the  "  Wool  Market,"  filled  with  nu- 
merous  wains  laden  with  that  commodity ;  and. 
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amidst  the  busy  scene,  I  recognise  the  (to  me 
well-known)  portly  figure  of  JlOJ^tt  WtSMtf 
habited  in  his  merchant's  gown,  and  low  cap — 
open,  and  honest,  in  countenance — threading 
his  way,  and,  with  unerring  judgment,  promptly 
selecting,  and,  as  promptly,  purchasing  the 
superior  samples ;  and,  having  made  those  pur- 
chases, directing  the  carmen  to  convey  his 
boughten  goods  to  his  capacious  store-rooms. 

Aubrey,  in  speaking  of  JlOfitt  lf^0M$  as  a 
merchant  of  the  staple,  and  a  dealer  in  wool, 
does  certainly  make  use  of  language  somewhat 
hyperbolical.  His  words  are :  "As  Greville 
ip  Wenman  bought  all  the  Coteswold,  soe  did 
Halle  &  Webb  all  the  wooU  of  Salisbury  plainest' 
These  words,  however,  must  not  be  taken  in  a 
literal  sense.  He  here  speaks  figuratively,  and 
'Comparatively.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  there 
were  many  minor  dealers ;  and  I  ween,  there 
were  some,  who,  occasionally,  competed  with 
the  great  Leviathans,  ''  Halle  &  Webb,"  but  who 
purchased  for  the  consumption  of  the  home 
manufacture.  He  merely  means  to  say>  (and 
that,  I  trow,  was  truly  so,)  tliat  these  two  great 
capitalists  had  the  command  of  the  market — 
that  they  purchased  very  largely  for  exportation, 
jwd — tliat  they  secured  to  themselves  the  fairer 
wools ;  (as  in  those  days  the  besl  cloths  were 
imported;)  and  such  wools  did  these  affluent 
merchants  of  the  staple,  probably,  convey  in 
their  own  wains  to  the  staple  town  of  South* 
ampton ;  and  then,  having  paid  the  duties  of  the 
Crown,  they  again,  as  probably,  conveyed  them 
in  their  own  shipping  to  the  far-famed  mart  of 
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the  stapU^iown  of  Calais ;  where  the  bales  of 
^Ofytt  WtBilt  (you  may  rest  assured,  gentle 
reader,)  were  easily  recognised  by  his  mono- 
gram, and  religious  symbol — ^by  his  merchant's 
mark — well  denoting,  alike,  his  faith  in  his  Sa- 
viour, and  his  uprightness  as  a  merchant ;  and 
where  (you  may  feel  equally  assured)  they  met 
with  an  eager  reception,  and  as  ready  a  sale. 

I  must  here  remark,  that  Aubrey  has  used 
(and  I  have  followed  his  example)  the  names  of 
"  Halle  &  Webb"  apparently  in  conjunction; 
yet  it  must  not  be  hence  inferred,  that  they  were 
partners  in  their  mercantile  concerns — no — he 
plainly  only  means  to  point  tliem  out  as  mer- 
chants of  the  most  extensive  dealing ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  **  Greville  &  Wenman, 
Halle  &  Webb,"  were  all  great  capitalists,  and 
made  their  several  purchases  on  their  respective 
private  accounts. 

Aubrey,  in  speaking  of  tlie  ancient  mansion 
of  JlOfin  iHtSAXtf  (it  may  be  remembered,)  makes 
this  query,  viz.  "  if  there  are  not  also  wool- 
sacks in  the  pannclls  of  glasse?"  Certainly 
there  are  none  now,  nor  ought  we  to  be  sur- 
prised at  this,  when  we  consider  the  great  age 
of  tlie  Imlle — that  it  has  been  erected  upwards 
of  three  centuries,  and  a  half — that  its  windows, 
during  that  lengthened  period,  must  have  ex- 
perienced many  repairs,  and  alterations,  and — 
that  it  has  been  a  tavern !  On  the  other  hand 
we  ought  not  to  cease  to  wonder,  that  these 
invaluable  specimens  of  ancient  art  have  de- 
scended to  our  own  times  still  not  more  dis- 
arranged, and  mutilated.     I  have  been  informed 
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by  my  late  respected  friend,  Dr.  Maton  (3j)  that, 
he  well  remembered,  when  he  first  viewed  the 
windows  in  the  younger  period  of  his  life,  seeing, 
amongst  the  ornamented  panes  of  glass,  one,  or 
more,  decorated  with  the  wool-sack. 

It  is  now  time  to  enter  on  the  few  recorded 
particulars  of  the  memorials  of  JlOJ^tt  WtSll$^ 
In  the  22d  year  of  Henry,  the  Sixth,  1444,  it  ap- 
pears by  the  Leger  of  the  Corporation  of  Salis- 
bury, that  JlOJ^tt  li^aU^  contributed  six  shillings 
towards  raising  the  sum  of  40/.  (equal,  probably, 
to  400/.  of  the  present  day,)  being  the  proportion 
of  a  general  subsidy  to  the  King,  which  seems  to 
have  been  affixed  as  the  payment  of  the  City  of 
Salisbury.  The  occasion  of  this  subsidy  is  not 
recorded,  as  I  can  find,  by  Historians ;  but  that 
the  King  stood  in  need  of  money  at  that  par- 
ticular crisis  is  very  probable.  The  finances  of 
England  and  France  were  then  much  weakened 
by  an  expensive  war,  and  both  sides  were 
equally  desirous  of  rest,  which  was  obtained  by 
a  successful  negotiation  held  at  Tours  for  a 
truce.  Henry  found  it  necessary  then,  it  is  pro- 
bable, to  wind  up  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  past 
war ;  which  had,  not  unlikely,  been  defrayed 
by  means  of  loans  from  the  wealthy  merchants  ; 
and,  in  addition  to  such  emergency,  he  had 
another  call  on  him,  at  this  time,  for  extraor- 
dinary expenses.  William  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of 
Sufifolk,  was  sent  to  France,  as  the  head  of  the 
Embassy,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about,  if 
not  a  final  peace,  at  least  a  truce  for  some 
lengthened  period.  He  failed  in  the  former, 
but- succeeded  in  negotiating  a  truce  for  three 
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years.  The  wily  Earl  of  Suffolk  (united  in 
policy  with  the  ambitious  Cardioal  Beaufort, 
and  well  judging,  that  he  should  have  his  sup- 
port) not  content  with  the  success  of  his  em- 
bassy, sought  also,  though  unauthorised  by  his 
Sovereign,  to  provide  him  a  Queeut  and  entered 
iotOi  on  his  part,  a  treaty  for  marriage  with 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Reni«  titular 
King  of  Sicily,  Naples,  and  Jerusalem,  who, 
with  all  these  pompous  titles,  was  the  poorest 
Prince  in  Christendom.  The  result  was,  that 
this  p<ditical  faction  carried  their  point  against 
the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
King's  Uncle,  and  also  the  fact,  that  the  King 
was  pre-engaged  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Armagnac.  By  this  measure  they  eon- 
ii^nplated,  by  the  aid  of  a  spirited  Queen,  (en- 
titled to  thm  for  her  elevation,)  to  maintain 
their  political  ascendancy,  and  to  rule  as  weak 
a  Sovereign  as  ever  sat  on  a  throne.  She  not 
ooly  brought  no  dower,  but  the  King  of  France, 
her  uncle,  stipulated^  that  Henry  should  sur^ 
render  all  the  places  which  he  held  in  Anjou, 
a&d  Main,  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  his 
brother,  Charles,  Earl  of  Main,  who  was  King 
Charles's  lavourite,  and  ^ime  minister.  Thus 
was  this  weak  King  {ducked,  and  gulled,  on  all 
isides,  And«  in  defiance  of  his  already  plighted 
vows,  instigated  to  marry  a  virago  to  rule  him ! 
This  marriage  could  not  but  be  prodiictive 
of  great  expenses,  and,  united  to  tho^e  already 
caused  by  a  bitter  w€u;  rendered  it  necessary, 
no  doubt,  to  call  on  his  subjects  for  a  forced 

aid,  io  which  ihe  City  44  3«dii^buiy  Oootribit^ 
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In  the  24th  year  of  Henry,  the  Sixth,  1446, 
it  is  recorded,  that  Sotitt  f^AlIf  was  admitted 
a  Member  of  the  Corporation,  being  elected  one 
of  the  Common  Council,  or  junior  members, 
who  were  then  forty-eight  in  number.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  rapidly  in  the  Corpora- 
tion, as  we  may  well  suppose  of  so  worthy  a 
man ;  since,  in  the  26th  year  of  Henry,  the 
Sixth,  1448,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  twenty- 
four,  or  Aldermen ;  and,  in  the  following  year, 
T  find,  that  he  contributed  the  sum  of  \l.  6s.  8d. 
towards  raising  the  sum  of  661.  (equivalent 
to  that  of  660/.  at  the  present  day,)  as  a  subsidy 
for  the  King.  In  that  year  the  truce  with 
France  expired,  and  a  most  calamitous  war 
succeeded,  which  was  attended  with  the  loss  to 
England  of  the  whole  of  Normandy.  The  al- 
teration of  the  times  from  a  state  of  peace  to 
one  of  war,  it  is  most  probable,  rendered  it 
necessary  to  raise  this  subsidy. 

In  the  29th  year  of  Henry,  the  Sixth,  1461, 
JlOtin  f^all^  was,  for  the  Jtrst  time,  chosen 
Mayor  for  the  goodUe  Citie  of  Salishuriey  and  we 
cannot  but  opine,  that  he  passed  through  his 
arduous  office  with  ability,  and  judgment,  ever 
remembering  to  temper  justice  with  mercy; 
but  much  higher  honours  awaited  him.  So 
esteemed  was  he  by  his  fellow-citizens,  that,  in 
the  31st  year  of  Henry,  the  Sixth,  1453,  he  was, 
on  the  25th  of  February,  elected  (together  with 
William  Hore,  Senior,  Citizen,  and  Merchant,) 
as  a  Burgess  for  the  City  to  serve  in  a  Parlia- 
ment to  be  held  at  **  Redyng  "  on  the  sixth  of 
March  following.    This  Parliament,  probably. 
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met ;  but,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  the  King 
being  dangerously  ill,  it  was  adjourned,  and 
directed  to  meet  at  Westminster  on  the  14th  of 
February  in  the  following  year,  1454 ;  and,  from 
"  Westmynstre,"  on  the  18th  of  April  following, 
the  King  signed  a  Mandate  directed  to  the 
Mayor,  and  Bailiffs,  of  the  City,  and  enjoining 
them  to  pay  to  the  Burgesses,  JfOfitt  Wi^Ht 
and  William  HorCy  the  sum  of  32/.  V2s.  "  pro 
expensis  suis  veniendo  ad  parliamentum  pre- 
dictum,  ibidem  morando,  et  exinde  ad  propria 
redeundo,  videlicet,  pro  centum  sexaginta  et 
tribus  diebus,  utroque  predictorum,  Johannis  et 
Williy  capiente  per  diem  duos  solidos :"  that  is, 
"  for  their  expenses  in  coming  to  the  aforesaid 
Parliament,  in  staying  there,  and  in  returning 
from  thence  to  their  own  homes ;  namely,  for  one 
hundred  and  sixty-three  days,  each  of  the  fore- 
mentioned,  Johuy  and  William^  receiving  two 
shillings  per  day." 

In  the  middle-ages  the  Knights  for  Counties 
were  accustomed  to  receive  4^.  per  day  for  their 
attendance  on  their  parliamentary  duties,  and 
the  Burgesses  of  Cities,  and  Boroughs,  2*.  per 
day  for  the  like  attendance.  These  respective 
sums  are  equivalent  to  those  of  40^.  and  20^.  at 
the  present  time.  At  that  early  period  the  seat 
of  Parliament  was  not  fixed,  as  at  the  present 
day  (4).  The  Senate  was,  occasionally,  convened 
at  Reading,  York,  and  other  places  besides 
Westminster  ;  and  it  is  observed  by  Prynne,  in 
his  "  Register  of  Parliamentary  Writs,"  that 
these  wages  had  no  other  origin  than  that  prin- 
ciple of  natural  equity,  and  justice,  "  qui  sentit 
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commodum,  debet  sentire  et  onus : ''  that  is, 
''  he,  who  feels  the  advantage,  ought  also  to  feel 
the  burden."  The  attendance  of  Parliament,  in 
those  early  days,  was  accompanied  with  great 
inconvenience.  In  those  days  there  were  no 
turnpike  roads — no  rapidly-moving  carriages-^ 
no  quick,  and  regular,  conveyance  of  letters ; 
and  even  London  itself  had  few  amusements  to 
offer,  save  those  of  an  occasional  tournament, 
and  the  yet  more  barbarous  disports  of  the  Bear 
Garden  ; — there  were  no  operas — no  theatres — 
no  exhibitions  of  the  arts — no  literary  societies — 
no  meetings  of  the  Beau  Monde — but  the  gene- 
ral blank*  and  cheerless  gloom,  was  broken  in  on 
alone  by  the  wrangling  discord  of  factious  parties 
in  the  Senate.  Separated  by  distance,  and  the 
perils  of  the  road,  each  man  was,  for  a  time, 
banished,  as  it  were,  from  the  social  intercourse 
of  his  family,  and  his  only  comfort  was — to  think 
of  his  *'  dear  Margery  at  home"  (p.  200).  From 
these  circumstances,  in  those  early  times,  when 
(before  the  discovery  of  the  Spanish  Mines,  and 
the  invention  of  the  Bank  Note)  money  was, 
commercially  speaking,  dear,  it  was  not  esteemed 
a  dishonour,  that  a  Member  of  Parliament  should 
receive  wages ;  but,  however  reasonable  the 
thing,  yet,  in  some  instances,  the  burden  was 
felt  to  be  so  heavy,  that  boroughs  petitioned  to 
be  excused  the  privilege  of  the  return  of  Mem- 
bers to  the  Senate.  By  agreement  between  the 
member  and  his  constituents  the  monied  pay- 
ment was  sometimes  dispensed  with  ;  *'  and  the 
editor  of  Glaoville's  '  Reports'  has  given  in  the 
preface,  (p.  23,)  the  copy  of  a  curious  agreement 
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between  John  Strange,  the  Member  for  Dun- 
ifich,  and  his  electors,  in  the  third  of  Edward 
IV.,  1463,  in  which  the  member  covenants, 
*  whether  the  Parliament  hold  long  time  or 
short,  or  whether  it  fortune  to  be  prorogued, 
that  he  will  take  for  his  wages  only  a  cade  and 
half  a  barrel  of  herringSy  to  be  delivered  by 
Christmas.'  "  *  "  It  is  said,  that  Andrew  Mar- 
vell,  who  was  member  for  Hull,  in  the  parlia- 
ment after  the  Restoration,  was  the  last  person 
in  the  country  who  received  wages  from  his 
constituents."!  The  sum  of  32/.  125.,  paid  by 
the  City  of  Salisbury  to  Jofltt  If^Alt  and 
William  Hore  for  their  services  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-three  days,  as  the  Burgesses  in  Par- 
liament, is  equal  in  these,  our,  days,  to  £326 ! 

On  All  Souls'  Day,  in  the  36th  year  of 
Henry,  the  Sixth,  1457,  Jlol^lt  IfHSLlXt  was 
elected  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Salisbury  for  the 
second  time;  and  a  stronger  proof  than  this 
could  not  be  given,  that,  from  his  former  good 
conduct  in  the  Chair,  he  well  merited  from  liis 
fellow-citizens  this  enviable  distinction. 

In  the  following  year,  1458,  in  consequence 
of  the  use  of  highly  improper,  and  violent,  lan- 
guage at  the  councils  of  the  Corporation,  a  bye- 
law  was  made ;  and  a  fine  of  3^.  4c/;  was  imposed 
on  each  person  so  offending,  with  exception 
of  JOJ^tt  fUtAlUf  (and  another,)  on  whom 
the  fine  of  20^.  was  to  be  levied  for  the  first — 
405.  for  the  second,  and — imprisonment  to  be 

•  Christianas  Notes  to  Blackstone's  *•  Commentaries,"  Vol. 
I.  p.  174. 
t  Ibid. 
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awarded  for  the  third,  offence.  You  will  here, 
gentle  reader,  be  disposed  to  censure  the  con- 
duct of  the  Hero  of  my  humble  History  ;  and 
so,  in  good  faith — am  I  ;  but  I  ween,  that 
our  censure  varies  in  degree.  You,  per- 
chaunce,  consider  JlOJ^tt  If^SLllt  as  a  man  over- 
bearing, and  rudely  abusive — quick  in  wrath, 
and — difficult  to  appease.  You,  mayhap,  will 
say,  that  these  superior,  and  heavier,  fines 
are  disgraceful  to  him ;  but  to  this  I  do  not 
yield  assent.  Let  us  look  on  the  other  side  of 
the  picture.  I  regard  JlOJ^tt  iB^AlI^  as  a  man 
truly  independent,  and  ashamed  of  doing  an 
action,  which  bore  even  the  semblance  of  dis- 
honour—willing to  do  good — "  to  seek  peace, 
and  ensue  it," — and  to  do  to  others  even  as  he 
would  be  done  unto.  Jloj^ll  iB^AlI^  lived  in  an 
age,  rude  in  itself — "  when  literature  "  (which 
softens  men's  manners)  "  was  in  abeyance"  (p. 
125).  It  is  a  most  true  observation,  that  many 
a  man  will  unite  to  do  that  in  the  herd^  which  he 
would  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  to  do  as  an  indi- 
vidual. When  acting  in  the  mass,  each  man 
supposes,  that  lie  is  standing  in  the  shade,  and 
is  unseen.  It  will  here  be  asserted,  that  I  think 
— I  speak — I  act — ungenerously,  but — I  will 
not  be  beaten  from  my  position.  I  have  heard 
it,  unblushingly,  asserted,  that  a  man  in  public 
life  is  not  bound  by  the  same  laws  of  honour, 
which  should  guide  his  private  conduct.  I  as- 
sert, and,  with  frankness,  maintain,  that  there 
are  those,  who  will  join  in  a  public  action,  from 
which,  in  private  life,  they  would  turn  with  dis- 
gust, and  disdain.   Thus  in  the  councils  of  the 
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public  body,  to  which  Jlotlll  9tSllt  belonged, 
measures  may  have  been  proposed,  and  supported, 
at  which  his  honest  heart  recoiled ;  and,  in  his 
resistance  to  these,  he  may,  in  expressions,  have 
given  way  to  an  undue  warmth  of  temper.  Here, 
gentle  reader,  you  will  say,  that,  as  a  Christian, 
it  was  his  duty  to  curb  that  warmth  of  temper : 
I  grant  this — but  recollect  again,  that  the  Hero 
of  our  History  lived  in  the  dark  ages,  when  the 
precepts  of  the  Stoic  Philosophy  were  fallen 
into  oblivion,  and  when  the  Christian  Virtues 
did  not  shine  so  refulgent  as  at  present.  The 
weight  of  the  fine,  you  will  again  say,  marks  the 
peculiarly  offensive  conduct  of  Jl^fltt  iB^AlIf  I 
— not  at  all  so,  my  gentle  reader,— it  marks  him 
as  a  man  of  very  superior  affluence ;  and,  guided 
by  the  good  sense  of  his  cooler  moments,  I  have 
no  doubt,  that  he,  with  the  greatest  willingness, 
joined  in — ay,  mayhap,  proposed — the  greatness 
of  the  fine  for  the  purpose  of  curbing  those 
ebullitions  of  an  hasty  temper,  which,  you  may 
depend,  he  was  the  first  to  condemn. 

That  I  am  well  sanctioned  in  taking  this 
favourable  view  of  the  question,  and  thus  vin- 
dicating the  character  of  one,  who  is  not  here  to 
vindicate  himself,  does,  I  think,  appear  from 
the  fact,  that,  subsequently,  the  citizens  of  Sa- 
lisbury repeatedly  elected  JlOJ^tt  II^AUF  as  their 
Mayor,  and  as  their  Burgess  in  Parliament,  an 
homage  instinctively  paid  to  virtue. 

In  the  same  year,  1458,  JlOJ^tt  f^All^  was 
appointed  an  Alderman  of  St.  Martin's  Ward ; 
an  office  then  of  repute,  but  now  held  by  the 
beadles,  or  sergeants-at-mace.    I  am  not  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  peculiar  duties  of  this  office, 
nor  is  its  developement  at  all  important. 

Renewed  honours  awaited  Jlofltt   WtSllt^ 
He  was,  in  the  39th,  or  last,  year  of  Henry,  the 
Sixth,  1460,  chosen,  for  the  second  time.  Burgess 
of  the  City  of  Salisbury.    This  Parliament  was 
summoned  to  meet  at "  Westmy nstre"  on  the  7th 
of  October  in  that  year.    This  was  an  eventful 
year.    The  contest  between  the  Houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster  was  then  raging  in  all  its  fury. 
The  battle  of  Northampton  had  recently  taken 
place,  in  which  the  Lancastrians  were  sorely 
defeated  by  the  Earl  of  March,  (afterwards  Ed- 
ward, the  Fourth,)  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
The  heroic,  and  spirited,  Queen  Margaret  was 
constrained  to  fly  with  her  son,  the  young  Prince 
of  Wales.  The  victors  found  the  unhappy  Henry 
nearly  alone  in  his  tent,  but  treated  him  with 
kindness,  and  removed  him  to  London,  where 
he  was  lodged  in  the  Bishop's  Palace.    Infor- 
mation was  immediately  sent  into  Ireland  to 
acquaint  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  with  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  the  battle  of  Northampton  ;  and 
to  entreat  his  return.    The  Yorkists  at  home,  in 
the  mean  time,  usurped  the  sovereign  power ; 
and,  in  the  name  of  the  reigning  king,  issued 
writs,  dated  on  the  30th  of  July,  for  the  fresh 
election  of  Knights,  and  Burgesses,  for  a  Par- 
liament to  meet  at  Westminster  on   the  fol- 
lowing 7th  of  October.    The  City  of  Salisbury 
responded  (as  before  observed)  by  again  com- 
mitting the  important  trust  to  Jlotitt  WiSll$ 
as  one  of  the  Burgesses.     This   Parliament 
had  important  business  to  transact — it  had  to 
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liament  from  the  6th  of  July  to  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber following.  So  well  satisfied  were  the  citizens 
of  Salisbur}^  with  their  worthy  Burgess,  JlOJ^It 
f^All^t  that  they  again  elected  him  to  support 
their  interests  in  the  Senate  for  the  third  time. 
''  So  many  of  the  nobility  had  fallen  in  battle, 
or  died  on  the  scaffold,  or  had  been  driven  into 
exile,  that  there  remained  only  one  duke,  four 
earls,  one  viscount,  and  twenty-nine  barons,  who 
were  summoned  to  this  parliament.*'  *  Very 
important  affairs  were  submitted  to  its  consi- 
deration, but  which  were  settled  without  diffi- 
culty. The  accession  of  Edward,  the  Fourth,  was 
confirmed,  all  the  previous  Acts  enacted  against 
the  House  of  York,  and  its  adherents,  were  dis- 
annulled, and  many  other  measures  were  de- 
clared for  the  purpose  of  effectually  supplanting 
the  interests  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  and 
confirming  those  of  the  House  of  York.  How 
long  this  Parliament  sat,  prior  to  its  dissolution, 
I  am  not  certain ;  but,  I  presume,  not  full  two 
years,  as  it  is  recorded  by  Stow,  that,  on  "  the 
29th  of  April,"  (1463,)  **  began  a  parliament  at 
Westminster."  That  Jol^tt  f^dUe  did  his  duty 
in  the  afore-mentioned  Jirst  Parliament  of  Ed- 
ward, the  Fourth,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt. 

From  an  entry  in  the  Leger  of  the  Corpo- 
ration it  appears,  that  JlOfltt  iH^All^  and  his 
Colleague  were  paid,  as  wages  for  fifty-five 
days,  at  the  rate  of  12rf.  per  day,  being  2/.  15*. 
to  each — a  sum  of  money,  which,  united,  is  now 
equal  to  that  of  55/. 

I  must  here  remark,  that,  as  the  Burgesses 

♦  Henry's  Hist,  of  BriUin,  Vol.  ix.  p.  180. 
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were,  by  law,  entitled  to  the  wages  of  25.  per 
d^y>  JlOJ^It  f^All^  and  his  Colleague  proved 
their  generous  feelings  towards  the  City  by  the 
remittance  of  one  half  of  the  slender  remunera- 
tion, to  which  they  were  entitled  for  their  ser- 
vices, and  the  many,  and  great,  inconveniences, 
which  they  suffered  from  the  perils  of  the  ways 
— the  harassing  fatigues  of  legislation,  and — the 
temporary  banishment  from  those,  who  were 
most  dear  to  them. 

I  cannot  find,  that  JlOtitt  fi^All^  was  for  any 
future  parliament  re-elected  by  his  fellow-citi- 
zens to  serve  them  as  their  Burgess  ;  but,  gentle 
reader,  rest  assured,  that  this  was  not  from  re- 
luctance on  their  part,  but  that  he  declined  the 
willingly-proffered  honour.  He  had  already 
served  them  faithfully  in  three  successive  par- 
liaments to  his  great  inconvenience  from  bodily 
fatigue — from  the  necessary  neglect  of  his  ex- 
tensive mercantile  concerns,  and — from  the  de- 
privation of  the  solace,  and  company,  of  his 
beloved  family — moreover,  he  now  began  to 
wax  in  years,  and  was  unequal  to  the  wonted 
exertions  of  his  younger  days.  Well  sanctioned^ 
therefore,  was  JlOfllt  iB^flUf  in  retiring  from  the 
representation,  as  a  Burgess,  of  the  fair  Citie  of 
Salisburie;  but  retire  he  did,  as  we  may  well 
believe,  with  the  regret,  and  esteem,  of  all  his 
fellow-citizens. 

The  esteem,  which  I  have  assigned  to  JlOfltt 
f^AlI^t  there  is  no  doubt,  was  his  real  desert ; 
and,  that  it  did  not  forsake  him,  we  have  now  an 
unequivocal  proof,  since  in  the  4th  year  of  Ed- 
ward, the  Fourth,  1464,  he  was,  for  the  third  time, 
elected  Mayor  of  the  gallanle  Citie  of  SaUshuriCj 
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an  honour  unsought  by  him,  but  a  grateful  boon 
from  his  loving  friends,  and  neighbours — an 
undeniable  testimony  of  confidence,  and  esteem, 
alike  honourable  to  him,  and  to  them. 

There  now  arose  circumstances  of  great  in- 
terest, and  eventful  to  all  parties  concerned ; 
and,  believe  me,  gentle  re^^ev— whoever  thou 
art — the  following  recital  will  not  be  ungratify- 
ing  to  you. 

During  the  mayoralty  of  Jlol^tt  Vlt^Wt  for  the 
previously-mentioned  year  of  1464  violent  dis- 
putes arose  between  the  City  and  the  Bishop  of 
that  sera,  who  was  Richard  Beauchamp.  By  the 
charter  of  Henry,  the  Third,  the  manorial  rights, 
in,  and  over,  the  City  of  New  Sarum,  were  granted 
to  the  Bishop  (and  his  successors)  to  as  full  an 
extent,  as  his  predecessors  enjoyed  heretofore 
in,  and  over,  the  ancient  City.  Though  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  City  did  enjoy 
certain  immunities,  yet  the  episcopal  yoke 
fretted  them — they  did  not  relish  the  imperium 
in  imperio — they  often  took  occasion  to  exhibit 
these  feelings ;  and,  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Simon 
de  Gandavo,  instigated,  in  the  year  1315,  by  the 
pressure  of  either  real  or  imaginary  grievances, 
they  appealed  to  the  King,  and  sought  permis- 
sion to  renounce  those  privileges,  which  they 
enjoyed  under  the  protection  of  the  Bishop  as 
their  manorial  lord — to  be  allowed  to  go  forth 
from  the  genial  warmth  of  his  fostering  wing, 
and — in  short,  that  their  City  should  be  freed 
from  the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop« 
The  Crown,  willing,  I  presume,  to  convince 
these  contumacious  Citizens  (and,  in  them,  to 
convince  others)  of  the  folly  of  endeavouring  to 
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throw  off  the  feudal  yoke,  (for  which  the  age 
was  not  yet  ripe,)  yielded  to  their  prayer ;  and; 
probably,  joined  its  influence  to  that  of  the 
Bishop  in  frustrating  the  success  of  restless 
ambition.  The  trade  of  Salisbury  declined, 
and  the  Citizens  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to 
resume  the  salutary  yoke.  In  their  own  lan- 
guage they  admitted,  that,  "  from  being  mem- 
bers of  a  city,  to  which  it  had  been  glorious  to 
pertain,  they  were  become  a  derision  to  the 
people,  and  their  daily  song."  Yet,  however,  a 
yoke  is — a  yoke,  whether  its  pressure  be  soft 
as  that  of  silk,  or  galling  as  that  of  iron ;  and 
the  turbulent  mind  is  as  uneasy  under  the 
one  as  the  other — is  ill-disposed  to  yield 
even  to  the  imaginary  weight  of  superior  autho- 
rity. The  Citizens  of  Salisbury  were,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  during  the  dark  middle-ages, 
eager  to  avail  themselves  of  any  opportunity  to 
assert  independence  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
rights  of  the  Bishop  as  their  feudal  lord. 

Such  an  occasion  now  presented  itself  in  the 
days  of  Jotllt  f^alle^  Near  the  Church  of  St. 
Thomas,  and  Godmanstone  Chantry,  (pertaining 
to  that  Church,)  was  a  piece  of  land,  small  in 
itself,  but  of  importance  sufficient  to  raise  mighty 
feuds.  I  regret,  that  I  cannot  decidedly  point 
out  this  piece  of  ground  ;  but  I  strongly  conjec- 
ture, that  it  was  the  area  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Church ;  and,  that  the  Chantry  of  Robert 
Godmanstone*  was  that  space  of  the  north  aisle, 
included  between  the  chancel  and  the  present 

*  The  family  of  Godmanstone ,  probably,  originated  from 
Godmanstone,  in  Dorsetshire. — £.  D. 
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vestry-room.  The  similar  space  at  the  east  end 
of  the  south  aisle  was  the  chantry  of  William 
Swayne,  as  is  apparent  from  the  inscription  on 
the  beams,  &c.  This  latter  chantry  was  founded 
by  William  Swayne,  merchant,  of  the  City  of 
Salisbury,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Jloj^tt 
f^All^t  l>^i^g  elected  together  with  him  as 
Burgess  for  the  City  in  the  39th  year  of  Henry, 
the  Sixth.  It  appears  from  the  '^  Institutiones" 
in  the  Bishop's  Registry,  that  this  chantry  was 
founded  about  the  year  1472  ;  and,  that  William 
Swayne  himself  then^  first,  presented  to  it  ''  Ri- 
cardus  Be  ton"  as  Priest,  we  must  presume,  to 
'^  pray'*  (as  it  is  recorded  in  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage on  the  transverse  beams)  ''  for  the  soul 
of  James,  the  Father  of  William  Swayne." 

The  chantr}%  founded  by  Robert  Godmaston, 
or  Godmanstone,  was,  probably,  (as  before  ob- 
served,) on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  and 
was  a  much  earlier  foundation,  as  I  find  a  de- 
cided presentation  to  it  in  the  year  1415;  and 
it  evidently  appears,  that  this  was  not  the  first 
presentation.  The  point  of  contention  then,  it 
does  appear  to  me,  was  the  right  of  possession 
to  the  ground  on  the  north  side  of  the  Church* 
and  of  this  chantry.  A  claim  to  it  was  made  by 
William  Swayne ;  but  I  am  in  ignorance  as  to  its 
foundation,  and  am  left  to  draw  this  inference 
alone,  that  he  was  the  owner  (and,  perhaps,  the 
resident)  of  an  adjoining  house,  and  affirmed, 
that  this  piece  of  ground  pertained  to  it — that 
it  was  within  his  curtilage.  He  claimed  it  as 
his  full  right,  and  utterly  exempt  from  all  in- 
terference of  the  Corporation,  or  of  the  Bishop* 
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or  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  These  parties 
thought  otherwise,  and  also  made  their  several 
claims.  The  Corporation,  probably,  contended, 
that  it  was  a  waste  piece  of  ground  within  the 
body  of  the  City,  that  it  was  never  appropriated, 
and  was  utterly  distinct  from  the  line  of  the 
streets,  which  was  originally  assigned  for  the 
structure  of  dwellings,  and  for  each  of  which 
pecuniary  acknowledgments  were  stipulated 
from  the  oldest  times  of  the  City.  Such  argu-> 
ments  were,  probably,  met  on  the  part  of  the 
Bishop  by  the  affirmation,  that  the  ground, 
though  apparently  waste,  and  unappropriated, 
was  yet  part  and  parcel  of  his  manor,  and  that 
he  should  not  permit  either  William  Swayne  or 
the  City  to  convert  it  to  any  use  without  a  pe- 
cuniary, and  periodical,  acknowledgment  to  him 
as  the  Lord  of  the  Fee ;  indeed,  that  he  should 
not  permit  either  of  them  to  hold  it  on  any  stipu* 
lation,  as  he  could  not  assent,  that  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Martyr,  St.  Thomas  k  Becket,  should 
be  obtrusively  blocked  up  by  surrounding  build-^ 
ings,  or  that  secular  pursuits  should  be  carried 
on  immediately  beneath  its  sacred  walls  to  the 
scandal  of  all  good  men,  and  the  interruption  of 
those  devoutly  attending  on  its  Holy  Services ; 
indeed,  that  he  should  reserve  it  for  the  purpose, 
if  necessary,  of  enlarging  the  parochial  ceme- 
tery. The  Dean  and  Chapter,  probably,  made 
their  claim  to  this  piece  of  ground,  as  a  portion 
of  the  cemetery  of  the  adjoining  Church  of  St. 
Thomas  k  Becket,  of  which  they  were  patrons. 

Such  were,  as  I  think,  the  grounds,  on  which 
the  several  claims  were  supported ;  however, 
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gentle  reader,  you  may  yourself  regard  these 
arguments  as  the  workings  of  a  fervid,  and 
fertile,  imagination. 

Repeated  contests,  in  times  past,  had  arisen 
between  the  City  and  the  Bishop  in  the  main- 
tenance of  his  feudal  rights.  In  the  time  of 
Bishop  Simon  de  Gandavo,  who  occupied  the 
See  from  1297  to  1315,  serious  disputes  arose, 
which  led  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  Citizens  in 
their  then  unreasonable,  and  ambitious,  views. 
Again,  in  the  year  1395,  new,  and  very  violent, 
dissensions  arose  between  the  City  of  Salisbury 
and  the  Bishop ;  and,  with  reference  to  these 
proceedings,  I  beg  permission  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Mr.  Hatcher's  "  Historical 
and  Descriptive  Account  of  Old  and  New  Sarum, 
or  Salisbury:"  "In  consequence"  (says  he) 
"  of  various  trespasses,  and  other  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  encroachment,  committed  against  the 
Bishop,  and  the  Members  of  the  Church,  an 
appeal  was  made  in  1395  to  the  King  and  his 
Council.  The  cause  was  decided  against  the 
Mayor  and  Citizens,  who  were  required  to 
enter  into  a  general  recognizance,  that  they 
would  obey  the  judgment  of  the  Council,  and 
conduct  themselves  thereafter  peaceably  and 
obediently,  under  the  penalty  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds.  Two  hundred  of  the  citizens,  also, 
were  selected  by  name,  apparently  as  more  dis-. 
tinguished  offenders,  and  required  to  enter  into 
special  recognizances,  of  one  thousand  pounds 
each  to  the  same  effect.  The  copy  of  this  re- 
cognizance is  given  in  Madox's  ^  Firma  Burgi,' 
p.  142,  note. 
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The  height  and  violence  of  the  feuds,  just 
referred  to,  are  strongly  marked  by  the  excessive 
weight  of  the  recognizances  demanded.  The 
author  of  the  *'  Antiquitates  Sarisburienses'* 
(Dr,  Ledwych)  infers,  (but  only  on  presumptive 
grounds,)  that  these  dire  proceedings  arose  from 
the  attempts  of  the  Bishop,  John  Waltham,  to 
suppress  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe,  which  were 
then  gaining  strength.  This  might  have  been 
partly  the  cause ;  but  I  think  it  very  insufficient 
to  account  for  disturbances  of  so  serious  a  nature. 
By  the  judgment  of  the  King  and  his  Council 
we  may  well  conclude,  that  the  whole  of  the 
City  had  arisen  against  the  Bishop;  yet,  ad- 
mitting, that  the  disciples  of  Wickliffe  were  then 
strenuously  endeavouring  to  spread  their  doc- 
trines, I  cannot  but  believe,  that  Papistry,  in  its 
undiminished  sway,  still  held  its  influence  over 
the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Citizens 
of  Salisbury.  Waltham  possessed  a  proud  spirit; 
and,  probably,  maintained  his  manorial  rights 
with  great  vigour ;  and  hence,  more  probably, 
arose  those  great  contentions.  The  times  were 
rude,  and  boisterous— K>f  mingled  superstition, 
and  turbulence  ;  and,  when  I  view  the  tremen- 
dous judgment  of  the  regal  court,  I  must  pre- 
sume, that  the  decision  sought  to  ensure  the 
personal  safety  of  the  Bishop  against  the  riotous 
excesses  of  the  day.  The  value  of  money  is  now 
more  than  tenfold  that  of  that  period ;  but  let 
us  take  the  difference  at  that  criterion.  The 
Mayor  and  Corporation  were  bound  in  a  general 
recognizance  of  20,000/.,  equal  to  the  sum  of 
200,000/.,  and  two  hundred  of  the  Citizens  were 
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bound  in  special  recognizances  of  1000/.  each, 
equal  to  sums  of  10,000/.  each.  Thus,  in  my  opi- 
nion, did  the  King  and  Privy  Council  seek  to  se- 
cure the  personal  safety  of  the  Bishop  through  the 
impending,  and  certain^  ruin  of  the  City,  should 
his  personal  safety  be  endangered.  I  am  strongly 
sanctioned  in  this  conjecture  by  the  astounding 
fact,  that  Bishop  Ayscough,  within  sixty  years 
after,  was,  at  Edington,  a  village  near  Westbury, 
Wilts,  dragged  from  the  altar,  as  he  was  cele- 
brating mass,  by  his  own  tenantry,  and  bar- 
barously murdered  on  a  neighbouring  hill. 

The  question,  as  to  the  right  of  the  posses- 
sion of  this  small,  yet  important,  piece  of  ground, 
came  on  for  decision  before  the  King,  Edward, 
the  Fourth,  and  his  Council,  in  the  days  of 
Ayscough's  Successor — in  the  episcopacy  of 
Richard  Beauchamp.  The  conservation  of  the 
episcopal  rights  could  not  have  fallen  into  better 
hands.  The  Bishops  of  those  early  days  were 
more  often  men  of  business  than  in  the  present 
times.  Beauchamp  had  repeatedly  been  em- 
ployed by  his  Sovereign  in  affairs  of  diplomacy. 
He  had  great  skill  in  architecture,  and  was 
**  justly  considered  as  the  Wickham  of  his  age.** 
He  was  Dean  of  Windsor  as  well  as  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  Nobly  allied,  and  a  personal  favourite 
with  the  King,  it  is  no  wonder  that  JlOJ^tt  f^^All^ 
considered  a  reference  to  the  King  and  Privy 
Council  of  the  existing  disputes  between  the 
City  and  the  Bishop  as  on  unequal  terms,  and 
we  cannot  be  surprised,  that  William  Swayne 
and  his  claim  were  lost  sight  of  amidst  the 
smoke,  and  dust,  raised  by  the  two  great  rival 
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combatants,  the  City,  and  the  Bishop.  These 
seem  to  have  been  the  only  contending  parties, 
as  the  claim  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  it  is 
likely,  merged  in  that  of  the  Bishop  in  the  im- 
plied reliance,  that,  if  he  were  successful,  he 
would  form  no  ultimate  arrangement,  which 
should  be  injurious  to  their  interests.  In  what 
manner  the  claim  as  to  the  right  to  the  ground 
terminated — history  does  not  say.  We  may 
infer,  I  think,  that  it  was  justly  decided  ia 
favour  of  the  Bishop  ;  and  that  he  subsequently 
permitted  it  to  be  used  as  an  additional  ceme- 
tery for  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas. 

The  pending  discussions,  however,  led  to 
other  circumstances,  recorded  in  the  Annals  of 
the  City;  and  which  must  have  formed  a  most 
important  epoch  in  the  life  of  JlOtitt  f^All^^ 
It  is  now  my  duty  to  detail  these  circumstances, 
and  to  lay  before  my  reader  the  interesting  cor- 
respondence, to  which  they  gave  rise. 

The  disputes  between  the  City  and  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  were  now  (as  heretofore) 
submitted  to  the  King,  and  his  Privy  Council ; 
and  I  can  have  no  doubt,  that  Edward,  the 
Fourth,  presided  on  that  occasion.  He  was 
very  partial  to  an  attendance  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  legal  Courts.  It  is  recorded  by  honest 
John  Stow,  that  "  In  Michaelmas  term"  (1462^) 
'^  King  Edward  sate  in  the  Kings  bench  three 
daies  togither  in  open  court  to  vnderstand  how 
his  lawes  were  executed.*'  It  also  appears  by 
the  Paston  Letters,  that,  about  the  same  time, 
he  personally  attended  at  the  Assizes  for  Cam- 
bridgeshire; and  it  is  related  by  Gale,  in  his 
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•*  History  of  Croyland,"  (Vol.  I.  p.  569,)  that  he 
accompanied  the  Judges  in  their  circuits  in  the 
year  1477,  in  order  to  support  them,  and  see, 
that  the  laws  were  put  into  execution.  When, 
therefore,  these  violent  disputes  between  the 
City  of  Salisbury  and  Bishop  Beauchamp  were 
referred  to  this  active  King,  and  his  Privy 
Council,  we  may  well  believe,  that  he  (interested, 
as  he  must  have  felt,  in  the  welfare  of  his  gaodlie 
Citie  of  Salishurie — anxious,  as  he  must  have 
been,  for  the  honour  of  his  favoured  Bishop) 
presided  in  person  at  the  inquiry  into  this  im* 
portant  case ;  and  it  was  in  reference  to  this 
event,  that  I  said,  (p.  46,)  that  Joj^tt  ^A\\t 
"  did,  probably,  beard  his  Monarch  on  the 
Throne," 

Before  this  active,  and  potent.  Sovereign 
did  he  appear,  in  company  with  others  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  City  of 
Salisbury — to  advocate  her  presumed  rights  in 
opposition  to  a  prelate,  whose  sway  he  had  good 
reason  to  fear  from  his  personal  abilities — his 
powerful  family  connexions — and  his  favour 
with  the  Sovereign.  JlOfltt  iH^All^  had  (as  is 
testified  by  Aubrey)  "  many  houses "  in  the 
City,  and  he,  probably,  had  prior  causes  of 
variance  with  the  Bishop  as  to  the  exercise  of 
his  feudal  claims  over  his  property.  JEfe,  as  the 
Mayor  of  the  City,  was  the  head  of  this  muni- 
cipal deputation  ;  and  in  him  was  justly  vested 
the  arduous  task  of  taking  the  lead  in  this  im- 
portant conference  in  defence  of  her  presumed 
rights. 

Under  the^e  naturally  biassed  feelings  did 
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the  intrepid  JlOfllt  f^^All^t  yet  conscious  of  the 
integrity  of  his  heart,  step  boldly  into  the  pre- 
sence of  his  King  M'ith  the  determination,  that 
he  would  do  his  duty;  and,  if  he  did  err  by 
doing  more  than  his  duty,  let  us  draw  the  veil 
over  the  infirmities  of  poor  human  nature — let 
us  believe,  that  his  errors  were  rather  those  of 
the  head  than  of  the  heart.  Elate  not  thyself, 
gentle  reader,  over  the  imagined  errors  of  the 
worthy  JlOfltt  f^^flU^  J  but  trow  you  well,  that, 
had  you  been  in  his  place,  with  this  powerful 
array  against  you — with  his  zeal  for  the  benefit 
of  his  native  City,  which  he  was  anxious  to 
prove  before  his  fellow-citizens — and  with  his 
feelings  of  real,  or  imagined,  private  wrongs,  I 
doubt,  whether  you  would  have  acted  much 
better — nay — I  doubt,  whether  you  would  not 
have  quailed — ay — whether  you  would  not  have 
turned  around,  and — winged  your  way. 

The  conference  proceeded  ;  and,  whatsoever 
were  the  merits,  or  the  demerits,  of  the  point' 
at  issue — howsoever  the  respective  parties  de- 
meaned themselves  towards  each  other,  it  does 
appear,  that  the  language  of  the  bluff  JlOtitt 
fi^AU^  gave  great  offence ;  and,  in  consequence, 
the  following  letter  was  transmitted,  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown,  to  the  Citizens  of  Salisbury : 

**  By  the  Kynge. 

"  Trusty  and  welbeloved  we  grete  you  wele  latynge  you 
wite*  that  nowe  late  John  Halle  youre  maire  toke  uppon  hym 
in  youre  name  and  his  to  opyn  and  shewe  unto  us  by  bille 
mater  of  variaunce  dependynge  be  twyxte  the  ryght  reverende 
fader  in  God  our  trusty  and  welbeloved  Conseilloui  the  Bis- 

•  knovr. 
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ibop  of  Sarum  on  that  one  partie  and  you  and  oure  Cite  of  the 
same  on  that  other  partie  atte  whiche  tyme  all  thoughe  the  seid 
reverende  Fader  in  that  mater  be  hadde  hyni  right  soberly 
discretely  and  to  the  peas  therof  right  conformablic  ofirynge 
to  abyde  in  the  same  the  rule  and  ordinaunce  of  us  and  oure 
Counsel  the  same  John  of  the  olde  rancour  and  malice  that  he 
hath  borne  towarde  the  saide  reverende  Fader  as  hit  shuide 
seme  contrary  to  his  parte  and  dute  brake  oute  of  the  seid 
mater  concernynge  the  seid  Cite  in  to  his  owen  matiers.  Wherby 
he  shewed  hym  self  right  cedicious  hasty  wilfull  and  of  full 
unwitty*  disposicon  in  consideracon  wherof  and  divers  other 
matiers  us  movyng  we  have  co'mytted  the  seid  John  Halle  in 
to  suche  a  place  as  he  shalbe  kepte  and  has  hit  apperteyneth 
to  us  to  do  of  right  unto  suche  tyme  as  we  shalbe  otherwise 
avised — Wherfore  sith  t  it  is  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  seid 
Cite  to  be  in  rule  and  governaunce  of  a  maire  and  governor 
durynge  the  tyme  that  the  seid  John  is  likly  to  be  absent  for 
dyvers  consideracons  and  also  that  he  is  nat  of  suche  sadnesset 
and  habilite  for  many  causes  as  shuide  s'rye§  necessarily  for 
the  good  and  politique  guydynge  of  the  same.  We  will  and 
desire  you  that  accordynge  to  suche  privileges  and  liberties  as 
by  oure  noble  progenitors  have  be  graunted  to  the  predecessours 
of  the  seid  Reverende  Fader  and  youre  predecessours — Ye  in 
all  goodly  haste  uppon  the  sight  of  thies  Letters  fully  applie 
and  dispose  you  to  procede  to  an  election  of  an  nother  mayre 
of  sad  II  sobre  and  discrete  disposicon  in  the  roome  and  place 
of  the  seid  John  the  same  p*sone1F  so  of  newe  to  be  chosyn 
to  take  his  power  and  auctorite  as  of  olde  tyme  hath  be  used. 
(5)  Yeven  undre  oure  signette  atte  oure  palois  of  Westmynstre 
the  xxii  day  of  Auguste. 

**  To  oure  trusty  and  welbeloved  the  Citezens  and  Commons 
of  the  Cite  of  Newe  Salisbury." 

Thus,  gentle  reader,  do  we  now  behold  our 
worthy  Hero  placed  in  durance  vile  for  having, 
incautiously,  given  way  to  an  impetuosity  of 
temper,  which  it  was  his  duty  as  a  Christian  to 
restrain.     Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  I  seek 

•  unwise,  or  headstrong,     f  since.      X  gravity,  steadiness.      §  serve. 
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wholly  to  defend  his  conduct— the  most  humbly 
reverence  was  due  to  his  august  Sovereign — the 
highest  respect  was  owing  to  the  station  of  hi^ 
right  reverend  Diocesan — and  a  modest  de- 
meanour should  have  been  observed  towards 
the  many  noble  Lords,  before  whom  he  stood — 
but  no — he  thought  the  City,  and  himself,  ag- 
grieved ;  and,  in  the  honesty  of  his  heart,  in 
too  plain  terms,  alas  !  for  himself,  he  told  them 
so.  We  must  fairly  impute  this  erroneous 
conduct  of  JOtltt  i^alle  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  in  which  he  lived — to  the  rudeness  of 
an  uncivilised  age,  and  not  to  a  premeditated 
desire  of  insult  to  his  Sovereign,  and  his  Noble 
Council.  Let  not,  therefore,  the  example  of 
JlOtitt  ^tUltf  in  the  present  day,  when  the 
respect  due  from  man  to  man  is  so  much  bettef 
understood,  be  made  the  pretext,  under  the  sent" 
blance  of  frankness  of  lieart-^of  insult  j  and  oppro* 
briunif  to  others. 

The  conduct  adopted  by  the  Citizens  of 
Salisbury,  on  this  occasion,  was  very  singular^ 
JlOtlU  ?^AU^  had  proceeded  to  the  palois  of 
his  Sovereign,  as  the  Mayor  of  the  City,  to 
plead  her  rights,  and  to  vindicate  himself,  and 
his  fellow-citizens— the  result  was — that  the 
prison-doors  were  opened,  and  again  closed  oil 
him;  and  his  brother-citizens  returned  abashed^ 
and  confounded,  and — without  their  worthy 
Mayor— they  returned  with  these  sad  news,  and 
bearing  with  them,  I  ween,  the  letter  of  their 
Sovereign,  directing  them,  "  in  all  goodly  haste,*' 
to  choose  "  an  nother  mayre,"  in  lieu  of  their 
late  respected  companion.  Behold  JlOl^tt  JUsAlt 
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close  pent  within  the  prison  walls !  his  mind  ab- 
sorbed in  the  thoughts  of — **  his  dear  Margery 
at  home/''  (p.  200).  Oh!  how  sadly  must  the 
heart  of  his  ladye  /aire  have  sunk  within  her  ! 
How  agitated  must  have  been  the  minds  of  his 
youthfiil  progeny !  Behold  the  wife  bereaved 
of  her  affectionate  husband! — the  children  of 
their  beloved  parent ! — uncertain  all  as  to  the 
issue  of  this  sad  affair ! — pitied  they  may  have 
been,  but  they  were  powerless  in  themselves ! 

It  will  here  be  asked,  what  did  the  Citizens? — 
nothing ! — disconcerted— dismayed — and  fearful 
to  move — fearful  of  further  displeasing  a  King, 
whose  well-known  character  told  them,  that  it 
was  most  dangerous  to  displease — they  did — 
nothing!  The  whole  City  of  Salisbury  was 
moved — to  sadness,  and — the  Citizens  thereof 
fell  into  a  lethargic  stupor  from  their  dire  mis- 
hap. Time  thus  rolled  on,  when  tlie  potent 
Sovereign  himself,  ever  awake  to  the  passing 
events  of  the  day,  aroused  them  by  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

"  By  the  Kynge. 
*^  Trusty  and  welbeloved  we  grete  you  wele  and  how  it  be 
that  we  late  addressed  unto  you  oure  L'res*  and  notyfyed  unto 
you  by  the  same  that  for  the  causes  and  consideracions  theryn 
contayned  We  had  co*mytted  to  warde  John  Halle  youre  Mayre 
of  the  Cite  of  Salisbury  and  willed  and  desired  you  for  the  seid 
considerac*ons  to  have  proceded  to  th'  ellecc*on  of  an  other 
maire  in  the  roome  and  place  of  the  seid  John  Yit  nathelesaef 
it  is  to  us  raported  to  oure  grete  marvaile  that  ye  have  nat  to 
doo  wherby  ye  have  ministred  unto  us  cause  of  grete  displeasure 
We  therfor  eftsones  \  write  unto  you  Willynge  and  chargynge 
you  that  ye  in  all  possible  haste  after  the  sight  of  theis  L'res 
fully  appHe  and  dispose  you  to  procede  to  an  ellection  of  an 

*  Letten.       t  nerertheleti.       X  early,  as  soon  m  possible. 
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other  mayre  of  oure  leid  Cite  of  tad  discrete  and  lobre  dispo- 
tic*on  in  the  place  of  the  seid  John  accordynge  to  oure  seid 
former  writynge  or  els  that  xii  or  viii  of  you  atte  the  leste  *  for 
and  in  the  name  of  you  all  appeare  before  us  and  the  Lords  of 
oure  Counsaile  atte  oure  palois  of  Westmynstre  in  the  Ocptes  f 
of  Michelmasse  next  co*mynge  to  shewe  the  cause  whi  ye  have 
not  performed  oure  seid  desire  and  co'maundement  and  to  an- 
swere  to  suche  thyngs  concernynge  the  same  as  then  shalbe 
laied  and  obiected  ayenste  you.  And  that  ye  faile  nat  herof  as 
ye  woll  aboide  the  lawfull  peril]  that  of  the  contrary  may  ensue 
Yeuen  undre  oure  signette  atte  oure  seid  palois  the  xxiii  day  of 
Septembre. 

**  To  oure  trusty  and  welbeloved  the  Citezens  and  Co*mons 
of  the  Cite  of  Newe  Salisbury.' 
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The  foregoing  letter  was  dated  on  the  23d 
of  September.  It  was,  probably,  delayed  some 
short  time,  before  it  was  forwarded,  in  the  vain 
expectation,  that  Edward,  the  Fourth,  would 
even  yet  receive  tidings,  that  the  tardy  Citizens 
of  Salisbury  had  elected  *^  an  nother  mayre  of 
sad  sobre  and  discrete  disposic'on  ;"  but  no! — 
such  tidings  of  obedience  to  his  determined  will 
did  still  not  reach  him  ;  the  letter  of  the  Crown 
was  then  forwarded,  not  by  post,  but,  as  we 
may  well  presume,  by  an  express  messenger, 
who  was  yet  somewhat  longer  impeded  from 
the  then  bad  state  of  the  roads.  By  the  arrival 
of  the  messenger  it  was  plainly  proved,  that  the 
potent  Sovereign  did  neither  sleep,  nor  slum- 
ber, and  revived  consternation  ran  throughout 
the  City.  The  messenger,  probably  arrived  on 
Saturday  the  10th  of  October,  as  a  Convocation 
seems  to  have  been  hastily  held  on  the  Sunday 
after  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael ;  and  we  may  rest 
assured,   that  nought  but  the  most  pressing 

*  l«iist.        t  Ocuvei  of  Mich.  8  dsjrt  from  the  10th  Oct  indutire. 
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exigency  would  have  induced  the  good  people 
of  Salisbury  to  have  held  a  public  meeting  on 
the  Sabbath  Day.  The  vital  interests  of  the  City 
appeared  at  stake;  and  they,  doubtlessly »  feared 
further,  and  impending,  danger  to  their  re- 
spected fellow-citizen,  JlOfllt  WiSlll$f  if  they 
longer  disregarded  this  second  letter  of  their 
Sovereign.  The  minute  of  the  Convocation,  as 
it  stands  in  the  Leger  of  the  City,  is,  (in  mo- 
dern language,)  as  follows: 

**  At  a  convocation  held  on  the  Sunday  next  after  the  feast  of 
St.  Michael,  in  the  5th  of  Edward,  the  Fourth,  before  William 
Wotton,  lieutenant  of  the  office  of  the  Mayoralty  of  the  City  of 
New  Sarum,  in  the  absence  of  John  Halle,  Mayor  of  the  same 
City.  It  is  a^eed  that  William  Wotton,  William  Hore  the 
elder,  John  Wyse,  draper,  John  Hylle,  William  Shyrwode,  Guy 
Rutter,  Nichs.  Mason,  brewer,  William  Pole,  tavemer,  and 
Thomas  Loker,  in  the  place  and  name  of  all  the  Citizens  of  the 
City  aforesaid,  by  virtue  and  authority  of  Jjetters  Patent  under 
the  Common  Seal  then  and  there  publicly  sealed,  should  certify 
to  our  Lord  the  King  the  cause  or  causes  why  they  cannot 
proceed  to  the  election  of  a  Mayor  in  the  room  and  place  of 
John  Halle." 

,  The  Corporate  Body  then  assembled,  justly 
dismayed  by  this  renewed  application  from 
their  powerful,  and  energetic.  Monarch,  unani* 
mously  resoWed,  that  the  following  address 
should  be  presented  to  him  : 

**  High  and  myghty  and  moste  Christian  prince  oure  all 
moste  doubted  liege  Lord  Willm  Wotton  lieutenant^  and  de- 
pute of  th'office  of  Mayraltie  of  the  Cite  of  Newe  Sarum  in 
the  absence  of  John  Halle  mayre  of  the  seid  Cite  Citezens 
ttnd  Commons  of  the  Cite  aforeseid  notifie  to  youre  highnetse 
ihat  where  nowe  late  it  pleased  youre  highnesse  to  addresse 
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yourc  honorable  L'rcs  pf  privic  signet  unto  us  yonre  seid 
Citezens  and  Com*ons  by  the  whiche  we  nndrestonde  that  for 
certayne  causes  and  considerac'ons  movynge  youre  higknesse 
the  seid  John  Halle  is  com'ytted  to  warde — and  also  that  we 
shulde  applie  and  dispose  us  to  an  election  of  a  nother  mayre 
of  sadde  discrete  rule  and  good  disposicion  in  the  rome  and 
place  of  the  seid  John — and  also  it  sithen*  hath  liked  yor. 
highnesse  to  addresse  youre  other  Ures  undre  youre  privie  sig- 
nette  to  us  yor.  trewe  ora tours  undre  the  name  of  Burgeses  and 
Inhabitaunts  of  the  seid  Cite  Willynge  and  chargynge  us  by 
vertu  of  the  same  fully  to  applie  and  dispose  us  to  procede  to 
the  seid  ellecion  accordynge  to  yor.  seid  former  writynge  or  els 
that  xii  or  viii  of  us  atte  the  leste  for  and  in  the  name  of  us  all 
shulde  appere  before  youre  highnesse  and  the  lordes  of  yor. 
noble  Counseyll  atte  yor.  palays  of  Westmynstre  in  the  Ocptasf 
of  Mychelmasse  next  com'ynge  to  shewe  the  cause  whye  we 
have  natte  performed  yor.  seid  desire  and  com*aundement  as  in 
yor.  seid  Urcs  to  yor.  highnesse  more  playnly  it  may  appere. 
Besechynge  yor.  highnesse  of  yor.  moste  noble  and  habundaunt 
grace  as  humble  and  as  lowly  as  any  pore  trewe  ligemen  may 
their  lige  lorde  to  aniytte  before  youre  moste  notable  persone 
and  youre  lordes  of  youre  Counseyll  Will'm  Wotton  Will'm 
Hore  th'elder  John  Wysc  draper  John  Hylle  WilKm  Shyrwode 
Guydo  Rutter  Nicholas  Mason  WilFm  Pole  and  Thomas  Loker 
Citezens  and  Inhabitaunts  of  the  seid  Cite  whiche  be  chosen 
and  assigned  in  the  name  of  us  all  Citezens  of  ye  seid  Cite 
yevynge  J  thaym  full  power  and  auctorite  by  thes  oure  writynge 
scaled  undre  the  common  scale  of  the  seid  Cite  to  utter  and 
declare  to  youre  highnesse  the  causes  why  we  proceded  nat  to 
tirelleccion  of  a  newe  maire  to  occupie  in  the  rome  and  place 
of  the  seid  John  Halle  accordynge  to  yor.  seid  writynge  and 
com*aundement  and  we  shall  pray  to  God  for  you." 

It  may  be  remembered,  that,  in  his  second 
letter,  the  displeased  Monarch  desired  the  Ci- 
tizens of  Salisbury,  "  in  all  possible  haste,"  to 
proceed  to  the  election  of  another  mayor,  or  else 
that  xii,  or  viii,  of  them  at  the  least  should  attend 
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before  him,  and  his  Council,  at  his  <^  palois  of 
Westmynstre,'*  and  render  reason,  wherefore 
they  had  not  duly  obeyed  the  injunction  of  his 
letter.  He  thus -proffered  them  an  alternative; 
and  they,  as  it  has  been  seen,  immediately  con- 
vened a  general  meeting  to  consult  on  the  most 
prudent  measures  to  adopt — the  result  of  which 
was,  gentle  reader,  the  address,  which  you  have 
just  perused ;  and  this,  you  may  rest  assured, 
was  committed  to  the  trust  of  the  royal  messen- 
ger ;  who,  of  course,  hastened  his  return  to  the 
metropolis  on  the  following  day. 

We  cannot  doubt,  that  the  Citizens  of  Salis- 
bury, tremblingly  alive  to  the  anxious  situ- 
ation of  the  City,  and  themselves — ardently  de- 
sirous to  see  their  beloved,  but  incarcerated, 
friend,  were  ready — most  ready — to  appear  be- 
fore their  august  Sovereign,  and  his  Council ; 
but  it  does  seem,  that,  their  /iiim^/e  address  hav- 
ing reached  the  hands  of  their  Royal  Master  by 
the  return  of  his  messenger,  his  heart  was  soft- 
ened thereby;  and,  desirous  to  prove  to  them 
the  moderation  of  his  measures,  he  again,  in 
haste,  despatched  his  faithful,  and  speedy, 
courier  to  his  goodlie  Citie  of  Salisbury  with  a 
renewed  epistle,  postponing  their  meditated 
journey  until  the  sixth  of  the  following  month 
of  November ;  and,  instead  of  then  demanding 
the  attendance  of  xii  or  viii  of  the  Citizens,  he 
courteously  reduces  the  number  to  that  of  iiii, 
or  vi ;  and,  by  this  postponement,  he  consider- 
ately gave  to  the  City  a  further  loctis  penitentite 
— he  yielded  them  still  the  power  of  adopting, 
as  in  his  opinion,  the  better  alternative  of  his 
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proposal — by  choosing  to  themselves^,  in  the 
interim,  another  mayor  in  lieu  of  the  contuma- 
cious JlOfllt  Wiallf^  Edward,  the  Fourth,  was 
evidently  moved  by  the  humility  of  the  good 
people  of  Salisbury — his  messenger,  I  ween, 
related  to  him  the  general  gloom — the  heartfelt 
sorrow,  and  consternation,  which  prevailed.  He 
possessed  the  fury  of  the  tiger  against  those, 
by  whom  he  was  opposed,  but  he  was  swayed 
by  lamb-like  feelings  in  favour  of  those,  who 
yielded  obedience,  and  bent  their  necks,  to  his 
yoke. 

Edward,  the  Fourth,  was  "  amarchant,"  and 
so  was  the  worthy  JlOtllt  f^AlI^t  and  their  ships, 
had,  in  all  probability,  often  plowed  the  main 
in  company.  I  am  sure,  that  he  was  actuated 
neither  by  vindictive,  nor  by  supercilious,  feel- 
ings against  him ;  yet  did  he  esteem  it  a  duty, 
which  he  owed  to  himself,  and  his  realm,  by 
way  of  example,  to  commit,  temporarily,  the 
intrepid  JlOtllt  f^All^  to  durance  vile.  This 
potent  Sovereign  was  naturally  of  good  temper, 
and  a  man  of  infinite  jest  withal — a  great  lover 
of  fun ;  (see  the  ballad  of  "  Edward  IV.,  and 
the  Tanner  of  Tamworth,"  in  Percy's  "  Reliques 
of  Ancient  English  Poetry,"  Vol.11,  p.  83;)  and, 
I  trow,  he  well  enjoyed  the  encagement  of  the 
civic  mnyre — the  captivitie  of  his&rotheremarchant ; 
yet,  tempering  justice  with  mercy — content  with 
proving  his  power,  and  determination,  I  should 
not  wonder,  if  he  daily  sent  his  captive — a  dinner 
of  the  best,  that  his  royal  table  could  supply,  and 
if  he,  in  his  gallantry,  graciously  condescended 
by  letter,  under  his  own  hand  and  seal,  to  assure 
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the  amiable  spouse  of  Jlofltt  fj^all^and  his  hope- 
ful issue,  that  they  had  nought  to  fear  for  the  per- 
sonal safety  of  their  beloved  relative.  He  sought 
not,  indeed,  to  oppress ;  but,  as  a  good  King,  to 
support  his  power,  and  keep  his  realm  in  order. 
In  the  mean  while,  gentle  reader,  you  may  rest 
well  assured,  that  SOtllt  WiSLll$  did  ever  bear 
in  mind  his  affectionate  partner — that  he  solaced 
her,  and  bid  her  comfort  in  numerous  letters, 
assuring  her  of  the  gracious  kindness  of  his  good 
Sovereign,  and  his  deep  regret,  that  he  had  per- 
mitted his  private  feelings  to  overcome  his  better 
judgment,  and  public  duty.  The  solitude  of 
imprisonment,  we  may  well  believe,  gave  rise  to 
much  cool  reflection  on  the  part  of  Jlofltt  f^All^; 
the  virtues  of  his  good  heart  had  ample  space, 
and  time,  to  resume  their  wonted  sway,  and 
(aided  by  the  wise  counsels  of  his  consort)  pre- 
pared the  way  for  an  altered,  and  better,  state  of 
affairs. 

The  following  is  the  letter,  which  their  gra- 
cious Sovereign  was  pleased  immediately  to  re- 
turn in  answer  to  the  humble  address  of  the 
Citizens  of  Salisbury  : — 

**  By  the  Kynge. 

"  Trusty  and  welbeloved  we  grete  you  wele  and  forasmoche 
as  we  have  undrestoude  as  wele  on  the  behalve  of  the  Reverende 
Fader  in  God  oure  righte  trusty  and  welbeloved  the  Bisshop  of 
Salisbury  as  on  youres  that  certaine  differences  and  discordes 
of  longe  tyme  have  hangen  and  yit  do  be  twyx  you  for  suche 
thyngs  as  eyther  partie  claymeth  of  other  to  have  and  to  be 
dewe  We  desiringe  equite  and  righte  to  be  ministred  indiffer- 
ently and  agood  accorde  and  reste  to  be  sette  betwyxt  you 
WoU  and  charge  you  straytly  that  ye  gyvinge  full  auctorite  and 
power  unto  iiii  or  vi  personcs  sufficient  amonges  you  suche  as 
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shalbe  thoughte  unto  youre  discretions  moste  behovefuU  in  this 
partie  to  com'une  trete  answere  appoynte  finyshhe  and  conclude 
in  youre  name  all  thynges  that  may  concerne  the  seid  differ- 
ences and  discordes  sende  the  seid  persones  with  all  maner  of 
evidences  for  youre  partie  the  same  may  towche  the  same  to  be 
and  appere  before  us  and  oure  Counsaile  the  vi  day  of  Novcm- 
bre  next  comyng  and  with  Goddes  grace  suche  direcc*on  shalbe 
sette  thereon  as  shall  accorde  to  the  plesure  of  God  and  to  the 
ease  of  bothe  parties — and  that  ye  faile  nat  heryn  as  ye  woll 
eschewe  oure  displesure  the  perille  that  may  fallc  Yeven  undre 
oure  privie  seal  atte  oure  palois  of  WestmVe  the  xxi  day  of 
Octobre 

**  To  oure  trusty  and  welbeloved  the  Citezens  and  Inhabi- 
taunts  of  tlie  Cite  of  Newc  Salisbury." 

The  above  letter  was,  as  we  may  feel  as- 
sured, most  welcome  to  the  Citizens.  Its 
softened  tone  proved  to  them,  that  the  displea- 
sure of  their  King  was  assuaged;  and  they 
erringly — most  erringly — presumed  on  this. 
Willing  to  pay  their  worthy  Mayor  every  com- 
plimenty  and  still  clinging  to  the  vain  hope, 
that  his  exertions  might  enable  them  to  attain 
their,  mistakenly  founded,  desires,  the  Corpo- 
ration issued  a  power  of  attorney,  in  which  John 
Halle,  John  Aport,  John  Hampton,  and  Thomas 
Pyrie  were  appointed  as  the  four,  in  compliance 
with  the  letter  of  the  King,  to  appear  before 
him,  and  his  noble  Council.  The  question  here 
arises — did  the  City  act  either  with  propriety,  or 
good  policy,  in  the  appointing  of  JlOfllt  VtAllt 
as  one  of  this  deputation  ?  Surely  not.  It  is  true, 
that  they  paid  him  a  great  compliment;  but  does 
not  this  seem  to  be  at  the  expense  of  their 
Sovereign  ?  whom  they  thus  indirectly  (as  it  may 
have  appeared  to  him)  accused  of  harshness,  if 
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not  of  injustice,  in  having  committed  JlOtltl 
f^All^  to  ward  ;  and,  that  this  construction  was 
put  on  the  conduct  of  the  Citizens,  we  may 
conclude  from  the  following  letter : 

**  By  the  Kynge. 

**  Trusty  and  welbeloved  we  grete  you  wele  and  where  as 
nowc  late  to  th'entente  that  a  good  direccion  and  accorde  myght 
be  sette  in  the  matiers  of  difference  and  discorde  betwix  the 
Reverende  Fader  in  God  oiire  right  trusty  and  welbeloved  the 
Bisshop  of  Salisbury  and  you  We  desire  ye  shulde  sende  unto 
us  and  oure  Counsaile  iiij  or  vi  personnes  with  sufficient  aucto- 
rite  on  youre  behalf  to  com*une  trete  appointe  and  conclude  in 
all  the  seid  maters  accord ynge  wherunto  ye  have  made  suche 
an  auctorite  how  be  it  the  principall  persone  named  therin 
(whiche  is  called  John  Halle)  is  for  certaine  offenses  and 
rottous-demeanynge  *  in  warde  and  nat  atte  his  liberte  Wher- 
fore  sitli  suche  persones  as  shall  entende  to  the  seid  matiers 
muste  be  atte  their  large  and  fredome  considerynge  also  that 
we  conseyve  ye  effectually  desyre  the  seid  variaunces  to  be 
eased  and  sette  atte  reste  We  woll  and  desire  that  ye  puttynge 
in  the  place  of  the  seid  Halle  a  nother  persone  suche  as  ye 
thynke  beste  sende  heder  in  all  haste  the  same  auctorite  to 
th'entente  aboveseid  Yeven  undre  oure  privie  scale  atte  West- 
minstre  the  xiiij  day  of  Novembre. 

**  To  oure  trusty  and  welbeloved  the  Citezens  and  Inliabi- 
taunts  of  the  Cite  of  Newe  Sarum." 

We  cannot  be  surprised,  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  JlOtllt  l^all^  should  have  ministered 
cause  of  displeasure  unto  the  King — he  had 
committed  him  to  ward  for  **  rottous-demean- 
ynge"— he  had  denounced  him  as  an  improper 
person  to  serve  the  office  of  Mayor ;  and  how 
could  it  be  expected,  that  he  should,  at  the  in- 
direct bidding  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City, 
liberate  this  declared  delinquent  to  plead  her 
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cause  before  him?  The  above  renewed  privy 
seal  was  therefore  issued  ;  and,  eftsoons,  a 
messenger,  to  whom  was  also  intrusted  the 
following  letter  from  the  deputation  at  West- 
minster, was  again  despatched  to  the  City  of 
Salisbury : 

**  Right  Reverent  Sirs  and  Brethren  we  com*aund  us  unto 
you  assuring  you  yt.  after  oure  apparencc  before  the  King  and 
the  Lords  of  his  Counsaile  for  as  much  yt.  John  Halle  named 
principal  in  oure  auctorite  was  by  the  Kynges  high  com'aunde- 
ment  in  warde  and  nat  at  his  libertie  it  was  considred  by  the 
same  yt.  a  ncwe  auctorite  shold  be  made  by  an  other  privie 
seale  the  whiche  was  delivered  to  us  on  Friday  last  past  for  the 
spede  of  the  whiche  we  h'tly*  pray  you  yt.  anon  after  the 
sight  of  the  sayde  privie  seale  &  of  yis  oure  writinge  ye  assem- 
ble the  peple  &  procede  to  th*execution  of  the  seid  privie  seale 
and  th'auc^rite  so  ensealed  sende  to  us  with  the  same  in  all 
haste  possible  yt.  we  may  procede  ferrer  in  expedic'on  of  us 
and  eschuyng  of  costs  of  the  Cite  the  whiche  be  not  small 
sitthe  t  oure  comynge  hider  and  the  Holygost  be  among  you 
Wrote  in  London  in  the  xviith  day  of  Novembre 

**  By  yor.  Brethren 

"  J  Aport 
*'  J  Chafyn 
**  Joh  Hampton 
**  J  Chippenham 

**  Ths  Pvrie 

» 

'*  To  Will'm  Wotton  the  maior  lieutenant  of  Sarum  and  to 
the  Citezens  and  the  Inhabitaunts  in  the  same." 

It  must  be  here  observed,  that  this  letter 
is  signed  by  J.  Aport,  John  Hampton,  and 
Thomas  Pyrie,  the  three  delegates,  who  were 
named  with  JlOfllt  fK^Allff  and  also  by  J. 
Chafyn,    and    J.    Chippenham,    which    latter 

•  heartily.  f  since. 
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parties  were  not  members  of  the  deputation; 
and,  who,  or  what,  they  were,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  They  may  have  been,  probably,  a  legal 
adviser  and  a  secretary,  who,  under  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Corporation,  accompanied  the  de- 
putation. 

To  obviate  the  objection,  so  justly  taken  by 
the  Sovereign,  and  his  noble  Council,  the  Cor- 
poration appointed  John  Chafyn  as  a  delegate 
in  lieu  of  the  worthy,  but  incarcerated,  ^Oj^lt 

I  now,  gentle  reader,  cannot  but  express  my 
great,  and  unfeigned,  regret,  that  the  Leger  of 
the  City  of  Salisbury  gives  us  no  further  infor- 
mation as  to  the  progress,  and  issue,  of  this 
important  affair,  that — the  curtain  drops  in  the 
midst  of  the  scene,  and  that — I  am  compelled 
to  draw  on  my  imagination  for  the  remainder 
of  this,  as  yet,  most  interesting  narrative. 

That  the  decision  of  the  Sovereign,  and  his 
Privy  Council,  was  in  favour  of  Bishop  Beau- 
champ,  we  may  well,  I  think,  assume  from 
the  discontinuance  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
Leger  of  the  City  united  with  the  fact,  that 
the  piece  of  ground  in  dispute  (at  this  very 
time,  1836,  singularly  enough,  in  the  course  of 
great  improvement)  has  been,  from  time  imme- 
morial, attached  to  the  adjoining  Church  of  St. 
Thomas  li  Becket,  which  is  in  the  patronage  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral,  and 
to  whom  it  was  probably  presented  by  the 
Bishop  for  the  service  of  that  Church. 

That,  at  the  close  of  this  important  affair,  a 
general  amnesty  took   place,  is,  I  think,  ex- 
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tremely  probable.  Edward,  the  Fourth,  was 
too  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  Citie  of 
Salisbury — too  interested  in  the  peace,  and 
comfort,  of  his  honoured  friend,  the  Reverende 
Fader  in  God^  its  illustrious  Bisshope — too  in- 
terested in  the  happiness  of  his  brothere  tnar^ 

chanty  the  honest  JlOtin  I^All^t  ^^^  ^^^  amiable 
Consort — ever  to  permit  the  separation  of  the 
parties  without  the  re-establishment  of  general 
peace,  and  concord.  As  for  the  unhappy  lapse 
in  his  august  presence,  made  through  the  too 
hasty  temper  of  his  humble  suitor — tlie  outraged 
feelings  of  decorum — the  vindictive  plaint — the 
angry  menace — these  he  could  freely  pass  by. 
The  incarceration  of  his  brothere  marchant  and 
the  consequent  subdued  tone  of  his  wayward 
feelings  were  to  him  an  ample  satisfaction  to 
insulted  majesty — insult,  I  mean,  not  offered 
directly  to  himself,  (for  thus  was  JlOtllt  I^AlIf 
incapable  of  acting  under  the  strongest  feelings 
of  excitement,)  but  of  opprobrium  offered  in  his 
presence  to  another.  The  Sovereign,  I  doubt 
not,  made  ample  allowance  for  the  arduous 
situation  of  JlOJ^lt  I^AU^ — he  beheld  him  ac- 
tuated by  zeal,  however  mistaken,  in  public 
duty — led  aside,  however  erroneously,  by,  at 
least,  imagined^  private  wrongs— goaded,  may- 
hap, by  the  sarcastic  queries — the  contemptuous 
leer — and  the  curled  lip  of  the  haughty  Barons, 
before  whom  he,  the  comparatively  lowly,  but 
affluent,  ^'marchant"  was  called.  The  indig- 
nation of  the  Monarch  was  turned  aside,  and  he 
freely  forgave  the  erring  conduct  of  his  subject 
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— conductt  that  proceeded  from  the  head  rather 
than  from  the  heart,  and  which  was  the  fault  of 
the  tunes  rather  than  that  of  the  man. 

That  JOtin  9iaU$  did  frankly  meet  the 
generous  feelings  of  his  Monarch,  I  well  believe; 
and  I  ween,  that  his  grateful  mind  averted  his 
political  bias — that,  from  this  day  of  hearty 
forgiveness  by  his  King,  he  turned  from  the 
interests  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  to  those  of 
the  House  of  York — and  became  a  zealous  par- 
tisan of  the  dynasty  of  the  reigning  Sovereign. 
I  have  said  before,  (p.  47,)  that,  in  my  opinion, 
JIOJ^  I^AU^  was,  originally,  devoted  to  the 
House  of  Lancaster,  which  was  steadily  sup- 
ported by  his  intimate  friends,  the  family  of 
Hungerfbrd,  and  indeed  by  his  own  son.  That 
JlOtitt  f^All^  himself  was,  at  the  time  he  erected 
his  splendid  banqueting-room,  the  decided  par- 
tisan of  Edward,  the  Fourth,  and  the  reigning 
dynasty,  is  most  evident  from  the  view  of  that 
room — we  see  the  royal  arms — we  see  the  two 
Roses — the  red  Rose  of  Lancaster  and  the 
white  Rose  of  York,  and  the  latter  surmounted 
with  the  Crown  to  show  the  reigning  dynasty — 
we  see  all  around  the  symbols  of  the  Plantage- 
nets— we  see  every,  otherwise,  vacant  pane  in 
the  windows  occupied  with  the  leaf  of  the  Planta 
Grenista — we  see,  in  their  marginal  ornaments, 
and  on  the  fillet  of  the  chimney-piece,  the  pod 
of  that  plant  open,  and  displaying  its  seed  in 
evident  allusion  to  the  existing  progeny  of  his 
Monarch — we  see  throughout  the  windows,  on 
transverse  running  labels,  the  word  '*  Drede,*' 
(i.  e.  Dread,)  a  word  of  royal  import,  and  here 
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delicately  allusive,  as  a  rebus,^  to  the  Monarch, 
and  his  Consort,  and  plainly  to  be  deciphered 
thus :  ''  Dominus  Rex  Edwardus  Domina  Eliza- 
betha :  our  Lord  King  Edward  and  Lady  Eliza- 
beth;"— ^and,  above  all,  we  see  JlOtllt  I^HU^ 
himself  represented  in  his  vivid  portrait,  as  in 
the  act  of  supporting  the  armorial  banner  of 
the  Heir  Apparent,  and  swearing  fealty  to  his 
House. 

I  have  thus  amply  proved,  that  JlOJ^It  3l^aU^ 
was,  at  least  in  these,  his  latter,  days,  the  per- 
sonal  partisan  of  Edward,  the  Fourth;  and  I 
believe — fully  believe,  that  he  became  so  from 
the  grateful  feelings,  which  he  owed  to  a  con- 
descending, and  generous.  Sovereign,  who,  may. 
hap,  on  mature  reflection,  might  have  thought 
his  erring  subject  to  have  been  somewhat  harshly 
treated. 

How  was  JlOtllt  I^AU^  received  on  his  re- 
turn to  Salisbury  ?  is  a  question,  which,  gentle 
reader,  you  have  long  desired  to  ask  me.  Well, 
and  most  joyfully,  I  ween.  That,  as  he,  and 
the  deputation,  approached  the  City,  we  may 
well  believe,  the  people,  all  with  one  accord,  went 
forth  to  meet  him,  and  also  the  Corporate  Body, 
and  the  Dignitaries  of  the  Church,  attended 
each  by  their  proper  officers — that  they  met 
him — not  at  the  Weeping  Cross  (6)— but  on  the 
more  distant,  and  appropriate,  soil  of  Bishops- 
down. 

I  must  here  crave  pardon  for  a  slight,  but 
explanatory,  digression.    The  Weeping  Cross 

♦  That  this  word  is  a  rebus  was  suggested  by  R.  M.  Wilson, 
Esq.,  of  Salisbury. 
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(the  site  of  which  is  now  pointed  out  by  a  tree, 
which  from  thence  derived  its  name)  was  one, 
at  which,  in  the  ages  of  Papistry,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Salisbury,  with  tears — with  sighs — 
and  with  lamentations  loud,  did  bid  those  friends 
"farewell,"  who,  journeying  to  the  far  distant, 
and  great,  town,  had  to  encounter  the  badness 
of  the  roads,  and  the  perils  of  robbers.  Many 
and  many  an  "  Ave  Maria"  was  there  piously 
offered  up  for  their  safe  passage,  and  happy 
return.  A  journey,  then,  gentle  reader,  from 
SarunCs  faire  Citie  to  London  towne  was  equal 
to  a  tour  at  the  present  day — even  unto  the 
City  of  Edinburgh .  To  return — thus  was  JlOtllt 
f^all^  most  joyfully  met  by,  as  we  may  well 
presume,  all  classes  of  his  fellow-citizens,  not^ 
I  must  repeat,  "  at  the  Weeping  Cross,"  but 
on  the  more  distant,  and  appropriate,  soil  of 
Bishopsdown,  where  his  Lordship  freely  prof- 
fered him  his  hand,  and  heartily  greeted  his 
return  to  his  native  City,  assuring  him  of  his 
truly  sincere  desire,  that  all  past  differences 
might  be  cast  into  oblivion,  and  harmony  for 
ever  reign ;  and  JlOtllt  Vt^Xltf  trow  you  well, 
did  receive  these  friendly  greetings  with  every 
kind  acknowledgment,  and  pledges  of  mutual 
assurance.  The  lengthened,  and  joyous,  pro- 
cession, preceded  by  the  City  Waits,  amidst  the 
ringing  of  all  the  bells  of  all  the  churches,  and 
the  astounding  huzzas  of  the  surrounding  muU 
titudes,  did  slowly,  from  the  pressure  of  the 
admiring  crowd,  at  length  arrive  at  the  far-famed 
City,  where,  in  its  auncient  GUd^halle^  a  sump- 
tuous entertainment  awaited  the  beloved  Mayor, 
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of  which  he,  with  the  Members  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, the  Dignitaries  of  the  Church,  and  the 
neighbouring  Gentry,  did  gladly  partake.  The 
City,  on  that  joyful  occasion,  was,  we  may  de- 
pend on  it,  brilliantly  illuminated  ;  but  the  effect 
of  the  ten  thousand  lights  was  much  diminished 
by  that  of  the  huge  bonfire,  which,  blazing  from 
the  centre  of  the  ample  market-place,  threw  up 
its  glare  to  the  heavens,  and  falsely  notified  to 
far  distant  vills,  that  ruthless  fire  was  devastate 
ing  the  gallante  Citie  of  Salisbury.  Mirth — and 
revelry — and  joy  abounded  throughout  the  City, 
the  merry  tabor  and  pipe  were  heard  in  all  its 
quarters,  and  the  festive  dance  was  prolonged 
to  the  return  of  mom — prolonged,  and  undis- 
turbed, for,  as  powder  was  then  but  of  recent 
invention,  and,  as  yet,  but  rarely  used  even  in 
the  bloody  war,  the  rocket,  I  ween,  and  the 
squib,  and  cracker,  were  then  unknown.  The 
noisome  Indian  Weed  *  was  not  then  imported  ; 
and  men,  instead  of  sitting  down  to  the  miscalled 
social  pipCf  paid  due  attention  to  the  female 
race,  and,  standing  up,  they  joined,  and  merrily 
tripped  it,  in  the  social  dance.  Many  and  many 
a  barrel  of  good  beer  and  ale  were  broached 
amongst  the  populace  on  this  festive  night; 
but— gentle  reader,  whence  this  sudden  pause 
amidst  the  noise  and  revelry  of  men — I  seem 
to  see  the  worthy  JiOJ^tt  ViSlllt  step  forth  on 
the  balcony  of  the  auncient  Toume  House — I 
recognise  his,  to  me,  well-known  portly  frame, 
and  features — I  seem  to  see  him  with  his  vene- 

*  Tobacco  was  first  brought  in  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  from 
Virginia,  in  the  year  1586.  Would  that  it  had  never  come  !(7) 
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rable  locks  gently  waving  to  the  passing  breeze; 
and,  surrounded  by  his  admiring  friends,  with 
cap  in  hand,  soliciting,  by  his  motions,  the 
attention  of  the  numerous  multitude.  Silence 
reigns — and  I  seem  to  hear  him  with  his  loud 
— ^yet  clear — his  wonted  sonorous  voice — thus 
address  his  willing,  and  assembled,  auditors  :— 

Friends  and  Neighbours ! 

Truly  glad  am  I  thus  again  to  appear  before  yoiu 
Appointed  by  my  fellow-citizens — and,  more  especially  so,  m 
the  honoured  Mayor  of  this  City,  to  plead  her  cause  before  our 
most  excellent  Sovereign,  and  his  noble  Privy  Council,  I  obeyed 
the  call  thus  made  on  me.  I  endeavoured  to  do  my  duty; 
but,  in  the  warmth  of  my  heart  for  the  City's  good,  I  fredy 
admit,  that  I  did  make  use  of  expressions,  which  offended  oar 
gracious  Sovereign ;  and,  whether  with  right  or  wrong  on  my 
side,  I  have  suffered  thraldom  for  all  your  sakes.  I  was  cast 
into  prison;  yet,  at  this,  I  do  not  repine.  Our  illtuctrioat 
Monarch  (and  long  may  he  live,  and  reign !)  did  what  seemed 
him  good.  In  justice  to  his  honourable  feelings  I  must  tell 
you,  that  he  left  me  not  to  pine  in  anxious  solitude ;  he,  for 
the  time,  deprived  me  of  my  liberty  it  is  true,  but  he  daily  did 
graciously  inquire  for  my  health,  and  anxiously  strove,  that  I 
should  feel  alone  the  loss  of  liberty.  Within  my  prison  walb, 
through  his  benevolence,  I  may  say,  I  enjoyed  the  luxuries  of  a 
palace  (see  p.  33 1 ) ;  and  he  took  care  to  make  me  acquainted,  that, 
though  he  fully  acknowledged  my  honesty  of  purpose,  yet  he 
could  not  but  regret,  that  my  seal  had  led  me  beyond  the 
bounds  of  discretion.  The  kind  treatment  of  my  graciooi 
Sovereign  won  my  heart.  I  have  since  personally  confessed  to 
our  illustrious  Monarch  my  sincere  regret,  that  I  had  offended 
him  ;  and  never — indeed  never — shall  I  forget  the  g^cioui 
condescension,  with  which  he  pressed  my  hand,  and  desired  me 
to  think  no  more  of  the  past — think  of  the  past,  indeed,  I  mint 
—not  with  the  bitterness  of  resentment — but  with  the  grateful 
recollections  of  his  unspeakable  goodness.  My  friends,  and 
neighbours,  I  feel  not  disposed  to  interrupt  the  enjoyment  of 
the  festive  reception,  with  which  you  have  honoured  me,  by  a 
long' and  wearisome  speech;  yet  I  cannot  dismiss  you  without 
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Ike  vonaik.  as  yo«  mlready  msst  well  know,  that  our  cause  km» 
lacs  bemrdy  and  that  our  gfacioos  SoTcre^n  and  his  noble 
PlRTj  Council  were  pleased  to  decide  oar  claims  against  us. 
At  the  same  time  I  must  candidly  tell  you.  that  TOur  Monarch 
was  strongly  of  opinion,  that,  in  these,  to  be  regretted,  disputes, 
thcfft  was  much  of  misapprehension  on  every  side.  He  stated 
it  to  be  his  wish^  and  he  graciously  desired,  that  I  would,  in 
pcnon,  my  friends,  and  neighbours,  impart  that  wish  to  you, 
that  all  dispute  should  cease,  and  that  nought  but  good  feeling, 
and  good  will,  should,  in  all  future  times,  exist  between  this, 
his  belored.  City  of  Salisbury  and  our  illustrious  Prelate.  He 
was  pleased  to  add,  that  we  possessed  but  one  interest,  and 
that  discord  would  only  weaken  our  bonds,  and  render  iu  the 
derision  of  the  realm — ^that  he  could  not  assent  to  set  aside 
those  ancient,  and  feudal,  rights  appointed  by  the  wisdom  of 
oar  ancestors;  and  which,  although  sometimes  wrongly 
vensted,  he  regarded  as  the  connecting  links,  and  the  firmest 
bond,  of  society  throughout  his  dominions ;  but,  that  he  felt 
assnred,  that  our  right  reverend  Prelate  would  ever  take 
especial  care,  that  his  privileges  should  be  exercised  with  all 
tmdemess,  and  affection,  for  us.  With  these  kind  words  did 
our  gracious  Sovereign  address  me ;  and  our  illustrious  Prelate 
aost  readily  responded,  that  his  desires  should  be  ardently 
obeyed,  and  that  he  had  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the  welfare 
of  the  City  and  Citizens  of  Salbbury.  Not  content  with  this, 
our  most  excellent  Monarch  insbted,  that,  in  his  presence, 
on  the  behalf  of  our  City,  and  myself,  the  right  reverend 
Prelate  and  I  should  join  hands,  which,  believe  me,  was  no 
sooner  said  than  done ;  and  I  trust,  tliat  you  will  uphold  the 
tvsaty,  which  I  have  tlius  entered  into  on  your  part,  and  that,  for 
the  future,  peace  and  harmony  will  for  ever  reign.  Having 
thus,  in  good  faith,  imparted  the  wishes  of  our  gracious  Sove- 
reign, let  me  add,  "  may  God  bless  him,"  and,  thanking  you 
all  for  your  attentive  hearing — ^heartily  thanking  you  for  these 
most  pleasing  testimonies  of  your  kind  affection  for  me,  which 
I  shall  ever  bear  in  most  grateful  recollection,  I  conclude  by 
drinking  in  this  bumper  of  good  old  wine  '*  Prosperity  to  the 
City  of  Salisbury,  and  long  life,  and  happiness,  to  you  all.'' 

To  this  unassuming — and  frank — and  manly 
address  there  could,  gentle  reader,  be  but  one 
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response — the  hats,  and  caps,  of  the  numerous 
assemblage,  that  thronged  the  extensive  mar- 
ket-place even  to  its  remotest  angles,  simul- 
taneously waved  in  concert  to  three  successive 
cheers — cheers,  such  as  have  ne'er  been  heard, 
before,  nor  since,  in  SBlishuvy's  Jar  "famed  Citie. 
Men  did  say,  that,  on  that  festive  occasion,  the 
astounding  huzzas  of  the  joyful,  and  many- 
tongued,  multitude  did  seem  to  shake  the  tim- 
'4>ered  foundations  of  the  auncient  GUd-halU^ 
and  that  (as  it  was  written  in  an  olden  chronicle 
long  since  lost)  '^  the  ecchoes  and  re-ecchoes  therqf 
fver  borne  adowne  the  streme  of  Avonties  faire 
waters  and  struccke  upon  the  eares  of  the  goode 
mene  if  Dunctone.''  The  acclamations  of  ''  John 
Halle  for  ever!"  "Long  live  John  Halle!" 
every  where  resounded  through  that  festive 
night;  and,  in  the  morn— languor  did  rest  upon 
the  frames  of  every  class  of  men,  and  it  has 
been  said,  that  *'  the  heads  of  all  the  Citizens 
did  ake  throughout  the  ensuing  day." 

In  the  preceding  interesting  correspondence 
the  last  document  bears  the  date  of  the  ''  xvii  of 
Novembre."  The  important  case  was,  we  may 
presume,  soon  after  heard,  and  decided,  before 
Edward,  the  Fourth,  and  his  Privy  Council; 
and  the  deputation,  we  may  conclude,  returned 
to  Salisbury  about  the  close  of  the  above  month. 
In  the  revolution  of  time  the  annual  election  of 
the  Mayor  took  place  on  the  first  day  of  No- 
vember, (All  Saints'  Day,)  a  few  weeks  before 
the  happy  return  of  the  doughty  JlOJ^tt  fl^All^  I 
and,  having  suffered  as  he  had  done  in  their  ser- 
vice, they  gratefully,  and  rightly,t  say  I,  thought, 
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that  they  could  not  do  better  than  elect  tlieir 
worthy,  and  respected,  fellow-citizen  again,  as 
their  chief  officer  for  the  fourth  time !  For  this 
decided,  and  praise-worthy,  conduct  the  follow- 
ing reason  is  given  in  the  Leger  of  the  City : 
*'  per  quod  materia  maioritatis  pendebat  in  pla* 
cito" — in  other  words,  that  the  question,  whether 
JlOl^tt  HHtaWt  was  worthy,  or  not,  to  hold  the 
office  of  Mayor,  was  then  in  debate.  Whilst  this 
question,  therefore,  was  pending,  it  would  have 
been  both  unwise  and  ungracious  in  his  fellow- 
citizens  not  to  have  re-elected  him. 

During  this  mayoralty  we  find  him  in  the 
following  year,  the  sixth  of  Edward,  the  Fourth, 
presiding  as  Mayor  at  an  assembly  held  on  the 
25th  of  July,  being  the  feast  of  St.  James,  the 
Great. 

In  the  year  1470  circumstances  arose,  which, 
to  my  mind,  display  the  worthy  veteran,  Jloj^lt 
f^All^t  ^^  ^  ^^^^  patriot,  inasmuch  as  he  dared, 
for  the  sake  of  his  native  City,  to  place  himself 
in  a  situation,  by  which  his  life  and  property 
were  greatly  endangered.  Richard  Neville,  the 
great  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Salisbury,  (Whose 
armorial  bearings  adorn  the  windows  of  the 
halle  of  JlOJ^tt  WtBiWtf)  had,  by  his  adroit  man« 
oeuvres,  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  marriage 
between  that  weak  Prince,  George,  Duke  of 
Clarence,  the  second  brother  of  the  King,  and 
the  Lady  Isabella,  his  eldest  daughter.  The 
mind  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  from  real,  or 
imaginary,  causes,  (unnecessary  here  to  deve- 
lope,)  became  alienated  in  its  affections  from 
hi9  brother,  the  Sovereign  on  the  Throne,  and 
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these  feelings,  we  may  be  assured,  were  fostered 
by  the  ambitious  Warwick,  who,  at  last,  clearly 
entertained  the  design  of  dethroning  Edward, 
the  Fourth,  and  replacing  him  by  the  elevation 
of  his  own  son-in-law.  In  the  year  1469  a  rup- 
ture took  place  between  Edward  and  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  with  whom  the  interests 
of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  were  closely  united. 
They  took  up  arms,  but  did  not  meet  the  sup- 
port, which  they  expected ;  the  efforts  of  their 
few  adherents  were  suppressed,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  fly  their  country.  After  experiencing 
many  difficulties  they  betook  themselves  to  the 
Court  of  France,  when  a  treaty  of  marriage  was 
proposed,  and  consummated,  between  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  son  of  the  deposed  Henry, 
the  Sixth,  and  Lady  Anne,  the  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Warwick,  who  afterwards  married  Richard, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  subsequently  Richard,  the 
Third,  and  was  the  celebrated  Lady  Anne 
of  our  great  dramatist,  Shakspeare.  The 
designs  of  Warwick  now  assumed  (whether  to 
his  inclinations,  or  not)  a  fresh  bias.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  French  Court,  and  of  his  recent 
family  connexion  with  the  House  of  Lancaster, 
it  soon  became  the  contemplated  project  to  de- 
throne Edward,  the  Fourth,  and  to  replace 
Henry,  the  Sixth,  (then  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower 
of  London)  on  the  Throne  of  England.  With 
this  view,  being  furnished  by  the  King  of  France 
with  ships,  troops,  and  money,  Clarence  and 
Warwick  landed  at  Dartmouth,  in  Devonshire, 
on  the  13th  of  September,  1470,  about  five 
months  after  they  had  left  England  ;  and,  with 
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the  (to  be  expected)  promptness  of  such  a  war- 
rior as  Warwick,  prepared  immediately  to  hasten 
up  the  great  Western  Road  towards  the  Metro- 
polis, the  seat  of  royalty  and  power.  Whilst 
Warwick  and  Clarence  were  arranging  their 
plans,  and  endeavouring  to  increase  their  forces 
more  immediately  near  the  scene  of  their  land- 
ing, they  were  not  inattentive  to  the  securing  of 
their  interests  along  the  line  of  road,  through 
which  they  were  about  to  pass.  They  dispersed 
a  manifesto  commanding  all  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms  to  join  them ;  and  yet,  certain  it  is, 
they  forwarded  an  express  messenger  to  the 
executive  powers  of  the  City  of  Salisbury,  and 
by  him  required,  that  it  should  find  a  quota  of 
forty  armed  men.  Here  is  an  apparent  incon- 
gruity, which,  I  think,  may  be,  without  difficulty, 
obviated.  .This  special  mission  may  have  had  a 
threefold  object — ^to  sound  the  inclinations  of 
the  City  of  Salisbury — to  increase  to  a  certainty 
their  forces — and — to  cause  the  City  to  commit 
itself  by  appearing,  at  least,  to  embrace  the 
cause  of  the  invaders  in  preference  to  that  of 
the  reigning  Sovereign.  The  active,  and  politic, 
Edward,  the  Fourth,  in  anticipation,  that  this 
course  of  conduct  would  be  adopted  by  his 
enemies,  despatched,  without  loss  of  time,  a 
Squire  of  his  own  Body  Guard,  commanding,  not 
only  that  no  aid  should  be  rendered  to  the  in- 
vaders, but  that  every  resistance  should  be 
made  to  them.  The  messengers  of  both  parties 
met  at  Salisbury,  and  were,  of  course,  equally 
strenuous  in  urging  the  interests  of  their  re- 
spective masters.  The  City  of  Salisbury,  gentle 
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reader,  you  may  well  opine,  was  in  a  very 
unenviable  situation — in  a  pitiable  dilemma. 
Urged  in  opposite  directions — and  fearful  of  the 
future,  uncertain,  as  to  whom  the  fickle  Goddess 
of  Victory  might  finally  attach  herself,  they — 
knew  not  what  to  do.  They  wavered  in  their 
resolutions — they  first  resolved  on  this — and 
then  on  that — and,  anxious  to  displease  neither, 
they  fixed  on  a  measure  best  calculated  to  dis- 
please both  parties.  They  pleaded  their  ina- 
bility to  find  forty  armed  men ;  and,  as  the  Leger 
of  the  City  tenderly,  and  delicately,  expresseth 
it,  **  pro  medi^  pace  habend^,''  they  agreed  to 
send  to  Clarence  and  Warwick  forty  marks  in 
lieu  of  the  forty  men.  This  sum,  by  reference 
to  the  Corporation  Chest,  and  by  aid  of  pri- 
vate benefactions,  was  quickly  made  up.  It 
does  not  require  the  skill  of  an  (Edipus  to 
decide,  that  this  arrangement  was  equally  dis- 
satisfactory to  the  messengers  of  both  contend* 
ing  parties.  By  that  of  the  Sovereign  on  the 
Throne  it  was  of  course  maintained,  that  his 
Master's  interests  were  betrayed — that  his  com* 
mand  was  despised — and  that  the  City  not  only 
was  not  disposed  to  resist,  but  that  it  gave  aid 
and  encouragement  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
and  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was,  we  may  doubt  not,  strenuously  held  by 
the  adverse  messenger,  that  his  master  and 
himself  were  cajoled — that  he  asked  for  one 
thing,  and  was  proffered  another — that  he  sought 
for  men,  and  was  offered  money  !— that  money 
he  wanted  not,  but  men  he  would  have,  or  that 
the  /aire  Citie  of  Salisburie  should  be  laid  in 
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ruins  by  the  irresistible  army  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  which  was 
hastening  forward  in  rapid  march.     The  Cor* 
poration  knew  not  what  to  do — the  dilemma,  in 
which  they  were  involved,  was  a  most  serious 
one — the  ruin  of   the  City  might  follow  the 
adoption  of  either  alternative,  but — the  noble 
Join  WtBllt  cut  the  Gordian  Knot  (8).    His 
feelings  were  forcibly  arrested  by  the  arduous 
situation  of  his  native  City — he  placed  himself 
in  the  gap — and  stood  as — the  willing  victim  of 
contingency.     *'  Give  me"  (said  he)  '*  the  forty 
marks,  and  I  will  find  the  forty  men."    In  his 
well-founded  imagination  he  saw  the  hosts  of 
Clarence  and  Warwick  rapidly  on  their  ap- 
proach— he  dreaded  their  vengeance— and  he 
held  in  contemplation  the  approaching  ruin  of 
the   City.    **  Give  me"  (said  he)  "  the  forty 
marks,  and  I  will  find  the  forty  men."   His  first, 
and  most  anxious,  thought  was  to  avert  the  im- 
pending danger  from  the  City,  and  he  left  to  the 
events  of  time  the  consideration  of  the  means, 
whereby  (should  the  plans  of  the  Duke  of  Cla^ 
rence  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  not  succeed)  he 
was  to  satisfy  his  present  Royal  Master,  as  to 
his  own  conduct  on  this  occasion  —how  he  was 
to  avert  the  imminent  danger,  which  would  then 
press  on  himself.    Conscious  of  the  honesty  of 
his  purpose,  he  reposed  in  the  self-gratulation 
of  having  saved  the  City  by  the  possible  inmio- 
lation   of  himself,    and  his  property  ;  but — a 
cloud  arose  in  the  horizon,  and — his  heart  was 
chilled  by  the  ingratitude  of  man.    You  must 
be  well  aware,  my  gentle  reader,  that  the  little 
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bird  will  peck  at  the  soaring  eagle,  and  that 
the  citadel  on  the  hill  is  most  exposed  to  the 
lightning's  blast.  Envy  was  busy  with  her 
forked,  and  envenomed,  tongue ;  and  it  was  re- 
ported, that  JlOJ^tt  f^All^  was  not  stedfast  to 
his  promise — that  he  had  deceived  the  Corpo- 
ration— that  he  had  accepted  the  forty  marks, 
but  had  not  found  the  full  complement  of  forty 
men  ;  and  this  was  said  of  a  man,  who,  unap« 
palled  by  the  prospect  of  future  imminent  dan* 
ger  to  himself,  stood  forth  to  avert  the  impending 
peril  from  his  native  City !  *'  Tell  it  not  in  Grath, 
publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon !  **  How 
did  our  worthy  Hero  meet  this  base,  and  paltry, 
charge  ?  **  Give  me"  (he  briefly,  and  firmly, 
said)  **  a  month,  or  so,  and  I  will  procure  letters 
from  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  which  shall  testify,  that  there  are 
forty  men  in  my  company,  ay,  all  clothed,  and 
paid,  by  me."  Thus  promptly  was  the  base 
slander  repelled;  and  this  statement,  I  again 
repeat,  he  proffered  to  corroborate  by  an  appeal 
for  its  truth  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  the 
Earl  of  Warwick.  These  foes  of  Edward,  the 
Fourth,  having  advanced  in  pursuit  of  hun  to- 
wards the  North,  JlOl^lt  f^All^  was  well  sanc- 
tioned in  requiring  the  term  of  a  month,  or  six 
weeks,  to  procure  these  letters,  when  we  consi- 
der their  uncertain  distance — the  badness  of  the 
roads — and  the  necessity  of  an  express  messen- 
ger. We  may  rest  assured,  that  this  unfounded, 
and  malignant,  charge  neither  originated  with^ 
nor  was  fostered  by,  the  respectable  Corporate 
Body,  of  which  Jorj^tt  f^ftUr  was  himself  a 
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worthy  member;  but  the  rumour,  which  was 
spread  elsewhere,  he,  of  course,  thought  it  ne- 
cessary, and  due  to  himself,  to  repel  at  their 
assembled  Council. 

When  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Earl  of 
Warwick  landed  at  Dartmouth,  the  Sovereign, 
Edward,  the  Fourth,  was  in  the  North  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  some  commotions,  which 
had  arisen  there ;  and  he  then  received  the  in- 
formation of  their  invasion,  at  which  he  appeared 
not  dismayed,  but  rather  rejoiced,  preferring 
open  enemies  to  pretended  friends,  and  depend- 
ing on  his  energy,  and  good  fortune,  for  their 
early  discomfiture;  but  in  this  he  was  mis- 
taken. Events  now  followed  each  other  in 
quick  succession ;  and  in  quick  succession  will 
I  narrate  them.  The  Marquess  of  Montague, 
(brother  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,)  on  whose 
fidelity  Edward  greatly  depended,  was  then 
lying  at  York  with  6000  men  ;  he  advanced, 
ostensibly,  to  join  the  forces  of  Edward  at  Not^ 
tingham ;  but,  when  he  was  within  a  few  miles 
of  that  place,  he  discovered  to  his  army  his  own 
inclinations  to  replace  the  deposed  King  on  the 
Throne,  and  "  Long  live  King  Henry,  the  Sixth," 
resounded  through  his  lines.  Immediate  intel- 
ligence of  this  defection  was  conveyed  to  King 
Edward ;  who,  listening  to  the  prudent  counsels 
of  Lord  Hastings,  and  of  others  around  him,  be* 
came  convinced,  that  no  dependence  was  to  be 
placed  on  his  oum  army,  and  that  safety  alone 
was  to  be  sought  by  flight.  By  the  advice  of 
his  friends  he  hastened  to  betake  himself  to 
the  Continent,  and,  on  the  3d  of  October,  em- 
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barked  at  Lynn,  in  Norfolk^  accompanied  by 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Earl  Rivers,  Lord 
Hastings,  Lord  Say,  a  few  other  noblemen,  and  a 
small  body  of  his  faithful  followers.  He  landed 
near  Alcmar,  in  Freizeland.  In  the  mean  while 
Warwick  was  hastening  to  the  North  for  the 
purpose  of  encountering  the  King ;  but,  receiv- 
ing, on  his  way,  confidential  intelligence  of  the 
passing  events,  he  turned  back,  and  entered 
London  in  triumph  on  the  5th  of  October.  **  In 
this  manner,**  (says  Henry,)  "  a  mighty  King 
was  expelled  from  his  dominions  in  a  few  days 
without  one  stroke  of  the  sword,  or  one  drop  of 
blood  !  But  this  was  the  age  of  sudden  sur- 
prising revolutions."*  On  the  next  day  Warwick 
released  the  deposed  Henry,  the  Sixth,  from 
his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  and  proclaimed 
him  with  great  rejoicings.  During  his  stay  on 
the  Continent  the  active,  but  dethroned,  Ed- 
ward did  not  fold  his  arms  in  idleness ;  he  made 
friends,  and  prepared  for  an  invasion  of  his 
former  kingdom,  and  accordingly  sailed  from 
the  port  of  Yere,  in  Zealand,  on  the  11th  of 
March  in  the  following  year  1471,  and  landed 
at  Ravenspur,  in  the  county  of  York,  on  the 
14th  of  the  same  month.  He  took  every  strenu-- 
ous  measure  to  further  the  ultimate  success  of 
his  plans ;  and  the  powers  of  Warwick  at  the 
same  time  became  weakened  by  the  defection 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  went  over  to  the 
side  of  his  brother  Edward,  then  rapidly  on  his 
advance  to  London,  where  he  gained  admittance 
on  the  9th  of  April ;  and,  on  the  11th,  he  sue- 

♦  Hbtory  of  BriUin,  Vol.  9,  p.  211. 
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ceeded  in  gaining  possession  of  bis  helpless 
rival,  Henry,  the  Sixth,  who  was  then  in  the 
Bishop's  Palace,  and  immediately  re-sent  him 
to  the  Tower*    Warwick  quickly  followed  Ed-^ 
ward  on  his  route  towards  London  in  the  hope 
of  encountering  him  without  the  walls ;  but,  on 
his  arrival  at  St.  Alban's  on  Friday,  April  the 
1 2th,  he  heard,   that  the  adverse  party  was 
already  in  possession  of  the  Capital ;  he  ad-* 
vanced  to  Barnet  on  the  Saturday;  and,  on  that 
same  day,  the  enterprising  Edward  marched 
with  his  forces  out  of  London.    After  a  long, 
and  bloody,  battle  fought  on  the  succeeding  day, 
being  Easter  Sunday,  April  14th,  victory  finally 
declared  herself  in  favour  of  Edward,  and — ^the 
Earl  of  Warwick  was  slain,  as  was  also  his 
brother,  the  Marquess  of  Montague.    These 
passing  events  will,  probably,  come  more  fully 
before  me  in  a  future  part  of  my  work ;  and, 
therefore,  at  present,  I  recite  them  as  lightly, 
and  as  speedily,   as   possible ;   but  I  esteem 
it  yet  necessary  now  to  pursue  the  chain  of 
historic  events  somewhat  further.     During  the 
winter  Margaret  of  Anjoa,  the  spirited  Queen 
of  Henry,  the  Sixth,  and  her  son,  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  had  been  detained  in  France, 
but  they  embarked  for  England  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1471 ;  and,  after  being  tossed  by  tem- 
pests in  the  Channel  for  three  weeks,  landed  at 
Weymouth  on  the  day  of  the  fatal  battle  of 
Barnet.     She  shortly  heard  the  news  of  this 
fell  contest — "  She  received  the  dismal  tidings 
of  the  defeat  at  Barnet,  the  death  of  Warwick, 
and  of  his  brother,  the  Marquess  of  Montague 
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the  captivity  of  her  husband — and  the  dispersion 
of  her  friends  !  On  this  occasion  all  her  wonted 
fortitude  forsook  her ;  she  sunk  to  the  ground, 
and  fainted  away,  from  which  state  she  was  not 
without  great  difficulty  recovered.  When  she 
revived,  yielding  to  despair,  she  fled  with  her 
son  to  a  sanctuary  in  the  Abbey  of  Beaulieu.'** 
She  was  yet  surrounded  by  some  firm  friends, 
such  as  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  his  brother.  Lord 
John  Beaufort,  the  Earls  of  Oxford  and  Devon- 
shire, Lord  Wenlock,  &c.  &c. ;  her  hopes  re- 
vived, and  it  was  resolved  once  more  to  try  the 
chance  of  war. 

At  this  time  JlOl^tt  fl^aU^  was  acting  as 
Deputy  in  the  probable  absence  of  the  Mayor ; 
and,  as  such,  he  I'eceived  from  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  on  the  part  of  Henry,  the  Sixth, 
letters  of  Commission,  enjoining  the  City  to 
find  a  quota,  or  company,  of  forty  men  in  aid 
of  the  Lancastrian  Interest,  but  what  attention 
was  paid  to  this  requisition  is  unknown,  since 
circumstances  quickly  arose,  which  rendered  it 
unnecessary  to  provide  the  forty  men.  Queen 
Margaret  with  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  a  few  attendants,  were  escorted  to  Bath,  and 
from  thence  her  principal  adherents  divided  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  forces.  They  succeeded 
in  gathering  an  army  of  40,000  men,  and  deter-t 
mined  to  march  into  Wales,  and  from  thence  to 
Cheshire.  Their  active  opponent,  Edward,  the 
Fourth,  left  London  on  the  19th  of  April;  and, 
on  the  3d  of  May,  he  found  the  Lancastrians 
encamped  near  Tewkesbury.    The  next  day 

♦  Henry's  Hist,  of  Britain,  Vol.  9,  p.220. 
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that  battle  was  fought.     The  result  was,  that 
Queen   Margaret  and  her  adherents  were  de- 
feated.    "  The  Earl  of  Devonshire,  Lord  John 
Beaufort,  and  Lord  Wenlock,  with  a  consider- 
able number  of  knights  and  esquires,  and  about 
3000  common  soldiers  of  the  Queen's  Army, 
were  slain.    The  Queen;  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Lord  St.  John,  with 
many  knights  and  gentlemen,  were  taken  pri- 
soners."*   The  Queen  was  committed  to  the 
Tower.     The  Prince  of  Wales  was  murdered  in 
cold  blood  ;  and,  on  the  6th  of  May,  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  the  Lord  St.  John,  and  fourteen 
knights  and  gentlemen  were  beheaded  at  Tew* 
kesbury.     By  the  result  of  this  battle  Edward, 
the  Fourth,  was  securely  seated  on  the  Throne. 
He  had  now  leisure  to  attend  to  minor  concerns ; 
and  you,  gentle  reader,  will  here  ask  me,  how 
did  JlOtitt  H^AU^  fare,  after  having,  against  the 
command  of  his  Royal  Master,  equipped,  and 
sent,  a  company  of  forty  men  to  fight  against 
him?     "  Truly,"   I  must  answer,  **  I  do  not 
know,  but,  not  the  worse,  I  ween."    History  has 
recorded  nought.    That  the  messenger  of  Ed- 
ward, the  Fourth,  did,  on  his  return,  impart  the 
result  of  his  mission  to  the  City  of  Salisbury,  I 
doubt  not.   The  reflecting,  and  politic,  Edward, 
I  suspect,  determined  to  pass  over  his  conduct 
in  silence — conduct,  mayhap,  which  he  secretly 
admired.     He  could  not  but  wonder  at  the  he- 
roism of  the  man,  who,  like  Curtius,  beheld, 
without  dismay,  the  awful  gulph  before  him, 
but,  not  like  Curtius,  did  he  fall ;  the  fates  re- 

•  Henry's  Hist,  of  Britain,  Vol.  9,  p.  222. 
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lented,  and— A^  was  saved.  The  King  considered, 
that,  by  his  prompt,  yet  rash,  resolve,  he  hadt 
probably,  saved  his /aire  Citie  of  Salisbury  from 
destruction,  and  he  resolved— to  save  hinu   Had 
JiOJ^tt  fi^aU^  been  a  Baron,  or  a  Knight,  I  have 
no  doubt,  that  his  head  would  have  paid  the 
forfeit  of  his  temerity^    Edward,  the  Fourth, 
was  satiated  with  blood.    The  nation  sighed  for 
peace,  and  quiet.    Himself  a  *'.  marchant "  he 
yearned  not  for  the  blood  of  a  brother^marchanU 
He  had  received  great  services  by  loans  from 
that  class  of  men.     Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond, 
(afterwards  Henry,  the  Seventh,)  was  still  living, 
yet  out  of  his  reach ;  and  might,  one  day,  dis- 
pute the  throne  with  him,  or  his  posterity,  and  he 
then  might  want  the  aid  of  merchants  again ;  it 
would  not,  therefore,  do  to  offend  that  powerful 
body  of  men,  who  alone  possessed  money — ^the 
sinews  of  war.    The  Baron  and  the  Knight 
might  bring  forward  their  vassals ;  but,  receiving 
their  rents  in  kind,  where  was  the  money  to  pay 
their  forces  ? — moreover,  he  personally  respect^ 
the  worthy  Jotllt  f^AUe— and  he  felt,  that 
time  had  elapsed — and  his  immolation  would  have 
borne  the  semblance  of  a  vengeful,  and  cold- 
blooded, murther — the  blood  of  this  '*  marchant*' 
could  neither  add  to  his  glory,  nor  to  his  secu« 
rity,  but  would,  probably,  diminish  both.  Thus, 
may  we  well  presume,  did  Edward  reason,  and 
thus  did  JlOJ^tt  IfHSiWt  escape  that  punishment, 
which  his  enemies  (if  enemies  he  really  had) 
might  have  wished  him.    He  passed  ever  after, 
it  is  supposed,  a  quiet,  and  retired,  life.    Con* 
scions  of  having,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  done 
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his  duty  both  to  God  and  Man,  he  bid  a  final 
adieu  to  the  world  on  the  18th  day  of  October^ 
1479;  and,  as  he  lived  respected,  so  may  we 
believe,  that  he  died  lamented.  Requiescat  in 
pace ! 

Here,  gentle  reader,  may  you  expect  me  to 
draw,  at  full  length,  the  character  of  Jloj^tt 
flSiSlit^  This  task  would  need  a  better  pen 
than  mine.  I  could,  however,  descant  much  on 
his  affection  to  his  relatives— his  high  sense  of 
religion — his  good  faith  in  trade — his  sincere, 
and  prompt — his  generous,  and  patriotic,  zeal 
for  the  welfare  of  his  native  City.  I  could  write 
pages  in  his  praise — but  no — let  it  suffice  to  say 
•—that  JlOJ^tt  I^AU^  reigned  in  the  hearts  of 
his  fellow-citizens — ^that,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
years,  he  was  three  times  elected  as  their  Re* 
presentative  in  the  Legislative  Councils  of  the 
Nation,  and  eke  four  times  as  the  Mayor  of 
the  ancient^  and  respectable.  City  of  Salisbury. 
Who»  then,  dares  to  disparage  the  character,  or 
say  ought  against  the  conduct,  of  the  worthy 

I  have  made  every  endeavour  to  discover  the 
Will  of  the  Hero  of  this  humble  History,  but 
have  not  succeeded.  It  is  very  probable,  that 
he  died  intestate. 

It  is,  however,  my  duty  now  to  present  my 
reader  with  an  interesting  document  (posthu*^ 
mous  indeed)  relative  to  JlOJ^tt  fHiSllt — that  of 
the  legal  **  inquisitio  post  mortem,"  not  as  to  the 
cause  of  his  death,  but  as  to  the  extent  of  his 
landed  property.  The  original  is  in  the  Latin 
Tongue ;  but,  for  the  benefit  of  all  my  readers^ 
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I  shall  here  introduce  its  translation,  and  ap- 
pend the  original  to  my  notes ;  yet,  first,  I 
must  bring  them  acquainted  with  tiie  intent,  and 
nature,  and  mode  of  taking  these  **  Inquisitiones 
post  mortem"  of  the  middle-ages.  For  this 
purpose  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  making  the 
following  extract  from  the  excellent  History  of 
the  '*  Hundred  of  Chalk,"  in  this  County,  writ- 
ten by  my  friend  Charles  Bowles,  of  Shaftes* 
bury,  Esq. : — 

**  Inquisitiones  post  mortem. 

**  William,  the  Ck)nqueror,  introduced  into  the  kingdom  the 
military  services,  by  which  persons  held  part  of  their  lands  on 
the  terms  of  attending  the  King  in  his  wars  for  a  certain  num« 
ber  of  days,  according  to  the  extent  and  value  of  their  posses^ 
sions ;  and  as  on  the  death  of  these  tenants,  the  heir,  if  of  fall 
age,  was  entitled  to  enter  on  the  lands,  paying,  what  was  called^ 
the  primier  seisin ;  yet,  if  the  heir  were  not  of  full  age,  then  the 
King  held  him  and  his  lands  in  ward ;  in  other  words,  he  was 
his  guardian  during  his  nonage ;  it  was  obviously  therefore  ne- 
cessary that,  on  the  death  of  every  tenant  holding  of  the  King^ 
it  should  be  ascertained  whether  the  heir  was  or  was  not  of  age, 
what,  too,  were  tlie  services  under  which  the  tenant  so  dying 
held  his  lands,  and,  as  subinfeudations  were  very  soon  after  the 
Conquest  permitted,  it  was  equally  necessary  to  know  what 
were  the  lands  held  by  or  of  the  mesne  lords.  For  this  purpose, 
on  the  death  of  any  such  tenant,  a  writ  was  issued  to  the  £•- 
cheater  of  the  County  in  which  the  lands  were  situated,  to 
summon  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  who,  on  oath,  were  to  inquire 
what  lands  such  person  died  seised  of,  by  what  rents  or  services 
the  same  were  held,  who  was  the  next  heir,  and  of  what  age  he 
was,  that  the  King  might  be  informed  of  their  right  of  escheat 
or  wardship ;  they  were  also  to  inquire  whether  the  tenant  was 
attainted  of  treason,  or  was  an  alien,  as  in  either  of  these  cases 
the  lands  were  immediately  seised  into  tlie  King's  hands*  The 
returns  to  these  writs  were  called  the  '  Inquisitiones  post  Mor* 
tem,*  and  they  show  the  quantity,  quality,  and  value  of  tha 
lands  of  which  each  person  died  seised ;  they  are  the  best  eri- 
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dence  of  the  descents  of  families  and  properties.  The  earliest 
of  these  inquisitions  now  extant,  commence  in  the  rei^  of 
Henry  the  Third,  and  end  on  the  20th  year  of  Charles,  the 
First;  tliose  from  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  to  the  time  of  Richard 
ni.  are  preserved  in  the  Tower,  the  subsequent  ones  at  the 
Rolls  Court  in  Chancery  Lane."  * 

The  (translated)  Inquisitions  are  as  follow : 

"  WilU. 

''  An  Inquisition  taken  at  New  Sarum  on  the  last  day  of 
October,  iu  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward, 
the  Fourth,  before  William  Haket,  Escheator,  &c. 

*'  John  Halle  was  seised  in  his  demesne,  as  of  fee,  on  the 
day,  on  which  he  died,  of  two  messuages,  and  two  yardlands, 
and  an  half,  with  their  appurtenances  in  Bedesdon',  also  of 
one  messuage,  and  one  yardland,  with  their  appurtenances  in 
Newton'  Tony.  The  aforesaid  two  messuages,  and  two  yard- 
lands  and  a  half  in  Bedesdon'  aforesaid,  are  held  of  our  Lord, 
the  King,  as  of  his  Duchy  of  Lancaster  by  fealty,  and  the  rent 
of  five  shillings  a  year  in  lieu  of  all  services,  and  are  worth  by 
the  year  with  all  proceeds,  beyond  reprises,  thirty-three  shillings 
and  fourpence.  And  the  aforesaid  messuage,  and  one  yardland 
in  Newton'  Tony  are  held  of  Thomas  Noreys  by  fealty,  and  at 
the  rent  of  two  shillings  a  year  in  lieu  of  all  services,  and  are 
worth  by  the  year  with  all  proceeds,  beyond  reprises,  eight 
shillings.  John  Halle  held  no  lands,  nor  tenements,  &c.,  of 
the  Lord  our  King,  nor  of  any  other,  on  the  day  on  which  he 
died.  John  Halle  died  on  the  1 8th  day  of  October  last  past* 
And  William  Halle  is  his  son  and  next  heir,  and  of  the  age  of 
twenty^four  years  and  upwards.' 


f> 


^'  Southampton. 

**  An  Inquisition  taken  at  Basyngstoke  on  the  third  day  of 
November,  in  the  nineteenth  year,  &c.,  before  William  Haket, 
Escheator,  &c. 

**  John  Halle  was  seised  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee  on  the 
day  on  which  he  died,  of  the  manor  of  Shipton'  Berynger  with 
its  appurtenances  in  Snodyngton' — of  the  manor  of  Swaythelin* 
Alyngton'  &  Nusshelyng' — also  of  on^  messuage  &  two  plough- 

•  Hist,  of  the  «  Hundred  of  Chalk,**  p.  7. 
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lands  with  their  appurtenances  in  Oratley-^The  said  Manor  of 
Bhipton  is  held  of  William  Stonour,  Knight,  in  locage  by  fealty, 
and  the  rent  of  five  marks  a  year,  and  is  worth  by  the  year 
with  all  proceeds,  beyond  reprises,  forty  shillings.  And  the  said 
Manor  of  Swathelyn'  is  held  of  our  Lord  the  King  in  socage  by 
fealty  and  the  rent  of  forty  shillings  to  the  same  our  Lord  the 
King  annually,  to  be  paid  into  his  Exchequer  by  the  hands  of 
the  Sheriff  of  the  said  county.  And  is  worth  by  the  year  with 
all  proceeds,  beyond  reprises,  thirty-three  shillings  and  four- 
pence — ^The  aforesaid  messuage  and  two  ploughlands  in  Gratley 
lire  held  of  John  Grene,  Knight,  in  socage  by  fealty  and  the 
rent  of  one  pound  of  cummin  (9)  annually,  and  are  worth  by  the 
year  with  all  proceeds,  beyond  reprises,  twenty  shillings.  John 
Halle  held  no  other  lands  nor  tenements,  &c.' 


t» 


Such,  gentle  reader,  was  the  real  property  of 
JlOfitt  fi^flUf  f  so  far  as  extends  to  lands,  and 
to  tenements  appurtenant  to  lands ;  and  it  seems, 
that  these  ''  Inquisitiones  post  mortem  "  were 
thus  limited.  This  is,  therefore,  the  reason,  that 
we  find  no  mention  made  of  his  mansion  on  the 
Ditch  in  the  City  of  Salisbury,  nor  of  the  many 
other  houses,  which  there  belonged  to  him.  It 
was  customary  with  the  King's  Eschaetor,  on 
the  demise  of  every  landowner,  to  take  his  In- 
quest on  the  part  of  the  Crown  in  each  county, 
wherein  lands  of  the  deceased  were  situate ;  but 
it  does  not  appear,  that,  on  the  death  of  Jloj^tt 
HitAXtf  any  forfeiture,  or  payment,  of  any  kind, 
or  wardship,  accrued  to  the  Crown,  since  he 
held  no  Knight's  fee — did  not  stand  attainted  of 
treason — and  his  son  was  passed  his  majority. 

We  learn  by  the  Inquisition  taken  by  the 
Escheator  in  Wilts,  that  the  property  of  Jloj^tt 
IfttiiXt  in  that  county  consisted  of  two  mes- 
suages, and  two   yardlands  and  an  half,  in 
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"Bedesdon',"  (or  Biddesdon)  in  the  parish  of 
Ludgarshall,  now  the  estate  of  Joseph  Hague 
Everett,  Esq.,  and  of  one  messuage,  and  one 
yardland,  in  the  parish  of  "  Newton'  Tony," 
(or  Newtown  Toney,)  which  takes  its  adjunct 
from  the  Norman  Family  of  Toney,  who  were 
anciently  its  Lords. 

By  the  Inquisition  taken  by  the  Escheator 
in  Hants  it  appears,  that  the  property  of  JHOJ^tt 
fi^All^  was  more  extensive  in  that  county.  He 
possessed  the  manor  of  "  Shipton'  Berynger  " 
and  the  adjoining  estate  of  "  Snodyngton',"  and 
this  manor  of  Shipton  and  estate  of  Snodding- 
ton,  which  are  near  Ambresbury,  are  now  held 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Winchester.  He 
also  possessed  the  manors  of  "  Swathelyn*, 
Alyngton'  &  Nutshelyng'."  The  manors  of 
Swathelin  and  Allington  are  in  the  parish  of 
South  Stoneham  near  Southampton,  and  are 
the  property  of  J.  Fleming,  Esq.,  M.  P.  The 
manor  of  Nursling,  or  Nutshalling,  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Romsey,  and  belongs  to  the 
Rev.  Sir  John  Barker  Mill,  Bart.  He  likewise 
was  the  owner  of  one  messuage,  and  two  plough- 
lands,  in  the  parish  of  "  Gratley,"  (or  Grateley,) 
near  Andover. 

I  cannot  dismiss  these  ''  Inquisitiones  post 
mortem"  without  the  remark,  that  these  several 
estates  in  the  parishes  of  Ludgarshall,  Shipton, 
Newtown-Toney,  Grateley,  and  Nursling  must 
have  been,  collectively,  of  considerable  import- 
ance ;  yet  I  am  surprised  at  the  apparent  small- 
ness  of  the  specified  extent  of  certain  of  these 
estates,  as,  for  instance,  two  yardlands  and  half 
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a  yardland  in  "  Bedesdon" — one  yardland  in 
"  Newton'  Tony,"  &c.  From  hence  I  cannot 
but  think,  that  these  nominal  quantities  of  land 
included  a  much  greater  extent,  than  they  did 
in  later  periods. 

I  have  now,  gentle  reader,  ciosed  my  slender 
Memorials  of  the  worthy  JfOtllt  KdllC*  Peace 
to  his  Manes !  "  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for 
all  in  all,"  we  "  shall  not  see  his  like  again  !" 
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NOTES  TO  ESSAY  I. 


Note  1 — (p.  1.) 

*^  Aubr£y/'  John  Aubrey  (or  Johannes  Albericus,  a«  his  con- 
temporaries  thus  latinised  him)  was  born  about  the  yeaor  1626, 
at  Easton  Pierse,  in  the  parish  of  Kington  St.  Michael,  in  North 
Wilts.  He  was  descended  from  a  highly-respectable,  and  an- 
cienty  fomily,  and  inherited  considerable  landed  property^ 
which  came  into  his  Wids  burdened  with  debts,  and  involved 
him  also  in  much  litigation.  He  consequently  died  in  gpreat 
indigence.  Aubrey  received  a  liberal  education,  and  his  mind 
was  swayed  by  a  natural  bias  in  favour  of  the  study  of  antiqui- 
ties; but,  from  his  intimacy  with  Elias  Ashmole,  and  other 
visionaries  of  that  day,  it  was  drawn  aside  from  more  usefiil 
pursuits  to  the  vain  study  of  astrology,  and,  mayhap,  to  the 
more  injurious  one  of  alchymy.  He,  therefore,  became  credu- 
lous, and  superstitious.  Ill-fated  as  he  was  as  to  his  property, 
his  study  of  astrology  did  not  aid  him  in  his  pursuit  of  matri* 
monial  happiness:  ''  On  Nov.  I,  1661,''  (says this  most  unfor- 
tunate Wiltshire  Antiquary,)  ''  I  made  my  first  addresses  in  an 
evil  hour  to  Joan  Somner."  He  associated  with  the  principal 
literati  of  that  a)ra,  and  with  them  he  joined  in  founding  the 
Royal  Society,  of  which  he  became  a  member  in  1662.  Aubrey 
was  the  school-fellow  of  Hobbes,  the  celebrated  Philosopher  of 
Malmesbury,  and  retained  an  intimacy  with  him  during  his  life. 
He  was  closely  connected  with  Harrington,  the  famed  author  of 
the  "  Oceana,"  and  frequented  a  club,  where  he,  Harrmgton, 
formed  the  nucleus  of  a  debating  society  on  politics,  Sec.  He 
was  the  friend,  also,  of  the  celebrated  Dugdale,  and  of  Anthony 
k  Wood^  to  the  former  he  gave  his  best  assistance  in  that  most 
invaluable  work,  the  ''  Monasticon  Anglicanum,"  and  to  the 
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ftre  depOBitei  in  flie  I^borams  of  the  Ro<fal  ^ocktf  mud  tke 
JUduncAean  Mvmimb  id  two  vofau  M. ;  one  on  die  antiquities, 
die  'Other  on  the  natural  history  of  the  County.  At  that 
ttfa  the  knowledge  of  the  latter  was  at  a  ▼ery  low  cl)by  4»  is 
evidenced  by  tlie  works  of  Plot,  iec.  Aubrey  was  a  good 
heraldist,  and  his  noles  on  the  Wiltshire  Charches  «re  often 
cunoaSy  and  valuable.  They  were  begun  to  he  published  by 
my  firiendy  Sir  Thomas  HiillipSy  who  relinquished  iiis  utider«> 
talking  after  committing  to  the  press  one  small,  and  ^  first,** 
portion  tyf  them.  Should  this  work  succeed  in  eliciting  the 
favour  of  the  public,  I  may,  perkapsy  be  sndooed,  at  sootie 
liituve  day,  to  present  to  the  world  all  the  more  valuable  parts 
of  Aubrey's  MSS. 

At  one  period  of  his  life  Aubrey  resided  at  Broadchalk,  near 
Salisbury ;  and  from  thence  it  was,  that  he  became  acquainted 
wadi  the  halle  of  Jo&n  Halle,  In  die  latter  portion  of  his  days 
he  was  generously  supported  by  Lady  Long^  of  Ihaycot,  in 
Nordi  Wilts,  in  whose  house  he  had  an  apartment  assigned 
him.  He  died  suddenly  at  Oxfocd  on  his  way  to  Draycot,  as  it 
is  supposed,  about  1700,  but  the  place  of  his  burial  is  unknown* 
Subsequently  to  his  death  his  "  Perambulation  of  the  Ck>unty 
of  Surrey,  begun  in  1673  and  ended  in  1692,"  was  published 
with  additions,  and  under  an  altered  title,  by  Dr«  Rawlinson,  in 
five  v<rfs.  8vo,  171^  ;  and  in  1813  was  published  a  curious,  and 
interesting,  woi>k,  collected  chiefly  from  the  manuscripts  odf 
Aubrey,  intituled  *^  Lettere  wiitten  by  eminent  Persons  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  to  vi^ch  are  added 
Heame's  Journey  to  Reading  and  to  Whaddon  Hall,  the  seat 
of  Browne  Willis,  Esq.  and  Lives  of  eminent  Jf en  hj  John 
Aubrey,  Esq."  3  vols.  8vo. 


Note  2— (p.  1.) 

«<  As  <SreMle  dc  WeMtman  bought  all  the  Coteswoldy  see 
did  Halle  A  Webb  all  the  wooll  of  Salisbury  plaioes." 

Aubrey  here  refers  us  to  two  great  wool-growing  districts—* 
the  Coteswold  Hilk  and  the  Salisbury  Plains.  In  the  early 
ages  the  Coteswdd  Hills  consisted,  principdiy,  of  esctensive 
upland  downs,  rough  in  herbage,  and  supported  a  peculiar 
hreed  of  sheepcalled,  from  thence,  the  Coteswold:Sheep,:bearing 
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an  abundant  coat  of  somewhat  coarse  wool.  Tliese  downs 
are  now  converted  into  tillage.  I  am  well  sanctioned  in  the  use 
of  the  term  abundant,  (as  applied  to  the  wool  of  the  Coteswold 
Sheep,)  when  I  inform  my  readers,  that  the  fleece  of  an  indi- 
vidual has  been  known  sometimes  to  weigh  not  less  than  twelve 
pounds. 

That  the  Coteswold  Hills  and  the  Salisbury  Plains  were 
districts  jointly  celebrated  for  the  production  of  wool  may  be 
learned  from  the  poet  Drayton,  who,  in  his  poem  entitled  "  Poly- 
olbion,"  gives  a  curious,  and  very  interesting,  chorographical 
account  of  this  island.  His  poem  is  divided  into  thirty  songs, 
wherein  he  ingeniously  personifies  its  rivers,  mountains,  forests, 
vales,  castles,  &c.  It  was  published  in  two  vols.,  and  the  first 
was  enriched  with  notes  by  the  learned  Selden.  "His  metre 
of  twelve  syllables  being  now  antiquated,  it  is  quoted  more  for 
the  History  than  the  Poetry  in  it ;  however,  it  contains  many 
excellent  lines,  and  is  so  exact,  that,  as  Bishop  Nicholson  ob- 
serves, *  Drayton's  Polyolbion  affords  a  much  truer  account  of 
this  kingdom,  and  the  dominion  of  Wales,  than  could  well  be 
expected  from  the  pen  of  a  Poet.'"* 

Pope  thus  beautifully  characterises  Drayton  : — 

"  Drayton,  sweet  ancient  Bard,  his  Albion  sung, 
With  their  own  praise  her  echoing  Valleys  rung ; 
His  bounding  Muse  o'er  every  Mountain  rode. 
And  ev'ry  River  warbled  where  he  flow'd." 

I  can  only  add,  that  Drayton  with  Selden's  Notes  merits  a 
place  on  the  shelf  of  every  good  library.  Drayton,  in  his  usual 
rude,  yet  pleasing,  style  of  allegorical  personification,  reverses 
the  order  of  nature,  and  all  decorous  propriety.  He  makes  the 
faire  Vale  of  Evesham  to  fall  in  love  with,  and  woo,  the  staU 
wart  Coteswold  Hill.  She  succeeded  in  her  suit,  and  the 
courtship  ended  in  a  happy,  and  prosperous,  union.  Drayton 
invokes  the  Muse 

to  tell 

How  Ev'sham'fl  fertile  vale  at  first  in  liking  fell 

With  CotewoU,  that  great  king  of  shepherds ;  whose  proud  site 

When  tliat  fair  vale  first  saw,  bo  nourished  her  delight 

That  him  she  only  lov'd ;  for  wisely  she  beheld 

The  beauties  clean  throughout  that  on  his  surface  dwel'd. 

*  Biographia  Britannica  (Draytoa),  Vol.  3. 

3  a 
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T'  whom  Sarutn'a  piain  gives  place^  tho'  famous  for  her  flocks. 
Yet  hardly  doth  she  tythe  our  Cotswold  wealthy  locks. 
Though  Lenuter  him  exceed  for  finenesse  of  her  ore. 
Yet  quite  he  puts  her  downe  for  his  abundant  store. 
A  match  so  fit  as  hee,  contenting  to  her  mind. 
Few  vales  (as  I  suppose)  like  Ev'sham  hapt  to  find. 
Nor  any  other  wold  like  Cotswold  ever  sped. 
So  fair  and  rich  a  vale  by  fortuning  to  wed." 

PolyolbUm,  \Ath  Song, 

Aubrey  classes  together  "  Greville  &  Wentnan^**  "  Halle  & 
Webb,*'  as  the  great  merchants  of  wool  in  the  Counties  of  Glou- 
cester and  Wilts ;  but,  when  he  says,  that  they  bought  all  the 
wool  of  their  respective  districts,  he  can  only  mean  compara- 
tively, since  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  there  were  minor  mer- 
chants, who  purchased  for  the  home  manufacture,  and,  also, 
for  exportation.  Wool  was  one  of  the  principal  staple  commo- 
dities of  the  realm,  paying,  on  its  exportation,  very  considerable 
duties  to  the  Crown ;  and  those,  who  thus  dealt  in  it  for  the 
foreign  market,  were  obliged  to  take  an  oath  to  obey  the  '*  laws 
of  the  staple,"  and  what  these  were  may  be  more  fully  seen  in 
my  subsequent  Essay  on  the  **  Origin  and  History  of  tlie 
Staple." 

In  reference  to  such  merchants  I  beg  leave  to  quote  the 
following  passage  from  the  ensuing  page  78  of  this  work : — 
**  They  were,  as  we  may  fairly  infer,  men  of  eminence  in  station 
— of  affluence,  and  probity  of  character — men  possessing  capital 
to  enable  them  to  engage  in  these  important  commercial  specu- 
lations— residing  not  merely  in  seaports,  but  also  in  the  principal 
inland  towns — men  of  great  influence  in  their  local  districts-*- 
inhabiting  mansions,  and  living  in  splendour,  and  whom  even 
Kings  deigned  to  visit.  Such  men  were  Greville — and  Wenman 
— and  Halle — and  Webb.  Oh  !  *  terque,  quarterque  beatus  ! ' 
happy  the  man,  who  is,  perchaunce,  descended  from  the  afflu- 
ent wool-stapler,  or  manufacturer,  of  the  fifteenth  century  !  " 

Truly  correct  am  I  in  these  observations.  These  several 
parties  were  all,  doubtlessly,  ''  Merchants  of  the  Staple ;"  and 
let  us  view  them,  severally,  in  their  subsequent  generations. 

The  Grevilles  were,  in  early  ages,  as  I  learn  from  Rudder, 
(an  Historian  of  the  County  of  Gloucester,)  seated  at  Campden, 
where,  in  the  Church,  is  a  brass  with  the  effigies  of  ^*  Wilelmus 
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Grevil "  and  his  wife ;  he  died  in  the  yeu  1401,  and  is  in  the 
recorded  inscription  described  as  "  quondam  Civis  London.  & 
flos  M'cator.  lanat.  totius  Anglie,"  i.  e.  "  formerly  a  Citizen  of 
London,  and  the  ^ower  of  Wool  Merchanlt  of  all  England." 
John  Grevil,  the  grandson  of  the  above  William  Grevil,  resided 
at  Charlton  Kings  in  the  same  County ;  he  died  in  the  year 
1480,  and  was,  probably,  the  "  Greville"  alluded  to  by  Aubrey. 
His  son,  Thomas,  died  without  issue,  and  the  family  property 
reverted  to  John,  a  descendant  of  Lodowick,  the  second  son 
of  tlie  above-mentioned  William  Grevil  of  Canipden.  One  of 
his  descendants,  Fulke  Greville,  married  the  heiress  of  Lord 
Willoughby  de  Broke,  and  his  son  was  created  Lord  Brooke, 
(of  Brooke  House  in  the  parish  of  Westbury,  Wilts,)  which 
title  is  now  held  conjointly  with  that  of  Warwick  by  the  present 
Earl  of  Brooke  and  Warwick. 

The  family  of  Wenman  were,  in  a  subsequent  age,  ennobled 
under  tlie  same  name  ;  and  the  title  has  been  recently  revived 
in  a  descendant  in  the  female  line.  Miss  Wykharo,  of  Thame 
Park,  in  Oxfordshire,  was,  in  1834,  created  a  Peeress  in  her 
own  right  under  the  title  of  Baroness  Wenman. 

Chrystian,  the  daughter  of  John  Halle,  married  Sir  Thomas 
Hungerford,  Kt. ;  and,  the  ultimate  heir  of  his  family,  Joan, 
the  daughter  of  William  Halle,  his  son,  married  Sir  Thomas 
Wriothesley, Garter  King  of  Arms,  which  family  (he  dying  with- 
out issue)  became  ennobled  in  the  person  of  hia  nephew,  Thomas, 
Lord  Wriothesly,  of  Tichfield  in  the  County  of  Soutliampton. 

The  respectable  family  of  Webb  is  yet  extant  in  the  person 
of  Sir  Henry  Webb,  Sart.  This  &mily,  after  possessing  the 
honour  of  Knighthood,  was  raised  (o  the  Baronetcy  in  the  year 
1684,  and  was  long  resident  at  Odstock,  near  Salisbury.  From 
a  parchment  roll,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  much- 
respected  Dr.  Haton,  it  appears,  that  King  Henry,  the  Seventh, 
was  at  Salisbury  in  the  year  I486 ;  and  Aubrey  says,  that  he 
paid  a  visit  to  Webb,  who  was  a  "  Merchant  of  the  Staple." 

Thus  is  my  assertion  amply  proved,  that  merchants  of  the 
staple  K-era  "  men  of  eminence  in  station" — "  of  a£Biience"— 
"  inhabiting  mansions,  and  living  in  splendour,  and  whom  even 
Kings  deigned  to  visit."  Well  may  I  repeat  "  '  Oh  I  terque, 
quaterquc  beatus  t '  happy  the  man,  who  is,  perchaunce,  de- 
led from  the  affluent  wool-stapler,  or  manufacturer,  of  the 
111  century ! " 
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Note  3— (p.  3). 

''  Camden."  This  learned  man  was  born  in  the  year  1551, 
and  died  in  that  of  1623,  being  73  years  of  age.  By  his  great 
work,  the  **  Britannia,"  he  well  earned  for  himself  the  title  of 
**  The  Father  of  English  Topography."  I  should  have  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  have  devoted  a  note  to  so  well-known,  and 
estimated,  a  character,  were  it  not  to  mention  a  fact,  interesting 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Wilts,  which  is,  that  he  was  a  Prebendary 
of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Salisbury,  he  having  been  presented 
in  the  year  1589  by  his  friend,  Bishop  Piers,  to  the  lay  prebend 
of  llfracomb,  in  Devonshire,  at  that  time  pertaining  to  tlie 
establishment. 

Note  4 — (p.  6.) 

'*  Conquestor."    The  question,  whether  William,  the  First, 
took  his  title  of  "  Conqueror"  from  the  Conquest  of  England  in 
the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term,  raised  a  controversy  (in 
which  the  author  of  this  work  took  a  part  on  its  negative  side) 
in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  Sept.,  1825.     In  elucidation  of  this  sub- 
ject I  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  extract  from  my  letter 
of  Sept.  13  in  that  year  :  **  The  accidental  death  of  Harold  im- 
pressed the  minds  of  the  English,  superstitious  as  they  were  in 
those  early  ages,  that  the  designs  of  his  rival  were  favoured  by 
Divine  Providence,  and  they  were  more  reluctant  to  uphold  a 
vigorous  opposition.      William,  pursuing  a  wily  policy,   ap- 
proached London,  and,  by  his  conduct,  intimated  his  intention 
of  besieging  it,  justly  concluding,  that  the  possession  of  the 
capital,  whether  by  siege,  or  by  voluntary  surrender,  would  be 
followed  by  the  submission  of  the  whole  kingdom.  The  cautious 
fear,  by  which  he  was  actuated,  was  balanced  by  a  similar  cau- 
tious, and  prudent,  timidity  in  the  opposite  party.     The  result 
was,  that  the  Citizens  of  London,  unsanctioned  by  the  State, 
proffered  him  the  Crown,  which  he  accepted  as  a  gi/t,  and  the 
example  of  the  Metropolis  was  followed  by  a  general,  and  silent, 
submission.  The  coronation  of  William  took  place  shortly  after- 
wards ;  and,  so  far  from  taking  on  himself,  as  a  victor,  to  dis- 
pense with  the  accustomed  oaths,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  binding 
himself  to  govern  his  newly -organised  possessions  by  the  laws  of 
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his  own  country,  he  confirmed  the  laws  then  in  existence,  the 
code  of  Edward,  the  Confessor.  It  is  very  true,  that  we  call 
him,  by  way  of  contra-distinction,  William,  the  Conqueror,  and 
for  ages  he  has  borne  this  appellation  ;  but  he  never  so  deno- 
minated himself,  nor  was  he  so  called  until  after  hb  death." 

After  citing  a  series  of  arguments  in  support  of  the  foregoing 
opinion  from  a  scarce  work  attributed  to  the  illustrious  Sir  Bul- 
strode  Whitelocke*  I  agreed  to  his  conclusions  in  the  following 
terms  :  ''  To  the  foregoing  conclusions  I  cannot  but  cordially 
assent ;  and,  I  think,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  William  gained 
the  throne,  not  from  absolute  conquest,  but  by  mutual  compact 
arising  from  mutual  fear" 

Sir  Henry  Spelman,  I  must  here  repeat,  in  his  Glossary, 
expressly  says,  **  Willielmus  Primus  Conquestor  dicitur,  quia 
Angliam  conquisivit,  id  est,  acquisivit,  non  quod  subegit,  not 
that  he  subdued  it."  And,  again,  Harold,  tlie  predecessor  of 
William,  who  came  to  the  throne  by  the  choice  of  the  people, 
was  yet  denominated;  in  like  manner,  by  an  ancient  author : 
''  Heraldus,  strenuus  Dux,  Conquestor  Anglise." 

Lest  it  should  be  said,  that,  in  the  previous  opinions,  I  am 
somewhat  at  variance  with  myself,  as  I  have  elsewhere  stated, 
(pp.  11,  124,  262,)  that  the  Normans  endeavoured  to  impose 
on  the  Britons,  and  Saxons,  **  their  own  language,  their  laws, 
their  manners,  and  customs ;"  I  beg  permission  to  say,  that  I 
am  perfectly  consistent.  William,  on  his  admission  to  the  regal 
power,  was  actuated  by,  and  pursued,  a  course  of  policy  widely 
different  from  that,  which  he  adopted,  when  he  saw  himself 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne. 


Note  5— (p.  8.) 


(( 


On  the  fifth  of  April,  1092,  Osmond,  assisted  by  Walke- 
line,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  John  of  Bath,  solemnly  dedi- 
cated his  new  church."  f 

*  Sir  Bubtrode  Whitelocke  owned  the  estate  of  Chilton  Park  (in  the 
parish  of  Chilton  Foliot)  in  this  County,  where  he  died  July  28, 1076.  He 
was  tlie  author  of  **  Memorials  **  of  Uie  Rebellion,  and  other  estimable 
works.  His  four  last  lineal  descendants,  (whom  I  well  knew,)  and  who 
were,  I  believe,  his  great  grand-daughters,  lived  at  Uungerford,  where  they 
died  some  years  since  at  an  advanced  age. 

t  Dodsworth^s  "  Cathedral  of  Sarum,**  p.  101. 
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The  dedication  of  this  Norman  Cathedral  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  a  signal  misfortune.  On  the  fifth  day  subsequently 
to  this  event  ihe  roof  of  the  tower  was  struck  by  lightning,  and 
the  Cathedral  sustained  great  injury  ;  and  this  we  may  well 
believe,  when  we  find  from  the  recently  (1836)  developed  plan 
of  the  building,  that  the  tower  stood  nearly  over  its  centrical 
portion,  dividing  the  transept  ailes,  and  the  nave  and  choir. 
This  (act  is  noted  in  the  rhyming  chronicle  of  Robert  of  Glou- 
cester, who  says  thus : — 

'*  So  gret  lytnjmge  was  the  vyfte  yer^  so  that  al  to  nogt 
The  rof  of  the  chyrch  of  Salesbury  it  broute, 
Ryte  euene  the  vyfte  day  that  he  yhalwed  was." 

But  let  us  refer  to  an  Historian,  who  was  living  at  the  time. 
William  of  Malmesbury,  after  citing  a  violent  tempest,  which 
in  tlie  fourth  year  of  William,  the  Second,  destroyed  more  than 
600  houses  in  London,  proceeds  to  say :  *'  Qvinto  anno  eadem 
violentia  fulminis  apud  Salesberiam  tectum  turris  ccclesiee  om- 
nino  disiecit,  multiimq ;  maceriam  labefactauit,  quinta  san^ 
die  postquam  earn  dedicauerat  Osmundus  preeclarse  memoriaa 
episcopus/'  The  word  maceria,  used  in  this  passage,  is  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  is  here  meant  to  denote  the  general  walls  of 
Ihe  building,  proving,  that  the  whole  Cathedral  was  much  shat- 
tered. The  situation  of  this  building  has  been  long  known,  as 
its  site  has,  at  various  times,  been  clearly  seen  in  dry  summer 
seasons,  when,  in  concurrence  with  these,  the  field  has,  casually, 
been  under  a  grass  crop.  In  that  event  the  failure  of  the  plants^ 
immediately  over  the  foundations,  has  ever  developed  the  exact 
plan^  and  extent,  of  the  edifice. 

Ledwich,  in  his  **  Antiquitates  Sarisburienses,**  (p.  14,)  says, 
''  In  an  angle  to  the  North-west  (tood  the  Cathedral  and  Epis- 
copal Palace;  the  foundations  are  at  present  (1771)  so  conspi- 
cuous, that  I  could  easily  mark  out  the  ground-plot  of  it." 

Dr.  Stukeley,  in  his  "  Iter  VII."  of  his  "  Itinerarium 
Curiosum,"  made  in  the  year  1723,  visited  Old  Sarum,  and 
gives  us  many  interesting  remarks  on  it ;  he  also  says :  'Mn 
the  angle  to  the  north-west  stood  the  cathedral  and  episcopal 
palace :  the  foundations  are  at  present,  so  conspicuous,  that  I 
could  easily  mark  out  the  ground-plot  of  it,  as  in  the  fifty- 
sixth  plate."    And,  in  that  platC;  he  actually  does  give,  in  a 
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bird*s-eye  view  of  Old  SarunI,  the  plan  of  the  Cathedral  in 
the  same  spot,  and  very  nearly  in  the  same  form,  as  it  has 
been  developed  in  the  recent  researches  of  Mr.  Hatcher  of 
Salisbury,  who  has  communicated  a  very  interesting  merooiri 
accompanied  with  a  plan  of  the  '*  restored  Cathedral/'  to  the 
Gent.  Mag.  for  August,  1835. 

As  I  am  now  writing  of  ih^  former  Salisbury,  I  am  induced 
to  extend  my  remarks  on  its  situation,  extent,  &c.  The  public 
will  give  that  weight  to  the  following  lucubrations,  which  they 
may  think  them  deserving  of.  They  may  be  ycleped  mere  in- 
ferences ;  yet  I  shall  endeavour  to  show,  that  they  are,  at  leatt, 
founded  on  the  basis  of  facts. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  history  of  ancient  Salisbury 
prior  to  the  time  of  William,  the  First.  Let  it,  then,  suffice  to 
say,  that  it  certainly  was  a  Roman  Town  under  the  name  of 
Sorbiodunum ;  and,  afterwards,  successively  possessed  by  the 
Saxons  and  Normans.  In  the  time  of  William,  the  First,  the 
summit  of  Old  Sarum  was  crowned  with  a  stately  fortress,  which 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  King  himself ;  and  its  keeping  was  oc- 
casionally then,  as  well  as  subsequently,  delegated  to  others. 
I  must  here  premise,  that  I  consider  all  the  ground  within  botk 
the  inner,  and  the  second,  or  outer,  rampart  to  have  pertained  to, 
or  have  been  within,  the  castle,  as  the  outer  rampart  was  sur- 
mounted  by  a  wall,  in  which,  at  certain  intervals,  were  situate 
towers,  guarded,  as  we  may  suppose,  by  the  military  under  the 
Commandant  of  the  Castle.  Prior  to  the  days  of  the  Normans  it 
appears,  that  the  then  Salisbury  had  its  Dean.  The  Monarch 
of  that  eera  had  there  a  free  chapel,  **  as  Windsor  has  at  this 
day,  wherein  the  Dean,  under  the  King,  had  more  than  episco- 
pal jurisdiction."  * 

''  Herman,  the  last  Bishop  of  Wilton,  was  a  native  of  Flan- 
ders, and  is  first  mentioned  as  chaplain  to  Edward  the  Confessor, 
by  whom  he  was  advanced  to  the  episcopal  dignity.  Dissatisfied 
with  his  place  of  residence,  he  was  desirous  of  removing  to  Mai- 
mesbury,  then  in  a  flourishing  state ;  but  his  design  was  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  the  abbot  and  monks,  and  finally  defeated  by 
the  powerful  influence  of  Earl  Godwin,  whom  they  interested  ia 
their  behalf.  Herman,  accordingly,  quitted  his  bishopric  in 
disgust ;  and  retiring  to  the  celebrated  monastery  of  St.  Bertin, 
in  France,  assumed  the  monastic  habit.     While  he  continued 

•  t  Account  of  Old  Sarum.**    1774. 
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in  this  retreat,  Alfred,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  See. 

"  Elfwold,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  dying  in  a  short  time,  he 
persuaded  the  King  to  fulfil  a  promise,  which  he  had  formerly 
made,  of  re-uniting  the  two  Sees  of  Sherborne  and  Wilton.** 

"  In  1076  a  synod  was  held  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  London, 
by  Lanfrank,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Among  other  things 
it  was  then  resolved,  that  the  episcopal  sees,  which  were  esta- 
blished in  obscure  villages,  should  be  removed  to  considerable 
towns.  Herman  availed  himself  of  this  decree,  and  changed  his 
residence  from  Sherborne  to  Searobyrig,  or  Sarum.  He  is  said, 
by  William  of  Malmesbury,  to  have  begun  a  new  Cathedral ; 
but  from  the  short  period,  which  he  lived  after  his  removal,  he 
could  not  have  made  great  progress  in  the  building.  He  died 
in  1078."  ♦ 

The  interesting  words  of  Malmesbury  as  to  the  removal  of 
Bishop  Herman  from  Sherborne  to  ancient  Salisbury,  and  as  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Cathedral  (better  known  as  the  Cathedral 
of  Bishop  Osmond)  are  these  :  '*  Accepit  ergo  Hermannus 
Schireburnensem  espiscopatum  integrum,  cum  tribus  pagis, 
Edwardo  rcge  dante,  viuacitateque  sua  datoris  anuos  transcen- 
dens  ad  Willielmi  tempora  durauit.  Sub  quo  ciim  ex  canonum 
decreto  edictum  esset,'vt  sedes  episcoporum,  ex  villis  ad  vrbes 
migrarent,  tribunal  suum  transtulit  a  Schireburnia  Salesberiam, 
quod  est  vice  ciuitatis  castellum  locatum  in  edito,  muro  valla- 
tum  non  exiguo,  cseteris  commeatibus  vtcunque  valens,  aquee 
penuri^  laborans,  adeo  vt  miserabili  commercio  ibi  aqua  veneat. 
Illic  inchoata  noui  opens  ecclesia,  marte  senili  tewpus  dedica-- 
tionis  pr<Buenit."  f 

The  fact,  that  Herman  did  begin  the  Cathedral,  has  been 
controverted  ;  but  the  foregoing  quotation  from  the  accurate 
William  of  Malmesbury  (who,  if  not  then  living,  must  have 
been  bom  shortly  afterwards,  as  he  died  in  1143)  is  decisive  on 
the  question.  It  is  probable,  however,  from  the  short  time, 
which  intervened  between  his  removal  to  the  then  Salisbury  and 
his  death,  that  Herman  did  little  more  than  lay  the  foundations  of 
that  sacred  edifice,  which  his  successor,  Bishop  Osmond,  com- 
pleted.    This  Bishop  was  a  Norman,  and  came  in  with  William, 

*  Dodsworth*!  HUt.  of  the  Cathedral  of  Salisbury,  p.  16. 
t  De  Gestis  Pontificum  Anglorum  (15M),  Lib.  ij. 
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the  First.  He  was  Lord  of  Seez  in  Normandy ;  and,  on  hit 
arrival  here,  was  made  (being  a  great  favourite  with  his  Sove- 
reign) Earl  of  Dorset,  and  also  filled  the  high  office  of  Chan- 
cellor. In  his  manuscript  records,  yet  extant,  he  says :  **  Ego 
Osmundus  notifico,  ecclcsiam  Sarisb.  me  construxisse,  et  in  eft 
canonicos  constitnisse,  &c."  Here,  it  is  true,  he  speaks  of  him- 
self as  the  builder  of  the  Cathedral,  but  there  is  no  inconsistency 
in  this  even,  if  his  predecessor  did  lay  the  foundations. 

In  the  year  1086  that  most  invaluable  record,  Doomsday 
Book,  was  compiled ;   and  from  hence  arise  some  questions 
worthy  of  discussion,  yet  involved  in  the  mists  of  time,  and  these 
I  will  make  my  best  endeavour  partially,  albeit  I  may  not 
wholly,  to  dispel.     In  the  first  place  let  us,  if  possible,  reconcile 
an  apparent  incongruity.     From  numerous  authorities  it  is  most 
evident,  that  the  Castle  of  ancient  Salisbury  (the  space  included 
both  within    the   inner   and   outer  rampart)   was    the  pecu-^ 
Hum  of  the  King.     The  Castle  itself  indubitably  was  on  the 
summit,  but  the  whole  of  the  above  area  was,  colloquially, 
deemed  to  pertain  to  it.     Malmesbury,  writing  of  the  times  of 
King  Stephen,  affords  his  clear,  and  living,  testimony  of  the 
royal  appropriation  of  this  defensive  spot  in  these  words: 
**  Castellum  Salesberise,  quod  regij  iuris  proprium  esset.'**  The 
governance  of  the  Castle  of  Salisbury  was,  on  the  early  trans- 
lation of  the  See,  committed  to  the  trust  of  Osmund,  the  Bishop, 
and  personal  friend  of  the  Sovereign,  William,  the  First ;  this 
was  well — as  it  avoided  the  contrariety  of  jurisdiction;  and,  had 
a  similar  plan  been  judiciously  pursued  in  afler-times,  much 
evil  might  have  been  avoided.    The  command  of  the  Castle 
was,  however,  in  subsequent  times,  committed  to  other  hands ; 
and  we  hear  of  its  keepers  being  designated  under  the  title  of 
Earls  of  Salisbury.     In  this  the  impropriety  of  erecting  tlie 
Cathedral  within  the  ramparts  became  manifest.     Whether  or 
not  the  City  then  extended  itself  in  external  suburbs  (as  was  in 
later  times  certainly  the  case)  is  not  known;  6ut,  if  so,  it 
would,  under  the  circumstance  of  the  possible  separate  juris- 
dictions, have  been  more  prudent  to  have  erected  the  sacred 
edifice  without  the  walls.    The  same  fortified  circumvallation 
inclosed  the  military  and  the  members  of  the  Church,  but  under 
those  different  circumstances,  which  bred  that  rankling  jealousy, 
which  was  destructive  of  all  concord.    The  proud  Castellans, 

*  *"  Historis  Nooells,*'  Lib.  11. 
3b 
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cooped  up  withia  their  circumscribed  walls,  looked  down  from 
the  windows,  and  battlements,  of  their  towering  fortress  upon 
the  Cathedral,  and  the  building  of  a  different  order  of  men, 
who,  on  emerging  from  the  north-west  quarter  of  the  outer  area 
through  the  adjoining  western  gates,  could  range  over  an  ex- 
tensive manorial  territory  subject  to  their  own  jurisdiction,  and 
co-extensive  with  the  present  parish  of  Stratford.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  members  of  the  Church,  although  they  might  have 
possessed  the  exclusive  judicial  powers  over  the  north-west 
portion  of  the  outer  area,  in  fact,  over  the  Close,  and  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Cathedral,  yet  saw  themselves  in  possession  alone 
(so  far  as  regarded  that  area)  of  an  *'  imperium  in  imperio" — 
they  saw  themselves  bounded  in  by  a  fortified  wall,  and  felt, 
without  doubt,  that  they  could  not  make  **  their  exits  and  their 
entrances,''  but  at  the  will  of  another  order  of  men,  and  through 
a  gate  held  by  a  military  guard.  They  were  thus  rendered 
subject  to  the  occasional  sneers,  and  scoffs,  of  the  sentinels  on 
duty. 

Here  I  will  make  an  observation  of  some  importance.  In 
all  military  fastnesses  security  was  ever  sought  by  the  having 
alone  a  single  entrance.  In  the  instance  of  ancient  Salisbury 
this  general  rule  was  broken  through — there  were  two  principal 
entrances — one  to  the  east,  from  whence  a  road  passed  from  the 
ramparts  of  the  outer  area  to  another  entrance  through  the  op- 
posite, and  inner,  ramparts  into  the  fortress  itself.  The  other 
entrance  was  to  the  west,  (opposite  to  the  present  village  of 
Stratford,)  and  this  was  adjoining  to  the  Close,  and  residences 
of  those,  who  were  attached  to  the  establishment  of  the  Cathe- 
dral ;  and  it*is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  opposite  to  this  western 
entrance  through  the  ramparts  of  the  outer  area,  there  evidently 
was  no  corresponding  entrance  through  the  ramparts  of  the 
inner  area  into  the  fortress.  I  cannot  from  hence  but  draw 
this  conclusion,  that  the  western  entrance  was  of  later  formation 
— that  it  was  made  on  the  removal  of  the  See,  and  the  assigpi- 
ment  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  the  outer  area  to  the  Church 
—-that  it  was  judiciously  intended  to  prevent  a  too  great  inter- 
mixture of  the  different  orders  of  men  ;  and,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  separate  on  ordinary  occasions — the  men  of  war  from 
the  men  of  peace.  It  is  most  true,  that,  in  the  early,  and  rude, 
ages.  Bishops  were,  from  their  temporal  possessions,  men  of 
war  themselves,  and  many  instances  can  be  adduced  of  their 
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leading  martial  bands  to  the.  field  of  battle.  William,  the  First, 
did  commit  the  custody  of  the  military  fortress  to  Osmund,  the 
Bishop  of  the  See  ;  and,  if,  in  after-times,  the  succeeding  Mon- 
archs  had  thus  intrusted  the  succeeding  Bishops,  the  unity  of 
interests  might  have  then  operated  to  a  later  removal  of  the 
City. 

It  is  thus  manifest,  tliat  all  the  area  within  the  inner  and 
outer  ramparts  (with  the  exception  of  the  north-west  quarter 
inclosed  within  the  area  of  the  latter)  was  the  peculium  of  the 
King.  He  had  devoted  this  especial  spot  to  the  Church.  Let 
us  now  see  what  further  possessions  the  Bishop  held  immediately 
surrounding  the  fortress  of  the  former  Salisbury  ;  and  here  I 
must  refer  to  Doomsday  Book,  in  which  he  is  stated  (amongst 
other  properties)  ta  have  held  the  Manor  of  Salisbury  itself. 
I  will  first  give  the  original  in  Latin,  and  then  its  translation 
from  **  Wiltshire  extracted  from  Domesday  Book,"  •  by  the  late 
Mr.  H.  P.  Wyndham.  After  the  mention  of  the  Manors  of 
Potterne,  Cainingham  (Cannings),  and  Ramsberie  as  held  by 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  record  goes  on  to  say— 

''  Idem  epifloopus  tenet  SarUberie.  T.  R.  £.  t  geldabat  pro  50  hidis. 
Terra  est  32  carucatSB.  De  hac  terra  10  hidsB  sunt  in  dominie,  et  ibi 
8  carucats.  Ibi  25  villani  et  50  bordarii  cum  17  carucatis.  In  WU^ 
tune  7  burgenses  pertinentes  huic  manerio  reddunt  05  denarios.  In 
manerio  4  molini  de  47  solidis  et  7  denariis ;  et  dimidium  molini  de 
30  solidis,  et  142  acrse  pratL  Pastura  20  qaaranten»  longsB  et  10  IfitiBy 
et  alibi  5  quarantenae  pasturo  lon^  et  una  lata.  Silva  4  quarantenn 
longs  et  2  lat».  De  eadem  terra  hujus  manerii  tenet  Edwardus 
5  hidas.  Odo  5  hidas.  Hugo  3  hidas  una  virgata  minus.  Qui  has 
tenuerunt  T.  R.  £.  non  poterant  ab  episcopo  separari.  Ibi  sunt  in 
dominie  5  canicataB  et  3  villani  et  17  berdarii  cum  2  (Sarucatis.  De- 
minium  episcepi  valet  47  libne.  Qued  homines  tenent  valet  17  librae 
et  10  seHdi." 

This  account  of  the  Manor  of  ancient  Salisbury  is  thus 
translated  by  Mr.  Wyndham  : — 

**  The  same  bishop  hdds  Sarisberie.  It  was  assessed  T.  R.  E.  at 
50  hides.  Here  are  32  pleughlands.  Ten  hides  are  in  demesne^  where 
are  8  pleughlands,  and  25  villagers^  and  50  borderers  eccnpy  17 
pleughlands.  Seven  burgesses  in  WUtune,  belonging  to  this  manor, 
pay  5  shillings  and  5  pence.  In  the  manor  are  4  mills  of  47  shil- 
lings and  7  pence.    And  half  a  mill  of  30  shillings  value.    Here  are 

*  Printed  at  Salisbury,  by  Edw.  Easton,  1788. 
^  ^  Tempore  Regis  Edward!,^  i.  e.  the  Confessor. 
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142  acres  of  meadow.  The  pagture  is  2  miles  and  a  half  long^  and  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  broad.  And  besides  this,  there  are  5  furlongs  in 
length  of  pasture^  and  1  in  breadth.  The  wood  is  half  a  mile  long> 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  Edward  holds  5  hides  from  the  lands 
of  this  manor.  Odo  5  hides.  Hugo  3  hides,  wanting  one  yardland. 
Those  who  held  those  hides  T.  R.  E.  could  not  be  separated  from  the 
services  of  the  bishop.  Five  ploughlands  are  in  demesne,  where  are 
S  Tillagers,  and  17  borderers,  with  2  ploughlands.  The  demesne  of 
the  bidiop  is  valued  at  47  pound&  And  what  the  military  holds  is 
worth  17  pounds  and  10  riiillings." 

I  must  here  remark,  that  Mr.  Wyndham  has  evidently,  to 
me,  misconceived  the  meaning  of  the  latter  passage*  Here  i^ 
intended  no  contradistinction  between  the  lands  held  in  de- 
mesne by  the  Bishop  and  other  lands  held  by  the  military. 
Indeed  it  does  not  appear,  that  they  held  any  lands  within  the 
manor.  This  passage  is  intended  to  point  out  the  difference  in 
Talue  between  the  5  ploughlands  held  in  demesne  by  the  Bishop 
(where  are  3  villagers) — and  the  17  borderers  C  homines") 
with  2  ploughlands. 

Such,  gentle  reader,  is  the  account  given  by  that  invaluable 
record  of  **  Doomsday  Book"  of  the  Manor  of  ancient  Salisbury, 
with  which  Bishop  Osmund  stood  then  enfeoffed ;  and  it  now 
becomes  my  duty  to  investigate,  and  to  impart  my  opinion,  as 
to  the  extent  of  that  Manor.  It  is  at  once  apparent,  that  the 
foregoing  extract  ill  accords  with  the  extent,  &c.,  of  the  ground 
included  within  the  outer  and  inner  ramparts.  Thb  record 
speaks  of  ploughlands — of  villagers— of  borderers— of  mills— of 
meadow — of  pasture  (or  down) — and  of  a  wood — expressions, 
which  can  refer  alone  to  an  extent  of  country  y  and  not  to  a  city 
cooped  up  within  ramparts,  and  walls.  ''  In  the  manor  are  4 
mills  of  47  shillings  and  7  pence.  And  half  a  mill  of  30  shil- 
lings valine.'*  Here  there  are  four  mills  and  a  half  I  Where 
then,  may  we  well  ask,  shall  we  find  the  other  half  of  this  fiftli, 
and  principal,  mill  ?  To  this  I  answer,  that  amongst  the  pos- 
sessions held  by  the  King  is  this  curious  entry :  *^  De  dimidio 
Molino  apud  Sarisberte  habet  Rex  20  solidos  ad  pensum." 
**  The  King  receives  20  shillings,  by  weight,  for  half  of  the  mill 
at  Sarisberie.''  Thus  is  the  enigma  solved.  The  King  retained 
this  one  half  (or,  in  other  words,  was  joint  proprietor  with  the 
Bishop)  of  the  principal  mill,  doubtlessly,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  power  of  its  use  for  the  grinding  of  corn  for  the 
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inhabitants  of  his  fortre^^  and  royal  palace.  I  must  here  ob- 
serve, that  the  expressions  of  "  pratum  "  ^nd  **  pastura"  in  the 
Book  of  Doomsday  thus  clearly  differ  in  their  relative  meanings. 
The  former  refers  to  grass  land  subject  to  be  mown,  and  the 
latter  to  land,  usually,  fed  alone,  or  down  land,  and  of  this 
there  is  always  a  large  portion  assigned  to  those  manors  borr 
dering  on  the  Wiltshire  Plains.  It  is  yery  difficult  to  assimi- 
late the  terms,  and  measurements,  of  land  in  Doomsday  Book 
with  those  of  modem  days;  and  I  think,  that  the  translator 
of  the  portion  of  that  ancient  record,  which  relates  to  "  Wilt- 
shire," and  other  antiquaries  are  in  error  as  to  their  estimate 
of  the  quantity  of  land  included  under  the  denominations  of 
leuca  and  quarantena,  or  that  their  admeasurements  varied 
much  from  those  of  the  present  day.  For  instance — in  tlie 
account  of  the  manor  of  Ambresbury  the  followmg  passage 
18  thus  rendered :  <<  Pastura  4  leucse  long®  et  3  leucee  latce." 
"  The  pasture"  (or  down)  "  is  6  miles  long,  and  4  miles  and  a 
half  broad."  This  is  an  admeasurement  in  extent,  which  would 
more  than  comprise  the  whole  parish,  inclusive  of  arable,  and 
meadow y  land. 

I  will  now  no  longer  withhold  my  assured  belief,  that  the 
manor  of  the  former  Salisbury  was  (exclusively  of  the  laud 
within  the  ramparts,  and,  perhaps,  a  small  portion  on  the 
eastern  side,  including  the  site  of  the  present  inn)  co-extensive 
with  the  new  parish  of  Stratford,  then  a  vill  within  its  bounds. 

Let  us  consider  the  endowment  of  the  Cathedral  of  Old  Sa- 
lisbury by  its  former  Bishop,  Osmund.  He  possessed  ample 
means — he  was  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor — and 
he  held  the  extensive,  and  valuable,  mancm  of  Potteme,  Cain- 
ingham,  Ramsberie — ^and  Sarisberte^  besides  many  others  else- 
where ;  but,  gentle  reader,  here  b  (in  modern  language)  a  copy 
of  the  endowment  itself  :— 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  and  undivided  Trinity,  I,  Osmund, 
Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Sarum,  make  known  to  all  the  faithful  in 
Christ,  as  well  present  as  to  come,  that,  to  the  honour  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  most  blessed  Virgin  Mary ;  and  for  the  salvation 
of  the  souls  of  King  William  and  his  Wife,  Matilda,  and  of  his  Son, 
William,  King  of  the  English ;  and  also  for  the  salvation  of  my  own 
sool,  I  have  built  tiie  Church  of  Sarum,  and  constituted  Ouions 
therein ;  and  have  canonically  granted  for  ever,  freely  as  I  reoeivedi 
the  goods  of  the  Church,  to  them  living  canooioally,  namely>  these 
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pi  aoes  (besides  knights*  fees)  Glemister^  Awlton,  Cerminster,  Beg- 
minster,  Nyderbury^  Writtleton;  the  Church  of  Shirburn  with  its 
tythes^  except  those  of  the  monks  and  sepulture ;  the  Church  of  Bere ; 
of  St.  George  in  Dorchester ;  and  half  the  Church  of  Mere  with  the 
moiety  of  the  tythes ;  the  Church  of  Sarum  with  iU  tytha  and  appur^ 
tenances;  two  hides  and  a  half  of  land  in  that  taum,  and  six  hides  in 
Stratford,  before  the  gate  of  the  Castle  of  Sarum,  on  both  sides  of  the 
wiy,  for  the  houses  qf  the  Canons;  the  Churches  of  Wivelsford^  of 
Poteme  and  Lavyngton^  Rammesbury  and  Bedwynd  with  a  mill  in  that 
town ;  the  Church  of  Warnborough^  and  a  hide  and  a  half  with  one 
borderer^  also  three  acres  of  land  in  the  said  place^  and  a  small 
orchard ;  the  Churches  of  Farendon^  Can3mgj  Calne^  Worpa^  Marl- 
borough^ Blebyrig^  and  Sunning ;  ten  hides  of  land  in  Rotescomb,  and 
the  Church  of  Grantham^  with  the  tythes  and  appurtenances  of  each. 
Also  half  the  o£ferings  at  the  principal  altar^  except  the  ornaments^ 
and  all  the  offerings  of  the  rest ;  the  sepulture,  and  all  the  offerings 
made  to  the  Bishop,  when  he  celebrates  mass,  besides  one  half  of  the 
gold  given  in  the  said  Church.  If  any  of  the  Canons  shall  attend 
the  Bishop  at  the  dedication  of  a  Church,  he  shall  receive  part  of 
the  offerings  as  chaplain.  Further,  I  grant  for  one  year,  two  parts 
of  the  prebend  of  each  deceased  Canon  for  the  use  of  the  rest,  and 
one  part  for  the  use  of  the  poor." 

The  above  Charter  was  granted  by  Bishop  Osmund  on  the 
5th  of  April,  1091,  and  ratified  at  Hastings  by  the  reigning 
Sovereign,  William  Rufus. 

It  is  thus  said  by  the  Bishop  :  **  I  have  built  the  Church  of 
Sarum,  and  constituted  CanoTts  therein  ;  and  have  canonically 
granted  for  ever,  freely  as  I  have  received,  the  goods  of  the 
Church,  to  them,  living  canonically ,  &c."  There  is  here,  I 
shall  be  told,  no  mention  of — a  Dean.  No  !  The  Dean  was, 
and  is— a  Canon,  possessing  superior  power  and  title,  and, 
generally,  included  in  the  endowment,  for  what  saith  Minshieu  ? 
**  A  Deane — Hisp.  Port,  dedn — Gall,  dayen — Ital.  decdno — 
Teut.  eyn  dechant — Belg.  deken — Sa,x^decen — Lat.  decdnus — 
Gr«  hxtu^.  a  Una  id  est  decem,  quod  est  decimus,  quia  Aiunroc 
olim,  seu  decimus  erat  in  CoUegio,  aut  quia  erat  hua^Pi,  id  est, 
decurio,  prsefectus,  seu  prseses  reliquorum.  A  Deane  is  an 
ecclesiasticall  magistrate  so  called  of  the  Greeke  (as  abovesaid) 
iina  because  hee  hath  power  over  ten  Canons  at  the  least.  How- 
beit  in  England  wee  vse  to  call  him  a  Deane — ^that  is  the  next 
under  the  Bishop,  and  cheife  of  the  Chapter  ordinarily  in  a  Ca- 
thedrall  Church :  and  the  rest  of  the  societie  or  corporation  wee 
call  capitulum — the  chapter." 
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Tlie  Dean  of  the  ecclesiastical,  was,  originally,  as  the  Mayor 
of  the  civic,  Corporation,  elected  by  its  several  members  as  its 
president  or  head,  with  this  difference  indeed,  that  the  promo- 
tion of  the  one  was  for  a  permanency— that  of  the  other  for  a 
limited  term. 

You  have  had  thus  before  you,  gentle  reader,  the  full  en- 
dowment of  the  Cathedral  of  ancient  Salisbury  from  the  exten- 
sive possessions  of  Bishop  Osmund.  Let  us  now  consider  the 
extent  of  those  granted  to  these  Canons  within  the  immediate 
vicinity  alone.  He  gives  them  ''  the  Church  of  Sarum  with  its 
tythes  and  appurtenances."  There  may  be  some  doubt,  perhaps, 
as  to  the  meaning  of  "  the  Church  of  Sarum,"  which  I  cannot 
but  define  to  be  the  Cathedral  itself,  to  which,  I  think,  the  now 
parochial  Church  of  tlie  then  vill  of  Stratford  was  a  Chapel  of 
Ease,  and  thus  appurtenant ;  and  that  thus  the  grant  conveyed 
the  tythes  of  the  Manor  of  Salisbury,  which  I  regard  as  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  present  parish  of  Stratford.  As  to  the  grant  of 
the  **  two  hides  and  a  half  of  land  in  that  town,"  i.  e.  Salisbury, 
I  must  consider  this  to  be  the  portion  of  land  comprising  the 
north-west  quarter  of  the  area  between  the  two  ramparts,  and 
forming  the  precincts  of  the  Cathedral — ^in  fact,  the  Close.  This 
space  of  ground  within  the  royal  peculium  was,  probably,  spe- 
cially granted  at  the  same  time  with  the  Manor,  but  exclusively 
of  it.  It  may  be  here  asked  me,  if  the  term  of  **  two  hides  and 
a  half  of  land "  is  applicable  to  so  limited  a  portion.  I  can 
only  respond,  that  I  believe  with  the  late  Mr.  H.  P.  Wynd- 
ham,  that  the  hide  of  Doomsday  Book  bears  reference  not  so 
much  to  a  definite  admeasurement  of  land,  as  to  land  bearing 
the  value  of  a  certain  definite  sum  of  money ;  and,  therefore,  a 
hide  of  land  was  greater  or  less  in  admeasurement  according  to 
its  quality,  or  local  situation.  Land  within  the  ramparts  of  Old 
Sarum  was,  probably,  of  very  far  greater  value  than  that,  which 
was  situate  in  the  external  manor.  Mention  is  also  made  in 
the  endowment  of  ^*  six  hides  in  Stratford ;"  these,  I  should 
suspect,  constitute  the  estate  called  to  this  day  Stratford  Dean, 
and  still  held  under  the  present  Church  of  Salisbury.  The  wood 
spoken  of  was,  probably,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  It  is 
traditionally  believed,  that  the  residence  of  the  Dean  was  on, 
or  near,  the  site  of  the  ancient  mansion  in  the  village  of  Strat- 
ford, called  Mawarden  Court.     I  extract  the  following  passage 
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firom  *'  An  Accovintof  Old  Sarum,"  prefixed  to  *'  A  Descriptioa 
of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Salisbury/'  1774 :  '<  The  dean  of 
this  very  ancient  cathedral  was  much  more  eligibly  provided 
with  a  place  of  residence,  than  his  brethren  of  the  chapter.  For 
he  had  an  house  and  demesnes,  by  the  side  of  the  river,  at  the 
distance  of  about  half  a  mile  from  the  castle,  called  at  present 
the  dean's  court.  All  the  rest  of  them,  prebendaries  or  canons, 
and  other  churchmen,  dwelt  here  in  the  king's  castle,  a  sort  of 
honourable  prisoners  (compared  with  their  present  situation) 
for  above  134  years."  I  do  not  altogether  give  credit  to  this 
statement.  The  minor  officers  of  the  establishment  may  have 
had  their  permanent  residences  within  the  ramparts  around  the 
Cathedral,  and  the  Canons  themselves  may  have  occasionally 
resided  there,  yet  this  is  certain,  that  the  grant  (as  seen  before) 
gives  ^*  six  hides  in  Stratford,  before  the  gate  of  the  Castle  of 
Sarum,  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  for  the  houses  of  the  Canons.** 
I  have  little  doubt,  that  **  the  way "  here  referred  to  was  that 
leading  from  the  western  gate  to  the  residence  of  the  Dean. 

By  the  above,  and  previous,  observations  it  will  be  apparent, 
that  a  prudent  precaution  was  used,  probably,  from  the  earliest 
time  of  the  ancient  Cathedral,  to  prevent  the  too  great  inter* 
mixture  of  the  different  orders  of  men—- of  the  military  and  the 
members  of  the  Church — by  the  allotted,  and,  generally,  dis« 
tinct,  use  of  the  eastern  and  western  entrances.  1  must  here 
repeat,  that,  if,  at  the  period  of  the  removal  of  the  See  from 
Sherborne,  any  portion  of  the  City  of  Sarum  were  then  without 
the  outer  ramparts,  it  may  have  been  more  prudent  thus,  origins- 
ally ,  to  have  built  the  Cathedral ;  but,  when  the  Castle  was 
placed  under  the  rulance  of  lay  governors,  constituted  Earls  of 
Sarum,  the  irksome  situation  of  the  Church  viras  severely  feltr— 
its  members  were  netted  within  the  embattled  zone  of  another 
power.  The  inconveniences  of  ancient  Salisbury  are  well  de- 
scribed by  the  writers  of  those  times. 

William  of  Malmesbury,  relating  the  removal  of  the  See  of 
Sherborne  to  the  former  Salisbury,  thus  writes  of  Bishop  Her- 
man :  **  Tribunal  suum  transtulit  d  Schirebumid  SalesberiaMf 
quod  est  vice  ciuitatis  castellum  locatum  in  editOf  muro  valta^ 
turn  non  exiguo^  cateris  commeatibus  vtcunque  valens,  aqum 
penurid  laborans,  adeo  vt  miserabili  commercio  ild  aqua 
veneat,*' 
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A  Poet  of  that  day,  also,  thus  says : — 

''  Est  tibi  defectus  lymphse,  sed  copia  cret»« 
S»yit  ibi  ventus^  sed  Philomela  mlet." 

"  Water  *%  there  scarce,  but  chalk  in  plenty  lies. 
And  those  sweet  notes,  that  Philomel  denies. 
The  harsher  music  of  the  wind  supplies." 

Peter  of  Blois,  in  his  Epistles,  thus  describes  the  former 
Sarum  :  **  It  is  a  place  exposed  to  the  winds,  barren,  dry,  and 
solitary  ;  a  tower  is  there  as  in  Siloam,  by  which  the  inhabitants 
have  been  for  a  long  time  enslaved."  And  again,  says  he:  **  The 
Church  of  Salisbury  is  a  captive  on  that  hill :  let  us  therefore, 
in  God's  name,  go  down  into  the  level :  there  the  valleys  will 
yield  plenty  of  corn,  and  the  champain  fields  are  of  a  rich  soil."* 

Actuated  by  similar  feelings  the  poet,  before  quoted,  thus 
^aith : — 


"  Quid  domini  domus  in  castro  ?  nisi  foederis  area 
In  templo  Baalim ;  career  uterque  locus." 


'^  A  Church  within  a  Camp  looks  just  as  well, 
As  th'  ark  of  God  in  the  vile  house  of  Baal." 


It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  you,  gentle  reader,  of  the  relative 
situation  of  the  opposite  parties  resident  within  the  encircling 
walls  of  Old  Sarum,  which  could  not  but  raise,  and  foster,  dis- 
sensions, and  these  not  unusually  ended  in  open  affrays.     Of 
this  an  interesting  instance  is  given  by  Harrison,  in  his  ''  De- 
scription of  Britaine,"  (prefixed  to  Holinshed's  >'  Chronicles,'') 
— interesting,  I  say,  as  it  appears  to  be  the  proximate  cause  of 
the  removal  of  the  City  from  the  Old  by  the  foundation  of  New 
Salisbury.  This  is  his  narration  :  ''In  the  time  of  ciuill  warres, 
the  souldiors  of  the  castell  and  chanons  of  old  Sarum  fell  at 
oda.  insomuch  that  after  often  bralleS;  they  fell  at  last  to  sad 
blowes.     It  happened  therefore  in  a  rogation  weeke  that  the 
cleargie  going  in  solemne  procession,  a  controuersie  fell  be- 
tweene  them  about  certeine  walkes  and  limits,  which  the  one 
side  claimed  and  the  other  denied.     Such  also  was  the  hot  in- 
tertainment  on  ech  part,  that  at  the  last  the  Castellanes  espieing 
their  time,  gate  betweene  the  cleargie  and  the  towne,  and  so 
coiled  them  as  they  returned  homeward,  that  they  feared  anie 
more  to  gang  about  their  bounds  for  the  yeare."  The  remainder 

"  Petrus  Bleaensls.    Epist.  105. 
3c 
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of  this  paragraph  is  so  locally  interestiog^  that  I  shall  make  no 
apology  for  pursuing  it  to  its  close.     "  Heerevpon,"  Harrison 
continues,  *'  the  people  missing  their  bellie  cheare  (for  they 
were  woont  to  haue  banketing  at  euerie  station,  a  thing  com- 
monlie  practised  by  the  religious  in  old  time,  wherewith  to  linke 
in  the  commons  vnto  them,  whom  anie  man  may  lead  whither 
he  will  by  the  bellie,  or  as  I^timer  said,  with  beefe,  bread,  and 
beare)  they  conceiued  foorthwith  a  deadlie  hatred  against  the 
Castellans.     But  not  being  able  to  cope  with  them  by  force  of 
armes,  they  consulted  with  Richard  Pore  their  bishop,  and  he 
with  them  so  effectuallie,  that  it  was  not  long  yer  they,  I  meane 
the  chanons,  began  a  new  church  upon  a  peece  of  their  owne 
ground  called  Mirifield,  pretending  to  serue  God  there  in  better 
safetie,  and  with  far  more  quietnesse  than  they  could  doo  before. 
This  church  was  begun  1219,  the  nine  and  twentith  of  April, 
and  finished  with  the  expences  of  42,000  marks,  in  the  year 
1260,  and  fiue  and  twentith  of  March,  whereby  it  appeereth, 
that  it  was  aboue  fortie  yeers  in  hand,  although  the  clearks 
were  translated  to  the  new  towne  1220,  or  the  third  yeere  after 
the  fraie.     The  people  also  seeing  the  diligence  of  the  cha- 
nons, and  reputing  their  harmes  for  their  own  inconuenience, 
were   as   earnest   on  the  other  side  to  be  neere  vnto  these 
prelats,  and  therefore  euerie  man  brought  his  house  vnto  that 
place,  &  thus  became  old  Sarum  in  few  yeers  vtterlie  desolate, 
and  new  Salisburie  raised  vp  in  steed  thereof,  to  the  gpreat 
decaie  also  of  Harnham  and  Wilton.     Neuerthelesse,  it  shoulde 
seeme  to  me  that  this  new  citie  is  not  altogither  void  of  some 
great  hinde ranees  now  and  then  by  water :  for  in  the  second 
of  Edward  the  second  (who  held  a  parlement  there)  there  was 
a  sudden  thaw  after  a  great  frost,  which  caused  the  waters 
80  fast  to  arise,  that  euen  at  high  masse  time  the  water  came 
into  the  minster,  and  not  onelie  ouerflowed  the  nether  part 
of  the  same,  but  came  vp  all  to  the  kings  pauase,  where  he 
sate,  whereby  he  became  wetshod,  and  in  the  end   inforced 
to  leaue  the  church,  as  tlie  executour  did  his  masse,  least  they 
shoulde  all  haue  beene  drowned :  and  this  rage  indured  there 
for  the  space  of  two  daies,  wherevpon  no  seruice  could  be  said 
in  the  said  minster."  * 

Harrison,  from  whom  I  have  taken  the  foregoing  extract, 
wrote  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth.     He  was  a  faithful  narrator, 

*  <<  Holin8hed*8  Chronicles,  «cc**  1806.    Vol.  1,  p.  98. 
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and  would  DOt  have  given  this  circumstantial  account  but  on 
good  authority.  He  may  have  derived  his  knowledge  of  the 
facts  from  some  contemporaneous  chronicler,  whose  writings 
are  no  longer  extant. 

The  removal  from  the  Old  to  the  New  Sarum  has  been  well 
commemorated  by  Dr. Walter  Pope,*  in  "  The  Salisbury  Ballad, 
with  curious,  learned,  and  critical  Notes/'  This  humorous 
poem  was,  in  its  notes,  a  satire  on  the  Dutch  Commentators. 
It  was  printed,  for  the  first  time,  in  Ledwych's  "  Antiquitates 
Sarisburienses/'  It  would  be  too  long  to  insert  here ;  and, 
moreover,  contains  little  indelicacies,  which  might  be  deemed 
to  sully  my  fair  pages,  and  which  were  better  suited  for  the 
16th,  than  for  the  present  more  fastidious  19th,  century. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  affray,  which  was  the 
precursor  of  the  removal  of  the  City,  occurred  in  the  Rogation 
Week,  when  **  the  cleargie  going  in  solemne  procession,  a  con- 
trouersie  fell  betweene  them  about  certaine  walkes  and  limits 
which  the  one  side  claimed,  and  the  other  denied.*'  It  is  here 
necessary  to  explain,  that  the  Sunday  next  before  the  Ascension 
Day  stands  in  the  ancient,  and  modern,  calendars  of  the 
Church  as  Rogation  Sunday — that  the  successive  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  are  called  the  Rogation  Days — and 
that  the  whole  week  is  denominated,  from  thence,  the  Rogation 
Week.  This  appellative  is  *'  derived  from  the  Latin  Rogare^ 
to  beseech ;  the  earliest  Christians  having  appropriated  extra- 
ordinary prayers  and  supplications  for  those  three  days,  as  a 
preparation  for  the  devout  observance  of  our  Saviours  ascen- 
sion, on  the  day  next  succeeding  to  them,  denominated  Holy ' 
Thursday,  or  Ascension  Day.*'t 

This  event  occurring  in  the  Spring,  a  period,  when  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  were  blossoming  forth,  the  usage  arose  up  of 
perpetuating  it  by  an  annual  procession,  preceded  by  the  Cross, 
in  the  open  air,  and  attended  witli  supplications  to  the  Al- 
mighty for  his  blessings  by  a  bountiful  increase  in  the  ensuing 
seasons,  and  truly,  therefore,  was  this  week  styled  *'  The  Week 

*  Dr.  Walter  Pope  lived  with,  and  under  the  patronage  of,  Bishop  Seth 
Ward,  who  generously  allowed  him  a  pension  of  £100  per  annum.  He  was 
the  Author  of  the  celebrated  **  Old  Man*s  Wish.**  He  sunrired  Bishop 
Ward,  whose  **  Life  **  he  subsequently  wrote.  This  is  one  of  the  most  ad. 
mirable  pieces  of  Biography  in  the  English  Language,  and  full  of  rich 
souing. 

t  Brady's  Claris  Calendaria,  Vol.  1,  p.  322. 
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of  Rogation"  ITiis  custom  led,  in  vety  early  periods^  and 
naturally  enough,  to  an  extended  practice — that  of  the  peram- 
bulations of  the  bounds  of  manors,  and  parishes. 

This  ancient  practice  received  a  confirmation  in  the  reign  of 
good  Queen  Bess,  who  issued  a  special  hvjunction,  that  *'  The 
people  shall  once  a  year,  at  the  time  accustomed,  with  the 
curate,*  (i.  e.  the  minister,)  and  substantial  men  of  the  parish, 
walk  about  the  parishes,  as  they  were  accastomed,and  at  their 
return  to  church,  make  their  common  prayers ;  provided,  that 
the  curate  in  the  said  connnon  perambulations,  as  heretofore  in 
the  days  of  rogations,  at  certain  convenient  places,  shall  ad- 
monish the  people  to  give  thanks  to  God,  in  the  beholding  of 
God's  benefits,  for  the  increase,  and  abundance  of  his  fruits 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  the  saying  of  the  hundred  and 
fourth  Psalm, '  Benedic,  anima  mea,  &c. ;'  at  which  time  also 
the  same  minister  shall  inculcate  this  and  such  like  sentences, 
*  Cursed  be  he  which  translateth  the  bounds  and  doles  of  his 
neighbour,'  or  such  other  order  of  prayer  as  shall  be  hereafter 
appointed." 

That  it  was  on  some  such  occasion,  gentle  reader,  that  the 
particular,  and  important,  affray,  alluded  to,  took  place,  \smosi 
manifest     It  was  in  Rogation  Week,  that  the  procession  was 
made,  and  the  ^*  controuersie  fell  betweene  them"  (the  military 
and  the  members  of  the  Church)  **  about  certaine  walkes  and 
livnitSf  which  the  one  side  claimed,  and  the  other  denied."     It 
is  plain,  I  repeat,  that  the  processionists  were  making  a  peram- 
bulation of  bounds — of  the  bounds,  I  ween,  of  the  then  manor 
of  Salisbury  pertaining  to  the  Bishop,  and  commensurate,  as 
we  may  well  presume,  with  the  now  parish  of  Stratford.    When 
I  say  this,  I  must  except  the  site  of  the  ground  within  the  ram- 
parts, and  a  small  portion  withont  on  the  eastern  side,  which 
formed  the  King's  retained  peculium,  and  is  still  extra-parochial. 
It  is  no  wonder,  that  the  perambulation  of  a  comparatively  con- 
siderable extent  of  land,  on  this  and  on  similar  occasions,  raised 
the  jealous  ire  of  the  Men  of  War,  cooped  up,  as  they  were, 
within  their  encircling  walls,  and  we  cannot  be  surprised,  that 
they  sought  a  quarrel  with  the  Men  of  Peace.     A  ''  controuersie 
fell  betweene  them  about  certaine  walkes  and  limits"     What 
these  were,  gentle  reader,  history  does  not  say ;  but — will  you 
allow  mc  to  guess  ?     I  strongly  opine,  then,  that  this  was  the 

*  icuro. 
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question — whether  the  wall  on  the  outer  rampart  was  the 
boundary  between  the  fortress  and  the  manor — or — whether  the 
fosse  itself  (external  of  the  wall)  was  the  boundary — and  to 
which  t^  pertained— or  to  the  fortress — or  to  the  manor  ?  On 
the  part  of  the  Castellans  it  may  have  been  argued ,  that  the 
fortified  rampart  without  the  fosse  was  incomplete,  and  that 
the  latter  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  fortress.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  have  been  contended  by  the  Bishop  and  his  par- 
tizans,  that  the  wall  on  the  rampart  formed  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  the  Castellans,  and  also  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
and  that  the  fosse  was  a  mere  auxiliary  formed  within  the 
bounds  of  the  manor,  and  that  they  had  the  right  to  perambulate 
close  beneath  the  wall  itself.  I  feel  incompetent  to  decide  on 
such  a  question,  but  must  leave  it  to  better  casuists ;  yet,  this 
I  must  add,  in  fairness  to  both  parties,  that  much  may  be  said 
on  both  sides,  and — ^that  it  was  not  a  question  de  land  caprind, 
as  many  way  suppose. 

It  does  appear  from  the  narrative  on  this  occasion,  that  the 
commonalty  took  part  with  the  clergy.  This  was  likely — it  is 
probable,  that  the  haughty  warriors  held  a  harsh  rule  over  all 
ttnthin  the  walls,  and,  moreover,  on  these  occasions  their  interests 
were  not  unconcerned,  and  their  predilections  were  excited. 
It  was  to  them  a  holiday — a  day  of  good  cheer — of  joy  and 
merriment.  In  the  course  of  the  perambulations,  at  certain 
stations,  they  were,  doubtlessly,  accustomed  to  be  feasted  (as 
in  modern  days)  with  cakes,  and  good  ale — or,  mayhap,  with 
more  luxurious  fare  ;  and  they  were  wont  eke,  we  may  hesitate 
not  to  believe,  to  be  entertained  (as  in  this  our  time)  with 
certain  facetious  bumpings,  which  it  will  be  a  breach  of  deco- 
rum here  to  particularise.  Such  a  day  of  cheer— of  revelry 
and  fun— it  must  truly  have  angered  their  minds  to  have  seen 
spoiled  by  the  ill-humour,  and  ambition,  of  the  chagrined,  and 
surly.  Castellan.  We  must  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  that 
the  commonalty  sided  with  the  Bishop,  that  they  became  the 
volunteer  warriors  in  the  defence  of  the  Clergy,  but,  I  ween,  it 
was  at  the  expense  of  many  a  broken  head. 

At  the  close  of  a  perambulation  in  former  times  it  was 
piously  customary  to  return  to  the  House  of  God,  and  within 
its  walls  to  complete  the  devotional  exercises  of  the  day — ^bat 
no !  on  the  return  of  the  priesthood  to  their  Cathedral  the 
proud  Castellans,  exasperated  by  the  claimed,  and  exercised. 
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right  of  perambulation  eyen  to  the  foot  of  their  walls,  placed 
themselves  betwixt  the  processionists  and  the  western  gate, 
(their  accustomed  entrance,)  and  refused  them  admission. 
With  arms  in  their  hands,  and  vengeance  in  their  hearts,  they 
filled  the  causeway,  which  led  across  the  fosse,  and,  overcoming 
all  opposition,  they  entered  themselves,  and  closed  the  portal 
behind  them ;  and  (as  it  is  elsewhere  related)  the  Clergy,  and 
that  portion  of  the  Commonalty,  who  accompanied,  and  assisted 
them  on  this  joyful,  and,  pious  occasion,  were  kept  without  the 
walls  for  the  ensuing  night. 

The  earliest  topographer,  perhaps,  who  speaks  of  Old  Sarum 
after  the  removal  of  the  City,  is  the  interesting  Leland,  who 
wrote  in  the  time  of  Henry,  the  Eighth ;  and  I  cannot  refrain 
from  fully  quoting  his  account  of  its  then  state  : 

"  The  cite  of  Old  Sare8b3rri  standing  on  a  hill  is  distant  from  the 
New  a  mile  by  north-west  and  is  in  cumpace  half  a  mile  and  more. 

"  This  thing  hath  beene  auncient  and  ezceding  strong:  but  syns 
the  building  of  New  Sare8b3rri  it  went  totally  to  mine. 

^*  Sum  think  that  lak  of  water  caused  the  inhabitants  to  relinquisch 
the  place ;  yet  were  ther  many  welles  of  swete  water. 

"  Sum  say,  that  after  that  in  tyme  of  civile  warres,  that  castelles 
and  waulled  townes  were  kept,  that  the  Castellanes  of  Old  Saresbyri 
and  the  Canons  could  not  agree,  insomuch,  that  the  Castellanes  upon 
a  time  prohibited  them  cumming  home  from  procession  and  rogation 
to  reentre  the  towne. 

*'  Whereupon  the  bishop  and  they  consulting  together  at  the  last 
began  a  chirch  on  their  own  proper  soyle :  and  then  the  people  re- 
sortid  strait  to  New  Sare8b3rri  and  buildid  ther :  and  then  in  continu- 
ance wer  a  great  number  of  the  houses  of  Old  Saresbyri  pulled  down 
and  set  up  at  New  Saresbyri. 

''Osmund  erle  of  Dorchestre,  and  after  bishop  of  Saresbyri^ 
erectid  his  Cathedrale  chirch  ther  in  the  west  part  of  the  town :  an 
also  his  palace. 

"  Whereof  now  no  token  is  but  only  a  chapelle  of  our  lady,  yet 
standing  and  mainte3rmd. 

"  Ther  was  a  paroch  of  the  Holy-rode  beside  in  Old  Saresbyri : 
and  an  other  over  the  est  gate,  whereof  yet  sum  tokens  rema3me. 

"  I  do  not  perceyve  that  ther  wer  any  more  gates  in  Old  Saresbyri 
than  2,  one  by  est  and  another  by  west.  Without  ech  of  these  gates 
was  a  fair  suburbe.  And  yn  the  est  suburbe  was  a  paroch  chirch  of 
St.  John:  and  ther  yet  is  a  chapelle  standi nge.  The  ryver  is  a  good 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  Old  Saresb3rri,  and  more,  even  where  it  is 
nerest,  and  that  is  at  Stratford  village  south  of  it 

"  There  hath  been  houses  in  tyme  of  mynd  inhabited  in  the  est 
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suburbe  of  Old  Sareabyri:  but  now  there  is  not  one  bouse,  nithir 
within  Old  Saresbjrri^  or  without,  inhabited* 

'*  There  was  a  right  fair  and  strong  Castelle  within  Old  Saresbyri, 
longing  to  the  erles  of  Saresbyri,  especiaUy  the  Longspees. 

"  I  reede  that  one  Gualterus  was  the  first  erle  after  the  conquest 
of  it, 

"  Much  notable  minus  building  of  this  CasteUe  yet  ther  remaynith. 

''  The  diche  that  environed  the  old  town  was  a  very  deep  and 
strong  thing." 


By  this  account  it  appears  by  Leland,  that  the  City  was 
(certainly  in  later  periods)  not  confined  within  the  ramparts — 
that  there  was  a  suburb  without  the  west  gate,  which,  I  suspect^ 
was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop,  as  it  was  within  the 
manor  granted  to  him,  and  that  there  was  a  suburb  without  the 
east  gate,  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  was  under  the  commandant 
of  the  Castle.  It  is  a  remarkable,  and  corroborative,  fact,  that 
the  neighbouring  inn  is  extra-parochial,  being,  as  I  presume, 
not  within  the  bounds  of  the  manor. 

The  only  other  author,  whom  I  think  it  necessary  to  quote, 
is  Dr.  Stukeley,  who  visited  Old  Sarum  about  the  year  1722. 
He  describes  it  in  his  Iter  VII.  of  his  *'  Itinerarium  Curiosum." 
Stukeley  must  have  viewed  the  ruins  with  great  interest.  **  The 
traces  of  all  the  walls*'  (says  he)  ''  are  still  manifest,  and  some 
parts  of  them  left ;"  and  he  then  aptly  adds ; 


lapds  ingentia  muris 


Saza  jacent,  nuUoque  domus  custode  tenetur/' 

LUCAN.  1. 

The  description  given  by  Stukeley  of  the  internal  arrange* 
ment  of  the  City  ¥uthin  the  area  of  the  ramparts  (as  to  its 
itreetiy  &c.)  is  imaginary,  and  well  suited  to  his  ingenious,  but 
visionary,  turn  of  mind.  I  agpree,  however,  with  him  in  this 
point,  that  a  strong  wall  of  defence  passed  centrically  across 
the  outer  area  between  the  ramp^urts  from  north  to  south.  I 
have  before  given  my  opinion,  that  the  western  entrance  into 
this  area  was  made,  when  its  north-west  portion  was  allotted 
to  the  Cathedral  and  the  members  of  the  Church,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  unnecessary  intermixture  of  the  military 
and  those  of  that  Establishment.  This  second  (but  unusual) 
entrance  must  have  weakened  the  fortress  surrounded  by  its 
circumvallations,  and  considered  as  a  strong  military  hold ;  and 
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it  was,  as  I  think,  that,  when  the  Church  and  its  members  were 
thus  introduced  within  the  ramparts,  and  «  separate  entrance 
specially  made  on  their  account,  this  divisional  wall  was  also 
raised,  in  order  that,  if  the  western  gate  at  the  back  of  the 
Castle  should  be  forced  by  the  sudden  irniption  of  an  enemy 
in  the  night,  they  might  not  present  themselves  before  the  gates 
of  the  fortress  itself  without  meeting  a  barrier  in  the  way. 

Dr.  Stukeley  thus  eloquently  concludes  his  account  of  the 
venerable  reliques  of  this  City,  once  the  abode  of  a  host  of 
living  men:  ''  Is  this"  (says  he)  *'  the  ancient  episcopal  see, 
and  the  seat  of  warlike  men,  now  become  corn-fields,  and  pas- 
ture for  sheep  ?  is  this  the  place  where  synods  have  been  held, 
and  british  parliaments,  where  all  the  states  of  the  kingdom 
were  summonM  to  swear  fealty  to  William  the  Conqueror,  the 
palace  of  the  most  potent  british  and  saxon  kings,  and  raman 
emperors  ?  and  I  conclude  with  Rutilius — 

'  Non  indignemur  mortalia  corpora  solvi, 
Cemimus  exemplis  oppida  posse  morL' 

'  Nor  grieve  at  our  oyn^  fate,  since  here  we  see 
That  towns  themselves  must  die,  as  well  as  we. 


t  ft 


I  must  now,  once  more,  turn  to  the  **  Account  of  Old 
Sarum,"  before  referred  to,  (p.  375,)  and  which  was  published 
in  the  year  1774  :  **  Old  Sarum,  as  a  borough,  still  continues 
its  ancient  privilege  of  sending  two  members  to  Parliament, 
who  are  chosen  by  about  fourteen  electors,  or  the  majority  of 
them,  upon  the  spot  where  the  council  or  town-house  originally 
stood ;  which  spot  is  marked  by  two  trees  growing  thereon ; 
for  the  town  is  so  totally  destroyed,  that  there  are  not  the  least 
vestiges  of  it  remaining;  and  of  fhe  Castle,  only  some  small 
ruins  of  the  once  impregnable  walls ;  the  fosses  round  it  are 
still  nearly  as  large  as  ever,  and  seem  to  want  but  little  of 
their  -ancient  depth ;  the  foundation  of  the  Cathedral  is  partly 
visible,  and  enough  remains  for  the  whole  to  be  easily  traced." 

On  the  previous  authority  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  western 
suburb  branched  off  to  the  south-west  of  the  outer  rampart ; 
and  tradition  saith,  that  the  tree,  under  which,  in  recent  times, 
the  election  of  the  Representatives  of  the  ancient  City  of 
Sarum  took  place,  was  planted  on  the  site  of  the  market-place, 
and  that  certain  adjoining  lands,  held  by  burgage  tenure,  and 
specially  noted  by  marks,  were  the  sites  of  the  last  existing 
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houses  of  the  City — of  which  so  very  small  a  fragment  remains, 
that  I  feel  sanctioned  in  saying,  ''  etiam  ruinoe  periere,"  al- 
though 1  must  add,  ''  stat  nominis  umbra/* 

Let  it  be  here  observed,  and  you,  gentle  reader,  will  bear 
it  ifi  mind,  that  the  Manor  of  the  former  Salisbury — the  City — 
and  the  Fortress,  (or  royal  Peculium,  now  extra-parochial,) 
varied  respectively  in  their  boundaries,  which  were  distinct  from 
each  other.  1  must  now  state,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  manor 
of  ancient  Salisbury  was  (exclusively  of  the  royal  peculium,") 
co-extensive  with  the  present  parish  of  Stratford,  yet  there 
were  then  (and  these  distinct  properties  seem  to  have  de- 
scended to  modern  times)  certain  sub-infeudations  granted 
off,  and,  as  yet,  owing  suit  and  service  to  the  Bishop  as  the 
Lord  in  Chief.  Hear  the  Book  of  Doomsday  as  to  this  fea- 
ture of  the  Manor  of  "  Sarisberie  :**  **  De  eadem  terra  hujus 
manerii  tenet  Edwardus  5  hidas.  Odo  5  hidas.  Hugo  3  hidas 
una  virgata  minus.  Qui  has  tenuerunt  T.  R.  £.  non  poterant 
ab  episcopo  separari.*'  That  is,  '*  Edward  holds  5  hides  from 
the  lands  of  this  manor.  Odo  5  hides.  Hugo  3  hides,  wanting 
1  yardland.  Those  who  held  these  hides  T.  R.  £.  could  not 
be  separated  from  the  services  of  the  bishop." 

The  feudal  laws  were,  partially,  introduced  by  Edward,  the 
Confessor ;  and,  very  shortly  after  their  introduction,  the  custom 
arose  of  the  granting  of  sub  infeudations — that  is — the  superior 
Lord  holding  an  extensive  manor  in  capite,  (immediately  under 
the  Crown,)  would  often  grant  off  to  his  dependants  por- 
tions of  that  manor,  and  render  the  holders  thereof  subject  to 
suit  and  service  to  himself.  Thus  have  we  seen,  that  Edward 
Odo  and  Hugo  were  feudal  tenants  under  Bishop  Herman  ; 
and  thus,  in  a  somewhat  later  age,  have  we  also  seen,  that 
Bishop  Osmund  granted  to  the  Church  (or  Cathedral)  of  former 
Salisbury  six  hides  and  a  half  of  land  in  Stratford,  (presumed 
to  form  the  present  estate  of  Stratford  Dean,) 

This  leads  me  somewhat  further  into  the  inquiry  of  the  cus- 
toms of  the  olden  time,  and  into  the  cause  of  the  existence  of 
the  then  numerous  mills  on  the  rivers  in  the  Wiltshire  Bournes. 

In  very  early  ages  the  hand-mill,  or  querne,  was  alone  used 
for  the  grinding  of  corn.  Thus  it  was  amongst  the  Ancient 
Britons,  the  Aborigines  of  this  country.  In  digging  for  stone 
in  the  banks  intersecting  the  site  of  an  ancient  British  Village 
on  my  estate  I  have  found  many  fragments  of  the  stones  of 

3d 
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these  ancient  hand-mills.  That  they  were  in  use  amongst  the 
Jews  is  testified  by  our  Saviour,  who,  in  reference  to  the  day  of 
judgment,  and  in  allusion  to  eastern  customs,  says,  *'  Two 
women  shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill ;  the  one  shall  be  taken, 
and  the  other  left."*  In  Wickliffe's  translation  of  the  Bible  it 
may  be  thus  read :  **  Two  wymmen  schulen  by  gryndynge  in 
one  querne."  That  the  Romans  knew  the  use  of  the  water-mill 
is  pretty  evident  by  a  quotation  from  Pliny  by  Whi taker  in 
his  "  History  of  Manchester,"  Vol.  2,  p.  57.  The  Latin  Words 
mola  and  molendinum^  if  they  did  introduce  the  water-mill 
into  this  country,  (of  which  I  feel  not  assured,)  were,  however, 
superseded  by  the  Saxon  Word  mula ;  and  from  hence  arises 
the  name  (as  exhibited  by  the  Book  of  Doomsday)  of  the  ad- 
joining manor  of  "  Meleford,"  (now  Mil  ford,)  or  the  ford  at  the 
Mill,  and  this,  probably,  denoted  the  passage  of  the  river,  where 
Fisherton  Bridge  now  stands. 

In  the  days  of  the  Ancient  Britons  the  Bournes,  I  ween, 
were  marshy  thickets,  wherein  the  deer  and  the  wild  boar  did 
stray,  and  eke  the  wolf  did  prowl,  and  where  the  shallow,  and 
meandering,  stream,  unimpeded  in  its  course  by  the  art  of  man, 
sought  its  way  to  the  sea,  e*en  as  it  would. 

The  residences  of  the  Ancient  Britons  were  scattered  around 
the  edge  of  the  neighbouring  plains ;  the  sites  of  many  of  their 
villages  are  still  most  apparent,  and  they  are  connected  with 
each  other  by  foss-like  roads,  which  lead  across  the  expansive 
plains ;  but  I  must  pass  this  remark  relative  to  those  roads — 
that  they  were  not  made  solely  with  the  view  of  travelling,  as 
the  whole  country  was  open  down  land ;  but  the  intent  of  these 
fosses  was,  in  my  opinion,  to  guide,  by  the  wliitened — the  chalky 
banks^-him,  who,  after  the  close  of  day,  had  been  necessarily 
detained  at  another  village.  The  scattered  tumuli  mark  the 
burial-places,  probably,  of  the  families  of  the  chieftains,  and 
of  the  priests,  of  this  aboriginal  race ;  and  in  those  tumuli  have 
been  often  found  the  tusks  of  the  boar  and  the  horns  of  the  deer, 
which  were  the  inhabitants  of  our  then  thickly -wooded  valleys. 
Although  I  feel,  that  I  am  here  somewhat  digressive,  I  cannot, 
at  present y  restrain  my  pen.  These  were  the  people,  who  wor- 
shipped at  Stonehenge ;  but  who,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
think,  had,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  ceased  to  bury  in 
twnuH ;  and  I  draw  this  inference  from  the  fact,  that,  although 

•  Matth.  xxiv.  41. 
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the  Romans  resided  in  this  country  for  four  centuries-r-al though 
the  Britons  took  up  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Romans 
— and  although  the  coins  of  the  Lower  Roman  Empire,  and 
fragments  of  Roman  Pottery,  are  found  in  the  ancient  British 
Villages,  it  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  a  Roman  Article,  of 
any  kind,  is  never  to  be  met  in  the  tumuli  of  the  Wiltshire 
Downs.     If  we  consider  these  tumuli  to  be  the  burial-places  of 
the  commonalty,  they  are  too  few  to  be  concordant  with  this 
idea;  and,  if  we  regard  them  as  the  sepulchres  of  their  chieftains, 
and  of  their  priests  and  their  families,  they  are  too  numerous, 
unless  we  believe  them  to  be  raised  through  a  very  lengthened 
period ;   this  I  believe  to  be  the  case,  and  I  have  very  little 
doubt,  that  ages  passed  between  the  erection  of  the  earliest  and 
the  latest  of  the  tumuli  on  the  Salisbury  Plains,  and  that  the 
latest  was  raised  prior  to  the  invasion  of  the  Romans.     That 
Stonehenge  was  a  religious  temple,  and  very  early  in  its  con- 
nexion with  the  aborigines  of  this  country,  I  shall  ever  believe, 
but — that  it  was  a  Druidical  Temple  I  shall  ever  disbelieve ; 
indeed  I  much  doubt,  whether  any  of  these  stone  temples  are 
druidical.     I  here  must  beg  to  make  a  quotation  from  a  letter  by 
me,  which  appeared  in  the  Gent.  Mag,  for  Nov.,  1824  :  **  It  is 
a  singular  fact,  that,  although  such  structures  of  stone  have 
been  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  (and,  to  bring  the  subject 
nearer  to  us,  in  all  parts  of  the  British  Dominions,)  yet  the 
minds  of  our  countrymen  have  usually  turned  from  the  question 
of  their  general  origin,  and  have  sought  to  develope  that  of  the 
individual  temple  of  Stonehenge  alone.     In  doing  this  they 
appear  to  take  an  insulated  view  of  that  interesting  piece  of 
antiquity,  and  thus  often  ascribe  its  erection  to  some  historical 
occasion,  &c.     But  surely  there  is  no  reason,  why  it  should  not 
be  considered  in  connexion  with  all  other  similar  structures 
throughout  the  British  Dominions,  agreeing,  as  it  does,  partially  ^ 
with  many  of  them ;  and,  again,  there  is  no  reason,  why  the 
British  Temples  should  not  be  taken  in  connexion  with  all  such 
structures  throughout  the  world,  agreeing,  as  they  do,  in  general 
character.     I  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  affirming  my 
belief,  that  Stonehenge  and  all  such  Temples  were  erected  in 
nearly  the  same  eera,  and  by  tribes  possessing  nearly  similar 
manners,  and  customs,  and  religious  rites.     In  all  countries 
these  ancient  stone  structures  have  a  strong  correspondence  in 
general  character,  are  ever  found  in  the  most  open,  and  cham- 
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pain,  parts,  accompanied  with  sepulchral  tumuli,  and  are  situate 
in  realms  far  distant  from  each  other ;  they  are  to  be  found 
throughout  the  British  Dominions,  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  in  the  Isles  of  Scilly,  of  Man,  of  the  Hebrides,  of 
the  Orkneys,  and  of  Iceland,  in  the  Isles  of  the  Mediterranean, 
in  almost  every  state  on  the  Continent,  even  in  Russia,  Den-*^ 
mark,  and  Sweden,  even  in  countries  where  the  foot  of  a  Roman 
never  trod,  where  Druidism  never  raised  her  head,  and  where 
the  oak  with  its  misseltoe  never  was  a  denizen.     Why,  then, 
should  we  not  conclude,  that  all  these  venerable  specimens  of 
antiquity  were  the  religious  temples  of  the  most  early  Celtic 
and  Gothic  Tribes  ?     Such,  then,  is  my  humble  opinion,  and  I 
cannot  but  recognise  in  them  the  origin  of  idolatry  ;  I  cannot 
but  see  in  them  the  first  departure  from  the  worship  of  the  one 
true  God  ;  I  cannot  but  presume  them  to  be  the  temples  of  the 
first  heathen  dedicated  to  the  Sun — to  Baal.     In  lapsing  into 
idolatry  those  early  tribes  would   naturally,  from  the  diurnal 
return  of  this  luminary,  from  the  beneficial,  and  invigorating 
influence  imparted  by  his  light  and  heat,  thus  first  constitute 
this  refulgent  and  visible  orb  the  representative  of,  and  then 
consider  it  as — the  Supreme. 

**  Ceesar,  in  describing  the  Germans,  has  this  passage : 
'  Deorum  numero  eos  solos  ducunt,  quos  cernunt,  et  quorum 
opibus  aperte  juvantur.  Solemn  et  Vulcanum,  et  Lunam  :  reli- 
quos  ne  fama  quidem  acciperunt.'  *  He  thus,  I  think,  though 
unconsciously,  pourtrayed  the  origin  of  idolatry ;  by  these 
words  we  may  readily  adjudge,  as  reason  may  induce  us  to 
presume,  that  the  first  idolaters  beg^n  with  the  worship  of  the 
Sun,  and,  in  its  absence,  had  recourse  to  that  of  fire  as  its  re- 
presentative, and  next  increased  their  mythology  with  that  of 
the  moon  ;  on  these  the  Greeks  and  Romans  superadded  their 
numerous  train  of  gods  and  goddesses.*' 

The  Druids,  as  Ceesar  reports,  resorted  to  wood$  and  grovei, 
and  venerated  the  misseltoe  of  the  oak ;  \  but,  I  repeat,  these 
stone  temples  *'  are  ever  found  in  the  most  open,  and  cham- 
pain,  parts/*  I  believe  Druidism  to  be  the  religion  of  the 
Phoenicians,  introduced  by  them  in  their  commerce  with  this 
country  ;  and,  that  it  did  not  extend  beyond  our  western  shores. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  pages 

*  '*  Comment,  de  Bello  Gallico.**    Lib.  vi.  xxL 

t  The  misseltoe  very  rarely  grows  on  the  oak. — E.  D. 
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of  Tacitus,  that  it  is  not  there  mentioned,  that  Suetonius  Pauli- 
nuSy  in  his  several  campaigns  through  the  country,  ever  met 
with  the  Druids,  until,  in  the  third  year  of  his  warfare,  he  found 
them  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey. 

1  could  say  much  mare,  but  I  feel,  that  I  must  not ;  and  I 
humbly  crave  pardon,  gentle  reader,  for  the  ramble  my  truant 
pen  has  led  you  o'er  the  Salisbury  Plains. 

To  return  from  this  digression — I  much  doubt,  whether  the 
Romans  did  introduce  the  water-mill,  but  that  it  was  in  use 
amongst  the  Saxons  is  very  clear.  They  seated  themselves  in 
the  bournes;  and  the  numerous  villages,  there  situate,  bear  ap- 
pellatives, evidently  of  Saxon  Origin.  In  the  feudal  ages  there 
existed  not  that  class  of  millers,  who  now  stand  as  the  middle* 
men  between  the  grower  of  the  corn  and  the  baker,  and  who 
make  large  purchases  of  grain  for  the  purpose  of  making  as 
extensive,  and  often  distant,  sales  of  flour.  No  !  in  those  less 
speculative,  and  commercial,  days  the  giist-mill  alone  was  in 
use — a  mill  receiving  corn,  the  property  of  another,  and  re- 
turning it  to  him  in  its  ground  state,  a  certain,  and  allowed, 
portion,  under  the  name  of  toll,  being  retained,  as  a  recompense 
for  the  grinding.  Sometimes  monied  payments  were  received 
in  lieu.  Such  being  the  state  of  things,  although  the  population 
was  much  smaller,  the  number  of  mills  on  the  River  Avon  was 
much  greater  than  at  the  present  day.  Here  may  I  be  allowed 
a  very  slight  digression  on  the  name  of  this  river  7  In  the  an- 
cient British  Language  the  word  Avon  signified  ''  The  River; " 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  this  patronymic  still  designates  all 
those  rivers,  which  never,  otherwise,  received  a  specific  name. 
There  are  two  Avons  in  the  County  of  Wilts ;  and  in  various 
instances,  throughout  the  British  Dominions,  the  un-named 
stream  is  still  denominated  "  Avon,"  that  is,  "  The  River." 

With  the  ambition  natural  to  man  every  Lord,  whether  of 
the  greater,  or  the  lesser,  manor,  (the  sub-in feudation,)  had  his 
mill,  at  which  all  his  tenants  were  bound  to  grind  their  com  ; 
and  I  once,  casually,  saw  the  fragment  of  an  ancient  Court  Roll 
of  the  Manor  of  Woodford,  near  Salisbury,  in  which  a  tenant 
was  presented  at  the  Leet  for  refusing  to  grind  his  corn  at  the 
Lord's  Mill !  It,  nevertheless,  will  excite  some  surprise,  when 
I  say,  that  the  Doomsday  Book  mentions  as  then  existing  in  the 
three  adjoining  parishes  of  Sarisburie,  (now  Stratford,)  of 
Dameford,  (Durnford,)  and  of  Ambresburie,  (now  Ambresbury, 
or,  as  improperly,  Amesbury,)  no  less  than  17  mills!  of  which 
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there  were  five  iq  the  first-mentioned  parish,  four  in  the  second » 
and  eight  in  the  last.  In  lieu  of  these  (with  a  far  greater  popu- 
lation) there  are  now  only  three — one  in  each  parisii !  This  dimi- 
nution of  mills  arises  from  the  operation  of  an  union  of  causes 
— the  enlargement  of  estates,  and  consolidation  of  manors 
— the  expense  of  repairs — the  establishment  of  the  Jlour  trade, 
and — their  injurious  impediment  to  the  more  modern  system  of 
watering  meadows.  The  situation  of  many  of  these  mills  may 
now  be  surmised  by  an  attentive  observer,  who  will  discover 
unnatural  deflections  of  the  river,  or  neighbouring  subsidiary 
streams,  which  may  fairly  be  imputed  to  this  cause. 

Let  us  now  refer,  specially,  to  the  mills  of  the  ancient  Sa- 
lisbury. Thus  says  Doomsday  Book  :  **  In  manerio  4  molini  de 
47  solidis  et  7  denariis;  et  dimidium  molini  de  30  solidis  : "  that 
is,  '^  In  the  manor  are  4 mills  of  47  shillings  and  7  pence;  and 
half  a  mill  of  30  shillings  value."  In  a  former  page  (380)  I 
have  demonstrated,  that  the  King,  held  the  other  half  of  the 
latter  mill,  receiving  20  shillings  by  weight.  The  united  value, 
therefore,  of  this  Jifth  mill,  of  which  the  King  and  the  Bishop 
were  joint  proprietors,  was  50  shillings ;  and,  I  may  well  add, 
that  it  was  the  principal  mill,  surpassing  in  value  the  other  four 
united,  and  grinding  the  corn  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Castle, 
and  of  the  City — the  tenants  of  the  King,  and  of  the  Bishop. 
The  other  four  mills  pertained,  of  course,  to  the  lands  of  Ed- 
ward, and  the  other  sub- feudal  holders;  and  the  doors  of  these 
lesser  mills  were,  we  may  presume,  only  opened,  occasionally, 
to  receive  the  grist  of  the,  comparatively,  few  residents  within 
these  respective,  but  lesser,  manorial  estates. 

I  must  now  close  this  lengthened  note  (which  has  insensibly 
grown  under  my  wandering  pen  almost  into  a  dissertation)  by 
contrasting  the  ancient  and  present  manors  of  Sarisberie  (now 
Stratford)  and  Meleford  (now  Milford.) 

At  the  period  of  Doomsday  Book,  1086,  the  manor  of 
'*  Sarisberie"  (as  has  been  seen)  belonged  to  its  then  Bishop, 
and  the  manor  of  "  Meleford"  was  partly  in  the  King's  Forest, 
(of  Clarendon,)  and  partly  held  under  him.  Gozelinus  is  stated 
(p.  321*)  to  hold  half  a  hide  of  land  under  Humphrey  de  Ulsle, 
who  was  tenant  in  chief  under  the  King,  and,  in  p.  503, f  Ulviet 
is  named,  as  holding  another  half  hide  of  land  immediately 
from  the  King.  Here,  then,  is  evident  proof,  that  "  Meleford" 
(now  Milford)  was  in  part  retained  by  him  as  a  portion  of  his 

*  **  Wiltshire,  extracted  from  Doomsday  Book.**  f^  Ibid, 
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forest  at  Clarendon,  and  partly  held  under  him  by  Humphry 
de  L'Isle,  and  by  Ulviet ;  and  the  Bishop  is  not  mentioned  as  in 
connexion  with  that  manor.  The  peculiar  part  of  "  Meleford," 
which  lay  within  the  bounds  of  the  King,  we  may  well  presume 
to  be  that,  which  is  situate  between  Laverstock  and  Clarendon. 

The  question  will  now  be  asked — in  whose  hands  are  these 
respective  manors  at  the  present  day  ?  The  answer  is,  that  the 
Lordship  of  **  Sarisberie,"  now  the  parish  of  Stratford,  (with 
the  exception  of  the  Royal  Peculium,  which  is  extra- parochial, 
and  free  from  rates  and  taxes,)  pertains  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  the  present  Cathedral  of  Salisbury,  who  hold  the  great  and 
small  tithes,  (as  before  the  removal  of  the  Cathedral,)  and 
who  present  to  the  donative  of  the  Church  of  Stratford,  which 
was,  we  may  well  presume,  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  former 
Cathedral ;  and  that  the  manor  of  *'  Meleford"  (including  the 
now  City  of  Salisbury)  belongs  to  the  Bishop.  It  will  here, 
again,  be  inquired — when  did  these  changes  take  place?  I 
respond,  that,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  change  was  effected, 
when  the  removal  of  the  City  took  place.  Before  I  proceed 
further,  I  will  refer  to  the  **  Nomina  Villarum,"  a  record,  of 
which  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  gives  the  following  account  in  his 
**  Repertorium  Wiltonense  :  " — 

"  King  Edward,  the  Second,  (Anno  regni  ix)  sent  letters  to  the 
Sheriffs  of  England,  commanding  them  to  make  an  exact  return  into 
the  Exchequer  of  the  names  of  Villages,  and  Possessors  thereof,  in 
every  County ;  which  was  accordingly  done  by  them,  and  their  returns, 
entitled  Nomina  ViUarum  are  still  remaining  in  the  Exchequer." 

The  following  is  the  extract  relative  to  the  Hundred  of  Under- 
ditch,  in  which  are  situate  Old  and  New  Sarum  and  Milford : 

"  Wiltes,  temp.  R.  Edw.  H. 
"  Civitoi  Nova  Sarum,  et  est  dominus  ejusd.  ep'us,  Sarum,  et  non 

est  infrd  aliquem, 
"  Hundred,  de  Wonderdych  (Underditch)  unde  d*us  ep'us  Sarum,  et 

sunt  infr^  dictu'  hundredum. 
"  Burgus  vet.  Sarum,  unde  D'nus  D*nus  Rex. 
"  Villa  de  WUlesford.    Theobaldus  de  Verdon. 
*'  Villa  de  Lake,  unde  d'nus  Elias  Cotes. 
''  Villa  de  Woodford  Magna       ^ 

*'  Villa  de  Woodford  Parva         >tin<fe  d*nus  Ep'us  Sarum. 
"  nUa  de  Muieford  (Milford)  ) 
"  Villa  de  Stratford,  unde  d^nus  Deeanus  et  capit*  EccVi^e  B,  Maria," 
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Here  we  see  declaredly  y  that  the  Bishop  is  the  Lard  of  the 
City  of  New  Sarum — that  he  is  Lord  Paranumnt  of  the  Hun- 
dred of  Underditchf  and  also — that  he  is  the  Lord  of  Milford. 
The  Burgh  of  Old  Saruniy  we  see,  is  here  stated  as  pertaining 
to  the  King,  and  wc  have  it  also  here  recorded,  that  the  Deau 
and  Chapter  are  the  Lords  of  Stratford,  The  date  of  the  pre- 
ceding record  is  about  a  century  subsequent  to  the  translation 
of  the  Cily,  Whence,  then,  this  altered  state  of  things  ?  As 
Bishop  Poor  held  the  Manor  of  '*  Sarisberie"  in  capites  it  is 
evident,  that  he  could  not  vest  it  in  the  Dean  and  Chapter;  and, 
it  is  equally  certain,  he  could  not  take  to  himself,  without 
superior  authority,  the  Lordship  of  Milford.  It  is  evident,  then, 
that  Henry,  the  Third,  (in  whose  time  the  City  was  removed,) 
guided  by  this  change  of  local  affairs,  perceived  it  proper  to 
make  a  fresh  disposition  of  the  Royalties.  By  his  Charter  he 
made  the  New  City  of  Sarum  a  free  City,  and  vested  it  with 
exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  thus,  virtually,  took  it  out  of  the 
Hundred  of  Underditch  and  Manor  of  Milford,  in  which  it  was 
before  geographically  situate.  He  then,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
'Royal  Prerogative,  resumed  his  manors  of  Milford  and  of 
•*  the  vill  of  Stratford  ;*'  (the  previous  manor  of  *'  Sarisberie  ;") 
and  enfeoffed  the  Bishop  with  that  of  Milford,  and  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  (whose  lands  remained  unaffected  by  the  removal) 
with  the  Lordship  of  Stratford,  whilst  he  reserved  to  himself 
his  Royal  Peculium,  the  Burgh  of  Old  Sarum,  of  which — now 
forsaken—- desolate,  and — extra-parochial— we  may  well  ejacu- 
late '•  Ilium  fuit !  " 


Note  6— (p.  12.) 

**  The  mental,  and  corporeal^  endowments,  powers ^  and  de- 
fects are  also  embodied  in  the  cause.''  The  power  of  the  arm 
has  added  two  appellatives  to  the  nomenclature  of  man,  utterly 
dissimilar,  indeed,  in  orthography,  and  pronunciation,  yet  ex- 
pressive of  exactly  the  same  idea — Armstrong  and  Strongitharm. 
The  origin  of  the  latter  name  is  curious :  '*  Strong  in  the  arm 
is  abbreviated  into  Strong  i'  th'  arm,  and,  the  notices  of  the 
ellipses  being  then  wholly  dropped,  tlie  words  are  altogether 
(per  crasin)  coalesced  into  Strongitharm." 
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Note  7— (p.  13.) 

''  Leland.**  This  learned,  and  interesting,  antiquary  justly 
demands  my  passing  remembrance  in  a  note.  The  year  is  un- 
known, but  he  was  born  in  London ;  and  educated  at  St.  Paul's. 
He  was,  first,  a  member  of  Christchurch,  Cambridge,  but  after- 
wards, of  All  Souls*  College  in  Oxford.  On  leaving  the  Uni- 
versity he  spent  some  time  at  Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  most  learned  men  of  that  time.  Subsequently  he  en- 
tered into  Holy  Orders,  and  was  presented  to  the  Rectory  of 
Poppeling  in  the  Marches  of  Calais,  (at  that  time  belong^mg 
to  England.)  **  Henry,  the  Eighth,  who  had  made  him  one  of 
his  Chaplains,  admiring  his  learning,  constituted  him  his  libraryr 
keeper,  and  dignified  him  with  the  title  of  his  '  Antiquary ;'  a 
title,  which  no  one  enjoyed  before  nor  since/** 

In  the  year  1533  a  commission  was  granted  him  under  the 
Great  Seal  to  investigate  the  antiquities  of  all  England,  and 
empowering  him  to  examine  the  books  and  MSS.  of  all  public 
libraries.  He  spent  six  years  in  this  research,  and  amassed 
most  extensive  materials  for  future  works.  In  1542  he  was 
presented  to  the  Rectory  of  Haseley  in  Oxfordshire,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was,  by  the  King,  made  Canon  of  King's 
College  (now  Christchurch)  in  Oxford ;  but,  on  the  Reformation, 
he  vacated  that  canonry  on  '*  the  surrender  of  that  college  to  the 
King,  and,  instead  of  it,  had  no  pension  allowed  him,  as  other 
Canons  had,  but  preferment  elsewhere,"  as  is  stated  by  Anthony 
k  Wood.  About  the  same  time,  1543,  he  attained  the  prebend 
of  East  and  West  Knoyle  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Sarum. 
He,  at  length,  retired  to  his  house  in  St.  Michael  le  Queme, 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging,  and  forming,  his  extensive 
materials  into  a  regular  work,  but  his  faculties  failed  him,  and— 
he  became  deranged.  He  died  in  the  year  1552.  Anthony  k 
Wood  gives  this  high  character  of  him  :  ''  He  was  esteemed  by 
the  generality  of  scholars  of  his  time  an  excellent  Orator  and 
Poet,  learned  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
British,  Saxon,  Welch,  and  Scotish  Tongues,  a  most  diligent 
searcher  into  Antiquity,  and  a  favourer  and  lover  of  all  those, 
that  bent  their  minds  that  way."  f 

*  Biographia  Britannica. 

t  *•  Athenw  Oxoniernes,"  1721,  Vol.  1,  p.  8S. 
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Had  he  lived  to  have  fulfilled  his  plans,  and  with  his  reason 
in  vigour,  this  country  would,  doubtlessly,  have  possessed  topo- 
graphical works,  highly  curious,  and  worthy  of  his  illustrious 
name,  of  whom  Dibdin  thus  energetically  speaks  in  his  *'  Bib- 
liomania (p.  321)  :"  **  Nodelays,"  (says he,)  •*  no  difficulties,  no 
perils,  ever  daunted  his  personal  courage,  or  depressed  his  mental 
energies.  Enamoured  of  study  to  the  last  rational  moment  of 
his  existence,  Leland  seems  to  have  been  born  for  the  laborious 
journey f  which  he  undertook  in  search  of  truth,  as  she  was 
to  be  discovered  among  mouldering  records,  and  worm-eaten 
volumes.  Uniting  the  active  talents  of  a  statist  with  the  painful 
research  of  an  antiquary,  he  thought  nothing  too  insignificant 
for  observation.  The  confined  streamlet,  or  the  capacious  rivet 
—the  obscure  village,  or  the  populous  town — were  with  patch- 
ment  rolls,  and  oaken-covered  books,  alike  objects  of  curiosity 
to  his  philosophical  eye." 

Leland  left  behind  him  an  immense  mass  of  papers,  **  rudis 
indigestaque  moles."  These  fell  into  different  hands,  and  were 
most  serviceable  in  supplying  matter  for  subsequent  authors, 
amongst  whom  (with  many  other  antiquaries)  were  Bale,  Cam- 
den, Burton,  and  Dugdale. 

His  '*  Itinerary"  was  published  by  the  industrious  Thomas 
Heame,  the  Oxford  Antiquary,  in  nine  vols.  8vo.,  1710,  who 
also  edited  a  selection  of  his  curious,  and  learned,  collection^ 
under  the  title  of'  Collectanea,"  in  six  vols.  8vo.,  1715. 

The  '*  Itinerary,"  as  published  by  Heame,  is  little  more 
than  indigested  notes,  but  they  must  ever  charm  the  man  of 
literature  by  the  union  of  learning — of  accuracy  of  observation 
-A^and  of  modesty,  and  simplicity,  of  narrative. 

In  the  Refectory  of  All  Souls'  College  is  a  fine  bust  of  this 
interesting,  and  to  be  lamented,  man,  of  which  Dibdin,  in  the 
work  before  alluded  to,  gives  a  wood-cut. 


Note  8— (p.  15.) 

**  What's  in  a  name  ?  "  Although  I  hare  professed  to  hare 
dismissed  this  subject,  yet  I  feel,  that  it  will  not  dismiss  me 
without  some  inquiry  into  this,  not  uninteresting,  question — 
whether  the  English  Nomenclature  is,  or  is  not,  on  the  increase  ? 
of  which  I  hold  decidedly  the  affirmative  opinion.  The  surname 
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arose  (as  we  have  seen  in  p.  3)  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  we 
are  now  in  the  nineteenth.  In  the  early  period  of  this  long 
interval  surnames  were  few  in  number — they  are  now  almost 
beyond  the  power  of  enumeration.  Few,  however,  as  they  then 
were,  most  of  those  are  now  no  more.  I  shall  illustrate  this 
note  by  reference  to  family  names  of  the  County  of  Wilts. 
Many  parishes  and  hamlets,  from  local  causes,  having  originally 
the  same  names  as  other  parishes  and  hamlets  in  that  county, 
the  name  of  the  principal  family  has  been  superadded  to  the 
one  for  the  purpose  of  contradistinction  from  that  of  the  other. 
Thus  have  we  the  vills  of  Littleton  Pagnal,  (or  Paganal,)  Stan- 
ton Fitz  Warine,  Stanton  St.  Quintin,  Draycot  Cerne,  Lediard 
Tregooze,NcwtownTony,FishertonAucher,(corruptedly  Anger), 
Fisherton  Delamere,  Manningford  Brewse,  Manningford  Bohun, 
Norton  Bavant,  Winterborne  Gunner,  TefFont  Ewias,  Somerford 
Manduit,  Chilton  Foliot,  Sutton  Mandeville,  Sutton  Benger, 
and  Yatton  Keynall ;  but  where  are  now  the  families,  and  the 
names,  of  Pagnal,  Fitzwarine,  St.  Quintin,  Cerne,  Tregooze, 
Tony,  Aucher,  De  la  Mere,  Brewse,  Bohun,  Bavant,  Gunner, 
Ewias,  Foliot,  Mandeville,  Benger,  and  Keynall  ?  —  they  are 
gone  ! — and  **  the  places  thereof  know  them  no  more!" — and, 
may  I  not  add,  **  non  stat  nominis  umbra  ?  " 

To  these  I  may  well  join  others,  some  of  them  coeval  with 
the  above,  and  some  of  later  date.  Let  me  mention  the  family 
diames  of  Tocotes,  Walrand,  Mompesson,  Servington,  Bonham, 
Stradling,  Tropenell,  Sturmy,  Gawen,  Collingbourne,  Knyvett, 
Mervyn,  Danvers,  Pavely,  Bokland,  Rawleigh,  Tooker,  Wood- 
hull,  Mawarden,  Hargill,  Turberville,  Zouch,  Puddesey,  Wad- 
ham,  Stumpe,  Bodenham,  Evelyn,  Stanter,  Fitz-John,  and 
Dunch.  1  could  greatly  add  to  this  list  of,  probably y  extinct 
names,  but  these  will  suffice  for  my  purpose.  I  must  observe, 
that,  in  modem  days,  the  names  of  Erneley,  Freke,  and 
Hungerford,  have  vanished  from  this  world's  stage.  The  latter 
named  family  (that  of  Hungerford)  was  widely  spread  in  nu- 
merous branches  through  the  land,  insomuch  that,  as  Aubrey, 
the  Wiltshire  Antiquary  saith,  **  Hungerford's  coate  in  this 
county*  is  a  kind  of  parietaria,t  that  flourishes  on  every  wall ; 
so   great  possessions  have  they  here,  (alias,   anciently  had,) 

•  Wilts. 

t  «•  Parietaria."    The  plant  named  •«  Pellitory  of  the  Wall"— E.  D. 
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whose  tenants  *  sett  up  their  coates  honoris  ergo,  and  a  great 
deal  yet  enjoy."  Aubrey  is  here  speaking  of  the  Church  of 
Crudwell,  in  the  windows  of  which  are  (or  were  in  his  time)  the 
arms  of  Hungerford,  and  he  thus  alludes  to  the  frequency  of 
their  appearance  on  the  walls,  or  in  the  windows,  of  that,  and 
other  Churches  in  Wilts.  Yet  where  is  now  the  posterity  (at 
least  in  the  male  line)  of  this  ancient,  and  numerous — affluent,, 
and  powerful  family  to  be  found  ?  Alas  !  the  scythe  of  time 
has  passed  over  them-  they  are  mown — they  are  withered— 
they  are  gone  ! 

On  the  origin  of  the  surname  its  use  was  nearly  limited  to 
the  Lord  of  the  parochial  town,  or  vill,  as  Edwardus  de  Saris- 
berie,  Giraldus  de  Wiltune,  Ricardus  de  Darneford.  How 
widely  different  is  this  from  the  almost  indefinite  list  of  names^ 
which  now  pervade  the  land !  and  yet  (with  a  constant,  and 
simultaneous,  extinction  of  appellatives)  we  have  arrived  at  this 
countless  multitude,  it  is  now  eight  centuries,  since  the  origin 
of  the  surname  in  this  country  ;  and,  were  it  possible,  that  we 
could  have  the  nomenclature  of  the  land  laid  before  us  exactly 
as  it  stood  at  the  close  of  each  century,  we  should,  at  once, 
clearly  perceive  (notwithstanding  the  great,  and  constant,  decay 
of  names)  the  truth  of  my  position — that  they  are  in  the  inva- 
riable progression  of  a  great  increase. 

The  question  will  here  be  fairly  asked  of  me — how  do  you 
account  for  this  increase  ?  This  is  a  question  far  easier  to  be 
asked  than  to  be  answered ;  and,  I  fear,  we  must  be  content 
with  the  obvious  knowledge  of  the  fact.  Some  names  spring  up 
from  the  corruption  of  orthography,  or  of  pronunciation.  Some 
originate  from  the  influx  of  foreigners  caused  by  royal  marriages 
— by  refuge  from  prosecutions,  or  persecutions — by  expatriations 
arising  from  revolutions — ^by  the  settlement  of  alien  manufac- 
turers— and  the  names  of  many  of  these  have  often  been  altered, 
and  anglicised,  and  their  posterity  have,  in  the  bearers  thereof, 
become  as  genuine  Englishmen.  At  other  times  fictitious  names 
have  started  up,  and  been  perpetuated,  doubtlessly,  within  our 
own  country  from  tlieir  adoption  in  the  removal  from  one  part 
of  the  kingdom  to  another  by  the  criminal,  and  by  the  insolvent. 
Another  increment  <if  names  arises,  perhaps,  from  the  occasional 
settlement  here  of  Americans,  and  West  Indians;  for  it  is  a 

*  **  Tenants,**  i.  e.  (in  this  place)  landholders,  or  owners  of  land.— £.  D. 
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certain,  and  curious,  fact,  that,  although  America  was^  originally, 
peopled  from  this  country,  yet  it  varies  very  essentially  in  its 
nomenclature  from  that  of  England.  In  fact  many  other  causes, 
impossible  even  to  guest,  unknown,  and  invisible,  yet  certain  in 
effect,  are,  I  well  believe,  in  constant  operation  for  the  produc- 
tion, and  obvious  increase,  of  names ;  which,  in  the  fluctuating 
state  of  this  nether  world,  is  one  of  the  very  few  things,  which, 
I  should  pronounce,  has  not — a  ne  plus  ultra  ! 
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Note  1— (p.  19.) 

''  By  this  short  genealogy  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  name  of 
that  family"  (Halle)  **  became  extinct  by  the  marriage  of  Joan, 
the  heiress  of  William,  the  only  son  of  John  Halle  with  Sir 
Thomas  Wriothesley,  Garter  principal  King  of  Arms." 

This  family,  in  its  more  early  times,  bore  the  name  of  Wroth, 
or  Wryth,  which  was,  subsequently,  enlarged  to  Wriothesley. 
They  were,  first,  eminent  heralds,  and,  afterwards,  eminent 
statesmen.  Sir  John  Wroth,  Wryth,  or  Wriothesley,  Kt.,  was 
Garter  principal  King  of  Arms.  As  the  chief  heraldic  officer  at 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Heralds'  College,  in  him 
was  vested,  by  Richard,  the  Third,  the  building  appropriated 
for  that  purpose,  which  had  been  the  mansion  of  Henry  Holland, 
Duke  of  Exeter,  and  which  was  denominated  by  Stow,  in  his 
**  Survey  of  London,"  '*  a  right  faire  and  stately  house."  He 
was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Heralds'  College,  and  his 
arms  were  adopted  as  those  of  the  Society.  A  very  curious 
illuminated  portrait  is  given  of  him  in  Dallaway's  *'  Origin  and 
Progress  of  Heraldry,"  p.  1 34.  He  is  there  represented  in  his 
heraldic  costume,  and  mounted  on  a  horse  gaily  caparisoned. 
This  plate  was  copied  from  a  tournament  roll  in  the  Heralds' 
College. 

Sir  John  Wriothesley  had  two  sons — Sir  Thomas,  who  mar« 
ried  Joan,  the  representative  of  the  family  of  HalUy  and  who, 
alsOf  was  raised  to  the  heraldic  dignity  of  Garter  principal  King 
of  Arms — and  William,  who  was  made  York  Herald.    Sir  Thomas 
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died  without  issue,  but  hia  brother,  William,  left  a  son,  Thomas, 
who,  after  arriving  at  many  honourable  employments,  was,  ii| 
the  35th  year  of  Henry,  the  Eighth,  ennobled  under  the  title  of 
Lord  Southampton  of  Tichfield,  in  the  County  of  Southampton  a 
and,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  made  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
l^nd,  subsequently,  Earl  of  Southampton.  It  is  unnecessary, 
for  the  pprposes  of  this  note,  to  pursue  the  genealogy  of  this 
family  further.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  Rachel,  the  co-heiress 
of  the  fourth,  and  last,  Lord,  married,  for  her  second  husband, 
the  celebrated  patriot,  Lord  William  Russell.  The  house  of 
Bedford,  consequently,  now  quarters  the  arms  of  Wriotliesley ; 
and,  in  remembrance  of  the  alliance,  that  name  is  usually  borne 
by  some  one  of  the  family. 

I  know  not,  whether  it  can  be  proved  ;  but  i  suspect,  that 
Sir  John  Wriothesley,  Gi^rter  King  of  Arms,  sprang,  collaterally, 
from  the  ancient  family  of  Wroth,  which  inherited,  and  resided 
pn,  th9  manor  of  Dun^nts,  in  the  parish  of  Enfield,  for  upwards 
pjf  three  centuries.  The  pedigree  of  tkis  family  is  given  in  Ly- 
SPQs's  '^  Environs  of  L[>ndo9."  The  same  family,  also,  in  an 
early  age,  possessied  the  n^s^ior,  and  estate,  qf  Barfprdy  in  the 
pi^rish  of  Downton,  Wilts. 


Note  2— (p.  2%^) 

<<  8i  Thomas  Halle  sit  tertius  serviens  attendens  maiori — " 
The  subject  of  this  note  will,  I  fe^r,  be  regarded  as  trivial — 
too  unimportant  to  call  for  special  pbservations,  and  too  barren 
in  itself  to  excite  interest.  The  Latin  Participle  '*  serviens'^  ia> 
manifestly,  the  origin  of  the  English  Word  ^*  servant  ;*'  and, 
without  doubt,  also,  th^t  of  <*  aerjeant,"  or  «  Sergeant."  The 
latter  words  are  merely  formed  by  the  interchange  of  a  letter, 
or  two.  The  question  is  here  debated,  whether  Thomas  Hall^ 
should  be  (elected)  the  third  Serge«qt  (or  servant)  attendant  p9 
the  Mayor.  The  word  Serjeant,  or  Sergeant,  varies  somewhat 
in  its  meaning,  and  is  applied  to  differeut  parties,  generally  ia 
a  ministerial  situation,  such  as  the  Sergeant-at-Mace,  or  th^ 
Mace-bearer  of  a  Corporation — ^the  regimental  Sergeant — the 
Sergeantr^t-Aims  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  pf  the  House  of 
Commons — all  these  denote  offices  of  a  lower,  or  higher,  service 
— bound  to  obey  official  commands,  and,  perhaps,  their  offices, 
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originally,  bore  more  the  semblance  of  a  defensive  natiire,  th^ 
at  present ;  yet,  even  now,  it  may  be  held  to  be  their  implied 
duty  to  restrain  breaches  of  decorum,  and  of  discipline,  and  to 
retain  in  hold  those,  who  are  guilty  of  such  default.  There  is, 
also,  another  party,  to  designate  whom  the  term  is  applied  of 
the  **  Serviens  ad  legem,"  or  •'  Sergeant-at-Law."  Such  is  the 
honourable  appellative  of  those,  who,  after  a  long,  and  arduous, 
service,  have  arrived  at  the  higher  station  in  the  legal  profession, 
and  are  inferior  only  to  Judges,  by  whom  they  are,  severally^  ad- 
dressed by  the  term  of  **  Brother."  The  word  **  Sergeant,"  aS 
used  with  reference  to  one  holding  this  superior  station  in  the 
profession,  I  am  induced  to  think,  is  not  intended  to  imply 
present  official  duties,  but  bears  retrospect  to  past  time,  and 
is  meant  to  denote  one,  who,  having  served  the  law  long, 
and  closely,  by  his  attentive,  and  deep,  study,  and  professional 
experience,  is,  at  length,  from  his  eminence,  thought  worthy  to 
be  raised  to  its  highest  honours. 


Note  3 — (p.  22.) 

**  Attendens  maiori."  The  object  of  this  note  may  be  con-^ 
sidered,  by  the  many,  equally  unnecessary  as  the  last.  On  the 
other  hand  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that,  which  is  most  obvious^ 
is  often  the  least  heeded.  By  some  the  origin  of  the  word 
**  mayor"  is  little  noted — by  others  not  even  surmised.  Let  ut 
assume,  that  a  grant  is  passed  to  establish  a  corporation,  which 
shall  consist  of  a  mayor,  and  a  certain  number  of  aldermen,  or 
tnerobers  of  the  Common  Council,  and  of  these,  annually,  one 
is  to  be  chosen,  whose  especial  duty  it  shall  be  to  preside  over 
the  rest — to  see,  that  the  municipal  laws  are  put  into  etecution 
— and  on  whom  the  duty  shall  more  peculiarly  devolve  of  taking 
cognizance  of  offences  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
City,  or  Borough,  and  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  minor 
offender.  This  selected,  and  honoured,  party  is,  for  the  time, 
major  in  auctoritate — he, by  his  superior  functions,  is  the  greater 
amongst  his  fellows — and,  by  the  ancient  interchange  of  letters, 
he  passes,  as  we  see  (in  the  present  instance  in  the  days  of  John 
Halle)  from  the  appellative  of  **  major"  to  that  of  ''maior," 
from  whence  is  the  most  etuy  transition  to  '^  mayor." 

I  must  here  remind  you,  gentle  reader,  that  this  Thomas 
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Halle,  the  Sergeant-at-Mace,  is  presumed  not  to  be  the  fatlier 
of  John  Halle ;  but  that,  as  I  think,  one  of  the  same  name^ 
who  was,  at  that  time,  a  member  of  the  corporation,  stood  in 
that  relation  to  him. 


Note  4 — (p.  22.) 

'*  Claviger."  It  having  been  just  mentioned,  that  Thomas  Halle 
(not  the  father  of  John  Halle)  was  elected  as  the  third  Sergeant, 
or  mace-bearer,  the  question  of  his  irate  of  wages  then  became 
the  subject  of  debate,  the  decision  of  which  is  thus  entered  in 
the  Corporation  Leger  :  ''  Quod  Thomas  Halle  tertius  Claviger 
habeat  de  maiori  et  communitate  pro  salario  suo  vi;.  viiic?.,  et 
esculenta  sua,  et  iiveratus  de  maiori:'*  i.e.  *' That  Thomas 
Halle y  the  third  mace- bearer,  should  receive  from  the  mayor 
and  commonalty  as  his  salary  six  shillings  and  eightpence,  and 
his  food  and  livery  from  the  mayor." 

In  all  countries,  and  from  the  earliest  ages,  it  hath  been 
usual  to  honour  Kings,  and  those  ''  sitting  in  high  places,"  and 
acting  under  their  authority  with  a  preceding  guard  to  clear  the 
way — to  maintain  order — and  to  take,  and  retain  in  hold,  the 
disorderly,  and  turbulent ;  and,  under  the  semblance  of  a  guard 
o/*  honour,  these  were  thus  in  the  early,  and  more  unruly,  ages 
a  protecting  guard.  They  are  commonly  denominated  ''  Ser- 
gedjkU-at'Arms,**  and  *'  Sergeants- at- Mace;"  and,  in  the  olden 
times,  they  were,  certes,  accustomed  to  bear,  before  those  in- 
vested with  official  dignity,  insignia,  not  merely  of  honour,  but 
of  defence.  Tlie  mace,  1  trow,  was,  then,  of  efficient  use,  and 
similar  to  the  warlike  instrument  anciently  known  by  that  ap- 
pellative— in  fact — a  niassive  club,  whose  wide-spreading  top 
was  thickly  beset  with  protruding  iron  spikes,  well  fitted  to  in- 
spire fear  ;  and,  if  need  there  were,  actually  to  cleave  the  skull 
of  any  unhappy  wight,  whose  turbulent  disposition  should  cause 
him  to  fall  under  displeasure.  Howe*er  some  may  think,  yet 
these  are  halcyon  days,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  rude, 
and  barbarous,  middle-ages ;  and  it  is  accounted,  now,  more 
wise,  and  courteous,  to  exhibit  alone  the  emblems  of  loyalty— -of 
authority — and  of  justice.  Concordant  with  these  former  feel- 
ings, and  usages,  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  or  Mace-bearer,  is  thus 
denominated  "Claviger,"  or  "  Club-bearer."    The  appellative, 
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mace,  is,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  of  eastern  origin.  Minshieu 
gives  so  extensive  a  derivation,  that,  I  am  sure,  gentle  reader, 
you  will  readily  dispense  with  its  full  extract.  Amongst  other 
remarks,  he  says,  that  some  derive  the  word  from  the  Arabic, 
and  others  from  the  Hebrew.  I  will,  however,  quote  the  fol- 
lowing passage  :  "  Quadrarc  videtur  antiquum  Flandr.  Martse, 
i.  e.  militaris  malleus.  Priniitus  enim  militise  tantum  signum 
fuit  &  jurisdictionis  militaris,  unde  k  Marte  dicitur.  Hodie 
tamen  aliis  enim  in  dignitate  togata  constitutis  concessum." 

1  will  here  add  the  short  derivation  given  in  the  **  Gazo- 
phylacium  Anglicanum  :  **    **  Mace,  from  the  Fr.  Masse — the 
Ital.  Mazza—OT  the  Hisp.  Ma^a,  Maza — a  club — all  from  the 
Lat.  Massa — a  mass."     This  word,  then,  may  well  allude  to 
the  thickened  head  of  the  weapon  beset  with  iron  points.  From 
the  Latin  it  may  be,  probably,  traced  through  the  Hebrew,  and 
Arabic,  to  that  yet  more  eastern  language,  the  Sanscrit.     That 
skilful  linguist,  Townsend,  not  only  proves,  in  a  great  number 
of  instances,  the  remote  affinity  of  the  English  and  Sanscrit 
Tongues  ;  but,  also,  demonstrates  the  close  alliance  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  with  the  Sanscrit  Language.     Having  exemplified 
these  opinions  by  various,  and  well-drawn,  comparisons,  he  adds 
thus :  'M  might  now  proceed  to  examine,  and  to  trace  the 
affinity  between  Sanscrit  and  Hebrew,  which  are  certainly  re- 
lated, although  not  as  sisters,  nor  as  parent,  and  offspring;  but 
for  the  present  1  forbear.     1  shall,  however,  shortly  take  occa- 
sion to  demonstrate,  that  Greek  and  Hebrew  are  radically  one, 
as  I  have  here  adduced  sufficient  evidence  to  prove,  that  a 
similar  identity  subsists  between  Sanscrit  and  Greek.     It  will 
then,  I  trust,  be  clear  to  every  one,  that  Sanscrit  and  Hebrew 
have  a  radical  affinity,  and  may  claim  descent  from  the  same 
progenitor,  existing  at  a  given  time,  when  the  whole  earth  was 
of  one  language.     This  conclusion  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the 
axiom,  that,  if  two  things  are  equal  to  a  third,  they  are  equal  to 
each  other.     The  argument  will  then  stand  thus :  Sanscrit  and 
Greek  are  radically  one,  Greek  and  Hebrew  are  radically  one, 
therefore  Sanscrit  and  Hebrew  are  radically  one,  q.  e,d.'*^ 

That  the  mace  was  used,  as  a  warlike  weapon,  amongst  the 
Greeks,  is  testified  by  Dr.  Meyrick  in  the  following  passage  of 
his  **  Introduction"  to  his  elaborate  work  on  **  Ancient  Ar- 
mour :  "  For  close  fight"  (says  he)  "  the  arms  of  the  Greeks 

•  "  The  Character  of  Mows,'*  Ac.    Vol.  2,  p.  330. 
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were  clubs,  faXtvyyt^;  the  mace,  «o^;  the  spear,  tpx^q;  the 
lance,  ^v;  the  pole-axe,  a^ini;  the  battle-axe,  vIXixv?;  the 
sword,  |i^( ;  and  the  dagger,  /xa;^ai^.  As  the  clubs  were  used 
in  close  fight,  compact  bodies  of  troops,  called  phalanxes,  are 
thence  supposed  to  have  derived  that  denomination.  Polyoenus 
tells  us,  that  Pisistratus,  the  tyrant  of  Athens,  had  a  guard  of 
300  men  armed  with  clubs.*  This  primitive  weapon  soon,  how- 
ever, gave  way  to  the  mace,  which  had  its  name  from  the  little 
horns  or  spikes,  by  which  its  head  was  surrounded.  Periphetes, 
slain  by  Theseus,  was  named  no^unrnm  from  using  this  weapon  ;  t 
and  the  same  appellation  is  given  by  Homer  to  Areithous  for 
tlie  same  reason  :  t — 

*  AUi  A^Vdotf  Toy  iviitAtj^-iy,  xo^tiniw 
Ai^if  KucKiaxot  xot}Jki^(U9h  n  yvvoulktif 
O0yix*  Of  »  To|o»0ri  fiayioxtro,  hi^i  n  fAan^u 
AAXa  9'i^^iiti  xo^vpyi  fiyfvaxi  (paKeiyy»i» 

'  God- like  Areithous,  called  mace-bearer. 
Men  talk  of,  and  women  celebrate :  him 
"WTio  never  used  bows,  nor  long  lance. 
But  with  his  iron  mace  whole  squadrons  routed.' 

"  One  of  these  maces  in  a  horseman *s  hand  occurs  on  an 
old  Greek  coin,  engraved  in  Stuart's  *  Antiquities  of  Athens; '§ 
and  several  brazen  mace-heads,  which  prove,  that  the  handle 
was  generally  of  wood,  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum."  || 

The  mace  is  enumerated  by  Dr.  Meyrick  as  a  weapon  in  use 
amongst  the  Egyptians,  Jews,  Palestines,  Scythians,  Thracians, 
and  Scandinavians.  I  much  doubt,  indeed,  whether  the  mace 
was  not  in  use  amongst  all  early  nations.  The  primitive  imple- 
ment of  war  was,  perhaps,  the  simple  club,  which  was  super- 
seded by  the  mace,  or  spiked  club,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  uniting 
its  several  points  in  one,  probably,  yielded  to  the  ponderous, 
and  cutting,  battle-axe.  Thus  was  the  barbarism  of  war  in- 
creased in  its  effect  by  the  improvement  in  the  arts.     When  I 

*  Strat.  Lib.  1,  c.  xxi. 

<h  Plutarch  in  Theseo;  and  Diod.  Sic.  Lib.  iv. 

X  Horn.  Iliad,  ii.  v.  136. 

§  Vol.  iii.  p.  63. 

II  **  With  these  are  many,  that  were  not  thus  used,  but  placed  on  the 
striker  of  a  flail,  several  in  succession,  made  to  fit  its  increasing  diameter 
towards  its  end,  to  prevent  their  flying  off.  Such  a  military  weapon  was 
used  by  the  Portuguese  till  the  oondusion  of  the  16th  century.'* 
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allude  to  their  successive  progression,  I  mean  to  refer  to  their 
successive  invention,  rather  than  use,  for,  it  is  well  known, 
the  mace  was  used,  in  conjunction  with  other  instruments,  m 
the  middle-ages,  even  in  our  own  country.  The  mace,  from  its 
ponderous  weight,  was  well  calculated  (and  particularly  on  the 
overthrow  of  an  opponent)  to  break,  and  to  tear  open,  the 
mailed  armour. 

Allusion  is  frequently  made,  by  our  more  ancient  authors,  to 
the  mace  as  an  implement  of  war ;  thus  Knolles,  in  his  ''  His- 
toric of  the  Turkes,"  (relating  a  battle,)  says,  "  The  Turkish 
troopes  breakinge  in  with  their  scymiters,  and  heavie  irone 
maces  made  a  most  bloodie  execution." 

In  the  reign  of  Richard,  the  First,  circumstances  arose, 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Guard,  armed  with 
maces,  both  in  France  and  England.  On  this  occasion  I  beg 
permission  to  make  the  following  extracts  from  Dr.  Meyrick's 
work  on  "  Ancient  Armour  :** — 

**  When  Philippe  Auguste  **  (says  he)  "  was  in  the  Holy 
Land,  he  found  it  necessary  to  secure  his  person  from  the  emis- 
saries of  a  Sheik,  called  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  who 
bound  themselves  to  assassinate  whomsoever  he  assigned.  *  When 
the  king,'  says  an  ancient  chronicle,  '  heard  of  this,  he  began 
to  reflect  seriously,  and  took  counsel  how  he  might  guard  his 
person.'  He  therefore  instituted  a  guard  of  Serjeants  k  maces, 
who,  night  and  day,  were  to  be  about  his  person  in  order  to 
protect  him. 

'<  These  Serjeants  k  maces  were  afterwards  called  serjeants- 
at-arms,  for  Jean  Bouteillier,*  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Charles 
VI.,  that  is,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  14th  century,  tells  us : 
*  The  sergens  d'arms  are  the  mace-bearers,  that  the  king  has 
to  perform  his  duty,  and  who  carry  maces  before  the  king ; 
these  are  called  sergeants-at-arms,  because  they  are  the  ser- 
geants for  the  king's  body.'  " 

"  The  arms  of  the  serjeants-at-arms  were  not  only  a  mace, 
but,  by  a  statute  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  in  1285,  a  quiver  full  of 
quarrels,  and  consequently  a  cross-bow;  and  in  1388,  they 
were  further  equipped  %vith  a  lance." 

"  Richard  I.  of  England  soon  imitated  the  conduct  of  the 
French  King,  but  seems  to  have  given  to  his  corps  of  serjeants- 
at-arms  a  more  extensive  power.     Not  only  were  they  to  watch 

*  SomnM  Rurale,  Uh,  ii. 
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round  the  King's  tent  in  complete  armour,  with  a  mace,  a  sword, 
a  bow  and  arrows,  but  were  occasionally  to  arrest  traitors  and 
other  offenders  about  the  Court,  for  which  the  mace  was  deemed 
a  sufficient  authority  :  hence  they  came  to  be  denominated  '  the 
valorous  force  of  the  King's  errand  in  the  execution  of  justice.* 
Their  number  was  originally  twenty-four.  All  persons  of  ap- 
proved worth,  and  not  under  the  degree  of  the  son  of  a  Knight, 
were  eligible ;  though,  afterwards,  the  sons  of  gentlemen  were 
admitted  into  the  body.     They  held  their  places  for  life.*' 

**  We  may  contemplate  in  this  corps  the  first  attempt  at 
establishing  a  standing  army ;  and  it  was  probably  on  this  ac- 
count, that,  in  both  countries,  there  were  views  of  ultimate 
policy  in  their  continuance,  beyond  the  pretext  for  their  origin."* 
This  Royal  Body  Guard,  under  the  denomination  of  •*  Ser- 
geants-at-arms,"  is  still  a  part  of  the  King's  Household. 

Fosbroke,  in  his  **  Encyclop«dia  of  Antiquities,"  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  757,)  alleges,  that,  **  The  origin  of  the  Corporation  Mace  is 
thus  given  by  Dr.  Clarke :"  (the  celebrated  traveller :)  *  The 
Sceptre  of  Agamemnon  was  preserved  by  the  Chceronians,  and 
seems  to  have  been  used  among  them  after  the  manner  of  a 
mace  in  Corporate  Towns;  for  Pausanias  relates,  that  it  was 
not  kept  in  any  temple  appropriated  for  its.  reception,  but  that 
it  was  annually  brought  forth  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  be- 
ing honoured  by  daily  sacrifices ;  and  a  sort  of  Mayor's  Feast 
seems  to  have  been  preserved  for  the  occasion  ;  a  table  covered 
with  all  sorts  of  eatables  being  then  set  forth.' " 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  Dr.  Clarke  had  good  authority  for 
this  anecdote  of  the  Sceptre  of  Agamemnon  ;  but  I  think,  that 
he  carries  his  conclusions  much  too  far.     I  do  not  believe,  that 
this  occasion  was  at  all  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  *'  Cor- 
poration Mace,"  (or  with  a  **  Mayor's  Feast.")    The  Sceptre  of 
Agamemnon  was  preserved,  and  regarded,  as  a  precious  relique. 
It  was  once  a  year  brought  forth,  and  tlie  honours  of  men  were 
paid  to  it.    The  Corporation  Mace  was  ever  borne  before  those 
in  power,  when  they  went  forth  into  public  as  an  insigne  of 
honour,  and,  also,  as  an  instrument  of  protection.     A  g^ard  to 
the  ruling  chiefs  was  of  obvious  necessity  in  every  State,  in 
which  any  system  of  government  was  established,  and  concomi- 
tant  with  its  institution.     An  endeavour,  therefore,  to  seek  for 
its  origin  is  nugatory.     From  the  earliest  ages  Kings,  and  those 

*  '*  Critical  Enquiry  into  Ancient  Armoar,**  Vol.  1,  p.  88. 
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in  authority  under  them,  had  their  honorary,  and  protecting, 
guards.  The  satellites,  awaiting  on  the  Royal  Person,  alike 
administered  to  protection,  and  authority  ;  and  even  the  carven 
lions  on  each  side  of  the  throne  of  Solomon  wisely  pourtrayed 
the  propriety  of  attendant  supporters  of  the  kingly  power.  The 
f«^%C"i  of  the  Grecians,  and  the  Lictores  of  the  Romans,  officers 
attached  to  their  respective  magistracies,  yield  a  sufficient, 
and  clear,  prototype  for  the  sergeant-at-arms,  and  his  mac€f 
without  having  recourse  to  the  annual  honour  paid  to  the  Sceptre 
of  a  departed  Hero.  The  ^etff^^xoi  of  the  Greeks  were  so  deno- 
minated from  their  bearing  a  stick,  or  wand,  (mayhap  a  club!) 
The  more  turbulent  Roman  needed,  it  is  probable,  a  more  for- 
cible emblem — an  emblem,  that  conveyed  stronger  language  to 
remind  Aim  of  the  necessity  of  discipline,  and  obedience.  The 
Lictor  of  the  Romans  bore  a  bundle  of  rods,  from  the  midst  of 
which  protruded  an  axe  ! — these  were  called  the  fasces.  These 
are  said  to  have  unitedly  proclaimed,  that,  if  the  minor  punish- 
ment failed  to  reform,  recourse  would  be  had  to — the  ultima 
ratio— emd  life  itself  be  forfeited  to  the  just  judgments  of  the  law. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  Lictor  (and  they  were  many  in  num- 
ber) to  preserve  order,  for  thus  saith  Alexander  ab  Alexandro  : 
**  Dictatori  ergo  pro  honore  summi  imperii,  quod  plus  juris  & 
majestatis  haberet,  quatuor  &  viginti  lictores  cum  fascibus  & 
securibus,  viatoresque  &  apparitores,  qui  summoverent  turbas, 
prceibant."*  This  latter  passage  the  Commentator,  Tiraquellus, 
well  illustrates  by  the  following  quotation  fromLivy:  (1  Decad. 
Lib.  8  :)  *'  Repente  strepitus  ante  curiam  lictorum  summoven- 
tium  auditur.**  The  derivation  of  the  word  Lictor  is,  I  think, 
rightly  defined  by  Aulus  Gellius,  who  speaks  to  this  purpose : 
*'  Valgius  Rufus  in  secundo  librorum,  quos  incripsit  de  rebus 
per  epistolam  qusesitis,  lictorem  dicit  k  ligando  appellatum  esse, 
quod  quum  raagistratus  P.  R«  virgis  quempiam  verberari  jussis- 
sent,  crura  ejus  &  manus  ligari  vincirique  k  viatore  solita  sint ; 
isque,  qui  ex  collegio  viatorum  officium  ligandi  haberet,  lictor 
sit  appellatus :  utiturque  ad  eam  rem  testimonio  M.  TuUii,  ver- 
baque  ejus  refert  ex  oratione,  quee  dicta  est  pro  C.  Rabirio. 
'  Lictor,*  inquit,  '  colliga  manus^'  Heec  ita  Valgius,  &  nos 
san^  cum  illo  sentimus."t 

On  the  previous  authorities  we  perceive  the  duties  of  the 

•  "  Oeniales  Dies/*  Lib.  1,  p.  207. 
t  ••  NocMt  Attics,*'  Lib.  12,  cap.  iii. 
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Roman  Lictor — to  keep  order — to  protect  the  governing  antho- 
tkies — ^to  execute  the  sentences  of  the  judicial  courts  ;  and  how 
well  does  the  office  of  the  "  Sergeant-at-Mace"  (or  **  Beadle") 
of  the  present  day  respond  to  that  of  its  prototype — the  Lictor  1 
On  him — the  "  Sergeant-at-Mace'*— do  also  devolve  the  duties 
of  walking  in  precedence  as  the  protecting  guard — of  pre- 
serving order,  and— of  whipping  the  unhappy  culprit,  who  hath 
been  proved  to  have  merited  the  sentence  of  the  adjudging 
court. 

The  duties  of  the  Lictor  of  the  ancient,  and  the  Sergeant- 
at'Mctce  of  the  modern,  times  seem  to  run  parallel  with,  per- 
kaps,  this  exception,  that  the  execution  of  capital  punishment 
was  the  appointed  duty  of  the  former^  whilst  to  end  the  law 
h  now  made  an  opprobrium,  and,  ivrongly,  left  to  him,  who 
kd  by  lucre,  and  necessity,  alone,  yields  to  the  temporary 
occasion*  It  were  better,  I  think,  that  an  appointed  official 
were  paid  wholly  at  the  public  expense,  who  should  be  re- 
gularly attendant  on  the  respective  circuits,  than  that  the  pre- 
sent, and  highly-improper,  mode  be  persisted  in.  Much  has 
been  said«-»much  has  been  written — on  the  total  abolition  of 
capital  punishment.  Far— -i;er^  far  be  it  from  me  to  advocate 
the  unnecessary  deprivation  of  that  life,  which  man  cannot 
give,  but  which  the  Supreme  himself  has  yet  sanctioned  in 
the  act  of  taking  away  for  the  general  good  of  the  whole, 
and  which  was  never  denounced  by  our  Blessed  Saviour 
during  bis  abode  on  earth.  I  have  seen — I  have  known — ^I 
have  reflected  much  on  crime,  and  criminals — and  I  do  know, 
that,  wholly  to  abrogate  capital  punishment,  would  be  to 
remove  the  greatest  barrier  against  the  greatest  crimes- 
crimes,  which  are  at  variance  with  the  nearest,  and  dearest, 
interests  of  man,  and  which  strike  at  the  very  root  of  Society 
itself.  Murder,  Incendiarism,  Robbery  with  personal  violence, 
and  other  crimes,  which  I  refrain  from  mentioning,  should 
ever  be  subject  to  the  highest  penal  punishment,  and  its 
mitigation  be  left  to  t^  dif^criminating  recommendation  of  the 
Judge  to  the  Crown.  This  empowering  policy  has  never  been 
abused — ^here  wants  no  reform — and  to  him^  who,  from  pseudo- 
humanity,  or  for  popular  applause,  would  succumb  the  general 
—-the  dearest  interests  of  innocent  society  to  those  of  the  lawless 
— ^the  predatory — the  destructive — and  the  guilty  offender,  I 
would  say,  **  Ne  Sutor  ultra  crepidam  judicaret."     It  is  very 
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true,  that  capital  punishment  is  removed  from  the  theft  of  a 
sheep,  or  a  horse,  and  transportation  for  life  invariably  annexed 
to  the  crime.  The  removal  of  the  capital  punishment  in  this 
instance  I  fully  approve,  yet  the  amelioration  of  the  law  has 
introduced  a  sad  discrepancy — the  great  and  the  minor  offender 
are  here  punished  alike.  I  must,  however,  observe  this— the 
allegation,  that  the  removal  of  capital  punishment  decreases 
crime,  is  proved  to  be  false  from  this  factf  that,  when  the 
offender  was  almost  invariably  executed  on  the  conviction  of 
stealing  a  sheep,  or  a  horse,  such  offences  were  rare ;  but  that, 
as  the  execution  of  the  law  became  gradually  ameliorated,  the 
offence  has  increased  tenfold.  This  is  merely  a  passing  ob- 
servation in  disproof  of  the  absurd,  and  modern,  supposed 
discovery,  that  condign  punishment  increases  crime !  Can 
man  fall  in  love  with  hanging  ?  I  repeat,  that,  nevertheless, 
1  here  approve  of  the  removal  of  capital  punishment,  but 
it  will  be  an  abuse  of  mercy  to  extend  the  system  too  far. 
The  repeal  of  such  punishment  for  the  above  enumerated 
crimes  would  spread  murder,  fire,  and  rapine  through  the  land. 
The  argument,  that  minor  punishment  would  lessen  these 
crimes  is  the  reductio  ad  absurdum.  This  is  a  false  conclusion 
from  false  premises,  and  will  lead  the  falsely  humane  into  the 
very  quagmire  of  absurdity.  It  will  then  follow,  that,  if  the 
minority  of  punishment  will  tend  to  decrease  crime,  the  entire 
removal  of  punishment  will  tend  to  abolish  crime !  The  com- 
paratively few  murders  arise,  not  from  the  reluctance  to  destroy 
life,  so  much  as  from  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  discovery 
will,  necessarily,  cost  the  life  of  the  perpetrator.  Remove  the 
capital  punishment  from  murder,  and — it  will  increase  tenfold. 
I  deeply  regret,  that  the  less  rigorous  execution  of  the  law  hat 
very  greatly  increased  the  crime  of  highway  robbery  with  />cr- 
sonal  violence. 

Gentle  reader! — from  these  sentiments,  prithee— call  me 
not  a  very  Nero.  God  wills,  that  the  interests  of  society  shall 
be  maintained,  and  upheld — by  man.  In  these  considerations  I 
would  primarily  pay  regard  to  the  interests  of  society,  and  then 
show  every  exercise  of  humanity  towards  the  convicted  offender, 
which  may  be  consistent  with  the  general  weal ;  but  I  will  ever 
repudiate  that  false  philanthropist,  who,  with  a  mis-judging, 
and  ignorant,  zeal,  will  turn  his  first  thoughts  to  the  relief  of 
the  wicked,  and  the  criminal,  and  throw  the  interests  of  society 
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*— to  the  passing  gale  !  lu  no  eera  has  there  been  so  much  in- 
termeddling from  officious,  and  conceited,  ignorance — so  much 
charlatanism — both  as  to  divinity  and  jurisprudence,  as  in  the 
present  day.  Never  has  there  been  greater  occasion  to  cry 
aloud  on  all  sides — ne  Sutor  ultra  crepidam. 

To  return  from  this  digression — to  those,  who  would  wish 
to  seek  for  further  information  on  the  origin,  and  office,  of  the 
Roman  Lictor,  I  beg  to  recommend  a  reference  to  the  pages  of 
Alexander  ab  Alexandro. 

We  have  seen,  that,  in  Greece,  the  officers,  who  bore  the 
like  duties  of  the  Roman  Lictor,  were  called  *'  Pap^ex^,  (wa^a  ri 
•X«»  pajS^oF,)**  or  bearers  of  wands,  or  staves.  These  were,  pro- 
bably, the  attendants  on  judicial  courts  and  their  officers,  when 
it  may  have  been  thought  derogatory  to  their  dignity  to  make  a 
further  demonstration  of  actual  power ;  and,  if  there  be  any 
correctness  in  this  suggestion,  they  may  rather  be  assimilated 
(on  such  occasions)  to  the  bailiffs,  attendant  on  our  Courts  of 
Assize,  and  Sessions.  The  Paff^Sxpi  of  the  Greeks  may  be  re- 
garded as  synonymous  with  the  Verger,  (or  the  bearer  of  the 
twig,  or  wand  of  office,)  and  thus  are  wands  used  by  the  proper 
officers  within  the  ver^e  of  those  Courts,  where  warlike  weapons 
would,  perhaps,  ill  comport  with  its  superior  dignity ;  and 
hence  the  origin  of  the  previous  word  verge,  which  means  the 
extreme  boundary,  and  is,  more  especially,  applied  to  the 
boundary  of  the  judicial  Court  of  the  Marshalsea  of  the  King's 
House,  of  which  the  Lord  Steward  is  the  presiding  Judge.  He 
and  his  assistant  officers  have  cognizance  of  certain  offences 
committed  within  the  verge  of  that  Court,  that  is,  within  the 
boundary^  to  the  extent  of  which  the  Marshalmen  (or  Sergeants) 
have  a  right  to  bear  their  virgcB,  or  wands. 

I  have  heretofore  placed  a  rein  on  my  pen,  but  in  my  notes 
I  claim  my  right,  occasionally,  to  permit  it  to  wander.  How- 
ever 1  may  be  charged  with  digression  I  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  you,  gentle  reader,  a  very  interesting  judicial  case  in 
this  Court ;  and  this  1  feel  the  less  reluctance  to  do,  as  it  well 
exemplifies  the  use  of  the  word  **  Sergeant,"  i.  e.  serviens,  or 
servant,  as  applied  delicately  to  those,  who  were  under  retain- 
der  for  service,  but  above  that  of  a  menial  nature.  The  circum- 
stance here  referred  to  is  related  by  honest  John  Stowe  in  his 
"  Annales  of  England."  It  occurred  in  the  year  1541,  and  is 
thus  recorded :    "  The  tenth  of  June,  Sir  Edmond  Kneuet 
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knight  of  Norfolk,  was  arraigned  before  the  King's  Justices 
(sitting  in  the  great  hall  at  Greenwich)  master  Gage  controller 
of  the  king's  household,  Master  Suthwell,  Sir  Anihonie  Browne, 
Sir  Anthonie  Wimjfielde,  Master  Wrisley,  and  Edmonde  Pecham 
cofferer  of  the  king's  household,  for  striking  of  one  Master  Clere 
of  Norfolke,  seruant  with  the  earle  of  Surrey,  within  the  king's 
house  in  the  Tenise  Court.  There  was  first  chosen  to  go  vpon 
the  said  Edmond  a  quest  of  gentlemen,  and  a  quest  of  yeomen, 
to  inquire  of  the  saidc  stripe,  by  the  which  inquests,  he  was 
foundc  giltie,  and  had  judgement  to  lose  his  right  hande: 
whereupon  was  called  to  do  the  execution,  first  the  sergeant  chi" 
ruryion  (surgeon)  with  his  instruments  appertaining  to  his  office : 
the  sergeant  of  the  wood-yarde  with  the  mallet  and  a  blockc 
whereupon  the  hande  should  lie  :  the  master  cooke  for  the  king 
with  the  knife  :  the  sergeant  of  the  larder  to  set  the  knife  right 
on  the  ioint :  the  sergeant  farrier  with  his  searing  irons  to  scare 
the  veines :  the  sergeant  of  the  poultrie  with  a  cocke,  which 
cocke  should  haue  his  head  smitten  off  upon  the  same  blocke, 
and  with  the  same  knife  :  the  yeoman  of  the  chandrie  with  scare 
clothes  :  the  yeoman  of  the  scuUerie  with  a  pan  of  fire  to  heate 
the  irons  :  a  chafer  of  water  to  coole  the  ends  of  the  irons :  and 
two  fourms  for  al  officers  to  set  their  stufFe  on  :  the  sergeant  of 
the  seller  with  wine,  ale,  and  becre  :  the  yeomen  of  the  ewrie 
in  the  sergeants  steed,  who  was  absent,  with  bason,  ewre,  and 
towels.  Thus  euery  man  in  his  office  ready  to  do  the  execution, 
there  was  called  foorth  Sir  William  Pickering  knight  marshall, 
to  bring  in  the  said  Edmonde  Kneuet,  and  when  he  was  brought 
to  the  barre,  the  chiefe  Justice  declared  to  him  his  trespasse, 
and  the  said  Kneuet  confessing  himselfe  to  be  giltie,  humbly 
submitted  him  to  the  king's  mercie  :  for  this  offence  he  was  not 
cnely  iudged  to  lose  his  hand,  but  also  his  bodie  to  remaine  in 
prison,  and  his  lands  and  goodes  at  the  king's  pleasure.  Then  the 
saide  Sir  Edmonde  Kneuet  desired  that  the  king  of  his  beninge 
grace  would  pardon  him  of  his  right  hande,  and  take  the  left : 
for  (quoth  he)  if  my  right  hande  be  spared,  I  may  heereafter  do 
such  good  seruice  to  his  grace,  as  shall  please  him  to  appoint. 
Of  this  submission  and  request,  the  Justices  foorthwith  informed 
the  king,  who  of  his  goodnes,  considering  the  gentle  hart  of  the 
saide  Edmonde,  and  the  good  report  of  lords  and  ladies,  granted 
him  pardon,  that  he  should  lose  neither  hand,  land,  nor  goods, 
but  should  go  free  at  libertie."— (P.  980.) 

3g 
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I  will  now  hasten  to  conclude  this  lengthy  note  without 
further  digression.  The  officers,  attendant  on  a  bishop,  or  on 
the  members  of  an  ecclesiastical  corporation,  are  denominated 
vergers  (i.  e.  bearers  of  the  wand.)  This  is,  as  it  should  be. 
Those,  whose  peculiar  duty  it  is  to  inculcate  peace,  and,  by  their 
acts,  to  exemplify  the  harmlessness  of  doves,  would  present  an 
appearance  in  ill  accordance  with  their  stations  and  profession, 
were  they  preceded  by  the  warlike  mace.  The  slender  wands, 
tipped  with  the  representations  of  the  Sacred  Book,  the  lamb — 
the  scallop— or  the  dove,  are  much  more  appropriate.  These 
are  the  insignia  of  the  Cathedral  Establishment  of  Salisbury. 
The  ecclesiastical  attendants  are  as  a  guard  of  honour  alone  ; 
for,  as  the  preachers,  and  the  lovers,  of  peace,  the  members  of 
such  a  corporation  have  not  to  expect,  nor  to  fear,  external 
violence. 

Although  I  cannot,  decidedly,  prove,  that  the  mace  is,  both 
as  to  its  name,  and  as  to  the  article  itself,  of  Indian  Origin,  it 
only  remains  for  me  to  close  these  observations  by  strong  cor- 
roborative evidence. 

As  Dr.  Meyrick,  in  the  **  Introduction"  to  his  work  on  **  An- 
cient Armour,"  imputes  the  use  of  the  mace  as  an  implement  of 
war,  generally,  amongst  the  ancient  nations  of  the  East,  so 
even  in  the  present  day  is  that  of  the  club  very  prevalent  with 
the  Asiatic  States.  The  use  of  the  mace,  however,  in  the  East, 
as  an  instrument  denotive  of  civil  distinction,  is  well  demon- 
strated. In  the  16th  Vol.  of  the  Archseologia,  Anthony  Carlisle, 
Esq.,  gives  the  description  (with  a  plate)  "  of  five  maces,  >ihich 
were  found  in  the  fort  of  Agra,  when  captured  by  the  British 
Army  in  the  month  of  October,  1803." 

"  These  instruments"  (says  he)  "  were  taken  out  of  the  Ar- 
senal, together  with  some  treasure,  and  are  stated  to  have  been 
carried  before  the  native  Princes  on  grand  public  processions.*' 
The  whole  bear  the  appearance  of  civic  instruments.  Two 
have  ornamental  iron  heads ;  but,  from  their  massiveness,  they 
may  have  been  considered  as  protecting  guards.  The  third  is 
thus  described  :  **  An  iron  hand  with  a  smooth  stem,  the  thumb 
and  little  finger  of  which  are  ornamented  with  imitations  of 
rings  and  jewels.  The  curved  position  of  the  fingers  is  said  to 
denote  protection ;  so  that  this  instrument  may  be  considered 
as  the  symbol  of  power  offering  protection/*  The  remaining 
two  **  are  blades  of  an  alloy  of  copper  fixed  on  iron  handles  : 
one  side  of  each  is  sliarpened,  and  they  are  said  to  allude  to 
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criminal  punishment,  but  are  not  models  of  any  instrument  now 
used  for  that  purpose."  Mr.  Carlisle  further  observes,  *'  that 
at  the  bottom  of  each  shaft  is  a  smooth  space  apparently  in- 
tended for  the  hand  of  the  bearer ;  and  that  these  instruments, 
from  their  weight,  must  have  rested  upon  the  shoulder."  Their 
length  varies  from  25  to  30  inches. 

I  here  feel  it  necessary,  briefly,  to  mention  the  instrument 
used  at  the  billiard-table  under  the  name  of  the  mace.     Of  the 
origin  of  the  game  of  billiards  little  is  known.     Etymologists 
derive  its  name  from  the  French  Language,  and  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  introduced  from  France,  or  Italy.     That  Shakspieare 
was  acquainted  with  the  game  of  billiards  is  evident ;  he  makes 
Cleopatra  say  to  Charmian,  one  of  her  attendants,  **  Let  us  to 
billiards."*     Spencer  also  alludes  to  the   game  in  "  Mother 
Hubbard's  Tale."     The  industrious  Strutt,  in  his  *'  Sports  and 
Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England,"  speaks  of  billiards.     He 
attributes,  and  rightly  so,  I  think,  its  origin  to  an  early  game 
played  with  a  bowl,  and  "  a  battoon,  or  mace,'*  on  the  ground, 
when  the  bowl  was  driven  through  an  arch  towards  a  mark  at  a 
distance  from  it.     Strutt,  however,  appears  to  be  ignorant  as  to 
the  country,  in  which  the  game  of  billiards  originated,  nor  does 
he  make  any  observation  whatever  as  to  its  principal  instrument 
— the  mace.     Chess  is  generally  believed  to  have  originated  in 
the  East ;  but  I  have  no  reason  to  think,  that  this  was  the  case 
with  billiards,  and  the  instrument  attached  to  that  game  under 
the  name  of  the  mace,  I  have  no  doubt,  received  that  appella- 
tion from  its  thickened  termination,  and  propelling  power — from 
its,  somewhat,  assimilation  in  this  respect  to  the  mace  of  war. 
In  the  Sanscrit  Language,  or  in  some  one  of  its  varied  dialects, 
I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think,  that  the  Oriental  Scholar  might 
develope  the  etymon  of  mace  as  an  implement  of  war,  or  honour. 
Mace  (however  it  may  be  derived)  is  eminently  a  word  of  In- 
dian Use.     A  small  native  gold  coin  is  current  in  the  Island  of 
Sumatra  under  the  name  of  the  mace ;  and  the  well-known 
spice,  called  the  mace,  is  also  an  Indian  Product.     It  is  the 
fulvous,  tough,  reticulate  covering,  which,  beneath  the  husk, 
envelopes  the  nut  of  the  nutmeg-tree,  or  the  Myristica  aroma- 
tica,  the  product  of  Banda,  and  other  neighbouring  Isles  of  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

Minshieu,  in  his  definition  of  the  word  mace,  when  used  to 

•  *•  Antony  and  Cleopatra.*'    Act  ii.  Scene  r. 
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denote  an  implement  of  war,  or  honour,  saith  thus :  '*  Quidam 
deducunt  ab  Arabic^  Mapnah,  idem  omnino  significante. 
Quidam  ab  Hebr.  Matsa,  i.  e.  praemo;  vel  ratione  ponderis, 
vel  ratione  finis,  qui  est  autoritatis  &  iurisdictionis  alicuius 
signum."  Thus  the  word  seems  allied  to  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Arabic,  which  latter  tongue  is  known  to  be  more  peculiarly 
connected  with  the  Sanscrit,  the  venerable  parent  of  all  the 
Indian  Dialects. 

It  does  appear,  then,  that  mace,  in  other  significations,  is 
eminently  in  use  in  India — that  the  instrument  of  war,  and  the 
insigne  of  civil  dignity,  so  called,  were,  and  are,  in  use  in  the 
Eastern  States,  and  from  hence  we  may  feel  considerable  con- 
fidence in  the  assurance,  that  the  maccy  both  as  a  weapon  of 
war  and  the  token  of  honour,  primarily  attaches  itself  to  India. 

Since  the  committal  to  the  press  of  the  earlier  portion  of  this 
dissertation  on  the  mace,  an  illustrative  example  of  the  office  of 
the  Grecian  'Pa^^tx^  has  presented  itself  to  my  notice  ;  indeed 
80  clearly  descriptive  is  it,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  here  intro- 
ducing it  to  the  notice  of  my  readers.  This  example  of  that 
office  occurs  in  the  16th  chapter  of  the  "  Acts  of  the  Apostles,** 
where  Paul  and  Silas  are  delivered  from  their  imprisonment  at 
Pbilippi,  as  thus  it  is  said  in  the  35th  verse  :  "  'H/^tiga?  ^i  yi>o/x«n?f, 

af&^uiFivq  Ixiiwuf." — **  And  when  it  was  day,  the  magistrates  sent 
the  setjeantSy  saying,  Let  those  men  go."  The  following  two 
verses  succeed  : — 36.  *'  And  the  keeper  of  the  prison  told  this 
saying  to  Paul,  The  magistrates  have  sent  to  let  you  go  :  now 
therefore  depart,  and  go  in  peace."  37.  *'  But  Paul  said  unto 
them,  They  have  beaten  us  openly  uncondemned,  being  Romans^ 
and  have  cast  us  into  prison,  and  now  do  they  thrust  us  out 
privily  ?  nay  verily,  but  let  them  come  themselves  and  fetch  us 
out."  And  these  two  verses  are  succeeded  by  this  again  illus- 
trative 38  th  verse  :  **  ^Aviyyu^ocf  ^i  roTq  aT^arr,yo7i  ol  pa^^Sxpt  rck. 
pnfMiTec  TAVTct'  xal  Ifo^i^Yia'atf  uxovaumi  ort  'PufjLouoi  lurt."      **  And 

the  Serjeants  told  these  words  unto  the  magistrates :  and  they 
feared,  when  they  heard,  that  they  were  Romans." 

Note  5— (p.  22.) 

"  Quod  Thomas  Halle  tertius  claviger  habeat  de  maiore  et 
communitate  pro  salario  suo  vis.  y'liid.  et  esculeta  sua  et  liveratus 
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de  maiore.''  Thus  was  it  decided,  that  Thomas  Halle,  the  third 
mace-bearer,  should  receive  as  his  salary  six  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  from  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty,  and  his  board  and 
livery  from  the  Mayor.  Six  shillings  and  eightpence  for  a 
year's  wages,  gentle  reader,  does  appear,  at  first  sight,  a  very 
slender  remuneration ;  but  let  us  remember,  that  he  was  sup- 
plied also  with  food  and  clothes.  Henry,  in  his  "  History  of 
Britain,"  calculates,  that,  by  the  depreciation  of  money,  its 
mean  value  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  tenfold  greater  than 
that  of  the  period,  of  which  he  wrote,  the  eighteenth  century ; 
consequently,  the  foregoing  sum  of  six  shillings,  and  eightpence, 
was  equal  to  that  of  three  pounds,  six  shillings,  and  eightpence, 
of  the  present  day.  Wages,  however,  have  advanced  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  this. 
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Note  1— (p.  27.) 

"  Labarum.'*  This  word  signifies  that  peculiar  Roman 
Standard,  which  was  adopted  by  Constantine,  the  Great,  and 
also  used  by  his  successors.  In  my  text  (whence  the  reference 
to  this  note)  1  was  somewhat  incorrect  in  the  statement,  that, 
prior  to  the  use  of  the  Labarum,  the  Romans  had  but  one 
standard — the  eagle.  I  should  have  said,  that  this  was  their 
principal  one,  but  that,  amongst  others,  they  had,  also,  a  banner 
of  a  square  form,  but  not  possessing  the  name  of  the  Labarum, 
**  The  Romans"  (says  Fosbroke)  "  borrowed  i7  "  (this  square 
banner)  "  from  the  Germans,  Dacians,  &c.,  and,  upon  coins  of 
Augustus,  and  of  the  Emperors  preceding  Constantine,  it  refers  to 
some  conquered  nation."*  I  cannot,  at  present,  vouch  for  the 
fact,  but,  I  think,  it  is  probable,  that,  during  the  Republic  at 
least,  they  bore  a  square  vexillum  inscribed  with  the  letters 
S.  P.  Q.  R.,  i.  e.  **  Senatus,  Populusque,  Romanus,"  indicative 
of  the  national  union,  and  power.  The  vexillum  is  supposed  to 
have  differed  from  the  Labarum  in  being  only  attached  to  the 
upper  edge,  whereas  the  latter  was  preserved  more  securely  in 

•  "  EncycL  of  Antiq."  Vol.  1,  p.  281. 
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its  square  form  by  being  tightened  at  the  angled.  The  Labarum 
is  said  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Greek  Emperors  from  the 
Celtic  Tribes,  by  whom  it  was  called  Llab.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  asserted  to  be  derived  from  labor,  quasi  lahorum  o^;,  (be- 
cause Constantine  delivered  the  Church  from  persecution,  or 
Rome  itself  from  the  calamities  brought  on  her  by  Maxentius,) 
from  ivX«j9f»a,  reverence,  piety — from  ^a/tAj9atw»F,  to  rule — or  from 
Xa^fi^et,  spoils.  The  Labarum  is  related  to  have  had  this  origin  : 
Constantine,  on  the  day  before  his  great  battle  with  Maxentius, 
who  disputed  the  Empire  of  Rome  with  him,  saw  (together  with 
his  army)  at  mid-day  the  appearance  of  a  shining  cross  in  the 
heavens  surrounded  with  these  Greek  Words  :  *'  EN  TOYTO 
NIKA,*'  "  In  this  conquer/'  The  Emperor,  it  is  said,  did  not, 
at  first,  understand  the  meaning  of  this  vision  ;  but,  on  the 
follov/ing  night,  Jesus  Christ  appeared,  and  bid  him  make  a 
military  standard  similar  to  what  he  had  seen  on  the  previous 
day.  This  he  did ;  and,  fighting  under  the  auspices  of  this 
sacred  banner,  he,  with  eight  thousand  horse,  and  ninety  thou- 
sand foot,  defeated  his  foes  to  the  number  of  eighteen  thousand 
horse,  and  a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  foot.  Maxentius 
was  drowned  in  the  Tyber,  the  bridge  breaking  under  him  in 
his  fiight. 

The  truth  of  this  alleged  miracle  has  been  strongly  called  in 
question,  yet  it  is  asserted  by  Eusebius,*  who  lived  in  those  times 
— who  was  in  especial  favour  with  Constantine — whose  veracity 
stands  unimpeached,  that  he  received  in  person  the  solemn  as- 
surance of  the  truth  of  this  miracle  from  Constantine  himself. 

Cooke,t  also,  the  learned,  and  ingenious,  author  of  the 

•  "  De  Vita  Constantini,"  Lib.  ii.  cap.  ix. 

+  The  Rev.  William  Cooke,  M.  A.,  was  Rector  of  Oldbury  and  Did- 
marton  in  Gloucestershire,  Vicar  of  Enford,  near  Arabresbury,  Wilts,  and 
Chaplain  to  the  Right  Honourable,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk.  He  was  a  learned, 
and  ingenious,  man.  In  the  year  1781  he  published  the  "  Medallic  History 
of  Imperial  Rome,**  in  two  vols.  4to.  This  History  is  based  on  the  successive, 
and  numerous,  issue  of  medals,  of  which  he  gives  plates  of  those,  to  which 
he  refers,  selected  from  the  **  Numismata  Perabrochiana."  The  copies  of 
this  well-conceived,  and  as  well-executed,  work,  are  rare,  and  valuable. 
Cooke  was  also  the  author  of  a  "  Translation  of  Sallust,*'  and  of  a  ^  Pan- 
theon." He,  likewise,  published  "  An  Enquiry  into  the  Patriarchal,  and 
Dniidical,  Religion,  Temples,  &c.,  being  the  substance  of  some  Letters  to 
Sir  Hildebrand  Jacob,  Bart.,**  &c.  Gough,  in  his  ^  Anecdotes  of  British 
Topography,**  says  of  this  author,  and  of  the  work  just  mentioned,  **  Had 
the  author  been  less  infected  with  Hutchintonianism,  his  book  would  be  a 
useful  compendium/' 
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'*■  Medallic  History  of  Imperial  Rome,"  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
reality  of  this  asserted  miracle,  nor  do  I  think,  that  I  can  better 
illustrate  this  subject  than  by  making  the  following  extract  from 
his  pages.  In  speaking  of  Constantine,  that  author  thus  re- 
marks :  **  The  miserable  End  of  the  great  Persecutors  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  continued  Success,  and  peaceable  Death  of  his 
Father,  who  had  protected  that  Profession,  struck  him  forcibly. 
His  Principles,  therefore,  he  determined  from  this  Time  to  em- 
brace, and  adhere  to.  Accordingly  he  made  his  fervent  Ad- 
dresses to  the  One  God  of  Heaven  and  Earth  for  Support,  and 
Assistance.  The  Consequence  of  which  was,  the  miraculous 
Vision  of  the  Cross,  which  appeared  to  himself  and  the  whole 
Army  at  Noon-day  with  the  Inscription  EN  TOTTO  NIKA,  In 
this  conquer.  Instructed  by  a  divine  Admonition,  he  caused 
the  Figure  to  be  engraven  on  his  Shields  and  Ensigns,  and  a 
rich  Imperial  Standard  to  be  made  in  Imitation  of  it."* 

In  commemoration  of  this  illustrious  victory  a  triumphal 
arch  was  erected  at  Rome.  It  was  built,  partly,  from  the  ruins 
of  the  arch  of  Trajan,  and,  therefore,  in  some  measure,  made  up 
of  incongruous  parts.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  present  state  of 
this  arch;  but,  as  Addison,  in  his  '*  Remarks  on  several  Parts 
of  Italy,"  &c.,  in  speaking  of  it,  refers  to  this  subject,  I  beg 
permission  to  make  the  following  quotation  :  "  Among  the 
triumphal  arches'*  (says  he)  "  that  of  Constantine  is  not  only 
the  noblest  of  any  in  Rome,  but  in  the  World.  I  searched 
narrowly  into  it,  especially  among  those  additions  of  sculpture 
made  in  the  Emperor's  own  age,  to  see  if  I  could  find  any 
marks  of  the  apparition,  that  is  said  to  have  preceded  the  very 
victory,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  triumphal  arch.  But  there 
are  not  the  least  traces  of  it  to  be  met  with,  which  is  not  very 
strange,  if  we  consider,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  ornaments 
were  taken  from  Trajan  s  arch,  and  set  up  to  the  new  con- 
queror in  no  small  haste  by  the  senate,  and  people  of  Rome, 
who  were  then  most  of  them  Heathens.  There  is,  however, 
something  in  the  inscription,  which  is  as  old  as  the  arch  itself, 
which  seems  to  hint  at  the  Emperor's  vision.  *  Imp.  Cees.  Fl. 
Constantino  maxirao  P.  F.  Augusto  S.  P.  Q.  R.  quod  instinctu 
Divinitatis  mentis  magnitudine  cum  exercitu  suo  tam  de  Ty- 
ranno  qu^m  de  omni  ejus  factione  uno  tempore  justis  Rempub- 
licam  ultus  est  armis  arcum  triumphis  insignem  dicavit.'   There 

•  **  Medallic  History,"  &c  p.  405. 
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is  no  statue  of  this  Emperor  at  Rome  with  a  cross  to  it,  though 
the  Ecclesiastical  Historians  say,  there  were  many  such  erected 
to  him.  I  have  seen  of  his  Medals,  that  were  stamped  with 
it,  and  a  very  remarkable  one  of  his  son  Constantius,  where 
he  is  crowned  by  a  Victory  on  the  reverse  with  this  inscription. 

In  hoc  Signo  Victor  eris  i^.     This  triumphal  arch  and  some 

other  buildings  of  the  same  age  show  us,  that  Architecture  held 
up  its  head  after  all  the  other  arts  of  designing  were  in  a  very 
weak  and  languishing  condition,  as  it  was  probably  the  first 
among  them  that  revived/'* 

Cooke  (the  author  previously  quoted)  refers  to  the  foregoing 
passage  of  Addison,  and  then  offers  these  remarks :  **  There 
have  been  found  some,  who  have  called  the  Miracle  in  Ques- 
tion, but  without  sufficient  Grounds  :  For  the  Appearance  was 
given  in  open  Day,  and  in  the  Sight  of  the  whole  Army ;  so 
that,  when  Eusebius  published  the  Account  of  it,  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Emperor  himself,  had  it  been  false,  it  must 
have  been  disproved  by  many  thousands,  who  were  then  living. 
For  there  being  no  express  Mention  of  it  in  the  Inscription,  a 
Reason  may  be  easily  assigned.  The  Senators  in  general,  per- 
haps all  of  them,  were  Idolaters,  and  held  Christianity  in  Con- 
tempt and  Abhorrence.  To  have  given,  therefore,  so  public  a 
Record  in  Favour  of  it,  had  been  contrary  directly  to  their  own 
Principles.  Yet  could  they  not  well  avoid  taking  some  Notice 
of  it,  which  was  done  by  using  the  comprehensive  Term  of  *  tw- 
stinctu  Divinitatis,'  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Panegyrists. 
Yet  one  of  them  manifestly  alludes  to  it,  when  he  says,  *  Vix 
quarta  parte  exercitus  contra  centum  millia  armatorum  hostium 
Alpes  transgressus  es,  ut  appareret  penitus  considerantibus,  id 
quod  nos  fugit  in  amore  trepidantes,  non  dubiam  te,  sed  pro- 
missam  divinitus  petere  victoriam.'  *  You  passed  the  Alps  with 
scarce  a  fourth  Part  of  your  Army ;  so  that,  to  those,  who 
thoroughly  considered  Things,  it  appeared,  (which  escaped  us 
who  were  anxious  in  our  Affection,)  that  you  was  not  in  quest 
of  an  uncertain  Victory,  but  of  one  promised  from  ahotw.*  To 
the  like  Purposes  there  are  several  Passages  in  the  same  Work. 
But  Nazarius  has  improved  it  into  Celestial  Auxiliaries.  *  In 
ore  denique  est  omnium  Galliarum  exercitus  visos,  qui  se  divi- 
nities missos  prtE  se  ferebant.'     *  Tis  in  the  Mouth  of  every 

•  Addison's  "  Works,"  Vol.  ii.  p.  120.  (Tonson's  Edition.) 
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Body  throughout  Gaul,  that  Armies  were  seen,  which  declared 
themselves  sent  from  Heaven/  &c*,  with  much  more  to  the  same 
Purpose ;  for  he  dwells  upon  it  largely.  In  fact,  they  were 
content  to  give  it  any  Turn,  which  might  not  seem  to  acknow- 
ledge it  as  a  Miracle  in  Favour  of  Christianity,  which  tliey  had 
been  taught  to  consider  as  the  grand  Impiety  of  the  Times. 
Before  this  Expedition,  Constantine  had  not  professed  himself 
a  Christian^  nor  made  the  necessary  Enquiries  into  the  Nature 
of  that  Profession.  For  though  he  protected  the  Christians^ 
as  his  Father  had  done,  yet,  having  been  bred  under  the  In- 
spection of  Diocletian  and  Galeriusy  we  find  him  paying  the 
like  Honours  to  the  Gods  of  the  Heathen,  of  which  there  is  Evi- 
dence enough  upon  his  Coins ;  witness  those  struck  at  Lyons  and 
Treves,  inscribed  **  Soli  Invicto  Comitiy**  and  others  **  Marti,*' 
others  **Herculi,'*  others  "  Jovi " — "  Conservatori"  But  from  the 
Time  of  the  Vision,  he  consulted  the  most  eminent  Professors 
of  Christianity,  listened  with  all  Attention  to  their  Instructions, 
and  applied  himself  to  the  Study  of  the  Sacred  Writings."* 

Tlius  strongly  does  Cooke  contend  for  the  authenticity  of 
this  alleged  miracle. 

The  credibility  of  it  is  discussed  by  Gibbon,  at  some  length, 
ill  his  '*  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire/*  and  it  may  be 
at  once  assumed,  that  he  does  wholly  repudiate  this  signal,  and 
supposed,  event.  His  arguments  are,  of  course,  principally  sup- 
ported by  negative  evidence ;  but,  with  all  his  gilded  sophistry, 
and  seductive  eloquence,  he  has  by  no  means  conveyed  the 
conviction  of  disproof  to  my  mind.  This  presumed  miracle  of 
the  Cross  is,  also,  noticed  by  Mosheim  in  his  *'  Ecclesiastical 
History;"  and  although  he  does  not  assign  his  belief  in  the 
truth  of  it,  yet  he  modestly  doubts,  but  seems  to  place  greater 
reliance,  that  the  whole  was  the  vision  of  a  nocturnal  dream 
of  Constantine,  rather  than  the  real  appearance  of  a  Cross 
in  the  air  at  noon-day.  Maclaine,  the  Commentator  on  Mo- 
sheim, treats  this  latter  hypothesis  as  visionary  in  itself.  He 
seems  to  be  still  more  incredulous  on  the  subject  than  Mosheim, 
yet  in  his  comment  is  this  remarkable  passage  :  **  The  nocturnal 
vision  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  more  generally  known,  and 
believed."  Here  Maclaine  appears  to  allow,  that  the  general 
opinion  was  at  variance  with  his  own. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  the  alleged  miracle,  all  things  are 

*  *«  Medallic  Histonr  of  Im| .  Komer  Vol.  ii.  p.  490. 
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possible  with  God,  which  are  not  impossible  in  themselves.  We 
will  now,  then,  argue  on  the  probabilities  of  the  event.  Nega- 
tive evidence  is  ever  the  weaker  in  its  nature.  In  logic  it  is  not 
possible  to  prove  the  negative ;  and  the  utmost,  that  arguments 
of  such  a  nature  can  amount  to,  is — ^to  lessen  the  probabilities 
of  the  affirmative  issue.  What,  then,  are  the  negative  arguments 
on  this  question  ?  It  has  been  asserted,  that  this  prodigy  was  a 
cunning  fiction  invented  by  the  Emperor  tp  animate  his  troops 
in  the  ensuing  battle.  It  has  been  affirmed,  that  this  pretended 
Cross  was  no  more  than  a  natural  phenomenon  in  a  solar  halo. 
Again,  it  has  been  alleged,  that  this  miracle  rests  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Eusebius  alone,  whose  authority  was  only  derived  from 
the  single  declaration  of  Constantine — tliat  this  declaration  of 
the  Emperor  was  reserved  to  the  close  of  his  life — that  the  fact 
of  the  miracle  is  omitted  by  Eusebius  himself  in  his  "  Ecclesi- 
astical History,"  and  given  alone  in  his  **  Life  of  Constantine'" 
— and  that  it  is  also  omitted  in  the  other  ecclesiastical  writers 
of  those  early  ages,  **  particularly  Ruffin  and  Sozomen,  who 
make  no  mention  of  this  appearance  of  a  cross  in  the  heavens." 
It  is  likewise  held,  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  proved,  **  that  the 
Divine  Power  interposed  here  to  confirm  the  wavering  faith  of 
Constantine  by  a  stupendous  miracle." 

Gibbon,  also,  labours,  with  much  eloquent  speciousness,  to 
destroy  the  credibility  of  this  presumed  event,  and,  in  the  vanity 
of  his  heart,  he  thus  dogmatizes  :  *'  The  Catholic  Church"  (says 
he)  "  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  has  adopted  a  prodigy, 
which  favours,  or  seems  to  favour,  the  popular  worship  of  the 
cross.  The  vision  of  Constantine  maintained  an  honourable 
place  in  the  legend  of  superstition,  till  the  bold  and  sagacious 
spirit  of  criticism  presumed  to  depreciate  the  triumph,  and  to 
arraign  the  truth,  of  the  first  Christian  Emperor."*  In  a  note 
on  this  passage  the,  generally,  acute  Gibbon  answers  himself,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  lines,  which  will  presently  appear  in  italics. 
"  The  advocates  for  the  vision"  (says  he)  "  are  unable  to  pro- 
duce a  single  testimony  from  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries,  who,  in  their  voluminous  writings,  repeatedly 
celebrate  the  triumph  of  the  Church  and  of  Constantine.  As 
these  venerable  men  had  not  any  dislike  to  a  miracle,  we  may 
suspect  (and  the  suspicion  is  confirmed  by  the  ignorance  of 
Jerom)   that   they   were   all   unacquainted  with   the  life  of 

*  **  Oeoline  Mid  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,*'  Ch.  20. 
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Constantine  by  Eutebius.  This  tract  wai  recovered  by  the 
diligence  of  those^  who  translated^  or  continuedy  his  EcclenaS' 
tical  History  y  and  who  have  represented  in  various  colours  the 
vision  of  the  cross."  In  a  subsequent  note  Gibbon  adds: 
*\Oodefroy  was  the  firsts  who,  in  the  year  1643,  (Not.  ad 
Philostorgium,  L  1,  c.  6,  p.  16,)  expressed  any  doubt  of  a  mi- 
racle^  which  had  been  supported  with  equal  zeal  by  Cardinal 
Baroniusy  and  the  Centuriators  of  Magdeburg h.  Since  that 
time,  many  of  the  Protestant  critics  have  inclined  towards 
doubt  and  disbelief"  By  this  admission  of  Gibbon  himself  the 
learned  world  did  not  begin  to  controvert  the  alleged  miracle 
till  the  year  1643,  and  I  will  here  place  Cardinal  Baronius  and 
the  Centuriators  of  Magdeburgh  in  opposition  to  Godefroy  and 
Gibbon.  I  must  here,  also,  observe,  that  Maclaine,  the  able 
Commentator  on  Mosheim,  in  his  note  says,  ^^  It  is  very  sur- 
prising to  see  the  learned  authors  of  the  '  Universal  History ' 
adopt,  without  exception,  till  the  accounts  of  Eusebius  con- 
cerning this  cross,  which  are  extremely  liable  to  suspicion ; 
which  Eusebius  himself  seems  to  have  believed  but  in  part,  and 
for  the  truth  of  all  which  he  is  careful  not  to  make  himself  an- 
swerable." *  Here,  again,  I  must  place  the  host  of  the  learned 
Authors  of  the  '^Universal  History"  in  opposition  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  doubting,  Maclaine. 

I  must  now,  in  fairness,  remark,  that,  on  reference  to  the 
pages  of  Aurelius  Victor,  I  perceive,  that  the  asserted  miracle 
of  the  Cross  is  not  adverted  to  by  him  in  his  '*  Historiee  Roma- 
nee  Breviarium."  Of  this  author  it  is  said  by  Priestley  in  his 
"  Lectures  on  History,"  (p.  153,)  that  he  •*  was  a  person  of 
mean  birth,  but,  on  account  of  his  learning  and  abilities,  was 
advanced  by  Constantius,  the  son  of  Constantine,  the  Great,  to 
several  considerable  employments  in  the  state."  This,  again, 
is  merely  negative  evidence,  (the  weakest  of  any,)  and  can  have 
but  a  slight  tendency  to  a  presumptive  decision.  It  is  very 
probable,  that  Aurelius  Victor  was  a  pagan,  and  ill-disposed 
to  strengthen  the  cause  of  Christianity — ergo^Au  silence. 

This  alleged  miracle  bears  not,  in  my  opinion,  any  one  of 
those  disqualifications  enumerated  by  the  late  Dr.  Douglas, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  his  eminent  work  on  ''The  Criterion" 
of  miracles,  as  attached,  one  or  the  other,  to  that,  which  is 
spurious.  It  is  very  true,  that  this  asserted  miracle  is  not 
alluded  to  by  him;  but  that  circumstance  does  not,  in  any 

*  See  tliat  author  •*  De  ViuConitant.*'  Lib.  ii.  Cap.  iz. 
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degree,  impugn  its  credibility.  The  miracle  of  the  Cross  was 
anomalous  in  its  nature.  It  was  not  embraced  within  the  eera 
of  our  Saviour,  and  his  Apostles ;  and,  if  a  miracle,  it  was  not 
from  the  hand  of  man.  It  did  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
work  of  Douglas,  which  included  not  in  its  inquiries  the  subject 
of  all  alleged  miracles,  and  was  more  limited  to  the  comparison 
between  those  of  the  Gospel  Age  and  those  of  the  papal  times. 
It  is  true,  indeed*  that  some  affirmed  miracles  in  the  pagan  eera 
are,  also,  referred  to  in  this  work ;  but  its  whole  scope  was  to 
discuss  the  veracity  of  those,  performed  by  the  hand  alone^  or 
by  the  agency  of  man,  I  must,  therefore,  again  repeat,  that 
the  omission  of  Douglas  does  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  afiect 
the  authenticity  of  this  alleged  miracle. 

It  is  now  time  to  review  the  affirmative  evidence  of  this  in- 
teresting question.  The  Christian  Church  at  Rome  had  met 
with  recent,  and  severe,  struggles  under  the  persecution  of 
Diocletian  and  Galerius,  and  never  did  it  more  require  for  its 
interests  the  circumstance  of  some  new  impulse  for  its  success, 
and  propagation.  Rome  was  the  mistress  of  tlie  then  known 
world,  but  its  senate  and  inhabitants  were  generally  impressed 
with  the  belief  of  paganism,  and  in  the  practice  of  its  impious 
rites.  Thus  much  as  to  the  state  of  the  world,  and  the  moral  fit^ 
ness  of  the  times,  for  the  peculiar  exertion  of  the  Divine  Agency. 

Constantius  Chlorus,  the  Fatlier  of  Constantine,  was  a  Prince, 
who,  although  a  heathen,  was  endowed  with  every  benign  virtue 
— a  seceder  from  the  impious  rites  of  paganism,  he  was  also  a 
worshipper  of  the  one,  true,  and  supreme,  Grod — ^himself  almost 
a  Christian,  he  was  the  favourer,  and  protector,  of  Christians. 
Hulsius,  in  his  work  ''  I.  M.  P.  P.  Romanorum  Numismatum 
series  k  C.  Julio  Csesare  ad  Rudolphum  II.''  well  pourtrays  his 
character  in  a  few  words  :  '*  Priuceps  benignus  "  (says  he)  *'  ac 
facilis  ad  promerendam  subditorum  sibi  populorum  gratiam 
mir^  propensus.  A  Christiano  Religione  non  abharruit.  Di- 
vitiarum  spretor,  &  paucis  contentus,  fictilibus  vasis  utebatur, 
argentea,  ut  abacum  exornaret,  ab  amicis  interdum  mutuo  ac- 
cipiebat:"  i.  e.  "  He  was  a  benign,  and  affable.  Prince,  and 
possessed  a  wonderful  power  of  gaining  the  affections  of  the 
people  he  subdued.  He  was  a  favourer  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion, He  was  a  despiser  of  riches,  and  content  with  little. 
He  made  use  of  earthen  vessels,  occasionally  borrowing  those 
of  silver,  that  he  might  set  out  his  sideboard.** 

Such  was  the  character  of  this  excellent  Prince.     Ou  the 
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resi^ation  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  the  Roman  Empire 
was,  for  the  first  time,  divided.  The  unambitioas  Constantius 
chose  for  his  share  the  western  provinces,  Ganl  and  Britain, 
leaving  to  Galerius  the  then  more  important  portion  of  the  £m< 
pire,  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  other  provinces.  He  made  Britain 
the  seat  of  royal  power;  and,  after  the  short  reign  of  two  years, 
this  revered  Monarch  died  at  Eboracum,  (York,)  when  on  an 
expedition  against  the  Caledonians  and  Picts. 

His  son,  Constantine,  by  nature  well  disposed,  could  not 
but  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  so  excellent  a  guide ;  he,  too, 
became  the  favourer,  and  protector,  of  Christians,  although,  in 
his  earlier  years,  reared  under  the  tutelage  of  Diocletian  and 
Galerius,  he  was  decidedly  a  pagan ;  and  (as  was  before  ob« 
served)  his  coins,  at  that  time,  bore  honour  to  the  heathen 
deities.  In  more  advanced  age  he  threw  off  the  national  thraU 
dom,  and  became  the  worshipper  of  the  One,  and  True,  God. 
Thus  was  the  mind  of  Constantine  admirably  fitted  (and  that 
in  a  most  appropriate  eera)  to  receive  the  Divine  Impression. 
Fighting  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  Rome  against  the  tyrant 
Maxentius  he  routed  his  foes,  who  more  than  doubled  his 
own  army  in  numbers,  and  it  is  unequivocally  pronounced  by 
the  heathen  orator,  and  panegyrist,  Nazarius,  that  he  contended 
under  the  Divine  Impulse — that  he  acted  '^  instinctu  Divinitatis." 
Thus,  in  its  latter  days,  did  the  paganism  of  Rome  bow  down, 
and  bear  involuntary  homage,  to  the  Cross  of  Christianity. 

Constantine  closed  his  life  in  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  having 
personally,  and  solemnly,  affirmed  to  Eusebius,  his  subsequent 
biographer,  the  truth  of  the  asserted  vision  of  the  Cross,  accom- 
panied with  the  assuring,  and  vivifying,  words,  *'  £N  TOTTO 
NIKA."  The  assertion,  that  this  was  a  mistaken  halo,  is  too 
absurd  in  itself  to  need  an  answer.  The  affirmation,  that  Con- 
stantine allured  his  army  to  strenuous  exertions  in  the  fight  by 
a  pretended  miracle,  will  not  stand  the  test  of  argument,  for 
never  would  a  pagan  warrior  have  resorted  to  a  Christian  Miracle 
to  animate  his  soldiery ;  and,  if  a  Christian,  would  Constantine 
have  had  recourse  to  a  fraud  supported  alone  on  his  individual 
assertion  ?  Let  it  be  remembered  again,  that  the  fact  of  the  oc- 
currence was  solemnly  assured  by  Constantine  to  Eusebius  at 
the  close  of  life,  when  he  was  the  ardent,  professing.  Christian, 
and  when  the  maintenance  of  a  fiction  would  tend  tu  his  con- 
demnation in  the  bight  of  his  God. 
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In  reference  to  this  alleged  miracle  as  testified  by  Eusebius 
on  the  personal  assurance  of  Constantine,  Gibbon  has  the  fol- 
lowing flippant  passage :  '*  Eusebius  "  (says  he)  "  contents 
himself  with  alleging  a  very  singular  testimony,  that  of  the  de- 
ceased Constantine,  who  many  years  after  the  event,  in  the 
freedom  of  conversation,  had  related  to  him  this  extraordinary 
accident  of  his  own  life,  and  had  attested  the  truth  of  it  by  a 
solemn  oath.  The  prudence  and  gratitude  of  the  learned  prelate 
forbade  him  to  suspect  the  veracity  of  his  victorious  master ; 
but  he  plainly  intimates,  that,  in  a  fact  of  such  a  nature,  he 
should  have  refused  assent  to  any  meaner  authority.  This 
motive  of  credibility  could  not  survive  the  power  of  the  Flavian 
family ;  and  the  celestial  sign,  which  the  Infidels  might  after- 
wards deride,  was  disregarded  by  the  Christians  of  the  age, 
which  immediately  followed  the  conversion  of  Constantine." 
These  are  the  words  of  Eusebius :  '*  Avr^  H  rv  wuitw  /Sot^tX^iPc, 

avTV  yfvawf  rt  xal  ofuXias  tiayyti?<a9T0f,  ^tiotf   rt,  ^nrffaa^aifw  t&» 

fAtrec  ravra  y/^^^iy  oXijOq  t^  Xoyu  wct^iay(i  rqv  fUi^^Uu,**  (Eus.  Vita 

Constantini,  lib.  1,  cap.  28.)  From  the  foregoing  interesting 
extract  I  draw  a  conclusion  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of 
Gibbon,  who  seems  to  consider  this  subject  as  then  first  revealed 
by  Constantine,  and  that  Eusebius  gave  credence  to  the  relation, 
because  it  came  from  so  great  a  man.  I  see  not  the  smallest 
ground  for  such  assumptions.  Constantine  had,  doubtlessly, 
often  testified  the  reality  of  the  miracle  by  word  of  mouth,  as 
he  had  testified  it  on  his  coins,  and,  being  in  articulo  mortis, 
he,  with  his  dying  breatli,  testified  it  on  his  oath.  Eusebius 
does  not  mean  to  imply,  that  he  disbelieved  the  fact ;  he  evi- 
dently means  to  infer,  that,  if  any  other  did  before  this  disbelieve 
it,  the  solemn  asseveration  of  its  truth  by  so  great — so  good  a 
man  as  Constantine,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  the  world, 
might  dispel  even  the  hesitating  doubt.  The  latter  assertion  of 
Gibbon,  that ''  the  celestial  sign,  which  the  Infidels  might  after- 
wards deride,  was  disregarded  by  the  Christians  of  the  age, 
which  immediately  followed  the  conversion  of  Constantine,"  is 
utterly  false  ! 

Hulsius,  in  his  work  on  the  coins  of  the  Roman  Emperors, 
certainly  does  testify,  that  he  had  never  seen  a  coin  of  Con- 
stantine himself  with  the  impress  of  the  sacred  monogram.     In 
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saying  this,  Hulsius  does  not  mean  to  debate  the  question  of 
the  reality  of  tlie  alleged  miracle ;  he  merely  intends  to  assert 
the  circumstance  as  an  historic  numismatic  fact,  and  which, 
indeed,  is  of  little  weight.  No  coins  are  more  numerous  than 
those  of  tlie  small  brass  of  Constantine  prior  to  his  conversion. 
Having,  after  that  event,  been  obliged  to  struggle  with  the  pre- 
judices of  the  Heathen,  he  might  have  found  it  difficult  at  once 
to  have  driven  the  pagan  deities  from  off  the  Jield  of  the  na- 
tional coins,  and  to  have  replaced  them  with  the  Christian  Cross ; 
but  Hulsius  is  in  an  error  ih  the  supposition,  that  there  were  no 
coins  of  Constantine  marked  with  the  sacred  monogram*  There 
is  one  given  in  the  ''  Numismata  Pembrochiana " — a  second 
appears  in  ''An  Essay  on  Ancient  Coins,  Medals,  and  Gems, 
as  illustrating  the  Progress  of  Christianity  in  the  early  Ages," 
by  the  Rev.  R.  Walsh,  12mo.  1828 — and  a  third  has  lately 
been  obligingly  shown  to  me  in  the  medallic  department  of  the 
British  Museum.  Nothing  can  be  more  false  than  the  assertion 
of  Gibbon,  that  the  *'  celestial  sign''  ''  was  disregarded  by  the 
Christians  of  the  age,  which  immediately  followed  the  conver- 
sion of  Constantine.''  In  proof  of  this,  my  assertion,  I  have 
only  to  mention  the  fact,  that  the  sacred  monogram  does  appear 
on  a  coin  of  his  son,  and  successor,  Constantius  H.,  and  that 
this  monogram  is  even  surrounded  with  the  legend  of  "  Hoc 
signo  victor  eris" — the  Latin  Version  of  "  EN  TOYTO  NIK  A" — 
which  was  the  legend,  which  is  said  to  have  accompanied  the 
vision  of  the  Cross;  and  the  same  sacred  monogram  allusive  to 
this  event  does  also  appear  on  the  coins  of  other  Christian  sue* 
ceeding  Emperors,  Decentius,  Magnentius,  &c.  So  much  for 
the  impudent  assertion  of  Gibbon,  that  the  Christians  of  the 
succeeding  age  disregarded  this  miracle,  and  its  allusive  sacred 
monogram.  Indeed,  I  think,  that  we  are  bound  to  believe,  that 
it  was  the  general  credence  given  to  it,  that  gave  such  a  stimulus 
to  the  increase  of  Christianity,  that  caused  the  attachment  of  all 
tlie  succeeding  Roman  Emperors,  (with  the  exception  of  Julian, 
the  apostate,)  and  the  conversion  of  Heathen  Rome.  We  can 
account  for  these  astounding  facts  on  no  other  principle. 

The  testimony  of  Eusebius,  derived  from  the  personal  assur- 
ance of  Constantine,  does  not  stand  alone.  Gibbon  himself — 
the  insidious,  yet  luminous.  Gibbon,  does  not  impeach  the 
genuineness  of  the  '^  Life  of  Constantine"  by  Eusebius,  but  says 
in  his  note, ''  This  tract  was  recovered  by  the  diligence  of  those, 
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who  translated,  or  continued,  his  '  Ecclesiastical  History/  and 
who  have  represented  in  various  colours  the  vision  of  the  Cross." 
Let  us  take,  therefore,  this  candid  admission  of  an  opposing' 
adversary  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  Christianity.  Were 
there  no  previous ,  and,  till  then,  unexplained  facts,  which  are 
thus  elucidated  by  the  production  to  light  of  the  "  life  of 
Constantine  ?  "  Surely  there  are — in  the  records  of  sculpture, 
and  of  coins,  and  the  addresses  of  panegyrists,  which,  till  that 
period,  were  enveloped  in  mist;  and  which,  now  united  with  the 
unimpeached  testimony  of  Eusebius,  as  to  the  solemn,  and  dying, 
assurances  of  the  Christian  Constantine,  all  tend  to  affirm  the 
truth  of  the  asserted  miracle. 

Passing  over  the  recorded  historical  fact,  that,  after  the 
battle,  he  caused  his  statue  to  be  made  at  Rome,  holding  in  his 
right  hand  the  Laharum,  inscribed  with  the  sacred  allusion,  let 
us  turn  to  still  existing  testimonies ;  and  here  I  must  remind  you, 
gentle  reader,  of  the  triumphal  arch  (before  mentioned)  erected 
to  him  by  Heathen  Rome,  and  which  ascribes  his  signal  success 
"  instinciu  DivinitatiSy'*  and  of  the  words  of  the  panegyrist, 
(also  previously  alluded  to,)  who  tells  Constantine,  that  he  did 
not  pass  the  Alps  tn  quest  of  an  uncertain  victory,  but  of  one 
promised  from  above — *^  non  dubiam  te,  sed  promissam  divini^ 
tus  petere  victoriam.''  Here  is,  at  all  events,  a  public  testimony 
in  two  instances  in  favour  of  the  belief  of  some  Divine  Agency. 
Gibbon,  ever  anxious  to  repudiate,  asserts,  that  the  triumphal 
arch  was  erected  three  years  subsequently  to  the  victory,  and 
thus  he  seeks  to  arraign  its  truth,  but — ^where  is  his  authority 
for  this  assertion  ?  Yet,  let  us,  for  the  sake  of  argument  alone^ 
concede  the  fact,  to  what  does  this  specious  reasoning  tend  ? 
I  answer — to  the  exposure  of  his  own  sophistry — since  the 
length  of  period  only  tends  to  prove  its  strengthened — nay, 
established  belief.  He  also,  tortuously,  endeavours  to  destroy 
the  authority  of  the  pagan  orator,  and  panegyrist,  Nazarius,  and 
infers,  that  he,  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  Interfer- 
ence on  the  present  occasion,  was  only  seeking  for  equal  credit 
to  be  attached  to  prior  alleged  miracles  in  days  purely  of  pagan 
times.  This  is  to  reason  on  the  petitio  principii.  It  is  quite 
sufficient,  that  Nazarius  does  bear  testimony  to  the  belief,  that 
Constantine  was  guided  by  a  Supreme  Power.  His  words  are  of 
strong  import :  "  Habes  profect6  aliquid  cum  ilia  mcnte  Diving 
secretum;  quee  delegata  nostr^  Diis  Minoribus  cura  uni  se  tibi 
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dignatur  ostendere  f  *  i.  e.  **  You,  assuredly,  have  some  Intercouri^ 
with  that  Divine  Mind/'  (the  Supreme,) ''  which,  oat  affairs  being 
left  to  the  care  of  the  Minor  Gods,  thinks  proper  to  hold  com- 
munication with  yourself  alone." 

This  combination  of  circumstances — the  inscription  on  the 
arch — and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  panegyrist — docs  convey 
to  my  mind  the  impression,  that  there  was  in  the  pagan  world 
an  instinctive  feeling,  that  a  power,  more  supreme  than  that 
possessed  by  all  their  Gods  and  Goddesses,  swayed  the  destinies 
of  the  victorious  Constantine.  Thus  was  an  involuntary  homage 
paid  by  the  Heathen  Romans  to  the  God  of  Tntth.  But  is  this 
all  ?  No  ! — the  historic  fact  is,  also,  recorded  by  coins  allusive 
to  the  event.  On  those  of  Constantine  himself  may  be  seen  the 
Labarum  inscribed  with  the  monogram  of  our  Saviour  partaking 


thus  >|^  of  the  mingled  form  of  a  (decussate)  Cross  and  the 

two  first  letters  of  His  Name.  The  same  monogram  may  bt 
observed,  also,  on  the  reverses  of  the  coins  of  Constantiusy 
Constans,  Magnentius,  Decentius,  and  other  of  the  Christian 
Roman  Emperors. 

Here  I  must  close  my  arguments  in  favour  of  the  truth  of 
this  alleged  miracle.  I  shall  refrain  from  forming  a  comparison 
between  the  negative  and  affirmative  proofs.  To  deny,  and  to 
support  the  negative  side  by  specious  arguments,  is  ever  a  far 
more  easy  mode  of  ratiocination  than  to  adduce,  and  to  support, 
proofs,  leading  to  conviction  on  the  affirmative  side  of  a  debated 
question.  When,  however,  I  review  the  peculiar  crisis  of  the 
Christian  and  Pagan  World — the  apparent  want  of  a  new  im- 
pulse to  the  success,  and  propagation,  of  Christianity — the  pe- 
culiar fitness  of  the  mind  of  Constantine  himself  to  receive  the 
Divine  Impression,  and  to  be  made  the  medium  of  that  impulse 
— his  subsequent,  and  surprising,  victory  over  a  foe  double  in 
number  tothat  of  hisown  army — and  the  destruction  of  the  tyrant, 
and  heathen,  Maxentius,  who,  after  the  battle,  seeking  hie 
safety,  was  drowned  in  the  river  Tyber  by  the  breaking  of  the 
bridge^  beneath  him — when  I  reflect  on  the  commanding  in- 

*  In  the  Vatican  at  Rome  it  a  Hall  called  "*  The  Hall  of  Constantine.**  It  in 
80  denominated  from  four  of  the  finest  fresco  painting^s  in  the  world,  which 
were  designed  by  the  famous  Raffaelle,  and  painted  by  his  scholar*  Julio 
Romano.  They,  severally,  represent  the  Vision  of  the  Cross — the  Battl* 
with  Maxentius — the  Baptism  of  Constantine— and  his  Gift  of  Rome  to 
Pope  Sylvester.    The  battle  between  Consta^ine  and  Mazontius  it  a  won- 

3  I 
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fluence  of  the  conversion  of  Constantine  to  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity— ^he  being  the  greatest  potentate  on  earth,  and,  thus, 
leading  the  way  to  the  ample  fulfilment  of  the  beautiful  pro- 
phetic passage  of  Isaiah  of  the  restoration  of  the  Church, 
"  Kings  shall  be  thy  nursing  fathers,  and  their  Queens  thy 
nursing  mothers/'* — when  I  view  the  testimony  of  the  vene- 
rable, and  uncontradicted,  Eusebius  to  the  solemn  assertion  of 
Constantine  himself — and  that  this  sacred  affirmation  is  sup- 
ported to  the  present  day  by  the  corroborating  evidence  of  coins 
—of  sculpture — and  of  the  undenied  declarations  of  the  heathen 
panegyrist,  Nazarius — when  I  reflect  on  the  subsequent  result — 
the  succession  of  the  many  Christian  Emperors,  and  the  gradual, 
and  eventual,  conversion  of  the  Imperial  City  of  Heathen  Rome  ; 
although  I  do  not  take  it  on  me,  decidedly,  to  affirm  its  truth, 
yet  I  cannot  but  pronounce,  that,  in  my  humble  judgment,  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  alleged  miracle  preponderate  over 
the  declamatory  negations  of  Gibbon,  and  the  doubts  of  Mosheim 
and  Maclaine. 

The  previous  investigation  into  the  credibility  of  the  miracle 
of  the  Cross  leads  me  (as  connected  with  that  subject)  to  another 
inquiry — that  is — the  origin  of  the  letters  IHS,  which  we  so 
often  see  on  the  cloths  of  the  pulpit  and  commuuiou-table,  or 
engraven  on  the  sacramental  plate.  The,  generally,  received 
opinion  is,  that  these  letters  form  the  abbreviated  Greek  Name 
of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  Jesus,  or  that  they  represent  the  initials 
of  these  words,  Jesus  Hominum  Salvator,  i.  e.  Jesus,  the  Saviour 
of  Men. 

On  this  subject  Brady  supplies  me  witli  the  following  passage 

in  support  of  the  received  opinion :  **  The  ([^^  and  jflSy* 
(says  he,)  **  on  very  ancient  crosses,  are  presumed  to  be  ab- 
breviations of  Jesus,  of  which  they  are  said  to  be  the  three  first 
letters  in  the  Greek  Language,  and  the  straight  stroke  through 

the  upper  part  of  the  J^  is  stated  to  denote  abbreviation. 

"  The  next  crosses  in  point  of  antiquity  bear  the  letters 

derful  specimen  of  art.  The  extreme  multiplicity  of  figures — their  distinct 
individuality — their  various  attitudes — ^the  differences  of  national  costumes, 
and  arms — at  once  astonish,  and  delight,  the  beholder.  The  bridge,  by  the 
breaking  down  of  which  Maxentius  was  drowned,  was,  anciently,  the  Pons 
MilviuMy  it  is  now  the  Ponte  Molle,  and  is  about  two  miles  from  Rome. 

■    *  Isaiah  xlix.  23. 
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iJlQ,9  which  the  ignorance  of  former  ages  considered  as  the 
design  of  the  preceding  Greek  characters,  mistaking  them  for 
Latin  letters,  and  the  mark  of  abbreviation  for  a  cross.  While 
the  nore  common  letters  to  be  found  on  crucifixes  are  J  j^» 
which  are  thought  to  have  been  substituted  for  the  original 
Greek  abbreviation  of  Jesus  by  a  mistake  of  a  similar  nature  2Ji 
to  its  meaning. 

**  The  Latin  authors  contend,  however,  that  not  any  error- 
has  been  committed  by  their  monkish  predecessors,  and  explainr 
the  I H  C  to  have  been  intentionally  placed  as  the  initials  of  the 
Latin  words,  Jesus  Humanitatis  Consolator,  Jesus,  the  Con- 
soler of  Mankind  ;  and  the  I  H  S  to  have  been  equally  in- 
tended as  the  initials  of  the  Latin  words,  Jesus  Hominum  Sal^ 
vator,  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  Men."  ♦ 

Such  are  the  sentiments  of  Brady  drawn  from  other  sources; 
Pegge,  also,  in  his  "  Anonymiana,"  (Cent.  vi.  xlix.)  gives  a 
similar  opinion:  "The  Greeks"  (says  he)  "wrote  IHT,  or 
I  H  C,  abbreviately,  for  the  name  of  Jesus ;  and  the  Latins,  by 
an  old,  and  horrible,  blunder,  read  it  I  H  S,  and  interpreted  it, 
Jesus  Hominum  Salvator.  See  Nichols,  BibU  Top.  Brit.  No. 
xvi.  p.  19." 

This  subject  is,  also,  discussed  in  "  The  Topographer,"  a 
periodical  work  published  from  the  year  1789  to  that  of  1791, 
and  in  the  Gent.  Mag.,  Vols.  57,  60,  62,  64,  and  66.  In  all 
these  numerous  instances  the  varying  changes  are  ever  rung  *, 
and  it  is  held,  on  the  one  hand,  that  I  H  S  and  I  H  C  mean  thd 
Greek  abbreviated  name  of  Jesus,  (the  C  in  the  latter  being 
merely  the  ancient  Sigma,)  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opinioii 
is  advocated,  that  I  H  S  are  the  initials  of  Jesus  Hominum 
Salvator — Jesus  the  Saviour  of  Men,  and  that  I  H  C  represent 
those  of  Jesus  Hominum  Conservator — or  Consolator — Jesus, 
the  Conservator,  or  Consoler,  of  Men— or  Jesus,  Humanitatis 
Consolator — Jesus,  the  Consoler  of  Mankind.  The  subject  has 
again  been,  recently,  revived  in  the  "  Gent.  Mag."  (New  Series) 
for  1835,  Vol.  iv.  p.  631,  and  in  the  "  Minor  Correspondence" 
of  the  Nos.  for  the  months  of  February  and  March  in  the  pre- 
sent year  1836,  and  it  is  mutually  held  by  the  Reviewer  en- 
gaged in  that  long-established,  and  esteemed,  periodical  work — 
by  its  Editor — and  by  Mr.  Gorham,  (the  author  of  "  The  History 
of  St,  Neot's,")  that  these  letters  are  an  abbreviation  alone  of 

*  •*  CJaTif  Calendaria/*  VoL  ii.  p.  114. 
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the  Greek  Appellatiye  of  Jesus ;  aad  this  opinion  is  farther  con- 
tended for  in  the  **  Minor  Correspondence"  in  the  No.,  also, 
for  the  month  of  June.  This  may,  in  some  instances,  have  been 
the  case.  I  perceive,  on  reference  to  the  ''  Numismata  Pern- 
brochiana,"*  (P.  1.  T.  36,)  that  the  letters  I  H  S  and  X  P  S, 
&c.,  are  used  as  abbreviations  also  on  the  later  coins  of  the 
Greek  Empire,  but  here  the  use  of  them  is  as  a  portion  of  a 
full  sentence — of  a  complete  legend,  as  when  they  thus  appear 
in  that  of  "  IHS  XPS  REX  REGNANTlum,"  that  is,  "  Jesus 
Christus  Rex  Regnantium,''  on  a  coin  of  Niceforus,  in  barbarous, 
and  diverse,  characters,  or  as  connected  with  the  portrait  of 
Christ — they  are  not  presented  as  insulated  letters,  and  then 
to  be  explained  as  the  abbreviated  Greek  Word,  Jesus — con- 
strued to  represent  a  detached,  and  single,  word  !  I  here  ac- 
knowledge the  abbreviation,  and  that,  from  hence,  it  may  have 
been  supplanted  into  Greek  MSS.  of  even  a  later  day,  and  thus 
it  may  (as  Mr.  Gorham  asserts  its  appearance)  have  found  a 
place  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate  Bible  of  the  16th  century. 

Having  said  thus  much  as  to  the  use  of  these  letters  in  their 
abbreviated  character  of  the  word  Jesus,  I  will  now  consider 
them  as  the  initials  of  the  compound  sentence  of  Jesus,  Hominum 
Salvator,  or  Consolator,  &c.  This  is  the,  generally ,  received 
opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  them ;  but,  I  think,  that  there  is 
slender  argument  in  favour  of  this  hypothesis — in  fact  I  know 
of  none  save,  that  they  are  the  initials  of  those  words ;  and, 
were  they  accompanied  by  the  figure  of  our  Saviour,  it  would 
strengthen  the  argument  in  favour  of  this  explication ;  but  they 
present  themselves  alone. 

I  feel,  gentle  reader,  that  you,  perchaunce,  will  arraign  me 
for  presumption,  and  esteem  me  too  bold  in  venturing  my  own 
hypothesis  in  opposition  to  long  established,  and,  generally,  re- 
ceived opinions.  Believe  me,  I  seek  not  to  urge  your  adoption 
of  my  creed — give  me,  I  pray  you,  credit  for  my  sincerity — 
listen  with  candour  to  what  I  have  to  say,  and — you  are  heartily 
welcome  to  draw  your  own  conclusions.  Let  me,  however,  add, 
in  my  own  defence,  that,  oft-times,  the  most  obvious  truths  are 

*  The  work,  here  alluded  to,  it  a  scarce,  and  bulky,  quarto,  with  plates  of 
all  the  coins  collected  by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  The  whole  of  this 
extensive,  and  fine,  collection  is  vested  in  trustees,  and  has  been  deposited, 
in  the  Bank  of  England  for  many  years,  for  sale.— £.  D. 
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slowest  of  discovery,  and  that  men  are  too  apt  to  seek  at  a  dis- 
tance for  that,  which  lies  at  their  feet. 

I  will  now,  then,  state  my  own  hypothesis  in  as  few  words, 
and  in  as  clear  language,  as  I  can,  and  then  adduce  my  argu- 
ments in  its  support. 

I  believe,  that  the  letters  I  H  S  and  1  H  C  form — not  the 
abbreviated  Greek  Appellative,  Jesus — nor  are  they,  as  1  think, 
the  initials  of  Jesus,  Hominum  Salvator — or  Conservator — or 
Consolator — but  that — they  are  the  initial  letters  of  the  words, 
In  Hoc  SiGNO,  and  In  Hac  CaucE,  (suppl.  vinces — or — victor 
eriSf)  and  that  they  bear  reference,  in  their  origin,  to  the  mi- 
racle of  the  Cross,  (the  credibility  of  which  we  have  just  dis- 
cussed,) and  are  the  latinised  version  of  the  Greek  Words, 
£N  TOYTO  NIKA,  which  were  said  to  have  accompanied  the 
vision  of  the  Cross  to  Constantine. 

It  is,  I  think,  very  improbable,  that  the  christianised  Romans 

would  adopt  alone  the  usage  of  the  Greeks — ^the  monogram 

and  the  I  H  S,  the  abbreviated  appellative,  Jesus.  It  is  more 
probable,  that  they  would  be  anxious  to  preserve  a  memorial  of 

him  in  their  own  language.     As  to  the  Greek  Monogram 

it  does  not  appear  to  me  necessary  to  suppose  this  to  be  a  por- 
tion of  the  vision  to  Constantine.  We  have  the  record  alone  of 
the  Cross,  and  the  Legend  £M  TOYTO  NIKA ;  and  there  is  no 
ground  to  believe,  that  the  name  of  our  Saviour  appeared,  on 
that  occasion,  covertly  couched  under  the  form  of  an  enigmatic 
monogram. 

The  allusive  monogram  '^^i  as  it  thus  appears  on  the  coins 

of  the  Roman  Emperors,  is  compounded  of  the  mingled  form  of 
a  (decussate)  cross  with  the  X  P — the  first  two  letters  of  the 
word  XPIXTOL — Christ.  I  have  now  before  me  a  brass  of  De- 
centius,  in  which  the  monogram,  alluded  to,  is  finely  exhibited, 
and  bearing,  on  each  side  of  it,  the  A  and  n. 

In  the  further  support  of  my  hypothesis  I  now  avail  myself 
of  a  coin  of  Constantius  II.,  the  son  of  Constantine,  (who  was, 
probably,  with  him  in  the  battle,)  on  the  reverse  of  which 
is  represented  the  Emperor  standing,  and  holding  in  his 
right  hand  the  Labarum  inscribed  with  the  usual  sacred 
monogram,  (the  mingled  Cross  and  Letters,)  whilst  a  Victory 
behind  him  is  placing  a  garland  on  his  head,  and  the  whole  is 
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surrounded  with  this  characteristic  legend,  (allusive  both  to  the 
Cross  and  the  sacred  monogram,)  "  Hoc  Signo  Victor  Eris." 
The  similar  instance  occurs  on  a  coin  of  Vetranio.  Here,  then, 
have  we  truly  the  latinised  version  of  the  Greek  Inscription 
*'  EN  TOTTft  NUCA,"  which  is  alleged  to  have  accompanied  the 
vision  of  the  Cross — and  here,  I  triumphantly  add,  we  have  the 
proof,  that  the  Romans  would  not  permit  the  record  of  this 
alleged  miracle  to  descend  to  posterity  through  the  medium  of 
the  Greek  Language  alo7i€,  1  must  now  again  remind  you, 
gentle  reader,  that,  on  the  coins  of  Niceforus  and  other  of  the 
later  Greek  Emperors,  the  abbreviated  word,  Jesus,  does  appear, 
as,  in  these,  the  portrait  of  our  Saviour  is  given  on  the  reverse 
with  this  legend  in  barbarous  Greek  Characters — "  IHS  XPS 

REX  REGNANTIum"— "  Jesus  Christ,  The  King  of  Kings." 
Here  we  have,  decidedly.  Me  IHS  as  the  Greek  Contraction  of 
Jesus  ;  and  I  should  be  wrong  to  say,  that  IHS,  as  these  letters 
appear  in  ancient  Greek  MSS.,  or  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  do  not 
mean  the  word,  Jesus.  The  continuous  text  will  prove  it.  I 
admit,  that  thus,  in,  comparatively,  modern  times,  the  IHSches, 
occasionally,  represent  the  Greek  Abbreviation  of  the  word, 
Jesus ;  but,  in  conceding  this  to  my  adversaries,  I  must  add — 
non  constat — that  IHS  never  stand  as  the  initials  of  **  In  Hoc 
Signo,"  or  IHC  as  those  of*  In  Hac  Cruce." 

It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that  the  letters  IHS  and 
IHC  (the  C  being  the  ancient  Sigma)  are,  equally,  referable  as 
the  abbreviated  word,  Jesus— or  as  the  initials  of  the  sentences 
**  In  Hoc  Signo'*  and  "  In  Hac  Cruce;"  and,  though  it  is, 
strenuously,  contended  by  others,  that  they  designate  the  above 
abbreviated  name,  or  are  the  initials  of  Jesus,  Hominum  Sal- 
vator,  or  Conservator,  &c.,  I,  with  equal  firmness,  contend  that, 
used,  as  they  are,  on  our  pulpit  and  altar-cloths,  or  engraven 
on  our  sacramental  plate,  they  are  rightly  to  be  understood  as 
the  initials  of  **  In  Hoc  Signo,"  or  as  those  of  **  In  Hac  Cruce." 
Thus  (when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  Cross)  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  the  early  Christians  did  thus  understand  them,  al* 
though  their  true  meaning  during  the  dark  ages  was  lost,  and 
then  misapprehended  on  tlie  revival  of  learning.  I  will  here 
observe,  that  there  may  have  been  a  well  understood,  and  dis- 
tinctive,  use  of  the  letters  IHS,  &c.,  of  which  we  have  altogether 
lost  sight — that,  when  they  made  their  appearance  in  ancient 
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MSS.  and  books  with  the  mark  of  abbreviation,  and  interwoven 
with  the  continuous  text,  then  they  denoted  the  contracted  Greek 
Appellative,  Jesus  ;  but  that,  when  they  appeared,  detachedly^ 
on  ancient  crosses,  and  on  the  cloths  of  the  altar  and  pulpit^  or 
engraven  on  the  sacramental  plate,  they  originally,  and  rightly, 
stood  for  ''  In  Hoc  Signo,"  and  did  not  denote  an — insulated 
word  ! 

I  will  now  conclude,  gentle  reader,  (having  cleared  the  way 
before  me  of  its  molesting  briars  and  thorns,)  with  pressing,  I 
trust,  to  conviction,  the  arguments  in  favour  of  my  own  hypo- 
thesis. It  has  been  said,  that — to  regard  the  letters  IHS  or 
I H  C  as  the  initials  of  a  sentence  is  unexampledy  yet  Brady 
says,  that ''  The  letters  to  be  found  on  the  most  ancient  cru- 
cifixes of  I N  R I  are  universally  agreed  to  be  the  initials  of  the 
Latin  Words,  Jesus  Nazarenus,  Rex  JudcBorum,  i.  e.  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews,  a  title,  which  Pilate  wrote,  and 
affixed  to  the  cross  ;  see  John,  chap.  xix.  ver.  19,  20,  and  21." 

We  have  again  the  A.  U.C.  for  "  Anno  Urbis  Conditee*' — the 
ancient  Roman  chronological  date,  and  we  have  a  yet  stronger 
instance  in  the  symbolical  representation  of  Christ  under  the 
figure  of  a  fish,  the  iXGTr,  which  contained  the  initials  of 
"  Incrot/j  Xfkrro^  0iS*Y»oj,  I>rig."  "  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Go<!, 
the  Saviour/'    Thus  is  this  objection  abundantly  removed. 

Brady  then  proceeds  to  say,  that  "  The  ffy§  and  Jfl$ 

on  otlier  very  ancient  crosses  are  presumed  to  be  abbreviations 
of  Jesus,  of  which  name  they  are  said  to  be  the  three  first  let- 
ters in  the  Greek  language ;  and  the  straight  stroke  through  the 

upper  part  of  the  J^  is  stated  to  denote  abbreviation."    I  doubt 

the  correctness  of  such  an  alleged  abbreviation ;  since,  as  such, 
I  think,  the  more  proper  letters  should  be  the  two  first  and  the 
last  of  the  word  ;  but,  if  they  represent  these,  then,  in  my  opi- 
nion, the  abbreviating  mark  is  in  a  misplaced  position — that  it 
should  be  given  at,  nearly,  the  close  of  the  letters. 

**  The  next  crosses"  (says  Brady,  again,)  **  in  point  of  an- 
tiquity bear  the  letters  IHC>  which  the  ignorance  of  former 
ages  considered  as  the  design  of  the  preceding  Greek  characters, 
mistaking  them  for  Latin  letters,  and  the  mark  of  abbreviation 
for  a  cross.     While  the  more  common  letters  to  be  found  on 
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crucifixes  are  I^S»  ^^>c^'  ^^  thought  to  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  original  Greek  abbreviation  of  Jesus,  by  a  mistake 
of  a  similar  nature  as  to  its  meaning."  *  Brady  here,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  himself  in  error,  wrongly  attributes  to  the  early 
Christians,  that — they  knew  not  what  they  were  about !     He 

makes  the  cross  stroke  in  the  letter  ^  to  denote  an  abbrevia- 

tion,  and  yet  notices  not  the  decided  cross  in  the  IHS  •  in 
fact,  these  letters  were  inexplicable  to  Aim,  and,  therefore, 
would  not  serve  his  purpose — at  all  events,  he  could  not  even 
tortuously  aver,  that  the  latter  cross  was  a  mark  of  abbrevia- 
tion, and  why  should  he  assert  the  abbreviation  in  the  one  in- 
stance— and  not — in  the  other  ?  No  !  gentle  reader,  they  are 
both  palpably  meant  to  denote  crosses.  Brady  testifies,  that 
these  letters,  thus  marked  with  the  cross,  are  especially  to  be 
found  on  ancient  **  crucifixes,*'  Where  this  is  the  case  they 
may  be  explained  as  simply  the  abbreviation  of  the  word,  Jesus ; 
but,  if,  as  I  suspect,  he  has,  wrongly,  applied  the  word  **  cru- 
djixes**  to  the  standard  crosses ,  then  we  must  seek  some  other 
meaning  for  them,  but  not  denotive  of  his  abbreviated  name. 

I  at  length  arrive,  gentle  reader,  at  my  concluding,  and — 
may  I  add  ? — conclusive  argument.  It  cannot  but  be  observed, 
that  the  I  H  S  on  the  pulpit  and  altar-cloths,  and  on  the 
sacramental  plate,  is,  usually,  (and,  properly,)  pourtrayed  with 
the  surmounted  Cross,  and  I  herein  think,  that  the  mystery  of 
tliese  letters  is  fully  solved.  It  is  very  true,  that  we  do  find 
tliese  letters,  sometimes,  pourtrayed  without  the  cross,  but  this 
omission  has  arisen  from  the  common  misinterpretation — from 
ignorance  of  their  real  origin,  and  intent.  As  the  Cross  was 
exhibited  to  Constantine,  previously  to  his  battle  with  Maxentius, 
accompanied  with  these  words,  •*  EN  TOYTfl  NIK  a,"  he  was 
thus  told,  '*  Believe  in  the  Cross — have  faith  on  your  Saviour, 
and — thou  shalt  be  Conqueror  !  '*  Thus,  in  after-ages,  is  the 
exhibition  of  I  US,  surmounted  by  the  Cross,  intended  as  an 
encouraging  exhortation  to  the  humble,  and  pious.  Christian. 
The  letters  IHS — **  In  Hoc  Signo" — form  the  latinised  version 
of  the  Greek  Inscription  (and  1  have  proved,  that  this  inscrip- 
tion was  latinised) — the  one  was  the  prototype  of  the  other — 
and  the  whole  (bearing  the  allusive  reference  to  the  appearance 

•  "  Clavii  Calendaria,"  Vol.  ii.  p.  113. 
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of  the  Cross  to  Constantine)  may  be  considered  as  thus  addressed 
to  the  sincere  worshipper  of  Christ — *'  Look  upon  the  CroUt 
and  bear  in  mind  him,  who  suffered  thereon  for  your  sake — do 
this,  and — thou  shalt  conquer.  Repose  your  faith  in  him,  and 
— thou  shalt  be  saved." 


Note  2— (p.  27.) 

•*  Horse."  The  Arms  of  Brunswic-Lunenburg  are  borne 
in  an  inescutcheon  on  the  royal  arms  of  England,  and  are 
thus,  in  part,  described :  **  On  a  point  in  point,  gules,  a  horse 
current,  argent,  for  Saxony."  This  is  the  achievement  of 
ancient  Saxony.  Here  I  feel,  that  I  shall  be  asked,  how  came 
the  Saxons  to  assume  the  banner  of  the  white  horse  ?  The 
following  passage  from  the  page  of  Tacitus,  "  De  Moribus 
Germanorum,"  will,  I  think,  afford  the  desired  explication  : 
'*  Proprium  gentis,  Equorum  quoque  prttsagia  ac  monilus  ex- 
periri ;  public^  aluntur  iisdem  nemoribus  ac  lucis,  candidi  & 
nuJlo  mortali  opere  contacti,  quos  pressos  sacro  curru,  sacerdos^ 
ac  rex,  vel  princeps  civitatis  comitantur,  hinnitusque  ac  fremi* 
tus  observant,  nee  ulli  auspicio  major  fides,  non  soliim  apud 
plebem,  sed  apud  proceres,  apud  sacerdotes.  Se  enim  minis- 
tros  deorum  illos  conscios  putant  :"*  i.  e.  "  It  is  the  custom  of 
the  nation  also  to  seek  presages,  and  warnings,  from  horses. 
Those  which  are  white  are  maintained  together  at  the  public 
expense  in  the  same  woods,  and  groves,  and  are  engaged  in  no 
service  of  man.  The  priest,  or  king,  or  chief  man  of  the  state 
accompany  these,  when  yoked  to  the  sacred  chariot:  they  ob- 
serve their  neighings,  and  snortings,  nor  is  there  greater  con- 
fidence placed  in  any  augury,  not  only  by  the  common  people, 
but  by  the  nobles,  and  priests,  for  they  think,  that  they  are 
conscious,  that  they  are  the  servants  of  the  Gods." 

Whiteness  has,  in  all  ages,  and  amongst  all  nations,  been 
esteemed  as  emblematic  of  purity.  The  Virgin  Mary  is  de- 
picted with  the  lily,  and  the  Vestal  Virgins  were,  amongst  the 
ancient  Romans,  clothed  in  white,  and  thus  the  white  horse  was, 
amongst  the  ancients,  ever  held  in  especial  esteem.  Instances 
of  this  might  be  adduced  in  great  abundance.  The  mythologittt 
averred,  that  the  chariot  of  the  Goddess  Aurora  was  drawn  by 

*  **  Tadti  Opera,**  (Kdit.  Gron.,)  torn,  lecund.  p.  006. 
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white  horses^  and  that  such  were  the  steeds  of  the  twiQ-brothers, 
Castor  and  Pollux.  They  were,  by  the  ancients,  re^rded  as 
the  most  fleet  of  all  horses,  and  such  were,  usually,  harnessed 
to  the  triumphal  chariot,  as  Ovid  thus  testifies  : 

"  Ergo  erit  ilia  dies,  quk  tu,  pulcherrime  rerum 
Quatuor  in  niveis  aureus  ibis  equis" 

"  De  Arte  Amandi"  Lib.  1.  /.  213. 

This  veneration  for  the  white  horse  the  ancient  Germans 
may  have  derived  from  the  East,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  that 
Cyrus  had  in  his  army,  when  he  marched  towards  Babylon, 
certain  white  horses,  which  the  Persians  accounted  sacred. 
Witikind,  the  Great,  the  lineal  descendant  of  Hengist,  (one  of 
the  invaders  of  this  country,)  it  is  well  known,  bore  the  white 
horse  on  his  banner.  It  was  thus,  originally,  a  pagan  religious 
emblem.  It  appears  on  the  arms  of  all  the  descendants  of  this 
Prince,  and,  amongst  others,  on  those  of  our  Royal  Sovereign 
as  springing  from  the  House  of  Brunswick. 

A  banner,  decorated  with  the  white  horse,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  borne  before  the  Saxon  Invaders  of  this  country ; 
and,  from  this  circumstance,  it  is  inferred,  that  the  one  pour- 
tray  ed  (by  the  removal  of  the  turf)  on  the  hill  in  the  parish  of 
Uffington,  Berks,  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  commemorating 
the  victory  obtained  by  Alfred  over  the  Danes,  which  is  said  to 
have  occurred  at  Ashdown,  in  that  vicinity.  This  white  horse 
(which  is  374  feet  in  length,  and  covers  in  its  dimensions  an 
acre  of  ground)  is  visible  at  a  great  distance,  and  gives  name 
to  the  fertile,  and  expansive,  vale,  which  is  beneath  it — to  the 
**  Vale  of  White  Horse."  It  is  very  conspicuous  from  the  op- 
posite side,  and  is,  consequently,  thus  noticed  in  a  descriptive 
poem  by  a  former  poet  laureat : — 

"  Carv*d  rudely  on  the  pendant  soil  is  seen 

The  snow-white  courser  stretching  o'er  the  green : 

The  antique  figure  scan  with  curious  eye. 

The  glorious  monument  of  victory  ! 

There  England  rear  d  her  long-dejected  head ; 

There  Alfred  triumph'd,  and  invasion  bled." 

Pye's  "  Faringdon  HilL" 

On  reference  to  the  **  Magna  Britannia"  of  Messrs.  Lysons, 
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I  find,  in  their  History  of  Berks,  the  following  passage :  **  Near 
Uffington  Castle  (an  ancient  camp)  is  the  rude  iigure  of  a  horse, 
which  gives  name  to  the  hill,  formed  by  cutting  away  the  turf; 
this  appears  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and  more  likely  to  have 
been  a  work  of  the  Britons  than,  as  it  has  been  usually  supposed, 
a  memorial  for  Alfred's  victory  over  the  Danes  :  the  figure  of  a 
hor^e,  a  good  deal  resembling  that  above-mentioned,  frequently 
occurs  on  the  British  coins.*'    This  is  very  true — the  ancient 
Britons  so  venerated  that  noble  animal,  the  horse,  that  he  is 
generally  introduced  on  their  coins ;  but  the  Messrs.  Lysons 
seem  to  me  to  have  abandoned  (in  the  love  of  novel  theory)  the 
stronger  for  the  weaker  hypothesis.  The  history  of  this  gigantic 
horse  is  laboriously  investigated  in  the  following  work,  (and  in 
a  subsequent  tract  by  the  same  author,)  '<  A  Letter  to  Dr. 
Mead  concerning  some  Antiquities  in  Berkshire,  particularly 
showing,  that  the  White  Horse,  which  gives  name  to  the  Vale,  is 
a  Monument  of  the  West  Saxons  made  in  memory  of  a  great 
victory  obtained  over  the  Danes,  A.  D.  871."     By  Francis 
Wise,  B.D.,  Fell,  of  Trinity  Coll.,  Oxon,  1738.     It  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  that  the  opinion  advocated  by  Wise, — viz.,  that  the 
white  horse  in  question  does  commemorate  the  victory  of  Alfred, 
is  strongly  corroborated  by  a  similar  instance,  which  occurs  ia 
the  County  of  Wilts.     On  Bratton  Hill,  near  Westbury,  is, 
also,  the  portraiture  of  the  white  horsey  and  this,  again,  (which 
is  the  renovation  of  a  prior,  and  ancient,  figure,)  is  said  to  com- 
memorate another  victory  obtained  by  Alfred  over  the  Danes. 
This  engagement  is  mentioned  by  Asserius  '^  De  Rebus  Gestis 
^Ifredi,"  p.  34,  and  is  well  demonstrated  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare, 
in  his  history  of  the  "  Hundred  of  Westbury,"  (forming  a  por- 
tion of  his  **  Modern  Wilts,")  to  have  taken  place  at  Edington, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity — the  Ethandum  of  Asser.     It  tUd 
happen,  fortuitously,  that  these  important  engagements  took 
place  in  that  portion  of  the  country,  the  subsoil  of  which  is 
chalk,  and  that  thus  the  ready  means  were  afforded  to  the 
Saxons  of  perpetuating  the  remembrance  of  these  victories  by 
the  delineation  on  the  neighbouring  hills  of  the  white  horse, 
under  whose  banner  they  so  successfully  contended.     Thus  did 
the  Saxons  significantly   commemorate  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant battles  fought  by  Alfred,  the  Great. 

I  must  now  add,  that  there  are  other  white  horses  pour- 
trayed  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the  Wiltshire  Hills,  to  which  I 
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cannot  assign  so  honourable,  and  remote,  an  origin.  For  these 
the  two  previously  mentioned  served  as  archetypes.  The  white 
horse  seen  from  the  Bath  and  London  Road  on  Cherill  Hill, 
near  Calne,  is  a  work  of,  probably,  a  much  later  eera ;  indeed, 
Lewis,  in  his  recent  **  Topographical  Dictionary  of  England," 
says,  that  "  it  was  executed,  about  forty  years  ago,  under  the 
direction,  and  at  the  expense,  of  Dr.  Christopher  Allsop,  an 
eminent  physician  of  Calne ;"  and  those  on  the  Hills  near  De- 
vizes and  Marlborough  are  of  very  recent  origin,  but  these  are 
alone  the  formation  of  the  leisure  hour — the  offspring  of  the 
kindred  spirit  of  the  rural  peasantry — zealous  to  attract  the  gaze 
of  the  distant  multitudes  od — the  works  of  their  own  hands  ! 

Another  instance  of  the  representation  of  a  horse,  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  occurs  at  Edgehill,  in  the  County  of  Warwick* 
From  the  nature  of  the  soil  this  is  called  the  red  horsey  and 
gives  name  to  the  adjoining  vale.  Camden  conjectures  it  to 
be  the  work  of  the  country  people,  but  Wise  imputes  to  it  a 
specific  origin.  This  horse  faces,  at  a  distance  of  nine,  or  ten, 
miles,  the  Castle  of  Warwick,  the  seat  of  Richard  Neville,  the 
great  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Salisbury,  (whose  arms  adorn  the 
windows  of  the  halle  of  John  Halle,)  and  Wise  contends,  that  it 
was  the  work  of  some  retainer  to  that  Hero,  and  executed  in 
compliment  to  him  in  consequence  of  his  having,  at  the  battle 
of  Towton,  in  Yorkshire,  slain  his  horse  in  the  front  of  his  lines 
for  the  purpose  of  inspiriting  his  (subsequently  victorious)  army. 
This  may  be  a  happy,  and  true,  guess ;  but,  at  all  events,  there 
b  no  reason  to  presume  it  as  of  Saxon  Origin. 

On  their  conversion  to  Christianity  the  white  horse  of  the 
Saxons  was  superseded  by  the  portraiture  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
but  the  precise  period  of  the  change  cannot  be  ascertained. 
The  cross  was,  not  improbably,  assumed  by  Alfred  himself; 
and,  at  first,  there  may  have  been  a  struggle  for  existing  use 
between  the  pagan  white  horse,  and  the  christian  cross,  as, 
in  like  manner,  on  the  coins  of  Constantine  the  monogram  of 
our  Saviour  contended  for  the  possession  of  the  Jield  with  the 
pagan  Goddess  of  Victory.  I  introduce  this  remark  for  the 
purpose  of  observing,  that,  in  the  parish  of  Monks  Risborough, 
in  Buckinghamshire,  may  be  seen  on  the  side  of  a  hill  a  gigan* 
tic  cross,  denominated  Whiteleaf  Cross.  It  is  formed  on  the 
chalky  substratum,  and  may  be  seen  at  a  great  distance.  Wise, 
in  his  work,  gives  a  well  delineated  view  of  this  curious  cross, 
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ind  the  surrounding  country.  He  conjecturef,  that  it  was 
formed  by  the  Saxons,  when  christianised,  to  commemorate 
some  victory  obtained  over  the  pagan  Danes,  and,  perhaps,  at 
the  neighbouring  spot  called  Bledlow  (or  Bloody  Hill.)  I  must 
here  remark,  that,  in  the  northern  and  midland  counties,  a  hill 
.  is  often  (per  catachresin,  as  I  presume,)  called  a  Low,  This  is, 
however,  a  word  of  Saxon  Derivation.  There  is  no  recorded 
incident  (as  in  the  cases  of  the  white  horses  near  Faringdon  and 
Westbury)  to  corroborate  this  conjecture ;  and  this  cross  may 
have  originated  solely  in  devotional  feeling — a  desire  to  supplant 
the  pagan  white  horse  by  the  christian  white  cross,  I  must  con- 
clude this  note  with  the  remark,  that  near  Cerne,  in  Dorsetshire, 
another  very  ancient  portraiture  was  (or  is  still)  to  be  seen  on  the 
slope  of  a  chalky  hill — the  figure  of  a  giant.  History  has  not  re- 
corded, to  whom  the  representation  is  to  be  assigned,  and  tra- 
dition is,  also,  silent.  Whatever  may  be  its  present  appearance, 
I  cannot  but  strongly  suspect,  that  it  was  intended  as  the  image 
of  St.  Christopher,  whom  the  legends  of  Papistry  represent  as 
a  gigantic  man,  but  whose  latent  origin  is,  I  confidently  believe, 
to  be  found  in  the  allegorical  personification  of  the  Holy  Cross 
itself.  I  shall  have  occasion,  in  a  future  note,  fully  to  discuss 
this  novel  hypothesis.  If  my  conjecture  as  to  this  figure  be 
correct,  the  same  devotional  feelings  may  have  originated  both 
the  giant  in  the  county  of  Dorset  and  the  cross  in  that  of 
Bucks. 

Note  3— (p.  28.) 

'*  Shields."  Nothing  could  exceed  the  celebrated  Shield  of 
Achilles,  in  labour  of  design,  as  depicted  by  Homer  ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt,  that  Virgil  had  it  in  his  mind,  when  he  described 
the  shield  of  -Eneas  as  forged  by  Vulcan.  It  is  true,  that  the 
details  of  these  more  elaborate  shields  are  of  poetic  fiction ; 
but,  from  thence,  we  may  reasonably  deduce  the  general  prac- 
tice. The  shields  of  the  I-acedemonians  are  stated  by  Alexander 
ab  Alexandro  to  have  been  marked  with  the  letter  A,  and  those 
of  the  Messenians  with  the  letter  M.  The  Grecians  were,  also, 
accustomed  to  bear  on  their  shields  the  tutelar  deities  of  the 
several  states,  as  Minerva,  Neptune,  &c.;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose,  that  such  distinctions  were  so  assumed  by  individuals 
amongst  ancient  nations  as  to  constitute  heraldic  insignia. 
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Note  4— (p.  32.) 

**  Tabula  Eliensis/'  It  is  related  by  Dallaway,  that,  ''  In 
1087,  during  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Theodwyn, 
Prior  of  Ely,  the  King  sent  as  many  Knights  and  Gentlemen  to 
take  possession  of  the  monastery  as  there  were  monks  remaining 
in  it.  The  portraits  and  arms  of  these,  with  the  names  on 
scrolls,  were  painted  on  one  tablet,  and  set  up  in  the  great  hall. 
A  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  seems  to  give  it  a  very  early  date. 
Fuller  places  it  in  1306.  Mr.  Cole  observes,  '  that  the  helmets 
of  the  Knights  in  the  Ely  tablet  are  round — a  proof,  that  they 
were  not  painted  till  the  14th  century,  and  that  the  shape  of 
the  escutcheons  is  still  more  modern.'  There  are,  indeed,  a 
few  instances,  but  rather  of  devices  than  of  arms,  borne  soon 
after  the  conquest ;  yet  we  cannot  suppose,  that  they  were  used 
by  these  forty  Knights,  to  whom  they  are  appropriated,  so  early 
as  1087,  though  known  to  belong  to  their  families  ;  from  which 
it  appears,  that  the  arms  were  subsequently  added."  * 


Note  5— (p.  32.) 

"  Bayeux  Tapestry."  This  ancient,  and  curious,  relique  has 
excited  much  controversy  in  the  literary  world.  Its  appellation 
of  tapestry,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word,  is  a  misnomer, 
as  it  is,  in  reality,  a  stupendous  specimen  of  needle-work,  and 
represents  the  invasion  of  England  by  William,  the  First,  with 
all  the  preceding  circumstances,  which  led  to  it,  and  concluding 
with  the  battle  of  Hastings.  It  was  first  brought  into  notice  by 
Father  Montfaucon  and  M.  Lancelot  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  who,  in  their  respective  works,t  have  figured,  and 
described,  it.  Dr.  Ducarel,  afterwards^  republished  Montfau* 
con*s  Plates  in  his  '*  Anglo-Norman  Antiquities,"  accompanied 
with  a  dissertation,  and  explanation,  by  Mr.  Smart  Lethieullier. 
'^  I  had"  (says  Ducarel)  ''  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  famous 
piece  of  furniture,  which  with  great  exactness,  though  in  bar- 
barous needle-workf  represents  the  history  of  Harold,  king  of 

*  **  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Science  of  Heraldry  in  England,**  p.  32. 

f  The  **  Monumena  de  la  Monarchie  Fran9ai8e,**  and  the  **  Memoirs  de 
rAcademie  des  Inscriptions.** 
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England,  and  of  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  from  the  em- 
bassy of  the  former  to  duke  William,  at  the  command  of  Ed- 
ward, the  Confessor,  to  his  overthrow  and  death  at  the  battle 
fought  near  Hastings.     The  ground  of  this  piece  of  work  is  a 
white  linen  cloth,  or  canvas,  one  foot  eleven  inches  in  depth, 
and  two  hundred  and  twelve  feet  in  length.     The  figures  of 
men,  horses,  &c.,  are  in  their  proper  colours,  worked  in  the 
manner  of  samplers  in  worstead,  and  of  a  style  not  unlike  what 
we  see  upon  the  China  and  Japan  ware ;  those  of  the  men  par- 
ticularly, being  without  the  least  symmetry  or  proportion.   There 
is  a  small  border,  which  runs  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tapestry,  with  several  figures  of  men,  beasts,  fiowers,  and 
even  fables,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  history,  but  are 
only  ornaments.     At  the  end  of  every  particular  scene  there  is 
a  tree  by  way  of  distinction ;  and  over  many  of  the  principal 
figures  there  are  inscriptions,  but  many  of  them  obliterated.    It 
is  aunually  hung  up  on  St.  John's  Day,  and  goes  round  the 
nave  of  the  church,  where  it  continues  eight  days;  and,  at  all 
other  times,  it  is  carefully  kept,  locked  up  in  a  strong  wainscot 
press,  in  a  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  cathedral  dedicated 
to  Thomas  Becket.     By  tradition,  it  is  called  duke  William's 
toilet ie,  and  said  to  be  the  work  of  Matilda,  his  queen,  and  the 
ladies  of  her  court,  after  he  had  obtained  the  crown  of  England." 
The  preceding  extract  I  have  re-copied  from  Strutt's  **  Complete 
View  of  the  Dress  and  Habits  of  the  People  of  England ; "  • 
and,  in  commenting  on  it,  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  "  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  production  of  an  artist  more  modem 
than  the  fair  Matilda,"     He  adds,  **  I  should  place  it  at  half  a 
century,  at  least,  posterior  to  the  event  it  is  designed  to  com- 
memorate."    His  reasons  are,  I  think,  more  specious  than  con* 
elusive  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  without  meaning  to  detract  from 
his  great  merit,  Strutt  challenges  criticism  too  closely,  when  he 
postpones  to  ''  half  a  century  at  least"  the  sera  of  the  work  to 
**  the  event  it  is  designed  to  commemorate."     If  the  improba- 
bility be  alleged  by  you,  gentle  reader,  that  Queen  Matilda  and 
the  fair  Ladies  of  her  Court  would  never  have  condescended  to 
employ  their  hands  in  needle- work,  and,  especially,  in  that  of 
so  coarse  a  texture,  let  me  remind  you,  prithee,  of  King  Le- 
muel's description  of  a  virtuous  wife  :  "  She  seeketh  wool,  and 
flax,  and  worketh  willingly  with  her  hands."     *•  She  perceiveth 

•  "  Anglo-Norman  Antiquities,*'  p.  79;  mad  •*  Appendix,**  p.  2. 
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that  her  merchandise  is.  good :  her  candle  goeth  not  oat  by 
night."  **  She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands 
hold  the  distaff/'  "  She  maketh  herself  coverings  of  tapegtry^ 
her  clothing  is  silk  and  purple.**  *'  She  maketh  fine  linen,  and 
selleth  it,  and  delivercth  girdles  unto  the  merchant."  **  She 
looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and  eateth  not  the 
bread  of  idleness.***  King  Lemuel  here  points  out  the  deeds 
of  the  virtuous,  and  thrifty y  wife ;  and  that,  in  this  eloquent  de- 
scription of  the  industrious,  and  married,  female,  (who  *'  looketh 
well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,**)  he  does  include  the  one  of 
higher  rank,  we  must  believe,  when  he  says,  *'  her  clothing  is 
silk  and  purple,**  which  I  must  here  remark  is  the  colour  more 
especially  pertaining  to  royalty  in  all  ages  and  nations.  No- 
thing is  more  certain,  than  that,  in  the  early,  and  simple,  ages, 
even  Queens  and  Princesses  thought  it  no  dishonour  to  spin, 
and  to  weave — to  place  their  hands  to  the  wheel,  and  to  the 
loom.  Homer  testifies  this  in  the  instances  of  Andromache,  the 
wife  of  Hector,  and  Penelope,  the  wife  of  Ulysses.  The  alle- 
gations of  Homer  may  be  asserted  to  be  the  offspring  of  poetical 
fiction.  The  ladies  of  the  present  day  will  say,  that  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  were  barbarians;  but  let  us  descend  to  more  modem 
times,  and  then  draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  practice  of  the 
later  proves  that  of  the  former  age,  for,  in  the  annals  of  man, 
refinement  is,  usually,  found  to  take  a  progressive  course.  It 
is  testified  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  that  the  four  daughters 
of  the  Saxon  King,  Edward,  the  elder,  employed  their  otherwise 
leisure  hours  in  spinning,  and  in  works  with  the  needle:  "  Co- 
lum  &  acum  exercere  consuescerent,**  says  he ;  and  yet  their 
hands  were  sought  by  the  greatest  Princes  then  in  Europe. 
Thus  there  is  no  incongruity  in  the  supposition,  that  this  stu- 
pendous piece  of  needle-work  was  really  effected  by  the  indus- 
trious labours  of  Queen  Matilda  and  her  fair  hand-maids. 
What  could  have  been  more  natural  than  the  desire  on  her 
part  thus  to  record  the  glorious  deeds  of  her  Lord  and  Master, 
the  Duke  of  Normandy,  and,  at  that  time,  the  King  of  Eng- 
land ?  What  could  have  been  more  expected,  than  that  the 
loving  Queen,  in  honour  of  her  valiant  spouse,  and  to  gratify 
the  vanity  of  the  Norman  Race,  and,  thus,  to  soften  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  transfer  of  the  Sovereignty  to  another  realm, 
should  present  to  the  Church  of  Bayeuz — ^the  Cathedral  of  his 

•  Prorerbt  xxxu  13, 18, 19,  22.  24,  27. 
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former  Dukedom — ^siich  an  inestimable  record  of  his  proud*  aii4 
honourable,  achievement.  I  must»  moreover,  add,  that  credited 
tradition,  usually,  dates  its  origin  from  the  eera  of  the  fact,  on 
%vhich  it  is  founded^ — that  it  does  not  spring  midway,  and  that, 
had  its  possession  accnied  to  the  Church  of  Bayeux  from 
any  other  quarter,  there  woukl  have  been,  at  least,  anotkeTf 
and  conflicting y  iradition.  **  We  often  read,"  (says  Henry,  in 
his  "  History  of  Briuin,"  Vol.  iv.  p.  135,)  "  in  the  monkish 
historians  of  those  times,  of  queens  and  princesses  making  pre- 
sents  of  precious,  and  painted,  vestments  (as  they  called  them) 
to  the  church."*  Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  in  his  "  Tour  in  Nor^ 
mandy,"  visited  Bayeux ;  and,  as  he  well  describes  this  most 
interesting  relique  of  antiquity,  I  am  induced,  also,  to  transcribe 
his  account  of  it,  as  he  will  supply  the  lacuna  of  Ducaiel  in 
my  former  extract.  "  Till  the  revolution"  (says  he)  **  the 
tapestry  was  always  kept  in  the  cathedral,  in  a  chapel  on  the 
south  side,  dedicated  to  Thomas  &  Becket,  and  was  only  ex-* 
posed  to  public  view  once  a  year,  during  the  octave  of  the  feast 
of  St.  John,  on  which  occasion  it  was  hung  up  in  the  nave  of 
the  church,  which  it  completely  surrounded.  From  the  time 
thus  selected  for  the  display  of  it,  the  tapestry  acquired  the 
name  le  ioile  de  Saint  Jean ;  and  it  is  to  the  present  day  com- 
monly so  called  in  the  city.  During  the  most  stormy  part  of 
the  revolution,  it  was  secreted ;  but  it  was  brought  to  Paris 
when  the  fury  of  vandalism  had  subsided.  And,  when  the  first 
Consul  was  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  England,  this  ancient 
trophy  of  the  subjugation  of  the  British  nation  was  proudly  ex- 
hibited to  the  gaze  of  the  Parisians,  who  saw  another  Conqueror 
in  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  many  well-sounding  effusions,  in 
prose  and  verse,  appeared,  in  which  the  laurels  of  Duke  William 
were  transferred,  by  anticipation,  to  the  brows  of  the  child  and 
champion  of  jacobinism.  Bonaparte  returned  the  tapestry  to 
the  municipality,  accompanied  by  a  letter,  in  which  he  thanked 
them  for  the  care  they  had  taken  of  so  precious  a  relic.  From 
that  period  to  the  present,  it  has  remained  in  the  residence  ap- 
propriated to  the  mayor,  the  former  episcopal  palace;  and 
here  we  saw  it. 

**  It  is  a  piece  of  brownish  linen  cloth,  about  two  hundred 
and  twelve  feet  long,  and  eighteen  inches  wide,  French  measure. 
The  figures  are  worked  with  worsted  of  different  colours,  but 

*  Annales  Eccles.  M^inton.  in  AngL  Sacra,  1. 1,  p.  390. 
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principally  light  red,  blue,  and  yellow.  The  historical  series  is 
included  between  borders  composed  of  animals,  &c.  The  colours 
are  faded,  but  not  so  much  so  as  mig^ht  have  been  expected. 
The  figures  exhibit  a  regular  line  of  events,  commencing  with 
Edward,  the  Confessor,  seated  upon  his  throne,  in  the  act  of 
dispatching  Harold  to  the  court  of  the  Norman  Duke,  and  con- 
tinued through  Harold's  journey,  his  capture  by  the  CJomte  de 
Ponthieu,  his  interview  with  William,  the  death  of  Edward,  the 
usurpation  of  the  British  throne  by  Harold,  the  Norman  invasion, 
the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  Harold's  death.  These  various 
events  are  distributed  into  seventy-two  compartments,  each  of 
them  designated  by  an  inscription  in  Latin.  Ducarel  justly 
compares  the  style  of  the  execution  to  that  of  a  girl's  sampler. 
The  fig^ires  are  covered  with  work,  except  on  their  faces,  which 
are  merely  in  outline.  In  point  of  drawing,  they  are  superior 
to  the  contemporary  sculpture  at  St.  George's  and  elsewhere ; 
and  the  performance  is  not  deficient  in  energy.  The  colours 
are  distributed  rather  fancifully  ;  thus  the  fore  and  off  legs  of 
the  horses  are  varied.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that 
perspective  is  wholly  disregarded,  and  that  no  attempt*  is  made 
to  express  light  and  shadow. 

'*  Great  attention,  however,  is  paid  to  costume ;  and  more 
individuality  of  character  has  been  preserved  than  could  have 
been  expected,  considering  the  rude  style  of  the  workmanship. 
The  Saxons  are  represented  with  long  mustachios  :  the  Normans 
have  their  upper  lip  shaven,  and  retain  little  more  hair  upon 
their  heads  than  a  single  lock  in  front. — Historians  relate  how 
the  English  spies  reported  the  invading  army  to  be  wholly 
composed  of  ecclesiastics ;  and  this  tapestry  affords  a  graphical 
illustration  of  the  chroniclers'  text.  Not  the  least  remarkable 
feature  of  the  tapestry,  in  point  of  costume,  lies  in  the  armour, 
which  in  some  instances  is  formed  of  interlaced  rings ;  in  others 
of  square  compartments ;  and  in  others  of  lozenges.  Those 
who  contend  for  the  antiquity  of  Duke  William's  equestrian 
statue  at  Caen,  may  find  a  confirmation  of  their  opinions  in  the 
shape  of  the  saddles  assigned  to  the  figures  of  the  Bayeux 
tapestry;  and  equally  so  in  their  cloaks,  and  their  pendant 
braided  tresses. 

'*  The  tapestry  is  coiled  round  a  cylinder,  which  is  turned 
by  a  winch  and  wheel ;  and  it  is  rolled  and  unrolled  with  so 
little  attention,  that,  if  it  continues  under  such  management  as 
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the  present,  it  will  be  wholly  ruined  in  the  course  of  half  a 
century.  It  is  injured  at  the  beginning :  towards  the  end  it 
becomes  very  ragged,  and  several  of  the  figures  have  completely 
disappeared.  The  worsted  is  unravelling,  too,  in  many  of  the 
intermediate  portions.  As  yet,  however,  it  is  still  in  good  pre- 
servation, considering  its  great  age,  though,  as  I  have  just  ob- 
served, it  will  not  long  continue  so.  The  bishop  and  chapter 
have  lately  applied  to  government,  requesting  that  the  tapestry 
may  be  restored  to  the  church.  I  hope  their  application  will 
be  successful,"  * 

Montfaucon  and  Lancelot  advocated  the,  now  generally 
received,  opinion,  that  this  historical  document  was  the  work  of 
Matilda,  the  Queen  of  William,  the  First,  and  her  female  at- 
tendants.    This  has  been  controverted  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Rue 
in  the  17th  vol.  of  the  Archseologia,  who  assigns  it  to  a  some- 
what later  date.     He  strenuously,  and  ingeniously,  contends, 
that  it  was  the  work  of  the  Empress  Maud.f     The  question  may 
here  well  be  asked — if  so — how  came  it  at  the  Cathedral  of 
Bayeux  ? — and,  on  the  other  band,  this  seems  to  be  its  natural 
depository,  if  we  concede  it  to  be  the  work  of  the  Queen  Ma- 
tilda ;  and  the  opinion,  that  it  was  executed  by  her  is  again 
supported  by  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney  in  the  18th  vol.  of  the  Ar- 
chseologia, and  in  the  19th  vol.,  also,  by  Mr.  C.  Stothard  and 
Mr.  T.  Amyott,  the  latter  of  whom  has  there  made  a  specific 
reply  to  all  the  objections  urged  by  the  Abb^  de  la  Rue.     Sir 
S.  R.  Meyrick,  in  his  splendid  work,  **  A  Critical  Enquiry  into 
Ancient  Armour,"  (Vol.  1 ,  p.  2,)  testifies  great  confidence  in 
the  arguments  of  Mr.  Stothard,  and  seems  to  regard  it  as  esta- 
blished '^  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  manufacture  of  the  Bayeux 
tapestry  is  coeval  with  the  reign  of  William,  the  First."    This 
opinion  of  so  eminent  a  judge  is,  deservedly,  of  great  weight. 
In  the  Gent.  Mag.,  Vols.  73  and  74,  are  some  interesting  re- 
marks on  this  ancient  work. 

My  limits  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  into  a  comparison  *of 
the  varying  arguments  as  to  the  antiquity  of  this  curious  relique. 
It  is,  abstractedly,  as  to  its  age,  of  slender  importance,  whether 
it  be  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  yet  it  loses  very  much 
of  its  interest,  when  regarded  as  not  the  production  of  Queen 

•  **  Letters  from  Normandy,"  Vol.  ii.  p.  239. 

f  Daughter  of  Henry,  the  First,  King  of  England,  and  widow  of  Eenry* 
the  Fifth,  Emperor  of  Germany. 
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Matilda  and  her  fair  damsels,  anxious  to  record^  bj  their  handy- 
work,  the  deeds  of  the  victorious  Sovereign,  William^  and  his 
Norman  Followers.  From  an  attentive  review  of  the  accurate 
plates  published  by  the  Antiquarian  Society  from  the  drawings 
of  Stothard,*  which  are  now  before  me,  and  from  the  fullest 
consideration  of  the  conflicting  arguments,  I  cannot  but  admit, 
that,  in  my  own  opinion,  this  most  ancient,  and  laborious,  work 
is  rightly  ascribed — ^to  Matilda,  the  Queen  of  William,  the  First. 


Note  6— (p.  36.) 

*^  Crusades.*'     In  the  early  ages  the  influence  of  piety  was 
so  {trong,  that  it  was  deemed  highly  meritorious  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  visit  those  places,  which  were 
rendered  sacred  by  the  presence  of  the  Redeemer  of  Man  during 
his  abode  on  earth.    This  religious  fervour  was  much  enhanced 
about  the  close  of  the  tenth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh, 
century,  by  a  notion,  which  spread  amongst  all  nations,  that 
the  thousand  years,  mentioned  by  St.  John,  (Revelations  xx.  2, 
3,  4)  were  accomplished,  and  that  our  Saviour  would  shortly 
make  his  second  appearance  on  Mount  Calvary.     The  utmost 
excitement  prevailed  throughout  the  world,  and  the  number  of 
religious  pilgrims  augmented  as  the  opinion  gained  ground,  that 
the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand.     Multitudes  relinquished 
their  possessions,  and  their  families,  and  rushed  to  the  Holy 
Land  for  the  purpose  of  dying  there,  or  awaiting  the  coming  of 
their  Lord.     Whilst  Syria  was  under  the  rulance  of  the  Caliphs 
these  religious  devotees  were  well  received.    The  possessors  of 
that  country  were  then  content  to  receive  their  money  in  ex- 
change for  holy  reliques ;  but,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  the  Christian  Pilgrims  were  cruelly,  and  insultingly, 
treated.     This  raised  the  sympathetic  feelings  of  all  Europe, 
Which  were  highly  inflamed  by  a  fanatical  monk  of  Amiens, 
subsequently  known  by  the  appellative  of  Peter,  the  Hermit, 
who,  under  the  sanction  of  Pope  Urban,  the  Second,  ran  from 
state  to  state  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  and  incited  all  classes, 

*  i>uriDg  the  peace  of  Amiens,  that  excellent  artist,  Stothard,  was  sent 
to  France  by  the  Antiq.  Soc.  for  the  purpose  of  taking,  with  the  permission 
of  the  then  French  Government,  drawings  of  this,  I  may  say,  national  re- 
cord. It  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  vanity  of  the  French  Nation,  or  the 
love  of  the  Arts,  contributed  most  to  the  ready  assent. 
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from  the  prince  to  the  peasant,  to  unite  in  a  sacred  league  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  Infidels  from  the  Holy  Land.  Nothing  k 
more  infectious  than  religious  enthusiasm — the  flame  spread 
o'er  the  land — Councils  were  held — and  all  Christendom  simul- 
taneously arose  against  the  Infidels.  Thus  did  the  first  Crusade 
originate,  and  this  was  succeeded  by  six  others,  altogether  oc* 
cupying  the  space  of  nearly  two  centuries,  and  devastating  the 
world  by  the  slaughter  of  man.  These  religious  wars  were 
denominated  crusadet — ^they  were  bella  crucif— entered  into 
under  the  invigorating  influence  of  the  cross,  which  reigned 
paramount  on  all  sides,  and  was  alike  displayed  on  the  banner 
and  the  garment.  The  vast,  and  invading,  hosts,  formed  of 
many  nations  and  tribes,  and  being  thus  distinguished  by  dif- 
ferent coloured  insignia,  could  not  but  have  presented  a  motley 
assemblage.  The  tide  of  human  existence  flowed  towards  the 
East,  and  of  the  multitudes  drawn  forth  by  this  well-intentioned, 
but  mad,  fervour,  a  great  part  perished  on  the  way  from  want, 
and  disease.  It  has  been  calculated,  (and  with  probable  truth,) 
that,  within  the  two  centuries  occupied  by  these,  eventually, 
fruitless  crusadetf  the  Christian  States  of  Europe  lost  not  less 
than  two  millions  of  men. 

These  holy  wars  were  not,  however,  without  their  advantages. 
During  the  crusades  the  seat  of  the  Empire  of  the  East  was  at 
Constantinople,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Greeks.  This  was, 
at  that  time,  the  most  glorious  city  in  the  world — there  civili- 
sation reigned,  and  the  arts  flourished.  This  was  the  rendezvous 
of  the  Christian  Armies,  preparatory  to  their  invasion  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  from  hence  the  Arts  and  Sciences  received  a  stimulus 
in  Europe,  as  advantageous  as  it  was  unexpected.  Saladin,  the 
powerful  Saracenic  Chief,  and  the  personal  antagonist  of  our 
own  Sovereign,  Richard,  the  First,  was  an  ensample  worthy  to 
be  followed  for  his  bravery,  and  chivalric  honour,  and  thus  as- 
sisted to  give  the  tone  in  Europe  to  those  estimable  virtues.  It 
has  been  asserted,  that  Heraldry  owes  its  ori^n  to  the  crusades; 
this  I  do  not  believe,  but,  doubtlessly,  it  received  from  thence 
a  great  advancement.  Many  bearings  in  the  arms  of  honour- 
able families  are  thus  derived  from  the  personal  achievements 
of  their  ancestors — from  hence  the  numerous,  and  various, 
crosses— scallop  shells — palmers*  scrips,  and  staves— saracens' 
heads,  &c.  The  grim  heads  of  the  latter  not  only  appear  on 
the  armorial  coat,  but  are  the  well-known  signs  (as  in  the  Cities 
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of  London  and  Salisbury)  of  the  house  of  public  entertamment. 
The  adoption  of  this  sign,  probably,  originated  in  the  reign  of 
our  brave  King,  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  and  was,  as  probably, 
used  in  compliment  to  him  as  a  memento  of  his  warlike  exploits 
in  the  Holy  Laud,  rather  than  as  the  remembrance  of  a  fanatical 
war,  which,  in  its  ultimate  issue,  ended  in  defeat  and  disap* 
pointment.  To  the  Saracens  of  the  East,  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
War  burton,  and  others,  attribute  the  invention  of  the  Gothic, 
or  pointed.  Arch ;  but  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe,  that  this 
hypothesis  is  incorrect.  "  The  Historic  of  the  Holy  Warre," 
by  old  Tom  Fuller,  is,  although  quaint,  a  very  delightful  book 
— full  of  pith  and  marrow. 


Note  7— {p.  40.) 

'*  Jousts  and  Tournaments.'*  Knight  Errantry  seems,  first, 
to  have  arisen  in  the  reign  of  William,  the  Second,  and  pre- 
vailed during  the  middle-ages ;  but  it  was  the  valiant  Richard, 
the  First,  who,  more  especially,  fostered  the  spirit  of  military 
enterprise  through  the  influence  of  the  joust  and  tournament* 
A  more  politic  measure  could  not  be  devised  by  a  prince,  whose 
food  was  war.  Strength  and  agility  were  gained,  and  increased, 
by  the  exercise  of  the  individual  in  his  tilt  at  the  quintain. 
Arrived  at  greater  proficiency,  he  was  led  to  encounter  another 
warrior  in  the  warlike  joust,  but  none  but  the  most  adroit  en- 
gaged in  the  spirited,  and  perilous,  contest  of  the  tournament, 
when  numbers  were  opposed  to  each  other. 

The  crusade  nourished  this  general,  and  martial,  spirit.  At 
coronations,  and  other  great  occasions,  the  tournament  was 
held  with  much  pageantry.  The  ladies  were  permitted  to  be 
present  at  these  manly  sports,  and  were  accustomed  to  reward 
the  successful  knight,  and  the  barbarism  of  the  age  thus  yielded 
to  the  refinement  of  gallantry.  The  hardy  warriors  bowed  to 
the  charms  of  the  *^  ladyes  faire,"  and  each  of  them,  singling 
out  his  Dulcinea,  was  ever  ready  to  fight,  and  to  die,  in  the  de- 
fence of  her  interests,  and  her  fair  fame.  This  state  of  society 
induced  the  inimitable  Cervantes  to  pen  his  satirical,  and  most 
delightful,  Spanish  Romance  of  '*  The  History,  and  Adventures, 
of  the  renowned  Don  Quixote.*' 

Not  content  with  the  foregoing  brief  observations  of  my 
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own,  I  cannot  refrain ,  gentle  reader,  from  giving  you  the  follow- 
ing more  clear — and  full — and  interesting  details  extracted  from 
**  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Old  Sarum,"  by  Dr.  Ledwych : 
"  Of  the  ancient  Manner  of  Tournaments, — The  feudal  system 
being  a  military  policy,  and  requiring  always  a  number  of  men 
ready  for  war,  it  was  thought  proper  to  excite  emulation,  and 
the  thirst  of  military  glory  by  mock  representations  of  war, 
which  were  exhibited  in  Tournaments  and  Justs,     Exercises  of 
this  kind  may  be  found  amongst  most  warlike  people ;  the  Ro- 
mans accustomed  their  youth  from  an  early  age  to  handle  their 
Arms  and  engage  in  sham -fights  the  better  to  prepare  them  for 
victory  in  real  engagements.     If  we  are  to  look  for  the  origin 
of  these  sports  in  the  name,  they  are  derived  from  the  French, 
but  there  is  no  occasion  for  this;   our  Mensee  Rotundee,  or 
round  Tables,  unless  our  Accounts  are  totally  fabulous,  are  of 
this  Kind.     The  ancient  Celts,  as  Atheneeus  (Lib.  4,  c.  13)  in- 
forms us,  sat  like  our  British  Hero,  and  his  companions  in  a 
ring,  with  each  his   Squire  behind  standing  and  holding  his 
shield.     Lord  Lyttleton  thinks  that  tilts  and  tournaments  were 
first*  introduced  into  Germany  by  the  Emperor  Henry,  sur- 
named  the  Fowler,  who  died  in  936 ;  among  other  ordinances 
relating  to  these  Sports,  he  forbad  any  to  enter  the  lists,  who 
could  not  prove  a  Nobility  of  four  descents :  They  were  soon 
after  brought  into  England  by  King  Edgar,  and  in  the  next 
Century  established  all  over  France.     The  Chronicle  of  Toursf 
for  the  year  1066,  makes  Greoffry  de  Preuilly  a  Baron  of  Anjou 
the  inventor  of  them  ;  but  Father  Daniel  rather  thinks,  that  he 
only  drew  up  a  code  of  laws,  by  which  they  were  regulated. 
Pope  Innocent  the  second,  and  Eugenius  the  third,  made  canons 
against  them,  and  the  Lateran  Council  decreed,  that  he,  who 
was  slain  in  them,  should  not  receive  Christian  burial ;  this  was 
done  to  put  a  stop  to  the  many  fatal  accidents  that  frequently 
happened:  notwithstanding  these  prohibitions,  a  few  weret  held 
under  Stephen ;  but  Henry  the  second,  says  Lord  Lyttleton, 
from  the  humanity  of  his  Nature,  or  perhaps  to  show  his  re-* 
spect  for  the  authority  of  the  Church,  where  the  interest  of  the 
State  did  not  absolutely  oppose  it,  most  strictly  forbad  them. 
His  sons  revived  them,  especially  his  successor  Richard,  whose 

•  ••  Lord  Lyttleton'i  Life  of  Henry  11." 

+  "  Oaufridus  de  Fruliaoo,  qui  Torneaments  inrenit,  &c"    Chron. 
Turon.  1066. 

t  "  NuUus  etset  publico  rigor  disdpliiiK.**  WUI.  Neubrig.  I^ib.  5,  c  4. 
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ardour  for  them  was  violent,  because  no  person  excelled  in  them 
more  than  himself.  Besides  this  reason  suggested  by  the  Noble 
M'^riter,  Mr.  Madox  "  (in  his  **  Baronia  Anglica")  "  gives  another 
of  rather  more  weight,  why  Tourneys  should  be  the  fashion  at 
this  time,  namely,  after  Richard  I.'s  return  from  the  Holy 
Land.  '  After  the  feudal  institutes  were  settled  and  brought 
into  form,  says  he,  a  new  scene  of  valour  and  glory  was  opened. 
The  trumpet  sounded  foV  the  Holy  War.  All  Christendom 
began  to  move.  Kings,  Princes,  Earls,  Barons,  Knights  put 
on  armour.  Every  body  strove  to  excel  each  other  in  prowess. 
There  was  likewise  no  small  emulation  to  excel  in  splendour 
and  Gallantry  of  Equipage.  There  they  shon  with  Oriflambs 
and  rich  banners,  armorial  cognisances,  gold,  silver,  velvet, 
purple,  fine  cloths,  costly  tents  and  pavilions,  and  many  other 
precious  things.  The  Holy  War  produced  new  Orders  or  socie- 
ties of  Knighthood  ;  the  Templars,  the  Hospitalers  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Hospitalers  of  St.  Mary,  commonly  called 
the  Teutonic  Order.  In  these  and  other  Orders,  Religion  and 
Knighthood,  ceremonies  of  Piety  and  Romance  were  strangely 
mixed  together.  When  the  War  was  ended,  and  the  Lords  and 
Knights  returned  to  their  own  Countries ;  they  retained  in  their 
breasts  the  love  of  Glory  and  Gallantry,  so  that  it  became  long 
afterwards  very  difficult  to  check  or  restrain  them.' 

'^  Richard,  who  was  either  very  avaricious  or  prodigal, 
knowing  the  passion  of  the  people  for  these  sports,  and  how 
strictly  they  had  been  prohibited  by  his  Predecessors,  resolved 
to  gratify  his  own  passion  in  this  way,  and  at  the  same  time 
replenish  his  coffers,  issued  the  following  Proclamation,  dated 
August  the  22nd,  1194,  at  Ville  Levesche,*  or  Bishopston. 
'  Richard,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  and  Aquitain,  and  Earl  of  Anjou,  to  the  Reverend 
Father  in  Christ,  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Pri- 
mate of  all  England,  sendeth  greeting.  Know  ye,  that  we  have 
granted  that  Tournaments  may  be  kept  in  England  in  five  steads, 
to  wit,  betwixt  Salisbury  and  Wilton,  betwixt  Warwick  and 

*  The  folly  of  aping  the  French  existed  in  former  ages  as  well  as  in  the 
present  day.  In  the  early  times  it  was  a  common  proverb,  that  *'  Jacke 
wold  be  a  gentilman,  if  he  coude  speke  Frenche."  Thus  Richard  dated  his 
proclamation  from  Ville  Levesche,  i.  e.  the  Vill  of  the  Bishop.  Richard, 
the  First,  was  then,  probably,  resident  at  Bishopstcne,  by  permission  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  to  whom  the  Manor  and  Rectory  formerly  be- 
loDged.^£.  D. 
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Kenelworth,  betwixt  Stanford  and  Wamford,  betwixt  Brtickly 
and  Nixborough,  betwixt  Blie  and  Tickhilly  so  that  the  peace 
of  our  land  be  not  broken,  nor  our  Justices*  authority  dimi- 
nished, nor  any  damage  done  to  our  Forests :  And  that  Earl 
that  will  tourj\ey  there,  shall  give  to  us  20  marks,  and  a  Baron 
10  marks,  and  a  Knight  that  hath  lands  shall  give  4  marks, 
and  he  that  hath  no  lands  shall  give  2  marks.  Moreover  no 
stranger  shall  be  admitted  to  tourney  there ;  whereupon  we  com- 
mand you,  that  upon  the  day  of  the  tourneying  you  have  there 
two  Clerks,  and  two  of  our  Knights  to  receive  the  oath  of  the 
Earls  and  Barons,  which  shall  satisfy  us  of  the  said  sums 'of 
Money,  before  the  tourneying  begin,  and  that  they  suffer  none 
to  tourney  till  before  they  have  made  payment,  and  have  caused 
to  be  entered  how  much,  and  of  whom  they  have  received : 
And  ye  shall  take  10  marks  for  this  Charter  to  our  use,  whereof 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  the  Earl  of  Clare,  and  the  Earl  of 
Warren  are  pledges.  Witness  myself  at  Ville  Levesche,  the 
two  and  twentieth  of  Atigust.' 

"  This  tourney  was  held  to  the  North- West  of  Old  Sarum, 
somewhere  above  Stratford,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river/' 

In  reference  to  the  foregoing  proclamation,  and  the  names 
of  the  places  therein  mentioned,  there  may  be  orthographical 
errors  in  the  original,  or  of  the  transcriber;  but  it  will  not  be 
uninteresting  to  endeavour  to  point  out  tlie  places,  where  these 
several  tourneys  were  held.  The  first,  and,  probably^  the 
principal  one,  was  named  to  take  place  between  Salisbury  and 
Wilton,  nigh  unto  the  royal  residences  (as  we  may  conjecture) 
of  Richard  at  Ville  Levesche,  or  Bishopstone,  and  unto  his  Castle 
at  Sarum.  The  management  of  this  tourney ,  we  may  reasonably 
infer,  was  more  especially  intrusted  to  the  redoubtable  William 
Longspee,  Earl  of  Salisbury.  The  second  tourney  was  appointed 
to  take  place  between  Warwick,  and  Kenilworth.  The  third 
between  Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  (as  we  may  conjecture) 
Wansford,  in  Northamptonshire.  The  fourth  between  Brackley, 
in  Northamptonshire,  and  (as  we  may  presume)  Mixbury^  in 
Oxfordshire.  The  fiilh  between  Blyth,  in  Nottinghamshire,  and 
Tickhill,  in  Yorkshire.  With  the  exception  of  the  first,  the  local 
reasons  for  these  several  appointments  are  not  now  apparent. 

The  precise  spot,  where  the  first-mentioned  splendid  tourna- 
ment was  held,  is,  of  course,  unknown ;  but  it  was,  probably, 
midway  between  ancient  Salisbury  and  Wilton ;  and,  it  is  not 

3  M 
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unlikely,  the  very  site  of  the  contested  County  Elections  in  the 
years  1818  and  1819  was  the  honoured  scene  of  this  chivalric 
rivalry — a  scene,  that  may  be  better  ima&^ined  than  described. 
The  ground  alluded  to,  naturally  dry,  and  level  in  surface,  was, 
thcHy  we  may  well  presume,  a  portion  of  the  plain  as  yet  un- 
broken by  the  plough,  and  admirably  adapted  for  such  an  exhi- 
bition of  skill,  and  prowess,  which,  we  may  depend  on  it,  was 
daily  attended  by  our  valiant  Sovereign,  Richard,  from  his  royal 
Castle  of  Sarum,  or  Vill  of  Bishopstone.  Such  a  meeting, 
attended  by  Royalty  itself,  the  Barons,  and  Knights  of  this  and 
of  foreign  countries,  and  the  innumerable  hosts  of  lady es /aire , 
could  not  but  attract  the  attendance,  and  gaze,  of  the  multi- 
tudes of  the  surrounding  country ;  and  must  have,  altogether, 
afforded  such  a  sight,  as  ne'er  before,  nor  since  has  been  seen 
within  the  bounds  of  the  interesting  County  of  Wilts. 


Note  8— (p.  50.) 

'^  Linneeus."     In  these  multifarious  notes  I  should  do  in- 
justice to  the  eminent  Linneeus  (to  whom  the  science  of  Natural 
History  is  more  indebted   than  to  any  other  man)  did  I  not 
render  him  that  passing  tribute  of  praise,  which  is,  so  justly, 
his  due.     Linnaeus  was  born,  in  the  year  1707,  at  Rashult,  in 
the  province  of  Smaland,  in  Sweden.     He  inherited  a  taste  for 
botany  from  his  youth,  and  first  reduced  that  science  to  a  system. 
Previous  endeavours  to  this  purpose  had  been  made  by  other 
naturalists,  and  the  arrangement,  which  was  most  generally 
received,  before  LinncDus  gave  his  aid  to  the  advancement  of 
botanical   science,  was  that  of  Tournefort.     His  system  de- 
pended chiefly  on  the  corolla,  and  the  assimilation  of  individual , 
and  specific,  parts  of  one  plant  to  another.     In  consequence, 
his  descriptions  are  cumbrous,  and  void  of  any  possibility  of 
classification.     The  system  of  Linneeus  depends  on  the  compa- 
rative number  of  the  stamens,  pistils,  &c.,  of  each  plant,  and, 
for  its  precision,  received  the  general  sanction  of  the  scientific 
world ;  but  it  has  one  great,  and  irremediable,  fault — it  is  an 
artificial  system,  and  often  widely  scatters  in  its  classes  those 
plants,  which,  from  their  external  parts,  and  internal  qualities, 
bear,  obviously,  a  kindred  affinity.     The  subsequent   system 
of  the  two  Jussieus— uncle  and  nephew— >  founded  on  natural 
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affinity,  competed  for  sovereignty  with  the  apparently  more 
simple  system  of  LinnoBtu.     It  has  since  been  adopted  by 
Decandolle,  and,  being  yet  further  improved  by  lindley,  it  bids 
fair,  ere  long,  to  supersede  the  pleasing  system  of  LinruBUSy  so 
sentimentally,  and  charminirly,  pourtrayed  by  Darwin  in  his 
"  Loves  of  the  Plants."     One  great  merit  of  the  system  of 
LinrueuSf  over  those  of  his  predecessors,  consisted  in  the  sim- 
plification of  description,  which  he  elFected  by  allotting  to  the 
individual  the  specific^  (or  trivial)  as  well  as  the  generic,  name. 
The  science  of  botany  was  greatly  advanced  by  the  impulse 
given  to  it  by  his  discoveries,  and  classical  arrangement,  and 
the  numbers  of  known  plants  became  much  multiplied  by  the 
labours  of  Kalm,  Hasselquist,  Osbeck,  and  other  of  his  dis- 
ciples, who,  instigated  by  the  fervour  of  science,  travelled  into 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  but  how  would  this  great  Naturalist  have 
been  delighted,  had  he,  in  his  day,  attained  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Monarch  of  the  Groves — tlie  Pinus  Lambertiana — so 
named  by  its  unfortunate  discoverer,  Douglas,*  in  honour  of 
A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.,  of  Boyton,  in  this  County,  V.  P.  L.  S, 
This  gigantic  tree  is  a  native  of  California,  and  is  often  found 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  above  two  hundred  feet  in  height. 
One  which  was  blown  down  was  measured  by  Douglas :  **  Its 
entire  length  was  two  hundred  and  fifteen  feet ;  its  circumfer- 
ence, three  feet  from  the  ground,  was  fifty-seven  feet,  nine 
inches ;    and  at  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet   from  the 
ground,  seventeen  feet,  five  inches."  t     I  cannot,  with  propriety, 
extend  my  extracts  relative  to  this  superb  production  of  Nature ; 
but  I  must  now  place  in  juxta- position  with  the  Pinus  Lamber- 
tiana that  most  magnificent  of  flowers,  the  Rafflesia,  so  named 
from  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  the  Governor  of  Sumatra,  where 
alone  it  has  been  found.     This  is  a  parasitic  plant,  and  its 
flower  is  sessile  ;  the  leaves  of  the  corolla,  four  in  number,  are 
very  thick,  and  succulent,  and  surround  a  capacious  nectary, 
one  foot  in  diameter,  which  is  similar  to  a  large  cup ;  so  that, 
with  the  diameter  of  the  encircling  petals,  which  admeasure 
one  foot  each,  the  whole  flower  is  three  feet  across  its  extent ! 

*  Unfortunate  I  may  well  call  him.  In  the  year  1834,  whilst  engaged  in 
one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  under  the  employ  of  our  distinguished  Bota- 
nists in  the  discovery  ef  new  plants,  he  was  induced,  by  curiosity,  to  look 
into  a  pitfall,  made  by  the  natives  to  catch  wild  bulls— one  was  within  It, 
and  he  was  quickly  gored,  and  trampled  to  death. 

f  Lambert*!  "  Description  of  the  Genus  Pinus,**  &c.,  2  vols.  8ro.  1838. 
VoL  1,  p.  57. 
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Oh !  how  would  the  scientific  Lhuusui  have  revelled  in 
these  botanical  wonders  of  the  Creation !  His  inquiries,  indeed, 
were  not  limited  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  his  capacious 
mind  ranged  through  the  whole  of  Nature ;  he  united  in  his 
studies,  also,  the  animal  and  mineral  kingdoms.  His  **  Sys- 
tema  Naturce,"  edited  by  Dr.  Turton,  in  7  vols.  8vo.,  merits  a 
place  on  the  library  shelf  of  every  Man  of  Literature.  Linnttus 
wrote  many  detached  dissertations  on  subjects  of  Natural  His- 
tory. He  died  in  the  year  1778.  **  A  general  View  of  the 
Writings  of  Linneeus*'  was  published  by  Dr.  Pulteney,  of  Bland- 
ford,  which,  in  the  year  1805,  was  re-edited  (accompanied  with 
prefatory  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Pulteney)  by  the  late  Dr.  Maton. 
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Note  1— (p.  61.) 


**  Edward  our  son."  This  expression  is  very  singular;  and, 
in  the  original,  it  thus  stands :  **  Edward,  ^lostrejitz,"  It  can 
only  refer,  with  an  awkwardness  of  diction,  to  his  being  the  son 
of  Henry,  the  Third,  and  bears  some  assimilation  to  the  instance 
given  in  p.  7,  where  Edward,  the  Third,  is  stated  to  have  signed 
himself  as  '*  Edwardus,  filius  Edwardi,  filii  Edwardi : "  i;  e. 
**  Edward,  the  son  of  Edward,  the  Second,  the  son  of  Edward ^ 
the  First ; "  and  thus  corroborates  the  difficulty  of  pointing  out 
the  individual  of  the  early  ages. 


Note  2— (p.  68.) 

^*  Afibrd  a  strong  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  smuggling.^'  It 
was  observed,  (p.  59,)  that  the  first  recognition  of  the  duties 
due  to  the  Crown,  on  the  exportation  of  the  staple  articles, 
wool,  wool-fels,  and  leather,  is  by  the  statute  25  Edw.  1.  c.  7, 
1297 ;  but  it,  also,  appears  by  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  Edward, 
the  First,  (cited  by  Mr.  Hatcher  in  his  <<  Account  of  Salisbury,") 
that,  coetaneously,  with  the  impost,  smuggling,  or  the  endeavour 
to  evade  the  duties,  and  thereby  enhance  the  profit  of  the  export 
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trade,  seized  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  less  honourable  part  of 
the  community.  In  those  early  ages  it  was,  at  times,  customary 
to  export  the  finer  wools,  and  to  import  the  superior  cloth.  We 
have  seen,  in  my  previous  pages,  that  the  City  of  Salisbury  was 
a  celebrated  mart  for  wool;  (ought  not  this  to  be  revived?) 
and,  that  the  local  place  of  sale  was  opposite  to  the  HalU  of 
John  Halle.  We  have  seen,  that  Southampton  was,  in  those 
early  times,  a  staple  town,  and — yet  have  we  here  the  following 
list  of  persons  engaged  in  this  illicit  traffic — seeking  to  pass 
their  wools  abroad  without  the  payment  of  the  duties  to  the 
officers  of  the  staple.  The  names  of  the  offending  parties  are — 

Ralph  de  Aune,  20  packs  sent  to  Lymington. 

Robert  de  Trilleran,  4. 

Robert  de  Pentrich,  20. 

Robert  de  Deveneys,  2. 

John  de  Opere,  to  Southampton,  12. 

Gilbert  Chun,  to  Lymington,  14. 

Nicholas  de  Aune,  3. 

Robert  de  Wallop,  10. 

Thomas  de  Reigate,  40  to  Lymington,  and  the  Pool  of  Ljrmington. 

Hamo  de  Lyswis,  10. 

Henry  le  Diny,  20. 

John  de  Homyngton,  12. 

William  de  Langford,  3. 

Michael  le  Cavanac,  8. 

Stephen  de  Reigate,  6. 

Roger  de  Leu,  4. 

It  seems,  that  these  avaricious,  and  unpatriotic,  smugglers 
all  sought  the  benefit  of  illicit  trade  through  the  bye  port  of 
Lymington,  with  the  exception  of  John  de  Opere,  who  boldly 
endeavoured  to  slip  through  the  very  fingers  of  the  officers  of 
the  staple  at  Southampton  !  From  the  purview  of  the  names  it 
does  not  appear  to  me,  that  these  parties  were  inhabitants  of 
the  City  of  Salisbury,  as  they  all  (with  the  exception  of  Gilbert 
Chun)  bear  a  place  of  residence  as  a  designation ;  and  we  may 
thus  recognise  the  abodes  of  four  of  the  parties — viz.  Robert  de 
Pentrich,*  Robert  de  Wallop,  John  de  Homyngton,  and  William 
de  Langford.  Of  the  residences  of  the  others  it  is  in  vain  to 
guess  ;  but  I  must  remark,  that  I  think  it  illusory  to  presume, 
that  Thomas  and  Stephen  de  Reigate  were  of  Reigate,  in  Surrey ; 

*  Pentridge. 
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but  here  may,  possibly,  have  been  an  error  of  the  transcriber 
from  the  ancient  writing  of  the  time  of  Edward,  the  First,  and 
we  may  be  here  thus  presented  with  the  word  Reigate  in  lieu 
of  Burgate,  near  Fordingbridge.  These  offenders  were,  pro- 
bably, not  minor  holders  of  land,  but  the  superior  Lords  of 
parochial  manors — men,  perhaps,  of  affluence,  but,  assuredly, 
of  degenerate  minds.  Their  detection,  probably,  arose  from 
the  assiduous  inquiries  of  the  dealers  in  wool — the  merchants 
of  the  staple  resident  in  Salisbury  ;  but  I  must  remind  you, 
gentle  reader,  that  this  was  in  an  age,  long  prior  to  that  of 
Halle — and  Wehh — and  Swayne. 

I  must  conclude  this  note  with  the  following  additional  re- 
mark connected  with  this  subject  of  the  staple. 

In  p.  56  of  this  work  I  endeavoured  to  show  the  origin  of 
the  word  staple  as  used  in  a  mercantile  sense,  and  I  beg  per- 
mission here  to  repeat  the  following  passage  :  ^*  In  the  middle 
ages  the  revenues  of  the  Crown  principally  arose  from  impost 
duties  on  the  exportation  of  commodities  extensively  produced 
in  this  country.  These  were  exported  from  certain  towns,  fixed  on 
at  the  will  of  the  Monarch,  and  sanctioned  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
where  various  officers  were  appointed  to  ascertain  and  receive 
the  duties,  which  should  arise  ;  and,  as  these  commodities  ar- 
rived at  these  export  towns,  I  cannot  but  conclude,  that  they 
were  (until  those  duties  were  ascertained,  and  paid)  bonded, 
and  secured,  in  warehouses  under  the  regal  fastening,  perhaps 
peculiarly  marked — under  the  lock  and  key,  secured  by,  what 
we  may  thus  call,  uar  i|o;^».  The  Staple — The  Kings  Staple.** 

That  this  was  the  origin  of  the  word  staple,  so  extensively 
used  in  a  mercantile  sense,  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  my  hypo- 
thesis has  received  a  strong  confirmation,  in  part,  by  the  dis- 
covery^ on  a  recent  review  of  the  pages  of  the  "  Itinerarium 
Willelmi  de  Worcestre,"  who  testifies,  that  the  wool,  &c.,  was 
temporarily  bonded  in  the  King*s  warehouse,  when  brought  to 
the  staple  town  for  exportation.  This  writer  (whose  real  name 
was  "William  Bottoner)  was  a  native  of  Bristol,  (which,  gentle 
reader,  you  will  recollect,  was  one  of  the  staple  towns,)  and  he 
minutely  describes  that  place  in  very  barbarous  Latin.  The 
passage  connected  with  this  subject  is  as  follows :  *'  Domus 
altissimee  et  latse  regis  cum  voltis  in  vico  de  worshypp-strete 
alias  shamellys  sive  bocherye. 

''  In  vico  vocato  le  shamellys  sunt  3  profundissimi  cellarii 
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regis  sub  tribus  domibus  magnee  et  altoB  edificatune,  quco  fuerant 
ordinatse  pro  lanis  et  merchandisis  custodiendis  ad  onerandas 
naves  Bristol  liee  ad  ceeteras  partes  ultra-marinas.  £t  similiter 
sunt  in  dicto  vico  4  alii  ceilarii." 

As  nearly  as  I  can  translate  the  foregoing  passages,  the 
meaning  is  as  follows  :  *'  There  are  very  lofty  and  broad  houses 
belonging  to  the  King,  with  vaults,  in  the  street  called  Worship- 
street,  alias  the  Shambles,  or  the  Butchery. 

*^  In  the  street  called  the  Shambles  are  three  very  deep 
cellars  belonging  to  the  King,  beneath  three  houses  of  great  and 
lofty  erection,  which  were  set  apart  for  the  securely  keeping 
wools  and  merchandises  for  the  lading  of  the  ships  of  Bristol 
for  other  parts  beyond  the  seas." 

This  author,  William  of  Worcester,  lived  in  the  middle-ages, 
when  the  staple  trade  was  in  full  vigour,  and  he  thus  bears  me 
out  in  my  conjecture,  that  the  wool  and  other  articles  for  ex-^ 
portation  were  bonded  in  the  King's  Warehouse. 

Thus,  then,  may  we  believe,  that  the  fastening  made  use  of 
on  that  occasion — the  Staple — the  King*s  Staple — was  the 
origin  of  the  mercantile  use  of  that  word. 


Note  3— (p.  82.) 
**  Labarum."     Note  1,  Essay  III.,  p.  421. 

Note  4— (p.  84.) 

"  Church  of  St.Thomas,  Salisbury."  This  interesting  Church 
is  said,  and  believed,  to  have  been  erected  as  a  chapel  of  ease 
to  the  Cathedral,  about  the  year  1240,  during  the  episcopacy 
of  Richard  Bingham.  The  original  architecture  was  coeval 
with  that  of  the  Cathedral ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that,  through- 
out its  several  parts,  it  was  then  assimilated  with  that  splendid 
building  in  its  lancet  windows,  as  it  is  still  in  its  only  original 
arch — that  dividing  the  nave  and  chancel,  which  is  raised  an 
the  base  line  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  It  was  dedicated-^ 
not  to  St  Thomas,  the  Apostle — ^but  to  St.  Thomas  k  Becket-*- 
the  ambitious,  and  contumacious,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
who,  havbg  harassed  his  Sovereign  by  his  endeavours  to  lay 
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this  kingdom  prostrate  before  the  arbitrary  sway  of  the  pope  of 
that  day,  at  length  so  excited  the  ire  of  some  of  the  barons, 
who  were  supporters  of  the  throne,  that  they  deprived  him 
of  his  life.  This  criminal  act  cannot  be  defended  ;  yet  it 
must  be  conceded,  that  the  pertinacious  conduct  of  the  bishop 
drew  on  himself  this  lamentable  event ;  and,  it  is  probable, 
in  the  result,  the  kingdom  was  saved  from  greater  evils.  The 
archbishop  was  canonised — ^by  all  those,  who  preferred  papal 
tyranny  to  their  country's  good,  he  was  called  a  martyr — 
and  St.  Thomas  k  Becket  was  thus  long  held  in  the  memories 
of  men.  To  Aim,  then,  was  dedicated  this  Church  by  the  de- 
generate, and  bigoted.  Bishop  Bingham,  who,  unlike  his  worthy 
predecessor,  Joceline,  bent  his  neck  to  the  papal  yoke. 

When  I  say,  that  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas  k  Becket  was 
built  about  the  year  1240,  I  must  assure  you,  gentle .  reader, 
of  that,  which  you  may  already  suspect;-^  the  fact,  that,  although 
it  be,  nominally,  the  same  church,  which  you  behold  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  it  has  been  so  added  to,  and  altered,  that  very  little 
of  the  original  buildmg  is  left. 

That  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas  was,  originally,  a  chapel  of 
ease  to  the  Cathedral  is  very  probable ;  but,  from  a  close  exa- 
mination, I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  earlier  building 
was  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  at  present — that  it  consisted 
alone  of  a  nave,  and  a  chancel — that  there  were  no  side  aisles 
— ^no  chantries — no  clere-story,  or  upper  tier  of  windows,  and — 
no  tower. 

The  interior  of  the  Church  was  then  lighted,  we  may  not 
doubt,  by  windows  of  the  most  early  Gothic  style — by  lancet 
windows,  similar  to  those  of  the  Cathedral,  placed  in  the  side 
walls  of  the  nave  and  chancel,  where  are  now  the  arches. 

With  these  preliminary  observations,  I  will  now  enter  on 
my  review  of  the  subsequent  additions,  ^nd  alterations,  which 
have  gradually  produced  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas  of  its  pre- 
sent size,  and  form. 

The  earliest  addition  to  the  ancient  Church,  I  suspect,  in- 
deed I  may  say,  was  the  Chantry  of  Robert  Godmanstone.  This 
family,  probably,  originated  at  Godmanstone  in  Dorsetshire ; 
and,  if  I  am  correct,  it  is  the  space  to  the  north  of  the  chancel, 
and  included  between  it  and  the  present  vestry-room.  The 
earliest  record,  which  I  can  find  of  this  chantry,  is  in  the 
Bishop's  Registry  of  Institutions,  where,  in  the  year  141$,  I 
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lezrn,  that  **  Johannes  Smyth"  was  presented  to  it  *'  p.  m.'' 
(i.  e.  post  mortem)  **  Johannis  Smyth" — ^that,  as  I  presume^ 
John  Smyth,  the  son,  succeeded  on  the  death  of  John  Smyth, 
the  father.  This  cleatly  proves,  that  this  chantry  was  built,  at 
least,  in  the  very  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and,  thus 
erected,  as  it  was,  by  the  side  of  the  chancel,  the  latter  lost  its 
windows  on  the  north  side,  which  were  replaced  by  the  three 
arches,  which  divide  that  chantry  from  the  chancel  to  this  pre- 
sent day.     Beneath  the  centre  arch  is  an  ancient  tomb  disrobed 

■r 

of  its  brass,  and,  formerly,  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  beheaded  at  Salisbury  in  the  year  1485,*  but 
which,  I  think,  may  be  far  better  assigned  to  Robert  Godman- 
stone,  the  presumed  founder  of  this  chantry.  This,  mare  pecu" 
liarlyj  sacred  spot,  beneath  the  connecting  arch  with  the 
chancel,  was  commonly  appropriated  to  the  tomb  of  the  founder 
of  an  adjoining  chantry;  and,  perhaps  so,  from  the  pious  fancy, 
that  the  soul,  detached  from  its  mortal  remains,  might  still 
hover  around  them  within  the  hearing  of  the  sacred  services. 
This  additional  building,  however,  could  not  have  materially 
injured  the  chancel,  which  still  received  its  light  from  the  (as 
we  may  well  believe)  triple  lancet  window  at  its  east  end,  and 
from  those  of  a  similar  form,  which  still  remained  in  the  wall 
on  its  south  side. 

The  next  important  addition  to  this  interesting  Church  was 
made  by  the  building  of  the  tower.  It  was  in  an  age  subsequent 
to  the  foundation  of  the  City,  that  the  Close  was  wholly,  and  paro- 
chially, dissevered  from  the,  as  at  present,  parish  of  St.  Thomas. 
The  Church  was  then  more  generally  regarded  as  a  chapel  of 
ease  to  the  Cathedral,  and  its  congregation  may  have  been 
summoned  by  one  or  two  small  bells  suspended,  perhaps,  be- 
neath a  canopy  on  the  pinnacle  of  its  western  gable.  It  is 
mentioned,  however,  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Hatcher's  **  Account  of 
Salisbury,"  p.  48,  that,  *'  As  late  as  May  2,  1404,  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  gave  twelve  marks  towards  the  works  of  the 
Campanile,  or  bell-tower  of  St.  Thomas."  This  information 
was  derived  by  Mr.  H.  from  the  Chapter  Records;  who,  also, 
in  the  same  note,  gives  us  the  further  intelligence,  that  '^  Thomas 

*  This  opinion  is  now,  however,  superseded  by  the  more  probably  correct 
mppropriation  to  him  of  a  tomb  in  the  neighbonring  Church  of  Britford,  to 
which,  it  is  likely,  his  remains  were  removed  at  the  Reformation,  as  tradi- 
tion imputes  hit  burial  in  the  Church  of  the  Grey  Friars,  in  Salisbury. 

3  K 
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de  Boy  ton,  Whose  testament'*  bears  the  date  ''  of  1400,  be- 
qneatlM  from  the  debt,  owing  to  him  by  John  GKlbert,  twenty 
marks  to  the  new  fabric  on  tlie  south  side  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Thomas."  I  have  no  doubt,  that  both  these  subsidiary  dona- 
tions were  given  towards  the  expenses  of  this  handsome  tower, 
which  may  have  created  a  debt  difficult  to  be  defrayed  from 
the  resources  of  the  parish  alone.  This  Campanile,  evidently, 
stood  detachedly  from  the  Church,  (there  being  then  no  side 
aisles,)  and  the  congregation  passed  beneath  it  through  an  open 
Gothic  Arch  on  their  way  into  the  Church.  On  the  side  of  the 
tower,  facing  the  Church,  was  a  window  to  light  the  belfry, 
and  a  door  of  entry  to  the  flight  of  stairs  leading  to  it ;  but, 
as  by  the  erection  of  the  south  aisle  intervening  between  the 
tower  and  the  nave,  the  side  wall  of  the  tower  is  now  become 
that  of  the  aisle,  the  window  and  door  are  stopped  up,  and  by 
the  internal  view  of  the  Church  may  be  thus  seen.  In  later 
times,  I  regret  to  say,  the  hand  of  tasteless  innovation  has 
placed  within  the  handsome  arch  of  this  tower,  (which  is  a 
principal  entrance  of  the  Church,)  a  Doric  Arch,  and  door-way ! 
•*  O  !  tempora !  O !  mores  J "  I  ardently  hope,  that  the  im- 
proved taste  of  modem  times  will  remove  this  opprobrium^  and 
restore  the  arch,  and  its  passage  (as  nearly  as  can  consistently 
be  done  with  its  now  relative  situation  with  the  Church)  to  its 
ancient  state.  An  external  iron  gate  of  open,  and  ancient, 
pattern  would  be  a  good  substitute  for  that  piece  of  deformity 
—the  modern  panelled  door ! 

I  have  now  to  record  dn  addition  to  this  Church  by 
the  erection  of  another  chantry  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel.  It  was  built  by  William  Swayne,  merchant,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward,  the  Fourth,  and  in  the  episcopacy  of 
Richard  Beauchamp.*  He  was  the  contemporary,  and  friend, 
of  John  Halle,  being,  at  one  time,  a  fellow-burgess  with  him 
to  represent  the  interests  of  the  City  of  Salisbury  in  the  legis- 
lative Councils  of  the  State.  In  the  year  1472  William  Swayne 
himself  presented  to  this  chantry  "  Ricardus  Beton,"  doubt- 
lessly, to  pray  (and  to  perform  mass,  &c.,)  for  the  soul  of  James, 
the  father  of  William  Swayne,  as  the  pious  spectators  are  be- 
sought to  do  by  the  Latin  Inscription  on  the  transverse  beams 

*  For  a  lengthened  period  this  chantry  has  been  the  cemetery  tf  the 
auneient  and  worthepefal  famiiie  of  the  Eyres  of  Newe  Htmae^  nighe  unto 
Dunetonet  9om  of  whcme  did  aitmne  unto  highe  statitm  emd  rewmne  in  the 
iawe. 
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of  the  roof,    iu  east  window  was  filled  with  the  most  splendid 
stained  glass,  exhibiting  saints^  &c.,  beneath  canopies  of  en* 
riched  tabernacle  work^  and  interspersed  with  the  merchant's 
mark  of  William  Swayne.    Judging  from  its  mutilated  remains, 
I  should  say,  that  this  once  magnificent  window  could  have 
rarely  had  its  parallel,  and  marks  this  '^  marchant/'  like  HaUey 
and  Webby  to  have  been  the  man  of  affluence,  as  well  as  the 
man  of  piety.    This  chantry  is  (in  like  manner  as  that  of  God* 
manstone)  divided  firom  the  chancel  by  three  arches  of  similar 
form  and  situation ;  and  I  cannot  but  think,  that  its  founder 
was  alio  interred  beneath  the  centrical  arch.     He,  also,  copied 
the  window  of  the  Godmanstone  Chantry  from  his  desire  of 
rendering  uniform  the  building  on  either  side  of  the  chancel. 
The  roof  is  of  wood,  divided  by  cross-beams  into  square  com- 
partments, which  are  again  intersected  by  small  ribs  of  wood, 
and  thus  thrown  into  still  lesser  divisions.  The  several  crossings 
of  the  divisions  are  ornamented  with  bosses,  leaves,  &c.,  and 
the  superficies  are  panelled.  The  centres  of  the  main  beams  are 
ornamented  on  each  side  with  shields,  bearing  the  arms  of 
Swayne :  viz.  Azure,  a  chevron  between  three  pheons,  (arrowr 
iieads,)  or.     On  other  shields  are  cognizances  of  our  Saviour's 
Passion*  &c.    On  the  walls  of  Ifoth  these  chantries,  immediately 
beneath  the  ceilings  on  the  sides  next  the  chancel,  may  be  seen 
xanges  of  machicolated  arches,  which,  before  the  erection  of  the 
iobantries,  might  have  been  seen,  externally,  beneath  the  para- 
.pets  in  a  similar  manner  as  they  are  thus  exhibited  on  the 
ioxtemal  walls  of  the  Cathedral. 

By  the  erection  of  this  chantry  on  the  south  side  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  the  chancel  was  deprived  of  its  remaining  windows  on 
that  side  also,  and  the  necessity  arose  for  additional  light.  The 
measure  was  thus  resorted  to  of  raising  the  side  walls  of  the 
vchancel,  and  thus  creating  a  dere-story,  or  upper  tier  of  win- 
-dows,  which  are  to  be  seen,  six  on  each  side.  These  are,  in 
form,  square-headed,  and,  decidedly,  of  the  eera  of  the  fifteenth 
century ;  and  I  doubt  not,  that  this  alteration  was  effected  by 
this  affluent  merchant,  who  had,  by  the  erection  of  his  family 
chantry,  deprived  the  chancel  of  a  due  share  of  light. 

Another  cause  may  have,  also,  called  on  him  for  this  exercise 
of  his  liberality.  ''  The  Company  of  Tailors  were  incorporated 
under  a  charter  of  Edward,  the  Fourth,  in  1461,  by  the  appel- 
lation of  the  <  Warden  and  Fellowship  of  the  Mystery  of  Taylors, 
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and  Brothers,  and  Sisters  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Jolin  the 
Baptist,  of  New  Sarum.'    They  were  empowered  to  associate 
in  their  Company  both  men  and  women,  to  establish  a  guild, 
with  a  perpetual  chantry,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  John,  the  Baptist, 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  and  to  acquire  lands,  and  posses- 
sions, to  the  yearly  value  of  twenty  pounds.    Their  founder,  by 
election,  was  IVilliam  Swayne,  then  Mayor  of  Salisbury,  by 
whom  they  were  endowed  with  rents  to  the  amount  of  nine 
marks  and  forty  shillings  yearly."*   The  chantry  thus  founded, 
and  endowed,  by  William  Swayne,  (who  was,  mayhap,  not  only 
an  extensive  dealer  in  wool,  but,  also,  a  maker  of  cloth,  and 
with  whom,  in  this  latter  capacity,  the  Company  of  Tailors  may 
have  been  more  peculiarly  connected,)  was  situate  on  the  north 
side  of  the  before  presumed  Godmanstone  Chantry ;  and,  by 
the  erection  of  this  building,  the  windows  on  the  north  side  of 
that  chantry,  which  did  lend  same  light  to  the  chancel  through 
the  opposite   arches,  were,  also,  necessarily  removed.    This 
chantry  and  chapel  of  St.  John  were,  indubitably,  within  the 
walls  of  that  building,  which  is  now  converted  into  a  vestry- 
room,  &c.,  and  on  an  inner  window  of  that  room  are  still  tlie 
mutilated  remains,  on  painted  glass,  of  St.  Christopher,  the 
Patron  of  the  Tailors.     The  chancel  thus,  subsequently,  only 
received  light  from  the  small  lancet  windows  of  the  east  end, 
and,  through  the  arches  on  its  south  side,  from  the  opposite, 
but  somewhat  distant,  windows  of  the  chantry  of  William 
Swayne.     It  was,  therefore,  incumbent  on  Atm  to  restore  a 
portion,  at  least,  of  that  light  to  the  chancel,  of  which  he  had 
deprived  it ;  and  with  willingness  of  heart,  and  piety  of  mind, 
I   trow,  this  affluent  '*  marchant,"  at   his  own  costs,  raised 
the  chancel,  and  again  enlightened  it,  by  placing  in  the  upper 
portion  of  its  walls  the  tier  of  windows,  six  on  each  side.     On 
the  external  view  of  the  east  end,  the  additional  height  given  to 
the  chancel  may  easily  be  recognised  by  the  difierence  of  ma*- 
terials,  and  workmanship. 

That  there  were  smsdl  adjuncts  to  this  Church,  external  of 
the  nave,  by  the  erection  of  oratories,  &c.,  from  time  to  time, 
is,  I  think,  very  probable ;  but,  if  so,  they  were  necessarily  re- 
moved, when  the  side  aisles  were  made  in  a  subsequent  age. 

The  next,  and  last,  but  most  important,  alteration,  evidently, 
took  place  subsequently  to  the  introduction  of  the  Tudor  Style 

•  Uatcher*s  "  Account  of  Salisbury,"  p.  102. 
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of  architecture^  probably  in  the  reign  of  Henry ,  the  Seventh ,  or 
Eighth.  From  the  increase  of  population  it  was,  we  may  presume^ 
found  necessary,  that  the  Church  should  be  enlarged;  and  at 
that  timey  it  will  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt,  the  side  aisles  were 
made,  and  connected  with  the  nave  by  the  present  series  of 
arches  in  lieu  of  the  former  lancet  windows.  Thus  the  nave,  the 

• 

more  interior  part  of  the  Church,  was  less  efficiently  lighted,  and 
it  became  a  consideration  in  what  manner  this  defect  should  be 
remedied,  and  this  was  decided  to  be  done  by  the  insertion  of 
the  large  windows,  divided  by  numerous  mullions,  and  much 
tracery,  at  the  east  and  west  ends,  and  (as  in  the  similar  in* 
stance  of  the  chancel)  by  raising  the  walls,  and  adding  a  clere- 
story, or  upper  tier  of  windows,  which  are  to  be  seen  ranging 
on  each  side,  five  in  number.  These  windows,  as  well  as  the 
great  west  window,  (that  at  the  east  end  is  now  replaced  by  a 
modern  painting  of  the  Transfiguration — I  must  confess,  that  I 
should  have  preferred  the  window  itself  filled  with  ancient 
stained  glass,)  present  a  very  singular  curve  in  their  arch,  as, 
instead  of  the  low  pointed  arch  of  the  Tudor  Style,  that  of  the 
day,  their  curve  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  reversed  Catena*^ 
rian  Arc*  I  will  here  mention  an  evident  proof  of  the  fact, 
that  the  side  walls  of  the  nave  were  thus  raised,  which  is  this, 
that,  between  each  two  of  the  original  windows,  a  slender  circu- 
lar shaft  arose,  and  supported  the  roof  with  its  capital,  shield, 
&c.,  immediately  beneath  it;  but,  when  the  ceiling  was  thus 
raised  some  feet  higher,  these  capitals  and  shields  were  left  in 
their  places,  and  wooden  shafts  were,  subsequently,  carried  up 
from  thence  to  the  present  higher,  and  fine,  Tudor  Roof.  The 
architecture  alone  of  this  beautiful  roof  amply  proves,  that  these 

*  A  CateoA — a  chain.  I  beg  leave  here  to  quote  the  history  of  this 
carve  from  "*  The  Cyclopedia  **  of  Rees,  1819 :— **  Catenaria—In  the  Higker 
G€9meiry,  a  mechanical  curve  line,  which  a  chain,  or  rope,  forms  itself  into^ 
by  its  own  weight*  when  hung  freely,  between  two  points  of  suspensioot 
whether  those  poinu  be  horizontal  or  not.  It  is  otherwise  called  the  Ekutio 
Curve. 

**  The  nature  of  this  curve  was  investigated  by  Oalileo,  who  supposed  it 
to  be  the  same  with  the  parabola ;  but«  though  Jungius  detected  this  mis^ 
take,  its  true  nature  was  not  discovered  till  1691,  when  M.  J.  BemouilM 
published  it  as  a  problem  in  the  *  Acta  Eruditorum.*  Dr.  D.  Gregory,  in 
1697f  published  a  method  of  investigating  the  properties  before  discovered 
by  Bemouiili  and  Leibnitz :  (Phil.  Trans.,  VoL  1,  p.  30,)  where  ha  under- 
takes to  show,  that  an  inverted  Catenaria  is  the  best  figure  for  an  arch. 
Bemouillii  Opera,  VoL  i.,  p.  48,  &C|  and  VoL  iii.,  p.  491,  &c.  Cotes*s  Harm. 
Mens.  p.  108.*' 
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last,  and  important^  alterations  were  made  about  the  time  of 
Henry,  the  Seventh,  or  £ighth.  These  more  ancient  capitals, 
and  shields,  may  now  be  seen  ranging  along  the  wall  in  a  line, 
which  cuts  across  the  windows  at  about  one-third  in  their  height; 
and,  if  this  line  be  followed  by  the  eye,  it  will  be  observed,  that  it 
just  surmounts  the  head  of  the  arch,  which  divides  the  nave 
and  the  chancel ;  and,  pursuing  it  to  the  east  end,  it  will  be 
found  to  follow  exactly  the  base  line  of  the  windows  in  the 
dere-story  of  the  chancel.  If  the  investigator  of  the  architec- 
ture of  this  Church  will  then  take  an  external  view  of  the  east 
end,  he  will  see  there  (as  before  observed)  by  the  difference 
of  the  materials,  and  workmanship,  that  the  chancel  has  been 
raised  exactly  the  height  I  have  described.  Here  a  dbubt  may, 
Bot  unlikely,  be  started  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  removal  of 
the  original  lancet  windows  from  the  walls  of  the  nave,  and  of 
substituting  the  present  arches;  and,  therefore,  it  may  be 
averred,  that  the  arrangement  of  the  side  aisles,  and  the  nave, 
existed  from  tlie  first  erection  of  the  Church.  In  answer  to 
this  I  respond,  that  the  original  Church  (coeval  with  the  Cathe- 
dral) was  erected  prior  to  this  deviation  from  the  use  of  the 
most  early  Gothic  Arch — that,  which  was  raised  on  the  base 
line  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  but  yet  these  arches  do  show 
such  a  deviation. 

If  any  one  may  still  bave  a  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  rais- 
ing the  arches  of  the  nave  beneath  the  original  walls,  let  him 
survey  the  Church  of  Ambresbury  (corruptedly  Amesbury.) 
This  was,  originally,  of  Norman  Architecture,  and  consisted,  aC 
first,  of  only  a  nave  and  chancel.  It  has  now  a  south  side 
aisle  divided  from  the  nave  by  the  most  early  Gothic  Arches 
surmounted  by  the  circular-headed  Norman  Windows,  now 
stopped  up.  It  may,  possibly,  be  asserted,  that  this  erection 
was,  precisely,  at  the  interchange  of  styles — before  the  one  was 
wholly  superseded  by  the  other — that,  therefore,  these  arches 
and  the  windows  were  of  coeval  date — but  no !  the  original 
xoof  of  the  aisle  (of  the  fifteenth  century)  conceals  a  range  of 
Norman  Corbels  supporting  the  water-table  of  the  nave  on  the 
external  side,  which,  prior  to  the  aisle,  wei«;  as  ornaments, 
visible  to  the  spectator. 

I  will  now  mention  an  irrefragable  proof,  that  the  side  aisles 
of  this  Church  were  built  subsequently  to  the  tower,  (which 
was  erected,  certainly,  about  1404,) — it  is  this — if,  prior  to 
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their  erection,  a  right  Kne  had  been  drawn  from  die  angle  of  the 
chantry  of  William  Swayne,  parallel  to  the  wall  of  the  nave,  it 
would  have  struck  against  the  wall  of  the  tower  jixndyf  exclusively 
6(  its  northern  buttresses)  would  have  included  withfan  it  so  much 
of  the  wall  thereof,  as  would  have  been  found  equal  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  present  wall  of  the  south  aisle.  In  proof  of  this  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  the  window  of  the  belfry  and  its  orig^al 
entrance  door,  both  now  stopped  up,  line  with  the  inner  face  of 
the  wall  of  the  aisle.  This  obstacle  to  the  plan  of  the  architect 
was,  therefore,  thus  judiciously  removed;  he  cut  away  the 
whole  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  buttresses,  that  there  might 
be  no  unsightly  projection  of  their  remains  within  the  Church, 
and,  of  their  portion  above  the  roof,  he  cut  them  down,  or,  ia 
Other  words,  reduced  their  thickness  from  their  top  to  half,  or 
more  than  half,  of  their  original  diameter,  in  order  to  lessen 
their  weight  upon  the  roof  of  the  aisle.  This  fact  is  visible,  on 
an  external  view,  to  the  inquiring  spectator. 

I  must  now  pass  a  few  remarks  on  the  assimilation  of  the 
panelled  ceilings,  and  of  the  windows  of  the  side  aisles,  4nd  tke 
chantries,  as  I  am  aware,  that  this  fact  will,  otherwise,  be  placed 
in  opposition  to  my  theory  as  to  the  progressive  rise  of  this 
curious  Church,  when,  indeed,  the  fact  itself  trulp  supports  my 
opinions.  If,  then,  I  reason  d  priori ,  I  should  say,  that  it  is 
less  probable,  that  the  architect  of  that  day  would  erect  the 
side  aisles,  and  then  replace  the  windows,  and  panelled  ceiling 
of  Swayne's  Chantry  to  correspond,  than  that  he  should  erect 
the  side  aisles  in  conformity  with  that  chantry  already  built, 
and  thus  save  both  trouble,  and  expense,  and  yet  produce  sn 
uniform  handsome  building — ^he  had  his  prototype  before  him, 
and  he  could  not  improve  on  it.  Now  the  ornamental  part  of 
the  ceiling  of  the  chantry  of  William  Swayne  pertains  to  hi§ 
(kmily  alone,  yet  the  like  panelled  ceilings  of  the  two  aisles  are 
studded  with  shields  of  various  arms,  which  are,  probably,  those 
of  the  benefactors  to  the  alterations.  The  windows,  again,  of 
the  chantry  just  spoken  of,  and  of  the  two  side  aisles,  are  alike 
of  the  architecture  of  the  fifteenth  century,  whilst  those  in  the 
clere- story,  or  upper  tier  of  the  nave,  inserted,  evidently,  wben 
the  aisles  were  erected,  are  most  plainly  of  the  later  style — ^that 
of  the  sixteenth  century — that  of  the  wide-spreading  Tudor 
Arch^  though  without  its  point. 

The  archetypes  of  the  windows,  and  of  the  panelled  ceOings, 
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of  the  ablesy  were,  I  doubt  not,  those  of  the  chantry  of  William 
Swayne;  and  the  benefactors  of  these  improvements  seem  to 
have  extended  their  liberality  around  the  Church  for  the  laud- 
able purpose  of  producing  uniformity  to  the  chantry  of  Robert 
Godmanstone,  where,  on  a  beam  of  the  panelled  ceiling,  may 
be  observed  the  arms,  of  the  Hungerford  and  other  families. 
The  ceiling  (more  ancient  than  that  of  Swayne's)  may,  also,  at 
that  time,  have  been  much  out  of  repair. 

To  close  this  architectural  discussion  I  now  advance  the 
opinion,  that  the  only  portions  of  this  Church,  which  I  can  re- 
cognise as  of  the  original  building,  are — the  arch,  dividing 
the  nave  from  the  chancel,  (which  is  formed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  those  of  the  coeval,  and  neighbouring.  Cathedral,  that 
is,  struck  on  the  base  line  of  an  equilateral  triangle,)  and  so 
much  of  the  walls  of  the  nave  and  the  chancel,  as  is  above  the 
summits  of  the  arches  and  beneath  the  line  of  the  capitals  in 
the  former,  and  the  base  of  the  windows  in  the  latter ;  and,  of 
course,  this  line  of  wall  must  be  understood  to  include  the 
shafts  between  the  windows  in  the  nave  surmounted  with  the 
shields,  and  capitals. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  explain  my  views  as  to  the 
progressive  advance  of  this  curious  Church  of  St.  Thomas  k 
Becket  from  its  original  to  its  present  state ;  and,  I  hope,  that 
I  have  succeeded  in  giving  that  explanation  to  those  of  my 
readers,  who,  perchaunce,  may  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject, 
in  comprehensive,  and  intelligible,  terms. 

Since  I  penned  the  foregoing  humble  dissertation  (if  dis- 
sertation it  may  be  yclept)  on  the  architecture  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Church,  I  have  reviewed  the  building  with  Mr. 
Osmond,  an  eminent  architect  of  Salisbury,  who  corroborated 
the  whole  of  my  opinions. 

Having  completed  my  observations  on  the  architecture  of 
this  interesting  Church,  (whither  the  worthy  John  Halle^  and 
his  amiable  family,  without  doubt,  did  customarily,  and  piously, 
resort,)  I  cannot  close  my  note  without  acquainting  you,  gentle 
reader,  with  a  singular  discovery,  which  has  been  lately  made, 
literally^  within  the  walls  of  the  sacred  edifice.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  Church  was  a  large  entrance  porch  surmounted  by 
a  room,  which  had  not  been  used  within  the  memory  of  man, 
and  the  access  to  which  was  by  a  staircase,  entered  from  within 
the  Church,  and  winding  through  its  wall.     In  this  room  was  a 
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fire-place,  and,  by  its  side,  was  discovered,  on  taking  down  the 
walls,  a  small  niche,  which  had  been  plastered  over.  In  this 
niche  were  found  five  crucibles,  of  which  the  one  pourtrayed  in 
the  accompanying  plate  is  the  largest.  I  immediately  recog^ 
nised  them  (when  I  viewed  them)  as  the  crucibles  of  some 
Alchymist--a  Rosicrucian,  who,  locked  within  the  walls  of  this 
sacred  edifice,  passed  his  solitary  hours  at  a  distance  from  the 
.business  of  life,  and,  unannoyed  e*en  by  the  hum  of  men. 

Apart  from  noise,  and  ceaseless  strife. 
He  sought  the  means  to  lengthen  life-^ 

he  assiduously,  and  perseveringly,  passed  his  time  in  vain  en- 
deavours to  counteract  the  silent,  but  resistless,  approaches  of 
old  age — to  connect  the  spring  of  youth  with  the  autumn  of 
declining  years — but  no  ! — he  toiled  in  vain ;  and,  at  length, 
perceiving,  that  his  smooth,  and  rosy,  visage  yielded  to  the 
furrows  of  time,  and  the  pallor  of  advancing  age — that  the 
serenity  of  his  mind,  too  oft,  was  discomposed  by  the  twinges 
of  rheumatism,  and  the  pains  of  gout — that  his  eyes  became 
dim,  and  that,  in  hearing,  he  heard  not  as  he  was  wont — in 
fact — that,  in  spite  of  Alchymy,  he  was — as  all  men  are- 
mortal  ;  he,  theii,  at  length,  allowed,  that  Horace  had  good 
cause  to  exclaim  to  his  friend  Posthumus-* 

"  Eheu  !  fugaces.,  Posthume !  Posthume ! 
Labuntur  anni :  nee  pietas  moram 
Rugis,  et  instanti  senectao 
Afii^ret,  indomiteque  mortL"* 

He  then — in  the  vexation  of  spirit,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  dis- 
appointment— walled  up  his  crucibles — folded  his  arms — and 
quietly,  and  piously,  awaited  the  universal  doom  of  nature. 

In  the  dark,  and  middle,  ages  the  Philosophers  of  the  day 
yielded  themselves  to  the  most  subtle  researches ;  and,  in  the 

*  The  above  lines  are  thus  elegantly  translated  by  Francis :— . 
**  Aow  swiftly  glide  our  fl3ring  years  ! 

Alas  !  nor  piety,  nor  tears 

Can  stop  the  fleeting  day ; 
Deep*furrow*d  wrinkles,  posting  age. 
And  death*8  unconquerable  rage. 

Are  strangers  to  delay.**  * 

«  '*  Poetical  Translation  of  the  Works  of  Horace.'*    Book  11.  Ode  14, 

3o 
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ardency  of  their  tniods,  they  sought  for  end3/vhich  are  in^ 
'possible  to  be  attained — for  discoveries,  impossible  to  be  made 
under  the  keenest  research,  and  the  most  indefatigable  attention 
of  mortal  man.  The  science  of  such  researches  was  denomi^ 
nated  Alchymy.  I  shall  refrain  from  entering  into  the  question 
•of  the  etymology  of  this  word,  as  it  is  very  doubtful,  and  would 
■be  of  interest  but  to  the  few.  Some,  however,  consider  it  to  be 
in  part  compounded  from  the  Arabic  Lapguage,  as,  say  they, 
is  shown  from  the  particle  al,  if  this  be  true,  then  we  may 
presume,  that  the  sciences  of  alchymy,  astronomy,  astrology, 
&c.,  to  which  I  may  add  the  art  of  magic,  sprang,  primarily, 
from  the  East ;  and  this,  I  do  think,  is  most  probable.  The 
witty  Butler,  in  his  "  Hudibras,"  (Part  ii.  Canto  3,)  satirises 
the  celebrated  Lilly,  the  astrologer,  and  prophetic  almanac- 
maker,  (at  that  time  living,)  under  the  character  of  Sidrophel '; 
and,  in  the  conference  between  him  and  Hudibras,  he  makes 
the  former  say — 

t  '*  As  for  the  Rosicross  Philosophers, 

Whom  you  will  have  to  be  but  sorcerers. 

What  they  pretend  to  is  no  more 

Than  Trismegistus  did  before, 

Pythagoras,  old  Zoroaster, 

And  Apollonius,  their  master ; 

To  whom  they  do  confeiw  they  owe  * 

All  that  they  do,  and  all  they  know/' 

The  science  of  Alchymy — the  endless  toil,  and  chase,  after 
that,  which  could  never  be  arrived  at,  has  proved  the  ruin  of 
many  a  wise  fool.'    Harris,  the  author  of  the  **  Lexicon  Tech- 
nicum,  or  an  Universal  English  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences," 
when  describing  the  alchymist,  thus  adds :  "  This  Study  of 
Alchymy  hath  been  rightly  defined  to  be,  *  Ars  sine  Arte,  cujns 
principium  est  mentiri,  medium  laborare,  &  finis  mendicare  :  *  * 
'  that  is,  *  An  Art  without  an  Art,  which  begins  with  Lying,  is 
continued  with  Toil  and  Labour,  and,  at  last,  ends  in  Beg- 
gary.'   And  so  poor  Penotus  found  it,  who,  after  he  had  spent 
his  whole  Life  and  Fortune  in  this  vain  Study,  died  at  last  in 
an  Almshouse  at  Yverden,  in  Switzerland ;  and  used  to  say, 
he  would  recommend  the  Study  of  Alchymy  to  a  mortal  Enemy, 
whom  he  did  not  dare  openly  to  attack." 

•  This  terse,  and  correct,  description  of  Alchymy ^«/  came,  as  I  believe, 
from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  French  Chymisti  Lemery.— E.  D. 
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Cbaucer,  in  the  *'  ChanoDes  YemannesTale''  and  Ben  Jon* 
son,  in  tlie  Comedy  of  "  The  Alchymist''  have  finely  satirised 
these  reigning  follies  of  their  respective  times. 

The  Philosopher's  Stone  and  the  Elixir  Vitee  were  the  great, 
objects  sought  to  be  dbcovered  by  the  adepts  in  the  vain  science 
of  Alchymy.    The  first  was  a  powder  prepared  with  surpassing 
care  and  attention ,  and  requiring  for  its  production  a  lengthened 
period  of  time ;  and  it  was  then  to  be  thrown  (or,  in  the  alchy- 
mical  term,  projected)  on  other  baser  metals,  &c.,  which  it  was 
expected  to  turn  into  gold.     The  other  was  a  liquid,  by  the 
drinking  of  which  an  extreme  long  life  was  sought  to  be  ob^ 
jtained,    accompanied    with  freedom  from  pain,  and   disease. 
Indeed,  these  Philosophers  expected  to  attain  to  not  merely  a 
green  old    age,  but  almost  to  insure  perpetual  youth.    The 
famous  Friar  Bacon,  in  his  *'  Opus  Major,"  speaks  confidently 
of  the  power  to  reach  to  these  great  objects  of  science ;  and  the 
celebrated  Raymond  Lully,  who  lived  in  the  same  age,  the 
thirteenth  century,  is  ss^id  to  have  practised  these  arts — indeed 
.to  have  boasted  confidently  of  his  success  in  the  discovery  of 
the  Philosopher's  Stone.     Paracelsus  vaunted,  *'  that  he  could, 
by  his  Remedies,  keep  a  Man  alive  for  several  Ages,  whereas 
he  himself  died,  when  but  48  years  old,  in  1641,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Hospital  of  St,  Sebastian,  at  Saltzburgh,  where  may  be 
seen  his  Epitaph."* 

*  Although  we  may  justly  consider  these  futile  schemes  as  the 
abortive  follies  of  wisdom ;  yet  it  must  be  conceded,  that,  in 
many  other  respects,  the  art  of  chymistry  is  under  deep  obliga*^ 
tions  to  the  Philosophers  of  those  early  ages. 

In  these  later  days  it  may  excite  surprise  in  tliose,  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  historic  fact,  when  I  state,  that  even  Princes 
did,  in  the  middle-ages,  favour,  and  encourage,  the  science  of 
alchymy.  It  is  very  true,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry,  the 
Fourth,  A.  D.  1403,  a  law  was  ordained  against  the  pursuits  of 
alchymists ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  those  g^eat  Kings,  Ed* 
ward,  the  First,  and  Edward,  the  Third,  believed  in  the  reality 
of  their  arts.  The  celebrated  Raymond  Lully  came  into  Eng- 
land on  the  urgent  application  of  Edward,  the  First,  and  the 
alchymists  were  by  Edward,  the  Third,  most  arbitrarily  im- 
pressed into  his  service,  as  appears  by  the  following  proclama- 
tion, as  cited  by  Henry,  in  his  '*  Hisiory  of  Britain,"  Vol.  viii. 

•  CalU«r'»  ••  Dictionary."    Art.  ••  Paracelsus." 
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p.  203,  from  Rymer*s  "  Foedera,"  torn.  4,  p,  384  t— "  Koo^  all 
men,  that  we  have  been  assured,  thiat  John  Rows  and  Mr; 
'William  de  Dal  by  know  how  to  make  silver  by  the  art  of 
alchymy ;  that  they  have  made  it  in  former  times,  and  still 
continue  to  make  it ;  and  considering,  that  these  men  by  their 
art,  and  by  making  that  precious  metal,  may  be  profitable  to 
us,  and  to  our  kingdom,  we  have  commanded  our  well-beloved 
Thomas  Gary  to  apprehend  the  aforesaid  John  and  William, 
wherever  they  can  be  found,  within  liberties  or  without,  and 
bring  them  to  us,  together  with  all  the  instruments  of  their  art, 
under  safe  and  sure  custody." 

In  the  posterior  reign  of  Henry,  tlie  Sixth,  we  also  find, 
tliat  the  higher  ranks  of  life  believed  in,  and  encouraged,  the 
arts  of  alchymy.      •*  In  that  reign"  (says  Henry)  "  we  find 
many  protections  given  to  different  alchymists  to  secure  them 
from  the  penalty  in  an  act  of  parliament  made  A.  D.  1403,  and 
from  the  fury  of  the  people,  who  believed  that  they  were  assisted 
in  their  operations  by  infernal  spirits.     As  these  royal  protec- 
tions contain  the  sentiments  entertained  by  that  king  and  his 
ministers,  on  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  insert  here 
a  translation  of  the  most  material  part  of  one  of  them.     '  An<^ 
cient  sages  and  most  famous  philosophers  have  taught,  in  their 
books  and  writings,  under  figures,  and  emblems,  that  many 
notable  and  most  glorious  medicines  may  be  extracted  from 
wine,  precious  stones,  oils,  vegetables,  animals,  metals,  and 
semi-metals ;  and  particularly  a  certain  most  precious  medicine, 
which  some  philosophers  have  named  the  Mother  and  Queen  of 
Medicines,  some  the  Inestimable  Glory,  others  the  Quintessence^ 
others  the  Philosopher's  Stone,  and  others  the  Elixir  of  Life. 
The  virtue  of  this  medicine  is  so  admirable  and  efficacious,  that 
it  cures  all  curable  diseases  with  ease,  ptolongs  human  life  to 
its  utmost  term,  and  wonderfully  preserves  man  in  health  and 
strength  of  body,  and  in  the  full  possession  of  his  memory,  and 
of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  his  mind.     It  heals  all  curable 
wounds  without  difficulty,  is  a  most  sovereign  antidote  against 
all  poisons,  and  is  capable  of  procuring  to  us  and  our  kingdom 
other  great  advantages,   such  as  the  transmutation  of  other 
metals  into  real  and  fine  gold  and  silver. 

"  *  We  frequently  revolve  in  our  mind,  by  long  and  serious 
meditation,  how  delectable,  and  profitable  it  would  be  to  us 
and  our  dominions,  if  this  precious  medicine  could  be  discovered 
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by  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  labours  of  learned  men ;  and 
also  how  that  few  or  none,  in  former  times,  have  attained  to 
the  true  method  of  making  this  most  glorious  medicine,  partly 
owing  to  the  difficulties  attending  the  operation,  but  chiefly 
because  the  most  learned  men  have  been,  and  still  are  discou* 
raged  and  deterred  from  the  undertaking,  by  the  fear  of  in<* 
curring  the  penalties  in  a  certain  law  made  in  the  reign  of 
our  gprandfather  Henry  IV.  against  alchymists. 

**  '  Wherefore  it  seems  right  and  expedient  to  us  to  provide, 
select,  and  appoint  certain  ingenious  men  sufficiently  skilled  in 
the  natural  sciences,  well  inclined  and  disposed  to  attempt  the 
discovery  of  the  foresaid  medicine,  who  fear  God,  love  truths 
and  hate  all  deceitful,  fallacious,  metallic  tinctures;  and  by 
our  authority  and  prerogative  royal  to  provide  sufficiently  for 
the  quiet,  safety,  and  indemnity  of  these  men,  that  they  may 
not  be  disturbed  or  injured  in  their  persons  or  goods,  while  they 
are  are  engaged  in  this  work,  or  after  they  have  finished  their 
labours. 

**  *•  We,  therefore,  confiding  in  the  fidelity,  circumspection, 
profound  learning,  and  extraordinary  skill  in  the  natural  sci'^ 
enccs,  of  these  famous  men,  John  Fauceby,  John  Kirkeby,  and 
John  Rayny,  elect,  assign,  nominate,  and  license  all  and  each 
of  them,  and  of  our  certain  knowledge,  and  by  our  authority 
and  prerogative  royal,  we,  by  these  presents,  grant  to  all  and 
each  of  them,  liberty,  warrant,  power,  and  authority,  to  inquire, 
investigate,  begin,  prosecute,  and  perfect  the  foresaid  medicine, 
according  to  their  own  discretion  and  the  precepts  of  ancient 
sages,  as  also  to  transubstantiate  other  metals  into  true  gold 
and  silver ;  the  above  statute,  or  any  other  statute,  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Further,  we  hereby  take  the  said  John, 
John,  and  John,  with  all  their  servants  and  assistants,  into  our 
special  tuition  and  protection.'  *  This  curious  commission  was 
confirmed  by  parliament,  3 1st  May  A.D.  1456."  f 

About  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  these  alchymical 
philosophers  formed  themselves  into  a  fraternity  called  the  Rosi- 
crucians.  To  these  Butler  refers  in  the  previous  quotation  from 
Hudibras.  They  were,  it  is  said,  a  kind  of  Freemasons,  binding 
themselves  together  by  oaths,  and  secrets.  They  aspired  to 
universality  of  knowledge,  and,  particularly,  addicted  themselves 

*  Rjrm.  FcmI.,  torn.  U,  p.  379. 

t  finry't  *«  Hiiiory  of  Britain,*' voL  X.  ^  198. 
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to  alqhjrmy-U-to  the  highest  branches  of  chymistry,  seeking  thd 
discovery  of  things  impossible  to  be  discovered,  and  frequently 
tuining  themselves  in  the  researches  for  that,  which,  if  obtained^ 
would  have  destroyed  their  happiness  (if  not  already  lost) — end-* 
less  richesy  and  almost  endless  lives.  Of  the  one  they  would  have 
been  surfeited  with,  a  plethora,  and  from  the  other  they  would 
bave  begged  a  kind  Providence  to  have  released  them.     There 
have  been  different  hypotheses  as  to  the  name  of  this  singula! 
fraternity — some  say,  that  the  name  of  their  chief  was  Christian 
Rosencruz/  a  German  Gentleman — others  assert,  that  the  ap-< 
pellative  was  derived  from  the  two  Latin  Words,  Rosa,  a  rose, 
^nd  Crux,  a  cross — and  there  are  those,  who  maintain,  that 
the  Rosicrucians  pretended  to  greater  antiquity  than  they  could 
prove,  and  that  the  world  knew  nothing  of  these  extraordinary 
beings,  till  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  Paracelsists  (the 
disciples  of  Paracelsus)   formed  themselves  into  a  fraternity 
called  Rosicrucians,  and  that  they  so  denominated  themselves 
in  compliment  to  Luther,  whose  arms  were — a  cross  on  a  rosei 
On  the  other  hand,  Maclaine,  the  Commentator  on  Mosheiih,  is 
of  a  different  opinion — he  says,  that  Rosicrucian  **  is  not  comr 
pounded,  as  many  imagine,  of  the  two  words  rosa,  and  crux^ 
which  signify  rose  and  cross,  but  of  the  latter  of  these  words» 
and  the  Latin  word,  ros,  which  signifies  dew.    Of  all  natural 

.  *  In  No.  379  of  the  **  Spectator  **  the  following  story  is  told  of  this  Rosens 
cruz,  or  Rosicrucius : — ^*  A  certain  person  having  occasion  to  dig  somewhat 
deep  in  the  ground,  where  this  philosopher  lay  interred,  met  with  a  small 
door  having  a  wall  on  each  side  of  it.  His  Curiosity,  and  the  hopes  of 
finding  some  hidden  treasure,  soon  prompted  him  to  force  open  the  door. 
He  was  immediately  surprised  hy  a  sudden  hlaze  of  light,  and  discovered 
a  very  fair  vault.  At  the  upper  end  of  it  was  a  statue  of  a  man  in  armour 
fitting  by  a  table,  and  leaning  on  his  left  arm.  He  held  a  truncheon  in 
his  right  hand,  and  had  a  lamp  burning  before  him.  The  Man  had  no 
sooner  set  one  foot  within  the  vault,  than  the  statue  erected  itself  from  itf 
leaning  posture,  stood  bolt  upright,  and  upon  the  fellow^s  advancing  ano- 
ther step,  lifted  up  the  truncheon  in  his  right  hand.  The  Man  still  ven- 
tured a  third  step,  when  the  statue,  with  a  furious  blow,  broke  the  lamp 
into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  left  his  guest  in  a  sudden  darkness. 

**  Upon  the  report  of  this  adventure,  the  country  people  soon  cam^ 
with  lights  to  the  sepulchre,  and  discovered,  that  the  statue,  'nhich  was 
made  of  brass,  was  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  clock-work ;  that  the 
floor  of  the  vault  was  all  loose,  and  underlaid  with  several  springs,  whicht 
upon  any  man*s  enteiing,  naturally  produced  that  which  had  happened.     ^ 

*'  Boncrucius,  say  his  disciples,  made  use  of  this  method,  to  show  the 
world,  that  he  had  re-invented  the  ever-burning  lamp  of  the  ancients,  tho* 
he  was  resolved  no  one  should  reap  any  advantage  from  the  discovery.** 
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bod  ties  dew  is  the  most  powerful  dissolvent  of  gold.  The  cross  f 
in  the  chemical  style,  is  equivalent  to  light ;  because  the  figure 
of  the  cross  +  exhibits,  at  the  same  time,  the  three  letters  of 
which  lux,  i.e.  light y  is  compounded.  Now  lux  is  called  by 
this  sect  the  seed  or  menstruum  of  the  red  dragon  ;  or  in  other 
words,  that  gross,  and  corporeal  light,  which,  when  properly 
digested,  and  modified,  produces  gold.  From  all  this  it  follows," 
if  this  etymology  be  admitted,  **  that  a  Rosicrucian  Philosopher 
is  one,  who,  by  the  intervention,  and  assistance,  of  the  dew» 
seeks  for  light,  or,  in  other  words,  the  substance  called  the 
Philosopher's  Stone."  • 

I  must  confess,  gentle  reader,  that  I  do  not  readily  accede 
to  either  of  these  hypotheses  as  to  the  origin  of  the  word  Rosi* 
crucian  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  will  not  attack  the  deductions 
of  others  without  at  least  an  endeavour  to  replace  them  by  an 
hypothesis  of  my  own  concoction.  It  does  appear,  then,  to 
jne,  that  gold  and  dew  formed  the  basis  of  the  most  important 
schemes  of  tliese  wild  philosophers ;  and,  therefore,  why  may 
not  they  have  thus  denominated  themselves  Rosicrucians  frocgi 
the  compound  words,  ros,  dew,  and  x/V^aoq^  gold  ?  it  will  here 
be  said,  that  I  have  no  right  to  form  such  a  compound — that 
the  union  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  such  an  anomaly,  that  it  is  nof 
•to  be  found.  Truly  I  know  not  why  such  an  union  may  not  be^ 
and  the  more  strange,  and  mystic  it  be,  the  more  pleasing — to 
the  Rosicrucian.     I  shall  then  be  reminded  of  the  absence  of 

m 

jone  letter,  and  the  interchange  of  others — what  then? — so 
sportive  are  tlie  laws  of  etymology,  that  I  have  known  many 
well-founded  derivations  based  on  far  greater  discrepancies, 

I  did  mean  here  to  have  dismissed  my  observations  on  the 
^etymology  of  the  word  Rosicrucian,  but — I  cannot.  It  ha3 
just  occurred  to  me,  gentle  reader,  to  ask  my  opponent  to  show 
•to  roe  the  connexion  between  the  Rosicrucian — and  the  Rosa 
and  Crux,  the  rose  and  cross  ?  where  does  exist  the  affinity  in 
the  slightest  degree  ? — but  I  will  tell  hirriy  that  there  is  th^ 
strongest — the  closest  connexion  between  the  agent  and  his 
instruments — between  the  Rosicrucian,  and  the  ros  and  xff^ni 
-—the  dew  and  the  gold^  through  the  media  of  which  he  trusted 
to  prolong  his  life,  e'en  till  he  were  tired  of  it.  Neither  will  I 
close  my  argument  here.  Let  my  adversary  think  as  he  may, 
he  cannot  deny,  that  there  is  a  close  alliance  between  the 

*  M(Mheim*s  <«  EoclesiMicsl  History,**  Vol.  V.  p.  78.    Note. 
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Rosicruciany-and  his  crucible — the  necessary  instrument  of  htt 
ardent  experiments.  Whence,  then,  I  ask,  will  he  derive  the 
word  crucible?  My  old  friend,  Minshieu,  passes  it  unnoticed— • 
Bailey,  also,  mentions  it  not — Johnson  says,  that  it  is  derived 
from  ''  Crucibulum,  low  Latin*' — ^but,  on  looking  into  the  ^'Ga- 
zophylacium  Anglicanum,"  I  find,  that  I  am  not  without  a 
supporter  of  my  opinions.  In  that  work  thus  stands  the  de* 
finition  of  the  word :  ''  Crucible,  Lat.*  Barb.  Crucibulum  k 
Cruciando,  q.  d.  a  chymical  vessel,  wherein  metals  are  melted 
and  purified.  Dr.  Th.  H.  draws  it  from  the  Gr.  ;q^cvov  Pa^Xtw, 
because  gold  is  cast  into  it."  What,  then,  I  ask,  is  more  na- 
tural, than  that  the  earliest  alchymists  should  name  the  chief 
Instrument  of  their  art  from  the  chief  ingredient  of  their  expe« 
riraental  processes  as  connected  with  that  instrument  ? 

I  have  not  yet  done  with  my  opponent.  He  holds,  that  I 
am  wrong  in  my  derivation  of  the  word  Rosicrucian  from  the 
circumstance,  that  xs^^>  ^old,  presents  to  us  in  its  orthography 
the  letter  chi,  and  that,  therefore,  the  word  should  be  Rosi- 
chrucian ;  but,  fesHna  lenie,  my  good  friend,  this  is  a  slender 
argument — etymology,  and  etymologists  are  not  to  be  fettered 
with  the  threads  of  the  spider's  web — with  them,  the  omission 
of  one  letter,  or  the  addition  of  another,  is  of  little  importance 
—the  Scottish  Word  Kirk  and  the  Anglican  Word  Church  are 
alike  derived  through  the  Saxon  Tongue  from  the  Greek  Word 
Kv^ioum — thus  interchangeable  in  other  languages  are  the  Chi 
and  the  Kappa  of  the  Greeks.  Thus,  also,  my  literary  adver* 
sary  may  object  to  the  last  of  the  letters  c  in  the  word  Rosi- 
crucian as  derived  from  the  Greek  Word  x/P^^o^,  but  it  may  be 
said  in  answer,  that,  in  derived  words,  the  Greek  Sigma  is  not 
imfrequently  replaced  by  the  English  soft  c.  I  say  no  more-^ 
as  to  the  derivation  of  the  word  Rosicrucian  no  stress  need  be 
— can  be  laid  on  the  arguments  deduced  from  the  absence,  or 
the  presence,  of  one  or  two  individual  letters — ^the  vexata 
quesHo  cannot  be  settled  by  such  carping  criticism ;  but  I  lean^ 
with  my  etymology,  on  the  powerfully  supporting  pillars  of  the 
inseparable  alliance  between  the  Rosicrucian  and  his  Crucible 
— the  agent,  and  his  instrument  of  agency — of  the  close  con^ 
nexion  between  the  Rosicrucian  and  the  media,  through  which 
he  sought  to  efiect  the  purpose  of  his  golden  experiment— his 
roSf  and  his  XSP^^ — ^^^  devr^  and  his  gold ;  whilst  I  must 
cry,  avast!  (in  this  instance)  to  the  Rose  I  and  to  the  Cross ! 
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uith  whijch  the  Rosicrucian  has  (in  his  alchymical  researches) 
nought  to  do. 

.  Having  said  thus  much  on  the  questioned  derivation  of  the 
word  Rosicrucian,  which  I  have  at  length  rendered,  as  I  hope, 
apparent,  let  us  pass  on  to  other,  and  more  interesting,  points. 

From  the  small  size  of  the  crucibles,  gentle  reader,  it  did 
suggest  itself  to  me,  that  they  were  not  employed  in  the  art  of 
producing  the  philosopher's  stone — in  the  art  of  making  gold, 
but  that  the  owners  thereof  did  use  them  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  that  inestimable  liquid  yclepcd  *'  The  Elixir  Vitce,"  and 
sometimes,  I  believe,  also  called  "  Aurum  Potabile*' — a  liquid, 
that  would  make  old  men  young,  and  prevent  young  men  from 
becoming  old — and  would  ensure  to  its  happy  possessor  free- 
dom from  pain,  and  disease,  and  a  comparative  immortality. 

Elias  Ashmole,  the  dupe  of  all  this  quackery,  well  stored 
the  library  of  the  Museum  founded  by  him,  and  bearing  his 
name,  at  Oxford,  with  the  works  of  the  Alchymists;  but,  I 
believe,  there  is  not  there  to  be  found  a  good,  and  feasible,  re- 
ceipt for  making  either  the  Philosopher's  Stone,  or  the  Elixir 
Vita? ;  nor,  indeed,  could  it  be  expected — such  endeavours  are 
fruitless — such  schemes  are  impossibiiia  in  s€y  and  must  ever 
torture  their  professors  with  the  tantalising  hope — with  the  wish 
always  to  be  entertained,  but  never  to  be  gratified.  Indeed, 
were  it  possible,  that  such  schemes  could  ever  have  been  sub- 
stantiated by  actual  discovery,  yet  should  7ve  have  never  been 
the  wiser,  as  the  Rosicrucians  were  always  the  most  selfish  of 
mankind — not  one  of  them  would  ever  have  imparted  the  great 
secret — he  would,  during  his  life,  have  held  it  immured  within 
his  own  breast ;  and,  at  his  death,  it  would  have  been  buried 
with  him,  after  having,  perhaps,  yielded  to  posterity  the  asser- 
tion of  the  fact,  that  he  had  discovered  that,  which  others  had 
so  long,  and  so  ardently,  sought — nay — he  would,  perhaps, 
have  pretended  to  disclose  the  ways,  and  means,  of  his  alchy- 
mical processes ;  but,  gentle  reader,  rest  you  assured,  that  he 
would  have  so  enveloped  the  details  thereof  with  mists — with 
such  mystic,  and  subtle,  descriptions,  as  would  have  veiled  their 
knowledge,  and  rendered  them  inscrutable  to  the  deepest,  and 
earnest,  inquiries  of  mortal  man.  In  the  times  of  those  learned 
fooleries  it  was  usual  for  the  disciple  to  call  his  instructor  by 
the  appellation  of  Father ;  as  we  thus  learn  from  the  '^  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica:"  **  He"  (Ashmole)  **  was  brought  to  have 

3p 
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work  Plantations  of  the  Ancients  Artificially ,  NatmaUy,  Mys- 
tically considered."  l5hno.  1658.    This  tract  was  puUisiied  in 
the  same  volume  with  another,  equally  interesting,  under  the 
title  of  "  Hydriotaphia  or  Ume-buriall."    Brown,  in  his  pleas- 
ing, and  learned,  tract,  takes  his  range  throughout  nature,  and 
finds  the  guincundal  order  every  where  to  prevail.     He  then 
examines  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  ordinances  of  man,  and 
he  here  also  developes,  that,  on  all  occasions,  five  is  a  number 
so  continually  referred  to,  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  result 
of  accident,  but  must  have  first  prevailed  in  the  original  coun- 
cils, and  mind,  of  the  Supreme,  and  then  have  been  adopted  by 
man  as  a  mystic  number.     Assured  by  these  reflections  I  then 
conceived,  that  the  crucibles,  yive  in  number,  formed  a  complete 
and  united  set — that  they  were,  probably,  of  graduated  size — 
that  the  dew  was  successively,  and  mystically,  exposed  in  each, 
from  the  largest  to  the  smallest,  to  the  influence  of  a  certain 
heat — and  that,  in  each,  it  underwent  the  process  of  evaporation 
to  a  certain  point — and  (the  lighter  particles  being  thus  driven 
off")  the  concentrated  dew — the  residuum  in  the  Jifth  crucible 
became  the  fifth  essence — the  quinta  essentia — the  quintessence; 
and,  as  such  alone,  fit  to  be  drank  in  union  with  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  gold,  in  itself  the  purest  of  all  metals,  but  yet  ren- 
dered still  more  pure  by  the  like  fiery  ordeal.*    Their  combined 
influence,  if  properly  prepared,  was,  doubtlessly,  such  in  the 
opinion  of  these  infatuated  men,  that,  by  the  drinking  thereof, 
this  potent  liquid  would  pervade  the  whole  of  the  human  frame, 
and  visit  its  every  corner — that  it  would  find  its  way  e'en  to  the 
marrow — that  it  would  insinuate  itself  throughout  every  pore, 
and  every  joint,  and  give  them  suppleness  and  vigour — that  it 
would  impart  the  bloom  of  health,  and  never-failing  strength — 
that  it  would  almost  confer  immortality  on  men — at  least,  that 
it  would  lengthen  human  life,  until  satiated,  and  tired,  with  its 
cloying  delights,  they  would,  voluntarily,  let  slip  the  cable, 
which  tied  them  to  the  world — would  cease  to  partake  of  the 
exhilarating,  and  vivifying,  Elixir,  prepared,  as  they  were,  to 
partake  of  the  joys,  and  the  happiness,  of  the  Heaven  of  Hea- 
vens— even  of  that  of  the  Jifth  Heaven. 

With  these  strong  impressions  on  my  mind  as  to  the  use, 
and  the  graduated  size,  of  this  interesting  set  of  small  alchy- 

*  **  The  words  of  the  Lord  are  pure  words;  even  as  the  silver,  which 
from  the  earth  is  tried,  and  purified  seven  times  in  the  fire."  (Ps.  xii.  7>) 
Ma\  we  not  from  hence  conclude,  that  the  Hebrews  were  Alchymists  ? 
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mical  crucibles,  I  again  reviewed  them,  when  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  not  only  to  find,  that  they  were  of  graduated  size,  but 
that,  at  the  bottom  of  the  smallest  of  them,  there  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sediment  of  molten  gold.  By  subsequent 
references  to  alchymical  treatises  I  am  most  amply  confirmed 
in  my  theory,  that  the  Elixir  Vitee  was  called  The  Quintessence^ 
as  the  following  quotation  will  demonstrate  : 

^^  And  yet  a  way  there  ys  most  excellent, 
Belongyng  unto  another  workyng ; 
A  water  we  make  most  redolent. 
All  bodys  to  oyle  wherwyth  we  br3mg, 
With  which  one  medcy n  we  make  flojrng ;  * 
A  Quyntessens  thys  water  we  call. 
In  man  whyche  helyth  dysesses  alL''t 

Thus  have  we,  most  satisfactorily,  the  appellative  quint- 
essence  annexed  by  the  alchymical  authors  to  the  water  '^  in 
man  whyche  helyth  dysesses  all" — in  other  words — to  the 
Elixir  Vita, 

Thus,  as  I  hope,  have  I  demonstrated  the  origin,  and  the 
use,  of  these  interesting,  and  small,  crucibles.  I  will  now  en- 
deavour to  show  to  whom  they  belonged. 

You  may  have  borne  in  memory,  gentle  reader,  that,  in  the 
course  of  these  remarks,  I  spoke  of  Thomas  Chamock  as  one  of 
these  visionary  alchymists.  This  man  was  born  at  Feversham, 
(or,  as  some  say,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,)  in  the  County  of  Kent, 
in  the  year  1526.  He  was  most  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
selfish,  but  interesting,  art  of  Alchymy,  and  triivelled  all  over 
England  in  quest  of  its  great  secrets.  Antony  a  Wood  gives 
us  some  account  of  the  mystic  practice,  and  writings,  of  this 
sublime  madman,  for  I  know  not  what  else  to  call  him.  '^  He 
became  known"  (says  he)  '^  to  Mr.  James  S,  a  spiritual  Man 
living  in  the  Close  at  Salisbury,  who,  being  a  noted  Chymist, 
he  entertained  Chamock  to  be  his  Operator.     In  1554,  he  ob- 

*  Is  is  difficult  to  say,  what  is  the  meaning  of  thU  word.  In  my  opinion 
it  means  flowing.  There  is  no  error  in  the  transcript,  which  is  taken  from 
a  well'printed  work.  It  seems  to  me,  at  all  events,  to  refer  to  the  word 
**  medcyn "  as  to  another  ingredient,  which  I  consider  to  have  been  the 
liquified  gold,  and  that  b<^  united,  and  similarly  purified,  bore  the  name  of 
qwntes$en(x. 

f  **  *  The  compound  of  Alchjmnie,*  a  most  excellent,  learned,  and  worthy 
worke,  written  by  Sir  George  Ripley,  Chanon  of  Bridlington  in  Vorkshire, 
containiDg  twelve  gates.*'    Ashmole. 
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tained  tlie  Secret  from  his  said  Master  (James  S.)  who,  dying 
about  that  time,  left  him  Inheritor  of  it,  but  lost  it  by  firing  his 
Tabernacle  on  New-Year's-Day  at  Noon,  A.D.  1555.     Soon 
after  he  learned  the  Secret  again,  but  not  of  William  Byrd, 
sometime  Prior  of  Bath^  who  had  bestowed  a  great  deal  of 
Pains  and  Money  to  obtain  it,  but  of  another,  because  Byrd 
had  been  dead  several  years  before.     Whereupon   Chamock 
began  a- new  with  the  help  of  a  Servant,  and  again  by  himself 
alone :   in  which  Work  continuing  nine  Months,  which  was 
within  a  Month  of  his  reckoning,  the  Crows  Head  began  to 
appear  black  ;  but  a  war  being  proclaimed  against  the  French, 
A.D.  1557,  and  he  thereupon,  by  the  Malice  of  a  Gentleman 
(who  was  his  Neighbour)  prest  for  a  Soldier,  his  Operations 
were  frustrated,  and   all  cast  aside."     Antony  k  Wood  then 
proceeds  to  give,  at  some  length,  an  account  of  the  writings  of 
this  Thomas  Charnock,  some  of  which  were  in  verse,  and  others 
with  quaint  titles.     He  closes  his  account  of  him  by  saying, 
"  This  Rosicrucian  Charnock  paid  his  last  debt  to  Nature  in 
his  House  at  Comadge,  and  was  buried  within  the  Precincts  of 
the  Church  at  Otterhampton  near  to  Bridgewater,  the  2 1st  of 
April,  1581."* 

I  must  here  beg  leave  to  introduce,  also,  the  following  brief 
account  of  Charnock  by  the  quaint  Tom  Fuller,  who  has  in- 
cluded him  amongst  the  **  Worthies  of  England  :"  **  Thomas 
Charnock"  (says  he)  "  was  born  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  in  this 
County,"  (Kent,)  **  as  by  his  own  words  doth  appear. f  He 
discovereth  in  himself  a  modest  Pride ;  modest,  stiiing  himself 
(and  truly  enough)  the  unlettered  Scholar;  Pride,  thus  im- 
moderately boasting  of  his  Book  discovering  the  mysteries  of 
the  Philosopher's  Stone  : 

'  For  satisfying  the  minds  of  the  Students  in  this  Art^ 
Then  thou  art  worthy  as  many  Books  as  will  lie  in  a  Cart.' 

"  However,  herein  he  is  to  be  commended,  that  he  ingenuously 
confessetli  the  persons  (viz.  William  Byrd,J  Prior  of  Batti,  and 
Sir  James,  a  Priest  of  Sarisbury,)  who  imparted  their  skill  unto 
him. 

"  This  Charnock,  in  the  pursuance  of  the  said  Stone  (which 

*  "  Athens  Oxoniensen,**  Vol.  ii.  p.  65&    Edit.  1731. 

t  *'  In  his  Breviary,"  p.  298. 

t  Fuller  seems  to  err  u  to  thit  perton.^£.  D. 
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80  many  do  touch,  few  catch,  and  none  keep)  met  with  two  very 
sad  disasters.  One  on  New  Year's  Day  (the  Omen  worse  than 
the  Accident)  Anno  1655,  when  his  work  unhappily  fell  on 
fire.  The  other,  two  years  after,  when  a  Gentleman,  long 
owing  him  a  grudge,  paid  him  to  purpose,  and  pressed  him  a 
Souldier  for  the  relieving  of  Calice.  Whence  we  observe  two 
things^  First,  that  this  Charnock  was  no  man  of  estate,  seeing 
seldom,  if  ever,  a  Subsidy-man  is  pressed  for  a  Souldier.  Se- 
condly, that,  though  he  practised  Surgery,  yet  he  was  not  free 
of  that  Society,  who,  by  the  Statute  32  Hen.  Vlll.,  are  exempted 
from  bearing  armour.  But  the  spight  of  the  spigkt  was,  that 
this  was  done  within  a  Month  (according  to  his  own  computa- 
tion, which  none  can  confute)  of  the  time,  wherein  certainly  he 
had  been  made  master  of  so  great  a  treasure.  Such  miscar- 
riages, frequent  in  this  kind,  the  Friends  of  this  Art  impute  to 
the  envy  of  evil  Spirits  maligning  mankind  so  much  happinesse ; 
the  Foes  thereof  conceive,  that  Chymists  pretend  (yea,  some- 
times cause)  such  casualties  to  save  their  credits  thereby.  He 
was  fifty  years  old  Anno  1574 ;  and  the  time  of  his  death  is 
unknown." 

Charnock,  as  I  have  before  observed,  wrote  in  verse ;  and 
his  alchymical  poems  are  included  amongst  a  number  of  tracts 
of  a  similar  nature,  which  were  collected  by  Elias  Ashmole, 
(the  Founder  of  the  Museum  at  Oxford,)  who  was  devoted  to 
these  mysterious  sciences,  and  printed  by  him  in  one  volume, 
under  the  title  of  **  Theatrum  Chymicum  Britannicum."  In 
his  **  iEnigma  Alcliymise"'  this  visionary  speculator  saith  thus : 

"  I  could  never  finde  no  man  but  one, 
Which  could  teach  me  the  secrets  of  our  Stone^ 
And  that  was  a  Priest  in  the  Close  of  Salisberie : 
God  rest  his  sowl  in  Heaven  full  merrie." 

To  the  above  lines  Ashmole  appends  this  note  :  '^  Thomas 
Charnock,  the  author  of  the  Breviary  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
had  the  happiness  to  have  two  masters,  who  made  him  inheritor 
of  the  science ;  the  first  was  he  whom  he  here  mentions,  and, 
who,  it  seems,  was  a  Priest  in  the  Close  of  Salisberie,  and  this 
he  further  confirms  in  his  Breviary  thus : 

*  Master  J  S  his  name  is  truly. 

Nigh  to  the  Citie  of  Salisberie  his  dwelling  is, 

A  spiritual  man  forsooth  he  is.' "  * 

*  ••  Theatmm  Chymicom  Bxitannicom,*'  p.  170. 
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In  a  subsequent  note,  by  Ashmole,  are  these  woidB,  allosiTC 
to  the  same  subject :  '<  S.  J.  the  Priest  of  Salisberie,  whose 
Christian  name  was  James,  for  in  another  private  memorandum 
written  by  Charnock  I  find  thus  much :  *  Memorand',  that  Sir 
Robert,  who  did  confer  with  my  tutor  Sir  James  in  Kang  £d« 
wards  days  dwylieth  now  in  the  Savoye  of  London/  " 

I  must  here,  most  particularly,  desire  you,  gentle  reader,  to 
observe  the  cautious — the  enigmatic  language  used  in  these  re- 
cited extracts,  as,  in  the  first  instance  his  alchymical  tutor  is 
alluded  to  under  the  covert  reversed  initials  of  J.  S. ;  the  same 
person  is  then,  obviously,  designated  by  Ashmole  as  S.  J. ;  and 
he  is  still  more  clearly  developed  by  Charnock  himself  again 
as  Sir  James,  I  must  here  observe,  that,  in  that  oera,  a  gra- 
duated priest  customarily  bore  the  honorary  title  of  Sir;  and 
that,  even  in  the  present  day,  the  title  of  Dominus  is  still  a 
prefix  to  the  name  in  certain  documents  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  Charnock,  in  the  preceding  quotations,  appears  not 
only  desirous  to  veil  the  name  of  this  alchymical  adept,  but, 
apparently,  endeavours  even  to  clothe  his  residence  with  mys- 
tery, for,  says  he, 


C( 


Nigh  to  the  Citie  of  Salisberie  his  dwelling  is/' 


when,  indeed,  it  was  in  its  adjoining  Close  ;  he  seems  to  intend, 
that  his  reader  should  infer  him  to  be  the  resident  of  some 
neighbouring,  and  distinct,  village.  The  latter  quotation,  where 
Charnock  designates  the  residence  of  his  '*  spiritual"  tutor  to  be 
"  nigh  to  the  Citie  of  Salisberie,"  is  taken  from  his  "  Breviary 
of  Natural  Philosophy,"  a  prior  work  to  his  "  ^Enigma  Vitse," 
where  he  more  clearly  points  him  out  as  ''  a  Priest  in  the  Close 
of  Salisberie." 

I  must  now,  gentle  reader,  turn  to  Aubrey,  our  Wiltshire 
Antiquary,  in  the  hope  of  finding  out  the  truth  of  this  mystery. 

In  my  note  on  Aubrey  (p.  365)  it  will  be  seen,  that  he  re- 
sided, during  a  portion  of  his  life,  at  Broadchalk,  near  Salisbury ; 
he  lived  nearly  midway  between  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  and  the  present  times ;  and  being  an  inquiring  man, 
he  had  within  himself  that  power  of  obtaining  the  knowledge  of 
many  historic  facts  relative  to  the  former  ages,  which,  in  these 
later  days,  are  not  possessed  by  us.  Thus,  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  he  lived  so  much  nearer  to  the  times  of  John  Halle, 
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I  am  indebted  to  his  few  words  for  the  basis  of  this  work.     I 
must  now,  then,  bring  forward  another,  and  that,  the  most  im- 
portant, personage  connected  with  this  note,  and  who  was,  in 
my  opinion,  the  owner,  and  the  user,  of  this  interesting  set  of 
small  crucibles.     *'  John  Bekinsau,"  (says  Antony  &  Wood,) 
''  a  younger  son  of  Joh.  BekinsaUf  an  inhabitant  of  Hampshire^ 
but  a  native  of  Bekinsau  in  Lancashire,  where  his  name 
was  ancient  and  gentile,  received  his  first  breath  at  Broad- 
Chalke  in  WxltSj  and  his  grammatical  education  in  Wykeham'% 
School,  near  Winchester,''    Thus  far  I  quote  the  words  of  Ant. 
k  Wood ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  pursue  the  biography 
of  this  John  Bekinsau  further,  as  I  thus  prove  the  family  to  be 
settled  at  Broadchalk,  the  parish,  in  which  Aubrey  subsequently 
resided ;  and,  therefore,  we  may  place  the  greater  reliande  on 
the  account,  which  he  gives  us  of  the  personage,  of  whom  I  am 
about  to  speak,  from  the  local  opportunity,  possessed  by  him, 
of  giving  effect  to  his  inquiring  mind  as  to  the  olden  times.     I 
will  only  shortly  state  the  following  particulars  of  the  John 
Bekinsau  now  mentioned — that  he  was  a  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  and  that  he  vacated  his  fellowship  by  marriage — that 
he  was  a  learned  man,  and  a  great  friend  of  the  celebrated 
Leland  ;  and — that  he  wrote  a  book  in  the  defence  of  the  Royal 
Supremacy,  which  he  dedicated  to  Henry,  the  Eighth,  under 
the  title  of  ''  De  Supremo,  et  absoluto  Regis  imperio ;"  but,  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  standing  in  awe,  as  I  suppose,  of  fire 
and  faggot,  he  sullied  his  character  by  passing  over  to  the  in- 
comprehensible absurdities — the  follies,  and  mummeries  of  Pa- 
pistry.    ''  After  Queen  Elizabeth  was  settled  on  the  throne" 
(says  Antony  k  Wood)  **  he  retired  to  an  obscure  Town  called 
Sherboume  *  in  Hampshire,  where  giving  way  to  fate  in  gpreat 
discontent,  he  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  that  place  20  Decemb, 
in  fifteen  hundred   fifty  and   nine,  aged  about  63  years."  f 
From  him,  I  presume,  descended  the  important  personage,  of 
whom  I  am  about  to  speak.     I  cannot  detail  the  genealogy  with 
certainty,  but  I  will  make  my  extract  in  the  very  interesting 
words  of  Aubrey,  which  will  again  introduce  the  curious  lines 
of  Chamock,  before  repeated  : — 

'^  Sir  White  Beconsaw  (two  sons),  viz. 

*  Sherborne  St.  John  and  Monki*  Sherborne  are  two  large  villages  near 
Basingstoke*  containing  (according  to  the  last  census)  respectively  703  and 
S82  inhabitants.    To  one  of  these  Antony  jl  Wood  must  refer.— £.  D. 

t  **  Athenn  Ozonienses,*^  Vol.  i.  p.  129.    Edit.  1721. 
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**  Mr.  John  Bekinsaii/ 

**  Sir  James/'  (Bekinsau  or  Beoonsaw)  ''  Viesr  Choral  (i 
I  conceive)  of  the  Church  of  Salisbury  in  the  reigft  of 
Edwardy  the  Sixth,  was  wholly  addicted  to  the  Study  of  Chy<* 
mistry.  Now  as  Socrates  himselfe  wrot  nothing,  whilst  Plato» 
his  Scholar,  praised  him  to  purpose  ;  so,  whilst  the  Pen  of  Sir 
James  was  silent  of  his  own  worth,  Thomas  Chamock,  his 
Schoiar  (whom  he  made  Inheritor  of  his  Art)  thus  chants  his 
commendation,  in  his  '  Enigma  Alchymiea  : ' 

'  I  could  never  fiinde  no  man  but  one. 
Which  could  teach  me  the  secrets  of  our  Stone, 
And  that  was  a  Priest  in  the  Close  of  Salisberie : 
God  rest  his  sowl  in  Heaven  full  merrie/ 

'<  This  Sir  James  pretended,  that  he  had  all  his  skill,  not 
by  learning,  but  by  Inspiration,  which  I  list  not  to  dispute. 
He  was  alive  Anno  1555,  but  died  about  the  beginning  of  Queen 
Elizabeth." 

Here  then,  I  think,  I  may,  with  Archimedes,  cry  '*  Ev^m^'* 
—-here,  then,  my  gentle  reader,  may  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
arrival  at  the  long-desired  information.  After,  therefore,  renew- 
ing my  remark,  that  Priests  were  in  that  eora  dignified  with  the 
appellation  of  iStr,  I  must  proceed  to  observe,  that  the  same 
person,  whom  Cliarnock,  in  the  before  recited  extracts,  design 
nates  in  the  first  instance  (with  the  nonsensical  reservedness  of 
alchymists)  under  the  covert,  and  reversed,  initials  of  /.  S.f 
and  in  the  second,  under  those  of  iS^.  J,,  he  developes  in 
the  third,  and  last,  by  the — Sir  James ,  but  still  veiling  the 
person  referred  to  by  the  omission  of  the  surname.  Here,  then, 
we  have  the  satisfaction  of  learning,  that  Aubrey  does  recognise 
the  Sir  James  Bekinsau  as  the  '^  Priest  in  the  Close  of  Salis- 

*  It  18  moiit  probable,  that  the  present  family  of  Beckingsale,  of  Salis- 
bury, if  descended  from  this  John  Bekinsau,  as  his  brother  James,  tha 
Alchymist,  being  a  Priest,  was,  by  the  papistical  religion,  unnaturally  de- 
barred from  marriage.  The  corruption  of  name  is  no  argument  against  thit 
supposition,  but  rather  confirmatory  of  it,  since  this  Bekinsan,in  Lancashire, 
(as  Antony  i  Wood  gives  its  orthography)  is  now  converted  intoBecconiaU, 
as  thus  appears  by  ^  Lewises  Topographical  Dictionary  of  England  :**  **  Bee- 
consall,**  (says  he,)  **  a  joint  Chapelry  with  Hesketh,  in  the  parish  of  Croston, 
hundred  of  Leyland,  county  palatine  of  Lancaster,  11:  miles  (N.  by  E.)  from 
Ormskirk,  containing,  with  Hesketh,  628  inhabitants.  The  living  Is  a  per- 
petual Curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Chester,  endowed  with 
£400  private  benefaction,  and  £000  royal  bounty,  and  in  the  patroiiage  of 
the  Rector  of  Croston.** 
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berie."  1  must  now  advance  one,  and  the  last,  step  Ijurtfaer. 
The  presentation  of  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  Salisbury,  is  in 
the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  that  Cathedral,  and  they 
have  often  conferred  this  preferment  on  one  of  their  own . 
estaUishmentm-on  one  of  their  Choral  Vicars  (as  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  present  worthy  possessor.*)  Now  Aubrey  does 
bear  testimony,  that  Sir  James  Bekinsau  was  a  Choral  Vicar-^ 
that  he  was  a  deep  Alchymist-^that  he  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Edward,  the  Sixth — that  he  was  connected  with  Chamock«-^ 
that  he  was  the  ''  Priest  of  the  Close  of  Salisberie,"  as  pointed 
out  by  him^-aikd  we  may  fairly  infer — nay — gentle  reader — ^we 
must  justly  conclude^  that  he,  Sir  James  Bekinsau,  was  the 
Priest  of  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas — that  the  room  over  its  late 
northern  porch  was  his  laboratory,  where, 

'^  Apart  from  noise^  and  ceaseless  strife. 
He  sought  the  means  to  lengthen  life/' 

but  where,  perceiving, ''  that  his  smooth,  and  rosy,  visage  yielded 
to  the  furrows  of  time,  and  the  pallor  of  advancing  age — that  the 
serenity  of  his  mind,  too  oft,  was  discomposed  by  the  twinges 
of  rheumatism,  and  the  pains  of  gout — that  his  eyes  became 
dim,  and  that,  in  hearing,  he  heard  not  as  he  was  wont — in 
fact — that,  in  spite  of  Alchymy,  he  was — as  all  men  are- 
mortal  ;  hCy  then,  in  the  vexation  of  spirit,  and  in  the  bitterness 
of  disappointment — walled  up  his  crucibles — folded  his  arms— - 
and  quietly,  and  piously,  awaited  the  universal  doom  of  nature.'* 
^  He  died"  (as  Aubrey  saith)  **  about  the  beginning  of  Queen 
Elizabeth."     *^  God  rest  his  Sowl  in  Heaven  full  merrie  I  " 
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Note  1 — (p.  97.) 

**  Cyprcea  moneta."  This  shell  is  one  of  a  numerous  genus 
denominated  the  **  Cowry  or  Gowrie,"  and  the  generic  charac- 
ters of  that  genus  are  thus  given  in  Turton's  translated  edition  of 
the  *'  Systema  Natures"  of  Linneeus:  '*  Cypreea.  Animal,  a 
slug :  shell  univalve^  involute,  subovate,  smooth^  obtuse  at  each 

*  The  Rev.  J.  Greenly. 
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end :  tg^ture  effuse  at  each  end,  linear,  extending  tbe  whdn 
length  of  the  shell,  and  toothed  each  side/' 

Of  this  shell  there  are  described  in  the  aboye-mentioned 
.work,  no  less  than  120  species ;  and  the  following  is  the  de- 
scription of  the  species  in  question — the  **  Cypreea  fnaneta:" 
"  Shell  whitish — ^with  a  knotty  margin."  After  a  reference  to 
numerous  conchological  authorities  it  is  stated,  that  it  **  inha- 
bits the  Mediterranean^  Atlantic^  (EthiopiCf  and  Indian  Seas; 
is  fished  up  by  the  Negro  women,  three  days  before  or  aftor 
full-moon,  and  transported  into  Bengal,  Siam,  and  the  adjaooit 
islands,  and  is  the  species  used  by  the  native  Blacks  in  com^ 
merce,  instead  of  money/' 

Notb2— (p.  111.) 

**  Vail  his  bonnet."  It  is  singular,  that  two  yerbs — ^the  one 
derived  from  the  Latin — ^the  other  from  the  French  Tongue, 
should  so  nearly  approach  each  other  in  orthography,  and  pro- 
nunciation, as  to  have  somewhat,  occasionally,  tended  to  con- 
fusion ;  and  yet  they  are,  in  fact,  of  opposite  meanings.  To 
veil  signifies  to  cover  the  bead  and  face  so  as  to  disguise  the 
appearance.  To  vail  denotes  the  taking  off  the  covering  from 
the  bead  in  token  of  respect,  or  submission.  This  word  is  (by 
a  metaphor  of  nautical  application)  used,  when  the  top-sail  of 
a  ship  is  lowered  as  the  demonstration  of  submission ;  and,  in 
exemplification  of  this  meaning,  I  beg  permission  to  quote  the 
following  passage  from  ''  The  Survey  of  Cornwall,"  by  Richard 
Carew,  of  Antonie,  Esq.  This  author  was  connected  with 
Camden,  Stow,  and  the  other  worthies  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
who,  meeting  at  stated  times  at  the  house  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
first  laid  the  foundation  of  **  The  Society  of  Antiquaries "— « 
Society,  which  has  done  much  for  their  country's  good — ^which 
has  acted  as  the  literary  clasp  to  connect  the  former  with  the 
present  age — which  has  vastly  increased  the  sum  of  general 
knowledge — and  (however  it,  and  its  members,  may  be  derided 
by  the  conceited,  and  the  ignorant,)  has  much  assisted  to  pre- 
vent the  mind  of  man  from  falling  into — a  state  of  barbarism. 
Avast  I  then,  the  sneers  and  scoffs  of  the  modem  Sciolist — ^let 
him  point  out,  if  he  can,  the  demarcations  between  ancient  and 
modern  lore,  and  ler  him  now  be  told,  that  all  knowledge  is 
connected  in  one  lengthened  chain,  the  latter  links  of  which 
are  useless,  unless  supported,  and  held  up,  by  the  former ;  and 
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that  the  latter,  when  reyolyed  on  alane^  are  as  the  fragments  of 
a  rope— of  sand ;  they  elude  the  grasp. 

Of  this  Richard  Carew^  the  quaint,  and  honest,  Tom  Fuller 
thus  writeth  in  his  **  Kstory  of  the  Worthies  of  England:'^ 
*'  Richard  Carew,  Esquire,  Son  to  Thomas  Carew  and  Elizabeth 
Edgecomb,  was  born  at  Anthony  in  this  County,*'  (Cornwall,) 
**  of  right  worshipfull  parentage,  who  honoured  his  extraction 
with  his  learning.  He  was  bred  a  Gentle-commoner  in  Oxford, 
where,  being  but  fourteen  years  old,  and  yet  three  years  stand- 
ing, he  was  called  out  to  dispute  extempore^  before  the  Earls  of 
Leicester  and  Warwick,  with  the  matchless  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

'  Si  gtueritU  hujus 

Fortunam  pugna,  rum  est  superatus  ab  iUo/ 

'  Ask  you  the  end  of  this  contest  ? 

They  neither  had  the  better,  both  the  best/ 

''  He  afterwards  wrote  the  pleasant  and  faithfull  '  Descrip^ 
tion  of  Cornwall,'  and  I  will  not  wrong  his  memory  with  my 
barbarous  praise,  after  so  eloquent  a  pen : 

''  *  Sed  heec  planiils  et  pleniiis  docuit  Richardus  Carew  de 
Anthonie^  non  miniis  generis  splendore,  qu^m  virtute  et  doc- 
trine nobilis,  qui  hujus  regionis  descriptionem  latiore  specie,  et 
non  ad  tenue  elimavit,  quemque  mihi  prceluxisse  non  possum 
non  agnoscere/  • 

''  This  his  Book  he  dedicated  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  with 
this  modest  compliment,  *  that  he  appealed  to  his  direction 
whether  it  should  pass ;  to  his  correction,  if  it  might  pass ;  and 
to  his  protection,  if  it  did  pass ; '  f  adding,  moreover,  ^  that 
duty,  not  presumption,  drawing  him  to  that  offering,  it  must  be 
favour,  not  desert,  must  move  the  other  to  the  acceptance  there- 
of/ This  Survey  was  set  forth  1602  ;  and  I  collect  the  Author 
thereof  died  about  the  middle  of  the  Reign  of  King  James.  I 
know  not  whether  he  or  his  Son  first  brought  up  the  use  of 
gambadoes^  much  wome  in  the  West,  whereby,  whilst  one  rides 
on  horseback,  his  legg^  are  in  a  coach,  clean  and  warme,  in 
those  dirty  Countries/' 

Carew's  "  Survey  of  Cornwall"  is  a  book,  alike  delectable 
from  its  simplicity  of  diction,  and  its  varied  information.  It 
was  re-published  a  few  years  since,  with  the  notes  of  Tonkin, 
by  the  late  respected  Lord  de  Dunstanville. 

*  Camden*f  Britannia.  Lit.  edit.        f  In  hii  Dedicatory  Epistle. 
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Now  for  ttifft  promued  extract  from  Carew: — **  'Dutatf 
the  warlike  raignes  of  our  two  valiaiit  Edwardi^  titue  first  and 
third,  the  Foyens  addicted  thmnselves  to  backe  their  Priaces 
quarrelly  by  coping  with  the  eoemy  at  sea,  and  made  retame 
of  many  prizes :  which  purchaaes  hauing  aduanced  to  a  gcKxl 
estate  of  wealth,  the  same  was  (when  the  quieter  conditioiied 
Umes  gaue  aeanes)  heedfuUy  and  diligently  employed,  and 
bettered,  by  the  more  ciuill  trade  of  marchandise ;  and  in  both 
these  yocations  they  so  fortunately  prospered,  that  it  is  reported, 
60  taU  ships  did,  at  one  time,  belong  to  the  harbour,  and  that 
th^y  assisted  the  seige  of  Callais  with  47  saile.  Heereon,  a  full 
purse  begetting  a  stout  stomack,  one  Foyens  tooke  heart  at 
grasse,  and  chauncing  about  that  time  (I  speake  vpon  the  credit 
of  tradition)  to  sayle  neere  Rye,  and  Winchelsea,  they  stifly 
refused  to  vaile  their  banets  at  the  summons  of  those  townes ; 
which  contempt  (by  the  better  enabled  Sea-farers,  reckoned  in- 
tolerable) caused  the  Ripiers  to  make  out  with  might  and  mayne 
against  them ;  howbeit,  with  a  more  hardy  onset,  than  happy 
issue ;  for  the  Foy  men  gaue  them  so  rough  entertaynment  at 
their  welcome,  that  they  were  glad  to  forsake  patch,  without 
bidding  farewell :  the  merit  of  which  exploit  afterwards  entitled 
tliem  Gallants  of  Foy/'  * 


NOTJB  3— (p.  117.) 

"  Prynne  of  his  day."  William  Prynne  was  born  at  Swans* 
wick,  near  Bath,  in  the  year  1600.  He  was  a  student,  and 
barrister,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  a  great  admirer  of  the  lectures 
of  Dr.  John  Preston,  who  was  an  eminent  Puritan.  His  prin- 
ciples he  so  greedily  imbibed,  that  his  mind  became  soured, 
and  he  seemed  to  wage  war  against  what  he  deemed  the  luxu- 
ries, and  the  friyolities,  of  the  age.  He  vehemently  attacked 
the  stage,  and  also  the  doctrines,  and  discipline,  of  the  Church 
with  the  most  embittered  spirit — in  short,  in  his  writings  he 
bespattered  every  body,  and  every  thing,  around  him — ^he  ren- 
dered himself  an  universal,  and  perpetual,  blister.  For  his  book 
entitled  ''  Histrio-Mastix — ^The  Plays  Scourge,  &c..,  against  the 
intolerable  mischief  and  abuses  of  Common  Plays  and  Play- 
houses," which  was  considered  to  reflect  upon  the  Court,  and 

•  "  Carew  •«  Survey  of  CornwaU,"  (17W,)  p.  134. 
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nore  especially  the  Qaeea,  as  an  encoarager  of  that  affinsement, 
he  was  prosecuted  in  the  court  of  the  Stair-chamber,  and  yisited 
with  this  very  severe  sentence — **  to  be  fh^ed  £5000  to  the 
King,  and  expelled  the  University  of  Oxford  and  Lincoln's  Inn 
•fc— degraded  and  disabled  from  his  profession  of  the  law — ta 
stand  in  the  pillory,  first,  at  Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  and 
three  days  after  in  Cheapside-^in  each  place  to  lose  an  ear— 'to 
have  his  book  called  Histrio^McLStix  publicly  burnt  before  hitf 
face  by  the  hand  of  the  hangman — ^and  remain  prisoner  during 
life."  *  Thus,  without  mercy,  were  the  follies  of  a  conceited 
hematic  punished  by  the  envenomed  ire  of  party-spirit;  but, 
in  the  future  day,  many  of  these  grievous  penalties  were 
remitted.  His  sentence,  as  to  his  ears,  was  executed  with' 
some  moderation,  they  were  clipped,  rather  than  cut  off ;  bnt, 
by  the  burning  of  his  noisome  book,  he  was  almost  suffocated, 
as  the  stink  thereof  did  go  up  his  nostrils.  The  snake  wai^ 
scotched,  but  not  killed.  On  being  consigned  to  his  prison, 
he,  as  soon  as  he  could  procure  pen,  ink^  and  paper,  wrote  a 
bitter  libel  against  Archbishop  Laud,  and  for  this  libel  he  was 
again  prosecuted  in  that  remorseless  Court — the  Star-chambstr, 
and  sentenced  **  to  be  fined  £5000  to  the  King^— to  lose  the 
remainder  of  his  ears  in  the  pillory — to  be  branded  on  both 
cheeks  with  the  letters  S  L  for  a  schismatical  libeller — ^and  to 
be  perpetually  imprisoned  in  Caernarvon  Castle.'' f  On  this 
second  occasion  the  sufferings  of  Prynne,  mayhap,  were  light- 
ened by  the  consideration,  that  he  had  fellow-sufferers,  as  two 
other  zealots,  Bastwick  and  Burton,  were  allotted  at  the  same 
time,  and  place,  to  lose  their  ears^-^those  prominent  ornaments 
of  the  head.  Prynne  bore  the  execution  of  the  sentence  with 
great  firmness,  and  we  may  doubt  not,  that  they  comforted  each 
other,  and  thus  softened  their  mutual  sufferings.  The  pillory 
failed  to  bring  down  the  inflexible,  and  haughty,  mind;  indeed 
"  Bastwick  was  very  merry,  and,  among  other  pleasantries, 
told  the  people  the  Lards  had  colUxr'days  at  Court,  but  this 
was  his  collar,  rejoicing  much  at  it.  His  wife,  Dr.  Poe's 
daughter,  got  a  stool  set  near  him,  and,  standing  upon  it,  as 
soon  as  his  ears  were  cut  off,  she  called  for  them,  put  them 
into  a  clean  handkerchief,  and  carried  them  a^^y  with  her."  | 
What  this  good,  and  exemplary,  wife  did  with  the  valued,  and 
valuable,  ears  of  her  spouse  history  does  not  record,  but  we  can 

'  Biographia  BritaaniGi.  f  IbkL  $  IM. 
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little  doubt,  that  they  were  handed  down  to  posterity 
reliques.  Think  not,  however,  gentle  reader,  that  I  am  disposed 
to  treat  this  subject  ¥rith  undue  levity— no  I  I  pity  the  suffer^ 
ings  of  fanaticism,  and  I  abominate  the  cruelty  of  the  infamous, 
and  arbitrary.  Court  of  the  Star-chamber.  Prynne  was  taken 
to  his  awarded  prison — Caernarvon  Castle ;  Bastwick  was  con- 
fined in  St.  Mary's  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Scilly ;  and  Burton 
in  Castle  Comet,  in  the  Isle  of  Guernsey.  Subsequently, 
Prynne  was  removed  to  Mount  Orguiel  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of 
Jersey.  On  the  7th  of  November,  1640,  an  order  was  issued 
by  the  '^  blessed  House  of  Comtnons  (as  by  the  godly  party  it 
was  called)"  for  the  release  of  these  mcarcerated  fanatics. 
Prynne  and  Burton  joined  each  other,  and  landed  at  Dartmouth, 
from  whence  they  wended  their  way  to  that  great  town,  where 
fanatics — or  rebels — or  knaves  will  be  sure  to  meet  the  coun- 
tenance, and  aid,  of  others.  On  their  passage  thither, ''  divers 
of  the  godly  party  met  them  at  Dartmouth^  Exeter^  Lime, 
Dorchester^  Salisbury  f  Andover,  Basing,  and  elsewhere,  visited 
them,  blest  them,  and  accompanied  them  on  horseback  some 
part  of  the  way.  On  the  28th  of  the  same  month  they  trium- 
phantly entered  London,  being  then  accompanied  by  thousands 
on  foot,  and  Horse-back,  and  in  Coaches  with  Rosemary  and  Bays 
in  their  Hats,  crying,  Welcome  home,  welcome  home,  Grod  bless 
you,  God  be  thanked  for  your  return,  &c.,  to  the  great  defiance 
and  contempt  of  Authority  and  Justice."  *  Thus  saith  Antony 
k  Wood ;  but,  perhaps,  it  would  have  been  the  better  policy  to 
have  left  the  fanatics  alone,  and,  at  all  events,  to  have  prose- 
cuted them  with  less  of  vindictive  feeling.  Fanaticism  ever 
rejoices  in  the  appearance,  and  is  ever  ready  to  raise  the  cry, 
oi persecution,  and  thus  seeks  to  impute  to  the  influence  of  opi- 
nion, what  is  only  fairly  imputable  to  sympathy  of  suffering. 
Prynne,  on  his  return,  was  again  seated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  but,  when  "  he  had  fully  seen  to  what  great  woe,  misery, 
and  confusion  the  godly  party  had  brought  the  King  and  the 
Nation,  he  did  heartily  repent,  and  wished,  that,  when  they  cut 
off  his  Ears,  they  had  cut  off  his  Head."t  Prynne  was  a  zeal- 
ous advocate  for  the  Presbyterian  Cause ;  and,  when  he  saw 
the  Independents  gain  the  ascendant,  he  opposed  them,  and 
espoused  the  interest  of  the  exiled  King.  He,  on  that  occasion, 
attacked  Cromwell  and  his  Court  with  great  asperity  in  his 

'  *<  Athens  Ozonieniw,**  (1721,)  Vol.  u.  p.  43S.        f  Ibid.  p.  437. 
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writings.     Conveying  his  estate  to  his  relatives  he  refused  the 
payment  of  taxes,  openly  defied  Cromwell,  and  was  successively 
imprisoned  in  the  Castles  of  Dunster,  Taunton,  and  Pendennis. 
In  1659  he  was  restored  to  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  *<  became  instrumental  in  recalling  King  Charles  II.,  in 
which  he  pleaded  with  so  much  zeal  as  to  be  checked  by  Ge- 
neral Monk ;"  *  and  thus,  from  the  influence  of  political  feelings, 
did  the  puritanic  Prynne  render  himself  accessory  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  succeeding  dissoluteness  of  the  times.     After  the 
restoration  he  was  appointed  Keeper  of  the  Records  at  the 
Tower,  with  a  salary  of  £500  per  annum,  and,  also,  one  of  the 
six  Commissioners  for  appeals,  and  regulating  the  excise.    This 
restless  man,  however,  displeased  at  some  proceedings  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  could  not  remain  quiet,  and  again  resorted 
to  his  envenomed  pen,  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  beg  pardon 
of  the  House  in  order  to  escape  punishment.     Prynne  died  at 
his  Chambers  at  Lincoln's  Inn  on  the  24th  of  October,  1669, 
and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  that  Society.     He  gave  to  its 
library  a  copy  of  all  his  works,  amounting  to  about  40  vols,  in 
folio  and  quarto,  which,  we  may  well  presume,  are  suffered  to 
rest  quietly  on  their  shelves,  lest  his  spirit  should  be  awakened. 
Antony  k  Wood  says,  ''  He  may  be  well  intituled  Voluminous 
Prynne,  as  Tostatus  Albulensis  was,  200  years  before  his  time, 
called  Voluminous  Tostatus ;  for  I  verily  believe,  that,  if  rightly 
computed,  he  wrote  a  sheet  for  every  day  of  his  Life,  reckoning 
from  the  time,  when  he  came  to  the  use  of  Reason,  and  the 
State  of  Man.     His  Custom,  when  he  studied,  was  to  put  on  a 
long  quilted  Cap,  which  came  an  Inch  over  his  Eyes,  serving 
as  an  Umbrella  to  defend  them  from  too  much  light,  and  sel- 
dom eating  a  Dinner,  would  every  three  hours  or  more  be 
maunching  a  Roll  of  Bread,  and  now  and  then  refresh  his  ex- 
hausted Spirits  with  Ale  brought  to  him  by  his  Servant.'' 

Butler,  in  his  Hudibras,  (Part  i.  Canto  1,)  invoking  the 
assistance  of  "  some  muse,''  gives  the  following  memento  of 
Prynne's  love  of  ale  : 

"  Thou  that  with  ale,  or  viler  liquors. 
Didst  inspire  Withers,  Prynne,  and  Vicars, 
And  force  them,  tho'  it  were  in  spite 
Of  nature,  and  their  stars,  to  write." 

*  Biographim  Britannica, 
3r 
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There  can  exist  no  doabt,  that  this  singular,  and  festleM, 
man  possessed  learning  and  abilities.  His  writings  consist  of 
about  200  books,  and  tracts,  principally  controversial,  and 
either  on  politics,  or  religion,  some  few  historical,  and  a  very 
few — of  his  own  profession — legal  I  Thus  did  this  busy-bodj 
toil  himself,  and  tease  others  during  his  stay  on  earth.  Led 
away  by  a  fanaticism,  to  which  he  gare  the  full  rein,  he  seemed 
to  think,  that  he  was  bom  to  reform,  and  rule,  the  world;  and, 
in  the  pursuit  of  that  object,  with  an  inflexible  perseverance,  he 
rejoiced  in  the  loss  of  his  ears,  or  in  any  evil,  that  did  from  thence 
betide  him.  Sentenced,  on  the  occasion  of  his  second  prose- 
cution in  the  Star-chamber,  to  be  branded  on  the  cheeks  with 
the  letters  S  L,  i.  e.  *•*•  Schismatical  Libeller,*'  he  bore  the  exe- 
cution of  this  punishment  with  firmness,  and,  immediately^  on 
his  return  to  the  Tower,  wrote  the  following  distich,  a  memo* 
rial,  at  least,  of  his  wit,  and  abilities : 


Stigmata  maxilliB  referens^  insignia  landki, 
£xultan8  remeo  victims  grata  Deo.** 


These  lines  have  been  thus  translated  : 

"  From  suffering  for  my  country  I  return 

Exulting  in  that  cause  to  bleed  and  burn." 

Here,  however,  the  religious  point  is  lost ;  and,  in  lieu  of 
these  lines,  you  may,  gentle  reader,  if  you  please,  accept  the 
following : 

My  cheeks  are  mark'd — the  marks  of  praise ! 
Hosannas  to  my  God  I  raise. 

Prynne,  as  I  said  before,  seemed  to  think  himself  destined  to 
reform  the  world  according  to  his  ideas  of  right  and  wrong. 
During  his  troublesome  life  he  kept  all  around  him  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  turmoil  by  his  eternal  dabblingsin  politics  and  religion^ 
the  latter  of  which  he  showed  to  be  little  genuine  by  his  vin- 
dictive, and  unchristian,  rancour  against  Archbishop  Laud.  His 
religion  was  far  from  being  silent  and  unobtrusive — on  the  con* 
trary,  it  was  of  a  noisy,  ostentatious,  and  arbitrary  character ; 
and,  in  the  alleged  service  of  his  God,  he  would  have  willingly 
sought  to  have  ruled  the  fashions  by  the  cut  of  the  coat,  and 
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the  form  of  the  hair.  The  g^oss  fanaticism  of  Prynne  may  be, 
at  once,  clearly  evidenced  from  the  following  title  of  one  of  his 
quarto  volumes :  ''  Health's  Sickness,  or  a  compendious  and 
brief  discourse,  proving  the  drinking,  and  pledging  of  Healths 
to  be  sinful,  and  utt^ly  unlawful  unto  Christians,  &c."  Lond. 
1628,  4to«  Here  do  I  say,  *<  Ohe  I  jam  satis  !  "  Enough  of 
this  conceited,  and  disgusting,  Puritan  ! — of  whom,  tf  you  wish, 
gentle  reader,  to  know  much  more,  pray  consult  the  pages  of 
Antony  k  Wood — the  Biographia  Britannica, — the  works  of 
Clarendon,  Whitelock,  &c. 


Note  (4)  upon  a  Nots  in  p.  117. 

''  Drunken  Barnaby's  Four  Journeys  to  the  North  of  Eng- 
land/'      This  is  a  small  humorous  poem,  in  jingling  Latin 
Rhyme  !  written  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  accompanied  with  an  English  Poetic  Translation,  in  similar 
metre,  on  the  opposite  page.     At  the  bottom  of  the  pages  are 
notes,  sometimes  containing  parallel  passages  from  the  Classics, 
&c.    This  little  work  is,  evidently,  that  of  a  scholar,  and  it  was 
long  a  question   with   the  bibliomaniac  world — who  was  the 
author.     That  question  seems  now  to  be  set  at  rest  by  Mr. 
Haslewood.    This  gentleman,  with  a  soul  enwrapped  with  the 
love  of  ancient  books,  has  re-edited  many,  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  those,  who,  with  him,  have  been,  or  are,  under  the 
influence  of  Bibliomany ;  and  he  has  enriched  them  with  the 
lore  of  former  days.     He  obliged  the  literary  world  with  a 
re-ediiion  of  this  curious  book,  in  the  year  1820,  in  two  vols., 
very  small  quarto,  of  which  Dibdin,  in  his  ''Library  Companion,'' 
p«  689,  thus  speaks  in  a  note :  *'  A  publication,  which  is  as 
beautiful,  and  winning,  in  appearance,  as  it  is  curious,  and 
convincing,  in  reality.     Mr.  H.  has,  beyond  all  doubt,  satisfac- 
torily, proved,  that  Braithwaite  was  the  author  of  this  most 
singular,  and  humorous,  performance.    The  edition  is,  in  part, 
a  fac-simile  of  the  ^rst  edition ;  a  book,  scarcely  larger  tlian  a 
professed  snuff-taker*s  snuff-box,  but  of  such  rarity,  in  a  perfect 
state — with  the  frontispiece  by  Marshall — as  to  have  been  sold 
for  16Z." 

Braithwaite  was  a  copious  author,  and  no  contemptible  poet. 
His  ''  Arcadian  Priscesae"  is  a  poem  b^ided  by  Dibdio,  in  his 
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*'  Bibliomania,"  for  its  animation,  and  vigour.  Braithwaite  was 
contemporary  with  Pcacham — a  "  par  nobile  fratrum*' — they 
both  employed  their  pens  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge, 
and  the  refinement  of  manners  in  the  upper  classes.  Braith- 
waite published  his  **  English  Gentleman/'  and  '*  English  Gen> 
tlewoman/*  severally  in  the  years  1630  and  1631,  which  were 
preceded  only  a  few  years  by  Peacham's  "  Complete  Grentle- 


man." 


Note  4— (p.  129.) 

"  Townshend."  The  Rev.  Joseph  Townshend  (who  died 
some  few  years  since)  was  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  A.  M.  He  also  pursued  the  study  of  medi- 
cine at  Edinburgh;  but,  whether  he  ever  graduated  in  that 
Faculty,  I  know  not,  yet  I  presume  that  he  did,  as  he,  subse-' 
quently,  published  **  The  Physician's  Vade-Mecum,"  and  for 
this  he  was,  probably,  sanctioned  by  a  Degree.  He  entered 
into  the  Church,  and  attained  to  the  Rectory  of  Pewsey,  in 
Wilts. 

In  the  year  1781,  Townshend  published,  anonymously,  in 
12mo.,  **  Free  Thoughts  on  Despotic  and  Free  Governments  as 
connected  with  the  Happiness  of  the  Governor  and  the  Go- 
verned." This  work  discovers  a  mind  embued  with  a  native 
love  of  freedom,  and  stocked  with  much  historic,  and  political, 
knowledge.  It  is  worthy  to  be  read  by — the  Statesman.  He 
was  a  man  of  enthusiastic  feelings  in  all  his  engagements — in 
the  early  part  of  his  ministry  in  the  Church  he  was  led  (or  led 
himself  more  probably)  into  Calvinistic  Methodism  ;  and  it  is 
said,  as  I  believe,  with  truth,  that  he,  occasionally,  officiated  in 
Lady  Huntingdon's  Chapel  at  Bath.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  **  Geoffry  Wildgoose"  of  Graves's  satirical  "  Comic 
Romance"  of  "The  Spiritual  Quixote."  Townshend,  at  that 
time,  became  surrounded  with  professed  religious  votaries,  and 
to  the  poorer  of  these  he  was  liberal  with  money  and  food,  but 
—he  possessed,  by  nature,  a  keen  mind,  which  was  too  much 
alert  to  be  permanently  entrapped,  and  imposed  on,  by  religious 
hypocrisy,  which  he  found  to  be  the  case — he  then  shook  off 
the  yoke,  and  confided,  for  the  future,  on  his  sobered  judg- 
ment. 

In  the  year  1782  he  published  his  "  Dissertations  on  the 
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Poor  Laws/'  in  which  his  reasonings,  and  deductions,  are  sound, 
and  philosophical.  This  book  was  published  fifty-four  years 
since,  and  then  he  took  the  same  view  of  the  evil  tendency  of 
those  laws,  and  of  their  mismanagement,  as  have  led  to  their 
recent  altered  arrangements.  In  illustration  of  his  feelings  on 
this  subject  1  quote  the  following  extract  from  the  "  Preface  " 
to  his  volume  of  **  Sermons"  published  in  1805  :  "  In  the  year 
1782,"  (says  he,)  **  when  the  legal  provision  for  the  poor  be- 
came a  most  intolerable  burden  to  the  proprietors  of  land ; 
when  the  good  intentions  of  the  legislature  had  been  frustrated ; 
when  the  system  of  our  poor  laws  had  increased  the  evils  it 
meant  to  remedy,  and  aggravated  the  distress  it  was  intended 
to  relieve ;  the  Author  took  up  the  pen  to  expose  the  folly  of 
those  laws,  and  published  his  Dissertations  on  that  subject." 

In  the  years  1786  and  1787,  Townshend  visited  the  Conti- 
nent, and,  shortly  after,  obliged  the  world  with  his  "  Journey 
through  Spain,"  in  three  vols.  8vo.  This  work  received  the  high 
approbation  of  the  public,  and  is  a  model  for  statistical  travels, 
the  most  useful  of  any,  and  which  may  ever,  by  a  comprehen- 
sive mind,  be  agreeably  diversified  with  notices  on  the  arts  and 
sciences,  &c.  In  this  tour  he  paid  **  particular  attention  to 
the  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  population,  taxes, 
and  revenue  of  that  country."  His  interspersed  remarks  on  its 
geology  are  very  interesting. 

1  have  before  remarked,  that  Townshend  studied  medicine ; 
but,  whether  he  ever  practised  as  a  physician  prior  to  his  en- 
trance into  the  Church,  I  cannot  say.  He  published  '*  The 
Physician's  Vade-Mecum,"  which  leads  me  to  suppose,  that  he 
did  act  as  such.  This  was  succeeded,  in  1795,  by  his  '*  Guide 
to  Health;  being  Cautions  and  Directions  in  the  Treatment 
of  Diseases,  designed  chicfiy  for  the  use  of  Students."  This 
work  is,  1  believe,  well  esteemed  by  the  Faculty ;  and,  illus- 
trated, as  it  is,  by  practical  observations,  and  detailed  cases, 
it  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  one  not  of  the  Faculty.  The 
author,  however,  modestly,  thus  introduces  his  ingenious  work 
in  his  **  Preface."  '*  This  *  Guide  to  Health*  (says  he)  **  is  not 
meant  to  supersede  the  *  Nosologia  Methodica  *  of  Dr.  Cullen  : 
that  work,  I  may  venture  to  predict,  will  stand  the  test  of  time. 
Of  this,  above  all  others,  I  would  say  to  Students : 

'  Opus  hoc 

Noctuni&  veraate  manu,  veraate  diuni4.' 
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The  nosological  part  of  my  work  is  founded  upon  his :  the 
practical  observatums  are  derived  from  my  own  experience  ia 
the  country y  from  conversation  with  the  ablest  physicians  ia 
Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  and  from  the  most  approved 
authors." 

He  again  says,  "  If  any  one,  not  bred  to  science,  should 
ima;g;ine,  that,  by  consulting  this  work,  he  may  readily  become 
his  own  Physician,  he  mistakes  my  meaning ;"  and  he  concludes 
his  preface  with  an  earnest  caution  against  the  having  resort  to 
other  than  men  of  experience,  or  ''of  being  misled  by  those, 
who  have  obtained  the  King^s  Letters  Patent.** 

In  the  year  1805,  Townshend  published  a  volume  of  "  Ser- 
mons on  various  Subjects."  These  Sermons  may  be  truly  char 
racterised  as  religious  without  enthusiasm — elegant  in  their 
language — and  argumentative  in  their  details.  They  are  replete 
with  substance — with  correct  reasoning  derived  from  mature, 
and  sound,  reflection,  and  conveyed  in  a  condensed  style. 

The  last,  and  great,  work  of  Townshend  was  "  The  Charac* 
ter  of  Moses  established  for  veracity  as  an  Historian,  recording 
Events  from  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge,"  two  vols.  4to.,  1813, 
1815. 

Of  this  work  (in  its  embryo  state)  tlie  author  thus  speaks  ia 
his  *'  Preface"  to  his  volume  of  Sermons,  published  in  the  year 
1815  :  ''  With  the  same  view  "  (i.  e.  the  suppression  of  infidelity) 
''  of  leading  men  both  to  the  practice  of  virtue  and  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  he  is  now  preparing  for  the  press  his 
Observations  on  the  Character  of  Moses,  as  an  Historian,  as  a 
Lawgiver,  and  as  a  Prophet. 

"  This  work  will  embrace  a  variety  of  interesting  objects. 

''  As  an  historian,  Moses  dbplays  the  work  of  creation  ia 
its  progressive  stages,  till  it  terminated  in  the  fall  of  the  humaa 
race.  He  gives  an  account  of  our  fall  from  a  state  of  innocence 
and  virtue  to  the  most  abject  condition  of  depravity  and  vice. 
He  describes  an  universal  deluge  ;  he  speaks  of  the  dispersion 
of  mankind,  and  affirms,  that,  prior  to  this  event,  the  whole 
earth  was  of  one  language ;  he  represents  to  us  the  simplicity 
of  manners,  which  prevailed  in  the  pastoral  ages,  the  nature  oC 
the  patriarchal  government,  and  the  introduction  of  sacrifice^ 
with  other  religious  observances  universally  prevalent  from  the 
most  remote  antiquity. 

''  These  subjecU  lead  to  geological  discussions,  and  to  die 
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examination  of  the  yarioug  languages,  which  are  spoken  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

**  In  his  geological  discussions,  the  Author  has  examined 
the  several  strata,  which  appear  in  every  part  of  Earope ;  but 
he  has  paid  more  particular  attention  to  such  as  prevail  in  Bri-* 
tain,  and  has  described  their  usual  succession,  range,  thickness, 
dip,  and  dislocations,  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed, 
with  their  extraneous  fossils,  and  the  useful  purposes  for  which 
these  materials  are  adapted,  the  nature  and  extent  of  springs, 
and  the  regions  to  which  both  coals  and  mineral  productions 
are  confined. 

'*  In  his  examination  of  languages,  he  has  selected  3600 
words  in  English,  all  monosyllabic,  as  being  most  ancient,  and 
these  he  has  compared  with  corresponding  expressions  in  three- 
score languages,  in  order  to  demonstrate,  that  they  all  orighiate 
in  one.  This  part  of  his  work  may  be  considered  as  a  key  to 
the  languages  of  Europe,  because,  to  any  person,  who  is  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  one  of  these,  it  facilitates  tlie  acquisition 
of  all  the  rest. 

''  The  first  part  of  his  work  is  almost  ready  for  the  press, 
and  will  appear  in  one  quarto  volume*  It  has  occupied  twelve 
years  of  close  application,  and  unremitting  attention.  Indeed, 
the  whole  bent  of  his  studies,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  may 
be  considered  as  having  been  directed  to  this  object,  because  it 
has  been  constantly  preparing  him  for  the  undertaking. 

"  Whenever  that  volume  shall  appear,  it  must  not  be  con- 
sidered as  incomplete  without  the  succeeding  volume,  because 
it  will  thoroughly  investigate  the  character  of  Moses  as  an  his- 
torian, which  has  no  dependence  on  what  is  meant  to  follow, 
respecting  his  comparative  merit  as  a  legislator,  and  a  prophet. 
In  a  word,  it  will  stand  like  the  principal  and  central  portion  of 
a  vast  edifice,  to  which  the  wings  may  be  occasionally  added  to 
compose  one  whole/' 

Thus  speaks  Townshend,  in  the  year  1805,  of  his  elaborate 
work,  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  the  year  1813,  and 
embraces  alone  his  geological  disquisitions ;  and  I  cannot  do 
him  greater  justice  for  the  proof  of  his  qualification  for  the 
task  than  by  quoting  the  following  passage  from  his  "  Intro- 
duction :  ** 

"  The  work  now  presented  to  the  public  is  the  result  of 
laborious  investigation  durhig  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  yean. 
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The  Autlior  in  early  life  turned  his  attention  to  Mineralogy,  and 
in  his  Father*s  mines  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the  visible 
effects  of  the  deluge. 

'<  When  he  had  finished  his  education  at  Cambridge,  and 
had  left  the  University,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Scotland, 
vhere  his  knowledge  progressively  increased,  and  prepared  him 
for  a  more  extensive  field  of  observation. 

"  In  the  year  1769  he  traversed  Ireland,  and  the  next  year 
he  crossed  over  to  the  Continent,  that  he  might  pursue  his  re- 
searches in  Holland,  France,  and  Flanders.  In  these  journeys 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  men  of  superior 
knowledge  on  these  subjects,  and  on  his  return  to  England,  he 
read  whatever  had  been  written  by  modern  travellers,  descrip- 
tive of  these  geological  excursions. 

''  During  successive  winters,  he  ransacked  every  part  of 
Cornwall,  and  visited  its  mines,  to  all  which  he  had  free  access. 

''  In  1786  he  again  crossed  the  Channel,  examined  the 
Cabinets  in  France,  and  had  access  to  the  most  distinguished 
mineralogists,  Daubanton,  De  Rom6  de  Lisle,  the  Abbe  Haiiy, 
Besson,  Hassenfratz,  Chaptal,  and  Stoutz. 

^'  In  Spain  he  met  with  few  men  of  science ;  but  in  every 
part  of  the  Peninsula  he  had  opportunities  of  tracing  the  effects 
of  the  grand  revolution,  which  has  happened  to  our  globe. 

**  Whilst  traversing  the  mountains,  and  viewing  the  lakes  of 
Switzerland,  he  saw  innumerable  vestiges  of  the  universal  de- 
luge, and  he  is  happy  to  find  his  opinions  confirmed  by  two  of 
the  most  experienced  naturalists,  who  received  their  education 
in  the  Alps.  In  their  works  the  suggestions  of  his  mind  met 
with  support,  and  his  deductions  from  multiplied  observations 
have  been  confirmed." 

The  preliminary  discussion  on  the  state  of  the  world  from 
the  Creation  to  the  Deluge,  and  on  the  traditions  of  the  latter 
amongst  the  nations  of  various  time,  and  space,  is  philosophical, 
and  ingenious,  and  developes  much  classical  research.  He  then 
proceeds  to  descant  on  the  present  state  of  the  earth  with  its  sub- 
terrene  dislocations,  and  contents,  more  fully,  indeed,  as  to  this 
country,  but  in  observations  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  world; 
and,  at  the  close,  eloquently  draws  up  his  conclusions  in  vin- 
dication of  the  Mosaical  Account  of  the  Deluge.  I  must  now 
add,  that  the  indefatigable  author  executed  with  his  own  hands 
the  several  drawings  of  the  fossils,  which,  engraved  by  Hewlett, 
illustrate  his  work. 
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The  second  volome  was  published  in  the  year  1815,  and  ia 
alone  devoted  to  the  correspondency  of  languages  both  of  the 
past  and  present  times.  It  displays  laborious,  and  deep,  re- 
search, and  developes  Townshend  as,  I  may  almost  say,  an 
universal  linguist!  His  main  point  is  to  prove  a  general  con- 
nexion between  all  languages;  and  you  will  be  surprised,; 
gentle  reader,  when  I  say,  that  this  laborious  man  establishes 
afiBnity  between  the  English  and  the  Sanscrit. 

Townshend,  in  his  concluding  remarks  on  the  correspond- 
ences of  languages,  urges  on  his  readers,  that  the  common  opi- 
nion, that  all  languages,  now  spoken,  had  their  origin  in '  the 
confusion  of  tongues  at  the  tower  of  Babel  >  is  erroneous.  The 
prime  object  of  this  volume  is — to  prove,  that  all  known  lan- 
guages sprang  from  one  common  parent ;  and  this,  I  think,  he 
well  demonstrates,  but — ^hear  his  oMm  words — after  he  has  com-, 
mented  on  the  building  of  the  tower,  and  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  and  on  the  various  hypotheses  connected  with  these,  he 
proceeds  to  say,  **  All  that  is  clear  is,  that  the  Almighty  *  con- 
founded their  language,  that  they  could  not  understand  one 
another's  speech.'  But  in  what  manner,  to  what  extent,  and 
for  what  duration  this  confusion  lasted,  we  are  not  informed. 

**  Some  divines,  equally  distinguished  for  learning  and  for 
piety,  have  conjectured,  that  the  confusion,  produced  at  the 
tower  of  Babel,  was  a  confusion  with  respect  to  worship,  creatmg 
such  disputes  as  terminated  in  the  dispersion  of  the  builders. 

*'  That  the  common  opinion  respecting  the  confusion  of 
tongues^  and  the  innumerable  languages,  now  spoken  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  as  all  originating  in  Babel,  is  erroneous,  must 
be  evident  to  every  one,  who  is  able  to  trace  French^  Spanish^ 
Portuguese,  and  Italian,  however  now  disordant,  back  to  Latin  ; 
the  Celtic,  German,  and  Gothic  languages  to  Greek ;  and  all 
these  back  to  Arabic,  Chaldee,  and  Hebrew. 

^'  I  have  stated  the  difficulties,  which  occur  to  the  learned 
in  their  interpretations  of  the  record,  and  their  various  opinions 
as  to  its  meaning  and  extent ;  but  in  these  I  do  not  feel  myself 
immediately  interested. 

**  All  I  have  undertaken  to  demonstrate  is,  that,  subsequent 
to  the  deluge,  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language,  and  that  a 
radical  affinity  may  be  traced  in  all  the  languages,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.    This,  I  trust,  has  been  performed  to  the  saUs- 
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bctioft  of  the  learned ;  and,  if  lo,  tbey  will  readily  agree,  fhat 
the  veracity  of  Moses,  in  this  instance,  is  established,  and  ies& 
upon  a  firm  foundation." 

Thus  does  the  erudite  Townshend  demonstrate  the  Tcracity 
ef  Moses  '^  as  an  Historian"  by  a  luminous,  and  aucceasfol, 
appeal  to  the  Forth,  and  to  the  Langtuiget  of  Man. 


Note  5— (p.  132.) 

''  Peace,  son,"  (saith  she,)  ''  I  think  he  be  one  of  the  Am- 
bassador's fools," 

Sir  Thomas  More  was  bom  in  the  year  1480,  in  Milk-stre^ 
London.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Sir  John  More,  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  With  such  a  descent, 
and  studying  under  the  auspices  of  Morton,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  Chancellor  of  England,  it  lessens  our  surprise,  that 
he  attained  to  such  subf^quent  celebrity.  Within  tlie  compass 
of  this  note  it  is  as  unnecessary,  as  it  is  impossible,  to  include 
the  numerous  events  of  his  busy,  and  important,  life.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  his  abilities  raised  him  to  successive  high  stations, 
and  that,  ultimately,  he  became  Lard  Chancellor,  and  was  a 
great  favourite  with  his  Sovereign,  Henry,  the  Eighth.  More 
held  the  Great  Seal  for  nearly  three  years ;  but,  contemplating 
the  difficulties,  into  which  he  was  drawn  by  the  extraordinary 
events  of  the  day,  he  resigned  his  high  office,  after  having-  held 
it  *'  with  a  most  exemplary  diligence,  a  true  magpianimity  of 
spirit,  and  an  undeviating  uprightness."  *  He  yielded  the  ofifict 
in  contemplation,  that  he  should  be  called  on  to  confirm  the 
probable  approaching  divorce  of  Henry,  the  Eighth,  from  his 
Queen,  Catherine  of  Arragon,  a  measure,  of  which  he  could  not 
approve.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Act  of  Supremacy  passed, 
and  he  was  arraigned  for  its  denial,  and  condemned  to  lose  hb 
head.  Sir  Thomas  More  was  sacrificed  to  the  policy  of  tka 
State,  and  not  to  the  calls  of  justice.  He  is,  with  some  in* 
felicity  of  expression,  denominated  by  Antony  k  Wood,  in  his 
**  Athens  Oxonienses,"  "  one  of  the  greatest  prodigies  of  Wit 
and  Learning,  that  his  Nation  ever  before  his  time  produced."  ' 

The  praise  of  wit  has  ever  been  conceded  to  this  celebrated 

*  fiiQS.  Brit.    Art  More. 
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man  by  all  who  have  written  of  him,  but  he  met  with  his  match 
in  the  equally- famed  Erasmus.  The  former  was  a  Ptipist — ^th6^ 
latter  a  zealous  Protestant.  Theie  two  worthies  had  long  cor- 
tes ponded,  and  *'  Erasmus  came  to  England  on  purpose  to  see 
his  friend ;  upon  which  occasion  it  was  contrived,  that  they 
should  meet  at  my  Lord  Mayor*s  table  in  London,  before  they 
were  introduced  to  each  other.  At  dinner,  happening  to  fall 
into  an  argument,  Erasmus,  feeling  the  peculiar  sharpness  of 
his  antagonist's  wit,  broke  out  into  this  expression,  not  without 
some  choler,  *Aut  tu  es  MoruSy  aut  nullus,*  whereto  SirThomaS 
readily  replied,  *Auttu  es  ErasmuSy  aut  DiaholusJ  Sir  Thomas 
had  here  the  advantage.  But  Erasmus,  after  his  return  home^ 
paid  this  debt ;  when,  instead  of  returning  a  horse,  that  had 
been  lent  to  him  by  Sir  Thomas  for  that  journey,  he  carried  it 
over  to  Holland,  and  sent  his  friend  the  following  epigram  : 

'  Quod  mihi  dlzisti 
De  Corpore  Christi, 

Crede  quod  edas  &  edit: 
Sic  tibi  rescribo 
De  tuo  Palfrido^ 

Crede  quod  habeas^  8t  habes.'^'  * 

Rasmus  here  gave  a  smart  blow  to  the  irrational  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  i.  e.  that  the  elements  of  the  bread  and  wine 
of  the  Eucharist  are  converted  by  the  act  of  consecration  into 
the  actual  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Saviour.  However  modern 
Papistry  may  attempt  to  explain,  no  casuist  can,  for  a  moment, 
make  me  believe,  that  this  doctrine  was  not  clearly,  and  de- 
cidedly, laid  down  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  as  is  testified  by 
Father  Paul  Sarpi,  in  his  History  of  that  long,  and  celebrated. 
Congress. 

Nothing  can  be  more  true,  than  that  Ghest,  Spencer,  Ram- 
sey, Hewett,  and  Smart  were,  during  the  raging  persecutions 
of  Papists,  burnt  alive  at  Salisbury — nothing  can  be  more  true, 
than  that  Maundrell,  Spicer,  and  Coberly  were  thus,  also,  im- 
molated at  ihe  stake  on  the  road  between  Salisbury  and  Wilton 
— for  refusing  to  falsify  their  consciences,  and  common  sense— 
for  denying,  that  the  bread  and  wine — the  Holy  Symbols  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  our  Blessed  Saviour — were  truly  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  our  Saviour  himself.  That  such  was  the  doctriod 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  most  incontestable ;  and,  if  io  modern 

*  BiQg.  Brit.    Art  Mor«. 
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days,  its  members  deny  this  doctrine,  they  then  prcve,  tbUt  the 
tenets  of  the  Romish  Faith  are  changeable,  and  are  changed, 
notwithstanding  their  vaunted  assertion  of  its  stedfast  inunn- 
tability.  Thb  is  a  logical  dilemma,  from  which  they  cannot 
escape.  I  must  confess,  that  the  explanations  of  the  Real  Pre- 
sence in  the  Eucharist,  as  endeavoured  to  be  given  by  modem 
Papists,  involve  such  mysticism,  as  far  surpasses  the  limited 
powers  of  my  finite  understanding. 

To  resume.  Of  the  writings  of  More,  his  **  Utopia"  is  the 
most  celebrated.  **  Our  author  feigns  this  country  to  be  one 
of  those  then  lately  discovered  in  America,  and  the  account  of 
it  to  be  given  to  him  by  one  Hythlodius,  a  Portuguese,  who 
sailed  in  company  with  Americus  Vesputius,  the  first  disco- 
verer of  that  quarter  of  the  world.  Many  learned  men  were 
pleased  with  the  description  of  the  climate  and  manners  of 
the  people ;  and,  having  no  suspicion  of  the  truth,  out  of  a 
fervent  zeal,  wished,  that  some  divines  might  be  sent  thither 
to  preach  Christianity,  and  several  were  very  desirous  to  take 
their  voyage.  Soon  after  its  publication  it  was  translated  into 
French,  Italian,  Dutch,  and  into  English,  both  by  our  author 
himself,  and  several  others,  especially  Bishop  Burnet. 

**  The  Bishop  tells  us  he  did  it  to  improve  himself  in  the 
English  Language,  but  besides  he  has  censured  some  passages 
as  not  consistent  with  moral  virtue,  particularly  a  conununity  of 
goods*  And,  indeed.  Sir  Thomas  himself,  in  his  maturer  age, 
retracted  some  things  advanced  in  his  *  Utopia.* "  The  fore- 
going passages  are  excerpts  from  the  ''  Biographia  Britannica.*' 
To  the  same  purpose  the  quaint,  but  interesting,  Tom  Fuller 
thus  speaketh  of  More :  "  Among  his  Latin  Books  his  Utopia 
beareth  the  bell,  containing  the  idea  of  a  complete  Common- 
wealth in  an  imaginary  Island,  (but  pretended  to  be  lately  dis- 
covered in  America,)  and  that  so  lively  counterfeited,  that  many, 
at  the  reading  thereof,  mistook  it  for  a  real  truth ;  insomuch, 
that  many  great  learned  men,  as  Budeeus  and  Johannes  Palu- 
danus,  upon  a  fervent  zeal,  wished,  that  some  excellent  Divines 
might  be  sent  thither  to  preach  Christ's  Gospel;  yea,  there 
were  here  amongst  us  at  home  sundry  good  men,  and  learned 
Divines  very  desirous  to  undertake  the  Voyage,  to  bring  the 
people  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  whose  manners  they  did  so  welt 
like."* 

•  •*  Worthies  of  Englaiid,"  Vol.  ii.  p.  W. 
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More  did  not  seek  in  this  work  to  impose  on  the  mind  of 
man — his  intent  was  alone  to  develope  his  own  sentiments  on 
the  subject  of  government,  &c.y  by  the  aid  of  a  lively  romance; 
and  it  was  by  the  failing  of  human  nature,  not  by  his  fault,  oic 
preconcerted  craft,  that  his  ingenious  work,  in  any  instance, 
raised  deception.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case  with  a  won- 
derful literary  undertaking,  which  astounded  the  minds  of  men 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  A  native  of  France,  dis- 
guising himself,  feigned,  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  Isle  of 
Formosa.  He  took  the  name  of  George  Psalmanazar,  he  ate 
raw  flesh ;  and,  successfully^  imposed  on  the  most  learned  men 
of  the  nation ;  he  gained  the  knowledge  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, and  in  the  year  1704  published  in  8vo.  '^  An  historical 
and  geographical  description  of  Formosa,  an  Island  subject  to 
the  Empire  of  Japan,"  wherein  he  not  only  gives  a  fictitious 
account  of  the  religion,  customs,  manners,  laws,  &c.,  but  even, 
most  ingeniously,  frames  an  alphabet,  and  invents  a  language 
for  the  inhabitants.  Prior  to  his  death  he  was  seized  with  re- 
morse at  his  dissimulation,  and  left  in  MS.  his  **  Memoirs," 
which  were  since  published  in  8vo.  He  died  a  sincere,  and 
Christian,  penitent.  His  published  *^  Memoirs"  are  prefaced 
with  his  will,  entitled  thus,  by  himself :  '^  The  last  will  and 
testament  of  me,  a  poor  sinful  and  worthless  creature,  com- 
monly known  by  the  assumed  name  of  George  Psalmanazar." 
When  I  add  to  these  instances  the  successful  forgeries  of  Row- 
ley's Poems  by  the  unfortunate  Chatterton,  and  the  fiction  of 
the  Shakspearian  Manuscripts  by  Ireland,  I  am  constrained, 
without  meaning,  you  may  well  believe  me,  gentle  reader,  to 
impugn  the  great  utility,  and  the  ineflable  delights,  of  learnings 
humbly  to  confess,  that  man  is — a  gullible  animal. 

The  **  Utopia"  of  More  is  a  work  of  vast  ingenuity,  it  con* 
veys  some  excellent  conceptions,  and  should  be  read  by  the 
Statesman  of  every  age,  and  of  every  country.  Its  general 
scope  is,  however,  deemed  so  impracticable,  that  the  theories 
of  visionary  men  are  commonly,  and  proverbially,  said  to  be— « 
Utopian  I 

Note  6— (p.  158.) 

**  Stinking  goats."  Ordericus  Vitalis  here,  I  doubt  not, 
alludes  to  the  epigram,  (the  author  of  which  is  unknown  to  me,) 
which  appears  in  the  previous  page  148|  and  is  as  follows : 
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'^  Si  proliza  facit  sapientem  barba :  quidobstat 
BarbatuB  fiat  quin  caper  ipse  Plato  ?  " 

On  turning  over  my  manuscripts,  some  time  since,  I,  to  my 
surprise^  found  amongst  them,  in  the  handwriting  of  a  juvenile 
poet,  the  following  diversified  translation  of  the  above  epigram : 

1. 
**  If  irisdom  by  the  flowing  beard  is  shown^ 
How  can  a  goat  from  Plato's  self  be  known  ?  " 

2. 
**  If  beards  mark  wisdom^  then  a  he  goat  may  too 
With  his  long  beard  pass  off  himself  for  Plato/' 

3. 
''  If  length  of  beard  gives  depth  of  wisdom,  why 
With  Plato's  self  may  not  a  he  goat  vie  ?  " 

4. 
"  If  in  the  beard  lies  wisdom^  who  can  well 
A  bearded  goat  from  sapient  Plato  tell  ?  " 

It  is  not  for  me  to  decide  on  the  comparative  merit  of  these 
respective  translations — all  that  1  can  say,  gentle  reader,  it, 

" Utrum  horum 

Mavis  accipe." 


Note  7— (p.  163.) 

"  Frankelein."      For  the  explication  of  this  word  I  most 

extract  the  following  note  from  Tyrwhitt's Chaucer,  vol.  iv.  p.  150: 

**  A  Frankelein.]     Fortescue  de*  L.  L.  Ang.  c.  29,  describes  a 

Franklain  to  be  a  Pater  Familias — majnis  ditaius  possessund' 

bus.    He  is  classed  with^  but  q/V«r,  the  Miles  and  Armiger; 

and   is  distinguished   from  the  Libert  tenentes  and   Valecti; 

though,  as  it  should  seem,  the  only  real  distinction  between  him 

and  other  Freeholders  consisted  in  the  largeness  of  his  estate. 

Spelman,  in  v.  Franklein,  quotes  the  following  passage  finom 

Trivet's  French  Chronicle  :    *  MS.  BibL  R.  S.  n.  56.     Thomas 

de  BrothertoTif  filius  Edwardi  I.    Mareschallus  Angliee,  opr^i  It 

mort  de  son  pere  esposa  la  fille  de  un   Francheleyn   apelh 

Alice.*    The  Historian  did  not  think  it  worth  bis  w)ule  even  to 

tnention  the  name  of  the  Frankelein." 

*  De  Laudibui  Legum  An^Hr. 
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The  foregoiD^  extracted  note  from  Tyrwhitt's  Chaucer  does, 
not  fully  satisfy  my  mind,  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  term 
frankelein,  as  applicable  to  a  particular  grade  of  life ;  and  I^* 
therefore,  humbly  offer  these  further  suggestions  of  my  own.- 
The  frankelein  I  suspect  to  be  one  of  a  class,  which  arose  up' 
towards  the  close  of  the  feudal  system,  and  strictly  pointed  out 
the  independent  Country  Gentleman,  whose  landed  property^ 
was  frankedy  i.  e.  freed,  from  the  exaction  of  feudal  services-^ 
who  was  no  longer  required  to  attend  his  superior  lord  to  the 
wars  in  the  barbarous  ages ;  but  yet,  so  honourable  was  the 
profession  of  arms  in  the  barbarous  ages,  that  the  armiger,  or 
squire,  took  precedence  of  the  frankelein,  who  stayed  '^  at  home 
at  ease/'  From  this  grade  of  society  originated,  obviously,  the 
well-known  name  of  Franklin. 


Note  8— {p.  169.) 

"  John  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet."  This  votary  of  the  Muses 
was  born  at  Gloucester  about  1580.  He  became  a  waterman 
on  the  Thames,  and  plyed  the  oars  for  his  support.  Froni 
thence  he  received  the  designation  of — **  The  Water  Poet."  He 
wrote  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  the  First.  His 
works  are  scarce,  and  of  a  high  price.  In  the  year  1623  this 
endowed  Son  of  Nature  took  it  into  his  head  to  make  a  voyage 
with  his  wherry y  and  five  men,  from  London  to  Christchurch, 
and  from  thence  up  the  Avon  to  the  City  of  Salisbury ;  and 
he  declares  hii  object  to  be — a  survey  of  that  river  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  what  impediments,  if  any,  existed  to  the 
rendering  of  it  navigable  from  the  Sea.  The  tract,  which  he 
wrote  on  this  occasion,  he  entitled  ''  A  Discovery  by  Sea  froni 
London  to  Salisbury."  He  dedicated  it,  in  a  short  address, 
'^  To  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Commonalty,  who  are  Inhabit* 
ants,  or  well-wishers  to  the  Welfare  of  the  City  of  Salisbury^ 
and  County  of  Wiltshire." 

After  a  short  preamble  in  prose,  declaratory  of  his  pur^ 
pose,  the  poetic  furor  seizes  him,  and  he  launches  forth  into 
a  poem,  in  which  he,  in  a  pleasing  manner,  relates  his  passage 
from  London  to  Christchurch  Haven.  The  remainder  of  his 
tract  is  then  completed  in  prose-^he  describes  his  passage  up 
the  Aiver  Ayoq  :"  As  I  passed  vp  the  Bioer'^  ,(*^P  ^)  *' -^ 
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the  least  2000  Swans,  like  so  many  Pilots,  swam  in  the  deepest 
places  before  me,  and  shewed  me  the  way.  When  I  came  to  the 
towne  o(  Ringwood  (14  miles  short  of  SalUhury)  I  there  met 
with  his  Maiesties  Trumpeters,  and  there  my  fellowes,  Mr. 
Thomas  Vnderhill,  and  Mr.  Richard  Stoche^  Mr.  Thonuu 
Ramsay y  Mrs.  Randall  Lloyd,  with  others  which  I  name  not, 
did  walke  on  the  banke,  and  gaue  mee  two  excellent  flourishes 
with  their  Trumpets,  for  the  which  I  thank  them  in  print  and 
by  word  of  mouth.  At  last  I  came  to  a  Towne  called  ForthsMg 
Bridge,  where,  (not  many  dayes  before)  a  ^euous  mischance 
happened :  For  two  men  being  swimming  or  washing  in  the 
Riuer,  a  Butcher  passing  ouer  the  Bridge  (with  a  Mastifle  Dogge 
with  him)  did  cast  a  stone  into  the  water,  and  say,  A  Ducke ; 
at  which  the  Dogge  leapd  into  the  Riuer,  and  seazd  ypon  one 
of  the  men  and  kild  him :  and  the  Butcher  leaping  in  after, 
thinking  to  saue  the  man,  was  also  slaine  by  his  owne  Dogge, 
the  third  man  also  hardly  escaping,  but  was  likewise  bitten  of 
him. 

^'  From  thence  I  passed  further  to  a  place  called  HaUy 
where  we  were  welcomed  by  the  Right  Worshipfull  Sir  Thomas 
Penruddock,  Knight,  whom  we  carried  there  in  our  Boat,  and 
who,  I  am  assured,  will  bee  a  forward  and  a  liberall  benefactor 
towards  cleering  of  the  Riuer. 

**  So  passing  in  our  course  by  the  Villages  of  Burgate^ 
Breamer,  Chartford,  Downton,  Sf  Stonely,  we  came  to  Lang^ 
ford,  where  we  were  well  entertained  by  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Lord  Edward  Gorges  (Lord  Baron  of  Dundalk,  and  Captain 
of  his  Maiesties  strong  and  defencible  Castle  of  Hurst,  in 
Hampshire)  to  whom  in  loue  and  duty  we  profFred  the  gift  of 
our  tattred,  wind-shaken,  and  weather-beaten  Boate,  which 
(after  our  being  at  Salisbury,  being  but  two  miles  from  thence) 
his  Lordship  accepted.  And  though  hee  knew  shee  was  almost 
vnseruiceable,  yet  his  Noble  bounty  was  such,  that  hee  re- 
warded vs  with  the  price  of  a  newe  Boate.  I  had  some  confer- 
ence with  his  Honour,  concerning  the  impediments  and  ciensing 
of  the  Riuer,  and  I  know  hee  is  most  forwardly  and  worthily 
afifected  towards  it,  and  no  doubt  if  it  be  pursued,  that  then  hee 
will  doe  that  which  shall  become  a  Grentleman  of  his  Honour- 
able calling  and  Ranke.'* 

The  poetic  waterman  then  argues,  at  considerable  length,, 
on  th^  advantages  which,  would  itrise  to  the  City  of  Salisbury 
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from  the  making  of  the  river  navigable,  nvhich,  he  gives  his 
opinion,  might  be  easily  done.  It  appears,  that  he,  with  his 
five  strong,  and  hardy,  companions,  did  more  than,  I  ween,  our 
present  local  amateurs  of  the  wherry,  and  the  boat,  could  do— 
they  made  their  voyage  from  Christchurch  Haven  e'en  to  the 
City  of  Salisbury  in  one  day ! — for  thus  saith  Taylor :  "  So  on 
the  same  Friday  at  night  wee  came  to  Salisbury ,  where  wee 
brought  our  Boate  thorow  Fisherton  Bridge,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  City,  taking  our  lodging  at  the  signe  of  the  King's  Head* 
there,  with  mine  Ko^i  Richard  Estman,vfhose  brother,  TAoma^, 
was  one  of  the  Watermen,  which  came  in  the  Boate  thither  from 
London."  On  the  next  day,  Taylor  relates,  he  walked  over 
to  Wilton  House,  with  which,  it  appears,  he  was  well  pleased, 
as  he  breaks  forth  into  a  poetical  eulogy  on  the  occasion. 

His  scheme  seems  to  have  drawn  forth  the  following  pam- 
phlet :  "  A  modest  representation  of  the  benefits  and  advantages 
of  making  the  river  Avon  navigable  from  Christchurch  to  the 
city  of  New  Sarum.  Humbly  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  city  a  fore -mentioned,  and  the  counties  bordering  upon  the 
said  river,"  &c.     By  J.  H.  (James  Hely)  London.  1672.  4to. 

The  notion,  that  the  rendering  the  Avon  navigable  from 
Christchurch  to  Salisbury  would  be  highly  advantageous  to 
that  City,  so  increased  in  strength,  that  a  subscription  for  the 
purpose  was  raised.  This  was  in  the  days  of  the  beneficent, 
and  learned,  Bishop  Seth  Ward,  who  took  a  very  lively  interest 
in  the  cause,  insomuch,  that  Dr.  Walter  Pope,  in  his  **  Life"  of 
that  excellent  Prelate  (when  relating  his  "  Acts  of  Charity  " 
towards  the  Citizens  of  Salisbury)  saith :  *^  He  also  contributed 
largely  towards  making  their  River  navigable,  not  only  with  his 
Money,  but  Advice,  and  dug  the  first  Spadeful  himself,  when 
they  began  that  Work.  He  also  made  several  Journeys  in  their 
behalf  to  the  King  and  Council,  and  answer'd  the  Objections, 
which  several  Hampshire  Gentlemen  made  against  it,  as  I  have 
briefly  mentioned  in  the  Salisbury  Canto,  Part  1,  Stanzas  12, 
13."  In  allusion  to  these  facts  the  jocund  author  (who  was  his 
Chaplain)  thus  addresses  him  in  the  Stanzas,  above  alluded  to, 
of  his  celebrated  *'  Salisbury  Ballad : " 

xn. 
'^  You  first  made  the  Salisbury  Men  understand 
Their  River  might  easily  be  taught 

*  This  pablic-houw  still  eziftt  under  the  same  sign.— £.  D. 

3t 
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To  bear  Ships  up  and  down^  and  enridi  the  Town, 
And  you  were  the  first  at  it  wrought. 


xm* 


€€ 


Twas  youy  that  kept  up  the  Qtizens'  Hearts, 
Or  the  Giants  had  over  bom  them ; 
For  them  you  did  ride,  for  them  you  reply'd ; 
Twas  you  brought  their  Vessels  to  Hamham. 


»• 


The  pamphlet,  before  spoken  of,  was  printed  in  the  year 
1672,  and  the  scheme,  for  rendering  the  river  navigable,  was, 
I  suspect,  completed  within  the  three  following  years,  as  it 
seems  to  appear  from  the  tenor  of  the  following  second  pamphlet: 
"  Avona;  or  transient  view  of  the  benefit  of  making  the  rivers 
of  the  kingdom  navigable.  Occasioned  by  observing  the  situa- 
tion of  the  City  of  Salisbury  upon  the  Avon,  and  consequence 
of  opening  that  river  to  the  City ;  communicated  by  letter  to  a 
friend  in  London."  By  R.  S.  London,  1675.  8vo.  To  what 
extent  the  plan  was  effected,  and  how  long  the  navigation  of 
the  river  was  carried  on,  I  am  unable  to  say  ;  but  Francis  Price, 
in  his  able  **  Observations  on  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Sarum,** 
published  in  the  year  1753,  makes  the  following  remarks,  which 
I  beg  leave  fully  to  extract :  "  It  is  well  known  "  (says  he)  "  to 
the  inhabitants  of  these  parts,  that  a  scheme  for  making  the 
river  Avon  navigable  to  Christ-church  in  Hampshire,  was  in 
some  degree  carried  into  execution.  And  here  let  it  be  ob- 
served, that  for  the  more  easy  conveyance  of  the  barges  up  and 
down  this  rapid  current,  curious  locks,  or  wares,  were  made 
across  the  river,  particularly  one  at  a  small  distance  below 
Hamham  bridge,  which  is  also  below  the  church  :  Thua  was 
the  river  pent  up,  and  raised  to  an  unaccustomed  height. 
Through  this  means  the  Close  of  Sarum,  and  the  neighbourhood 
in  general,  became  affected  by  an  unusual  quantity  tf  water ; 
and  the  soil,  where  the  cathedrai^hurch  is  situated,  abounding 
in  springs,  it  seems  probable,  that  their  usual  discharges  were  at 
these  times  obstructed  by  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  river, 
and  so  forced  to  return  and  empty  tliemselves  wherever  a  pas- 
sage for  them  was  open,  as  in  and  about  the  Church*  And  thb 
consideration,  I  tliink,  will  account  sufficiently  foe  that  appear* 
ance  of  water  above  the  pavement  of  the  Church  at  those  times: 
And  now  I  come  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  removal  of 
this  annoyance,  for  the  Church  is  now  (and  has  been  these 
sixteen  years)  perfectly  free  from  it. 


, 
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• 

**  Firstf  as  I  am  iDformed,  the  navigation  scheme  was  laid 
aside,  by  reason  of  some  inconveniences,  or  ill  management  in 
the  execution  :  And  at  that  time  the  late  Richard  /ervowe, Esq ; 
bemg  sensible  of  the  great  improvement  to  be  made  upon  mea- 
dow lands,  by  drowning  them  at  proper  seasons,  took  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  bays  and  locks,  which  were  erected  for  the  use 
of  the  navigation,  and  still  left  standing,  for  making  a  cut  quite 
through  his  estate,  beginning  a  little  above  the  bay,  usually 
called  the  Tumbling-Bay,  he  was  by  means  of  the  said  bay 
enabled  to  turn  the  whole  river  as  he  pleased  into  the  new  cut 
he  had  made,  and  therewith  to  overflow  his  meadows  at  con- 
venient seiisons.     And  as  the  Church  is  now,  and  has  been  ever 
since  that  time,  perfectly  clear  from  the  influence  of  former 
inundations,  i  can  impute  that  good  eflect  to  no  other  cause 
than  to  that  new  cut  made  by  Mr.  Jervaise,  which  became  then, 
and  continues  to  be,  an  efl*ectual  drain  for  all  the  water,  which 
before  had  afl*ected  the  Church  and  neighbourhood.     And, 
although  it  b  in  the  power  of  Mr.  Jervaise  by  his  sluices,  &c. 
to  raise  the  water  to  any  height  he  pleases,  all  the  purposes  of 
improvement  to  his  lands  are  answered,  without  causing  it  to 
rise  high  enough  to  influence  the  Church  ;  though  any  neglect 
of  his  works  has  been  observed  to  bring  some  inconveniences, 
by  causing  the  water  to  rise  in  some  particular  parts  of  the 
Close. 

**  I  cannot  let  slip  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  situation  of 
the  Church  and  neighbourhood  in  the  earliest  times :  Whoever 
will  take  the  trouble  of  carefully  inspecting  the  two  bridges  at 
Hamham,  may  And  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  northern  one 
was  built  upon  dry  land,  and  that  a  cut  was  made  from  it  up- 
wards, high  enough  to  take  the  waters  of  the  Avon,  Nadder, 
and  Wyly,  and  convey  them  through  the  said  bridge  to  some 
distance  below ;  which  being  done,  they  were  enabled  to  make 
a  bay  across  the  original  river  southwards,  and  to  build  that 
southern  bridge  also  on  dry  land ;  then  the  bay  was  demotished, 
and  the  rivers  resumed  their  original  channels.  The  north  bridge 
then  became  of  little  use,  as  may  be  seen  by  an  arch  or  two  of 
it  being  on  dry  land  at  this  time.     In  my  former  speculations, 
to  account  for  tlie  cause  of  the  water  influencing  the  Church,  I 
was  naturally  led  to  inspect  these  bridges,  when,  to  my  great 
surprise,  I  found  a  pavement  under  the  south  bridge,  at  first 
sight  as  tliough  the  bridge  had  been  built  upon  it ;  but  by  re- 
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peated  observations,  I  found  the  pavement  had  been  laid  there 
since  the  bridge  was  erected,  doubtless  to  favour  some  late 
scheme  not  in  view  at  that  time  of  day.    This  led  me  to  a 
farther  inspection  of  the  north  bridge,  where  I  found  a  g^reat 
depth  of  water,  1  mean,  compared  to  that  running  under  the 
south  bridge ;  for  when  the  depth  of  water  running  under  the 
south  bridge  has  been  only  six  inches,  there  has  been  full  six 
feet  of  water  running  under  the  north  bridge.    This  inequality 
leads  me  to  conclude,  that  the  former  pavement  was  laid  in  the 
manner  it  now  appears  to  favour  the  navigation :  This  becomes 
as  strong  a  reason  for  raising  the  soil,  as  that  for  doing  the 
same  in, the  city,  which  I  have  already  mentioned  ;  for  here  the 
low  buildings  at  Harnham  must  otherwise  be  overflowed :    And 
here  I  found,  that  one  of  the  piers  of  the  north  bridge  had  been 
taken  away,  and  two  arches  thrown  into  one,  for  the  better  ac- 
commodation of  the  barges  to  be  drawn  up  towards  the  City,  as 
I  have  been  informed  they  did  as  high  as  Crane-bridge.     This 
conjecture  seems  to  be  proved  by  Leland,  who  affirms  there 
were  four  arches  in  this  north  bridge  in  his  time,  whereas  there 
are  now  but  three."  * 

It  is  no  wonder,  that  (notwithstanding  the  vaunted  opinions 
pf  John  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,)  the  navigation  of  the  Avon 
was  altogether  dropped.  Christchurch  was  ill  calculated  as  a 
port — the  narrowness,  and  sinuosities,  of  the  river  Avon  were 
badly  suited  to  the  use  of  the  sail — the  towing  of  the  barge  by 
the  medium  of  the  horse  was  slow-  the  commodities  to  be  con- 
veyed were,  comparatively,  few  in  number,  and  small  in  amount 
—and,  beyond  the  Haven  of  Christchurch,  they  were  open  to 
the  perils  of  the  coasting  navigation,  and — besides  all  this — ^the 
water,  on  the  introduction  of  irrigation,  (uncertain  as  I  am, 
when  that  took  place,)  would  be  wanted  at  certain  seasons  for 
that  purpose  by  the  owners,  and  the  occupiers,  of  the  adjacent 
meadows,  instead  of  being  pent  up  in  the  channel  of  the  river 
Avon.  An  increased  necessity,  also,  for  mills  might  have  ope* 
rated  against  the  continuance  of  the,  in  my  opinion,  wild  scheme 
of  the  navigable  Avon  !  Be  all  this  as  it  may — ^the  propriety,  or 
necessity,  of  such  a  plan,  is  now,  earlier  or  later,  (1836,)  not 
unlikely  to  be  superseded  by  the  modern  navigation  on  land — ^by 
the  invention,  and  speculation,  of  the  adopted  Rail  Road. 

*  Observations  on  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Sarum.    London,  17S3*  4to. 
p.  28. 
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This  note  was  the  last  marked  as  included  within  my 
dissertation  on  beards ;  but,  since  I  penned  that  dissertation, 
I  did,  for  my  own  satisfaction,  visit  the  Cathedral  of  Salisbury, 
and  viewed  its  several  monumental  effigies.  That  far-famed 
Cathedral  is  peculiarly  rich  in  the  remembrances  of  the  de- 
parted, whether  we  consider  them  as  to  their  numbers,  or 
their  various  ecras ;  they  afford  to  the  architectural,  and  to  the 
heraldic,  antiquary,  as  well  as  to  him,  whose  love  of  ancient 
lore  leads  him  to  tlie  study  of  the  armour,  or  the  dress,  of  the 
by-gone  days,  a  rich,  a  varied,  and  pleasing,  field  of  inquiry, 
which  must  prove  satisfactory  in  its  investigation. 

On  this  reference  to  the  monumental  effigies  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Salisbury  I  find  the  numerous  instances  of  beards,  or 
denuded  chins,  so  singularly,  and  happily,  correspond  witli  the 
alleged  interchange  of  fashion,  as  pourtrayed  in  my  dissertation, 
that  I  must  even  yet,  gentle  reader,  detain  you  somewhat  longer, 
whilst  I  impart  the  result  of  my  tour  around  the  tombs. 

Upon  the  plinth  between  the  pillars  on  the  south  side  of  the 
nave,  and  near  the  western  entrance  of  the  Cathedral,  lie  the 
monumental  effigies  of  two  bishops,  which  were  brought  from 
the  Cathedral  of  Old  Sarum.  To  distinguish  them  I  must  ob- 
serve, that  the  one  has  an  inscription  on  •  the  front  of  his  robe, 
and  another  around  the  edge  of  the  slab— the  other  has  beneath 
his  feet  a  dragon  pierced  by  his  crozier,  and  his  effigy  is  sur- 
rounded with  an  elegant  border  of  foliage,  and  birds. 

Mr.  Gough  (Archeeologia,  Vol.  ii.)  assigns  the  former  to 
Bishop  Roger,  who  occupied  the  See  from  1102  to  1 139,  and 
the  latter  to  Joceline,  his  successor,  who  was  Bishop  from  1142 
to  1188;  but  Mr.  Hatcher,  the  author  of  the  **  Historical  Ac- 
count of  the  Episcopal  See,  and  Cathedral  Church  of  Sarum 
or  Salisbury/'  published  under  the  name  of  the  late  respected 
William  Dodsworth,  controverts  this  opinion  of  Gough,  and 
assigns  the  tomB'with  the  inscriptions  to  Bishop  Joceline.  Mr. 
Hatcher  gives  in  his  work  the  engraving  of  the  indubitable  seal^ 
of  Bishop  Joceline  (taken  from  an  ancient  deed)  to  prove,  that 
its  effigy  corresponds  with  that  on  the  tomb,  which  he  assigns 
to  that  Bishop.  I  fully  agree  with  his  appropriation;  and,  in 
my  opinion,  there  is  a  much  greater  similarity  between  the 
episcopal  dress  of  the  effigy  on  the  seal  and  on  this  tomb,  than 
Mr.  Britton,  in  his  ''  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Salisbury,"  seems  disposed  to  allow. 
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Another,  and  that  a  strong,  argument,  that  the  decision  of 
Mr.  Hatcher  is  correct,  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  effigy  on 
the  tomb  (alleged  by  me  to  be  that  of  Roger)  surrounded  by 
foliage  has  no  beard,  whilst  the  effigy  on  the  tomb  with  the  in- 
scriptions, which,  I  affirm,  is  that  of  Joceline,  has  a  beard. 
This  is,  as  it  should  be,  according  to  my  historic  sketch.  Bishop 
Roger  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry,  the  First,  when  beards  were 
denounced,  and  when  his  Sovereign,  under  the  ecclesiastic  cen- 
sures, himself  submitted  his  beard  to  the  razor.  How,  then, 
could  Bishop  Roger  appear  with  the  bearded  chin  ? — On  the 
other  hand.  Bishop  Joceline  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry,  the 
Second,  who,  marrying  Eleanor,  the  divorced  Queen  of  the 
beardless  Louis,  the  Seventh,  (see  p.  158,)  not  only  wore  the 
beard  hhnself,  but,  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  reigning 
Queen,  doubtlessly,  gave  sanction  to  its  adoption  by  the  English 
Bishops  in  opposition  to  the  papal  injunctions,  and  to  foreign 
usage.  Joceline,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  in  especial  favour 
with  his  Sovereign,  Henry,  the  Second,  and  supported  him 
throughout  his  arduous  contest  with  Thomas  k  Becket,  the  as- 
suming, and  contumacious.  Primate ;  yet  he  would  not  have 
dared  to  appear  at  Court — without  his  beard  I  I  am,  however, 
inclined  to  think,  that,' in  those  early  days,  although  the  Bishops 
did  assume  the  beard,  and  thus  support  their  Sovereign  in  its 
use,  it  was,  as  yet,  restricted  from  the  monks,  and  inferior 
Clergy. 

I  must  now,  gentle  reader,  call  your  attention  to  the  very 
curious  inscription,  which  appears  around  the  edge  of  the  tomb, 
which  I  assign  (from  the  beard,  &c.)  to  Bishop  Joceline,  but 
which  Mr.  Gough  attributes  to  Bishop  Roger.  This  inscription 
is  as  follows : 

"  Flent  hodie  Salesberie,  quia  decidit  ensis 
Justitie^  pater  ecclede  Salisbiriensis, 
Dum  viguit^  miseros  aluit,  fiistusque  potentum 
Non  timuit,  sed  clava  fuit  terrorque  nocentum, 
De  Ducibus,  de  nobilibus  primordia  duzit 
Princifttbus,  propeque  tibi,  qui  gemma  reluxit." 

The  letters  around  this  monumental  stone  are  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  literary  man,  as  well  as  the  meaning  of  the 
inscription  itself.     1  allude  to  the  including  (for  the  pnrpoie 
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alone,  it  must  be  presumed,  of  breYity)  of  some  letters  within 
the  circumference  of  others :  thus,  for  instance,  the  word  decidit 
occupies  the  space  only  of  four  letters — the  e,  i,  and  i  being 
severally  included  within  the  d,  c,  and  d.  The  Romans,  in  the 
later  period  of  that  empire,  occasionally  resorted  to  this  singu- 
lar mode  of  abbreviation ;  and,  we  need  not  wonder,  that  it 
was  from  them  adopted  in  the  succeeding  Gothic  Ages.  It  was 
sometimes,  though  but  rarely,  used  amongst  us  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries.  A  second  instance  of  such  an  inscrip- 
tion may  be  seen  on  a  monumental  stone  of  the  twelfth  century 
in  memory  of  Ubertus  de  Chaz,  now  at  Lacock  Abbey,  but 
which  was  brought  from  the  Priory  of  Monkton  Farley,  in  this 
County.  A  plate  of  this  monumental  stone,  and  inscription, 
may  be  seen,  p.  352  of  the  **  Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Lacock 
Abbey."  * 

On  the  above  inscription  Mr.  Gough  thus  remarks  in  favour 
of  Bishop  Roger : 

**  Such  was  the  prosperous  situation  of  our  prelate  under 
this  prince,  in  which  there  is  every  thing  to  justify  the  elogia, 
which  compose  this  epitaph.  His  great  influence  with  his 
Sovereign,  and  his  mutual  esteem  for  him,  is  recorded  in  the 
words  Principibus  gemma  reluxit.  His  administration  of  jus- 
tice entitled  him  to  the  name  of  Ensis  justitie.  His  munificence 
to  his  infant  church,  to  that  of  Pater  ecclesie  Salisbiriensis, 
His  impregnable  fortifications,  as  well  as  his  irreproachable 
conduct,  made  that  nan  timuit  fastus  potentum ;  as  his  high 
rank  in  the  state  made  him  Clava  terrorque  nocentum»  We  are 
to  presume,  that  with  his  great  wealth  miseros  aluit ;  (not  to 
mention  his  religious  foundations)  and  considering  what  a  re- 
verse he  underwent  in  the  next  reign,  dum  viguit  is  not  without 
its  meaning.  The  words  inscribed  on  the  front  of  his  robe  more 
strongly  mark  the  distresses  of  this  prelate's  declining  age. 
Affer  opem,  devenies  in  idem,  is  an  earnest  address  to  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  spectators,  warning  them  at  the  same  time  of  the 
uncertainty  of  human  events.  The  conclusion,  Propeque  tibi 
gemma  reluxit,  seems  an  address  to  the  church,  reminding  her 
of  the  lustre  he  reflected  on  her,  while  he  presided  as  bishop 
in  her  former  situation  at  Old  Sarum." 

*  This  interesting  topographical  work,  the  conjoined  production  of  my 
friends,  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles,  and  J.  G.  Nichols,  Esq.,  was  published  in 
183A. 
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I  must  here  remark,  that  Mr.  Gough  seems  to  m«  to  have 
erringly  separated  the  substantive  Prindpibus  from  its  adjectiTe 
nobilibus,  and  to  have  wrongly  given  to  gemma  a  double  refer- 
ence. With  these  exceptions,  I  cordially  agree  with  him  in  the 
general  interpretation  of  the  words ;  but  I  consider  them  as 
much  more  applicable  to  Joceline  than  to  Roger.  Mr.  Gough 
himself  (conscious  of  the  inapplicability  of  the  passage  to  Bishop 
Roger)  proceeds  to  say,  **  My  only  difficulty  is  about  the  noble 
descent  ascribed  to  him  in  the  words,  de  ducibus,  de  nobilibus, 
primordia  duxit.  But  he  may  have  been  the  younger  son  of 
some  noble  family  in  Normandy,  which  the  Monks  may  have 
known  from  evidences  not  mentioned  by  general  historians,  or 
they  may  have  introduced  it  here  for  rhyme  sake." 

The  above  hypothesis  of  Gough  is  merely  to  obviate  a  diffi- 
culty, which  he  could  not  explain.  Mr.  Hatcher  says  of  Bishop 
Roger,  *^  His  birth  and  parentage  are  unknown,  but  his  origin 
must  have  been  obscure,  for  he  first  occurs  to  notice  as  the 
priest  of  a  petty  church  in  the  suburbs  of  Caen,  in  Normandy;'* 
but  of  Joceline  he  says, ''  Joceline  is  described  by  some  authors 
as  a  Lombard  by  descent,  though,  from  his  name,  it  is  not  im- 
probable, that  he  belonged  to  the  great  Norman  family  of 
Bailul."  In  conclusion,  I  must  aver,  that  the  inscription  b,  in 
every  point,  equally,  and  that  the  words  "  De  ducibus,  de 
nobilibus,  primordia  duxit  PrincipibuSy*'  are  more  applicable 
to  Joceline  than  to  Roger.  They  were  successive  bishops; 
and,  therefore,  no  argument  can  be  grounded  as  to  a  different 
style  of  sculpture  in  monuments  of  dates  so  very  near  to  each 
other — I  say  very  near,  for,  in  the  range  of  centuries,  forty  or 
fifty  years  (as  in  the  present  instance)  may,  in  their  extreme 
points,  be  almost  regarded  as  coeval,  and  that  inferior,  or 
superior,  sculpture,  which  rested,  in  fact,  alone  on  the  individual 
genius,  or  ability,  of  the  artist,  may  be  erroneously  attributed  to 
the  earlier,  or  later,  date;  yet  Mr.  Britton  coincides  with  Gough, 
"  because"  (says  he)  "  the  style  of  sculpture  is  plainly  of 
earlier  date  !"  I  do  not  admit  the  justice  of  this  allegation', 
nor  am  I  disposed  to  recognise  any  alleged  data  for  its  foun- 
dation. 

When,  therefore,  I  revolve  on  the  inscription  around  the 
tomb,  which  is  only  partially  applicable  to  Bishop  Ro^r,  but 
wholly  so  to  Bishop  Joceline;  and  when  I  observe,  that  the 
effigy  in  question  does  appear  (in  accordance  with  the  fashion 
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of  the  day)  with  a  heardj  1  cannot  but  decidedly  say,  that  this 
tomb  must  he  that  of  Bishop  Joceline. 

Thus  useful,  then^  is  the  ascertained  history  even  of  the 
beard  ! 

I  do  not  at  all  agree  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gough,  that  tlie 
inscription  on  the  robe,  '^  AfFer  opem,  devenies  in  idem,"  is  meant 
to  bear  reference  to  the  temporal  state  of  Bishop  Roger  (as-* 
suming  that  this  is  his  tomb)  and  to  ''  mark  the  distresses  of  this 
prelate's  declining  age."  A  reference  to  reverse  of  fortune 
is  evidently  pourtrayed  under  the  words  ''  Dum  viguit,  miseros 
aluit,  fastusque  potentum  non  timuit,"  (and  these  words  are 
equally  applicable  to  either  bishop,)  but  there  is  little  probabi- 
lity, that  the  same  allusion  would  be  again  repeated  on  the 
robe : — no— these  words  bear  clearly  a  different  meaning — they 
are  not  of  temporal  import.  They  present  a  humble,  and  pious, 
address  to  the  perusing  spectator — they  are  a  call  on  the  casual 
passer  by  to  remember  the  departed,  and  to  look  to  himself: 
"  Affer  opem,*  says  this  terse,  and  energetic,  invocation — 
*'  Grant  me  your  aid — give  my  soul  the  benefit  of  your  earnest 
prayers" — ''  devenies  in  idem:"  ^*  death  will  in  the  end  also 
lay  you  prostrate,  and  then  you  will  equally  need  the  prayers 
of  others." 

Let  us  now  visit  the  northern  end  of  the  eastern  transept, 
which  is  parted  from  the  adjoining  aisle  by  a  screen,  and  is 
used  as  a  baptistry  and  morning  chapel.     Here  we  find  an  an- 
cient altar-tomb  supporting  the  effigy  of  a  bishop  in  pontifica- 
libus.  This  tomb  was,  originally,  placed  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  High  Altar,  and  tradition  has  ever  supported  its  appropria- 
tion to  Bishop  Poor.     He  was  the  Founder  of  the  Cathedral, 
and  that  is  the  very  spot,  where,  as  such,  we  may  suppose,  his 
interment  would  take  place.     The  architectural  ornaments  of 
this  tomb  are  also  those  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  its  re- 
cumbent effigy  is  very  similar  to  that  on  the  indubitable  seal  of 
Bishop  Poor,  an  engraving  of  which  is  in  the  work  on  the  Ca- 
thedral published  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Dodsworth.     On  opening 
the  tomb  a  skeleton  was  found  therein,  the  bones  of  which  were 
removed  together  with  the  tomb.    Thus  it  was  clearly  ascer- 
tained, that  this  was  a  real  sepulchre,  and  not  merely  an  hono- 
rary cenotaph,  which  it  might  be  otherwise  conjectured  to  have 
been,  since,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  held  the  See  of  Dur- 
ham ;  and  Leland,  on  the  authority  of  an  ancient  manuscript, 
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formerly  suspended  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
says,  that  he  was  buried  at  Durham,  and  that  his  heart  was  de- 
posited in  the  monastery  of  Tarrant,  in  the  county  of  Dorset, 
which  was  founded  by  him.  On  the  other  hand,  says  the 
author  of  the  History  of  the  Cathedral  of  Salisbury,  (published 
in  the  name  of  Dodsworth,)  "  Robert  de  Graystanes,  the  an- 
nalist of  the  Church  of  Durham,  asserts,  that  he  was  buried  at 
Tarrant ;  and  the  account  is  corroborated  by  an  ancient  list  of 
the  Bishops  preserved  in  our  Episcopal  Records/*  When, 
however,  we  consider  the  original  situation  of  this  tomb — the 
architectural  peculiarities  of  its  canopy — and  the  correspond- 
ency of  the  habit  and  crosier  of  the  effigy  with  those  on  his 
seals — we  cannot  but  assign  the  monument  to  this  venerable 
Bishop,  who  was  raised  to  the  See  of  Salisbury  in  the  first  year 
of  Henry,  the  Third,  A.D.  1217.  The  presence  of  the  beard 
in  this  effigy  is  corroborative  of  the  truth  of  this  conjecture, 
since,  in  the  early  part  of  the  long  reign  of  Henry,  the  Third, 
it  was  in  fashion  amongst  the  higher  order  of  ecclesiastics,  as, 
in  an  illumination  of  the  coronation  of  that  Sovereign,  the 
Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Bath,  who  assisted  on  the  occasion, 
both  appear  thus  arrayed.  If  the  mortal  remains  of  Bishop 
Poor  were  removed  from  Durham,  it  is  most  probable,  that  his  ' 

heart  alone  was  buried  at  Tarrant,  and  his  corpse  deposited  in  jj 

the  far-famed  Cathedral,  of  which  he  was  the  founder. 

During  the  long  reign,  however,  of  Henry,  the  Third,  the 
fashion  fluctuated.  The  Sovereign  himself  did  not  wear  the 
beard,  and,  therefore,  finally  the  razor  triumphed — shaving 
predominated ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find,  that  the  effigies  of 
Bishop  Bridport  and  of  Bishop  De  laWyle  (who  were  appointed 
to  the  See  in  the  respective  years  of  1256  and  1263)  appear 
each  with  the  smoothened  chin.  The  tomb  of  the  former  is  be- 
tween the  southern  aisle  and  that  end  of  the  eastern  transept 
—that  of  the  latter  is  in  the  nave. 

The  next  exemplar,  with  which  we  are  supplied,  is  the  effigy 
in  brass  on  the  floor  of  the  Baptistry  (already  mentioned)  of 
Bishop  Wyvil.  He  was  made  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  the  third 
year  of  Edward,  the  Third,  1329,  when  the  beard  had  its  sway 
and  he,  certainly,  does  fall  in  with  the  fashion,  though  his 
feelings,  as  an  ecclesiastic,  may  have  induced  him  to  wear  one 

short,  and  stubbed. 

Bishop  Mitford,  who  was  raised  to  the  See  in  the  year  1395 
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—in  tbe  19th  year  of  Richard,  the  Second — (whose  tomb  is 
situate  between  the  south  end  of  the  western  transept,  and  the 
adjoining  aisle)  appears  in  his  sculptured  form,  in  accordance 
with  the  then  prevailing  taste,  to  be  close  shaven ;  and,  in 
consistency,  also,  with  the  more  generally  prevailing  fashion, 
those  heroes,  Robert  Lord  Hunger  ford  and  Sir  John  Cheney , 
(whose  tombs  are  in  the  nave,)  are  thus  personally  recorded  to 
have  worn  no  beard. 

Pass  we  on  now  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  here,  within 
that  bearded,  and  gallant,  age,  have  we,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Baptistry,  the  engraven  portrait  of  Bishop  Gheast,  who  followed 
the  fashion  of  the  world,  and  wore — the  beard. 

This,  then  supposed,  decorative  ornament  of  the  face  was, 
also,  held  in  esteem,  though  worn  of  diminished  size,  during 
the  reigns  of  the  three  Stuarts. 

The  monuments  of  Sir  Thomas  Gorges  and  Sir  Richard 
Mompesson,  and  the  three  statues,  which  adorn  the  superb 
Somerset  Monument — the  one  recumbent,  and  the  other  two  in 
a  kneeling  posture,  fully  sanction  this  remark,  in  which  I  must, 
also,  include  the  fine  bust  of  Sir  Robert  Hyde,  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  England.  He  there  appears  with  mustachios,  and  the 
lock  of  hair  on  the  centre  of  the  chin,  which  I  denominate 
the  bcardlct,  but  which  is  absurdly  called  by  those,  who  covet 
this  disgusting  appendage — this  unenviable  distinction — the 
IMPERIAL ! 

I  have  thus  illustrated  my  slender  dissertation  on  beards  by 
a  reference  to  existing  exemplars  in  the  Cathedral  of  Salisbury. 
I  am  not  disappointed  in  the  result  of  this  inquiry,  which  did 
not  occur  to  my  mind,  till  after  my  essay  was  actually  printed. 
I  have  found  nothing  to  contradict-^— much  to  confirm  my  his- 
torical barbaric  memoranda,  and  I  wish  it  had  been  in  my 
power  to  have  pointed  out  an  example  of  every  eera,  but  this 
was  more  than  could  be  expected  to  be  found  within  the  walls 
of  one  sacred  edifice. 

The  beard,  finally,  fell  into  a  deep  decline;  and  its  decease, 
which  was  not  mourned,  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
James,  the  Second. 

Note  9— (p.  172.) 

**  Paston  Letters."  The  collection  of  letters  thus  denomi- 
nated— these  yaluable  reliqnes  of  the  olden  times— were  edited, 
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and  laid  before  the  literary  world,  by  John  Fenn,  Eiq.,«M.A#- 
and  F.A.S.,  who  published  a  portion  of  theniy  in  two  vols.  4to., 
in  the  year  1787,  and  these  were  succeeded  by  two  similar 
volumes  in  the  year  1789. 

They  form  the  correspondence  of  a  knightly  family  of  Paston, 
of  Paston,  in  the  County  of  Norfolk^  and  were  written  during 
the  troublesome  times  of  the  wars  between  the  two  Roses— the 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster — in  the  successive  reigns  of  Henry, 
the  Sixth,  Ed  ward,  the  Fourth,  and  Richard,  theThird.  The  writers 
of  the  letters  are  of  various  degrees — they  are,  in  their  turn,  the 
nobles  of  the  land — the  parent — the  husband,  or   wife— the 
son,  or  daughter — the  private  friend — the  steward,  or  servant. 
They  treat  of  the  political  history,  and  the  military  transactions 
of  the  day,  and  they,  also,  descant  on  the  amours,  the  marriages, 
&c.,  of  private  life,  and  these  are  again  relieved  by  observations 
on  domestic  occurrences,  and  the  details  of  rural  occupations. 
They,  altogether,  form  a  delightful  picture  of  the  times— of  the 
manners,  aud  customs,  of  the  middle-ages^-and  may  be  read 
with  delight,  and  advantage,  even  by  those,  yfho  profess  an  ab- 
horrence of — whatever  is  ancienU    The  Paston  Family  were, 
subsequently,  raised  to  the  Baronetcy,  and  to  the  Peerage,  as 
Sir  Robert  Paston,  Bart.,  was  created,  by  Charles,  the  Second, 
Earl  of  Yarmouth,  which  title,  in  that  family,  became  extinct 
by  the  death  of  his  son,  the  second  Earl  of  Yarmouth,  in  the 
year  1732. 

Note  10— (p.  184.) 

"  I  shall  now  merely  remark,  that  this  cross  is  not  intended 
to  designate  the  Knight,  and  shall  postpone  for  my  explanatory 
notes  any  further  observations  on  that  subject." 

The  cross,  here  alluded  to,  is  not  worn  by  John  Halle^  but 
on  the  breast  of  the  Galante,  whose  dress  I  have  so  often  made 
the  subject  of  comparative  illustration.  In  the  days  of  John 
Halle  the  inventive  genius  of  man  had  not,  as  yet,  stimulated 
the  heroic  honour  of  the  Knight  by  the  exhibition  of  the  deco* 
rative  cross.  "  Whence,  then,"  (say  you,  gentle  reader,)  "  this 
prominent  insigne  on  the  breast  of  this  beau  of  his  day  ?  *'  To 
this  1  reply,  that,  in  him,  we  see  not  the  representative  of  the 
martial  hero,  but  that  of  the  peaceful  macaroni ;  yet,  however 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  lady e  f aire,  he  is  not  unmindful  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  race  of  man.     By  this  cross  he  wished  it  to  b^ 
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understood  by  the  surrounding  world,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
fopperies,  and  the  fripperies,  of  his  attire,  he  was — ^the  Christian. 

The  subject  of  this  note  leads  me  into  a  disquisition,  which 
may  be  of  some  length  ;  but,  as  it  will  develope  a  novel,  and, 
I  think,  an  interesting  hypothesis,*  I  will  not  injure  my  subject 
by  an  injudicious  brevity. 

You  have,  gentle  reader,  doubtlessly,  seen  engravings  of  a 
Saint,  highly  celebrated  in  the  Romish  Church,  ycleped  Saint 
Christopher.  You  may  well  remember,  that  he  is  ever  depicted 
as  a  gigantic  man,  bearing  our  Saviour  (apparently  a  child)  on 
bis  shoulder,  and  passing  through  a  river,  or,  as  tradition  saith, 
across  an  arm  of  the  sea,  I  refrain,  at  present,  from  entering 
into  a  more  minute  description  of  this  portraiture,  as  it  would 
be  premature,  yet  I  will,  at  once,  declare  that  hypothesis,  the 
truth  of  which  I  trust  to  establish. 

The  inimitable  Chaucer,  in  describing  the  several  pilgrims 
on  their  journey  to  Canterbury,  when  speaking  of  the  Yemen, 
(or  Yeoman,)  the  attendant  on  the  Squier,  saith : 

*'  A  Cristofre  on  his  brest  of  silver  shene."  t 

The  Galante  bears,  also,  on  his  breast — a  silver  cross;  and, 
from  this  comparison,  we  learn  to  actual  demonstration,  that 
the  cross  was  denominated — a  Cristofre — X^i<rro^o^$ — the  bearer 
of  Christ.  From  hence  springs  Christopher  as  the  name  of 
man,  and  from  hence  I  do  most  strongly  opine,  that  the  image 
of  St.  Christopher,  as  we  usually  see  it  depicted,  is  neitlier  more 
nor  less  than — the  allegorical  personijication  of  the  Cross, 

You  have  now,  then,  before  you  the  declaration  of  my  novel 
hypothesis ;  and  it  is  for  me  hereafter  to  support  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  gain  credence  for  its  truth. 

*  Gentle  reader !  Thou  mayest  have  long  since  discovered,  that  I  love 
an  hypothesis.  The  Lord  of  the  neighbouring  Manor  doth  love  to  hunt  the 
fox,  but  de  gustibu3  mm  esi  duptUandum.  To  me  it  is  a  far  greater  pleasure, 
on  a  cold  winter*s  day,  to  sit  by  my  fire-side,  fiee  from  the  noise  of  men  and 
dogs,  and  to  hunt  down — an  hypothesis ;  to  pursue  it  through  all  its  mazes-^ 
Its  windings,  and  its  turnings ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  chase,  to  dissect  it  to 
its  very  spine — ^to  turn  it  inside  out,  and  to  discover  or  truth  or  error  in  its 
most  secret  recesses. 

In  saying  this,  I  am  no  sullen  censurei  of  the  rational  amusements  of  others, 
as  I  deem  the  world  to  be  sufficiently  capacious  for  all  to  take  their  pastime 
therein — without  jostling  elbows*  To  pursue  the  fox,  and  the  hare,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  a  rational,  and  healthy,  amusement ;  and,  if  we  are  allowed  to 
argue  on  the  intentions  of  Divine  Providence  from  the  adaptation  of  the 
means  to  the  end,  I  should  say,  that  the  chase  is  sanctioned  by  the  Supreme ; 
but,  gentle  reader,  do  you  love— «n  ^pothetis  ?  if  109 1  love  yon.— £.  D. 

t  A  silver  Cross  shone  on  his  breast-i^£.  D. 
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I  here  feel,  that  the  warm,  mayhap,  the  indignant  censure 
of  the  Papist  will  arise — that  he  will  arraign  me  of  presumption 
-»and  will  accuse  me — a  Protestant — of  conceitedly  endea- 
vouring to  instruct  him — a  Papist — in  the  history  of  his  reli- 
gion !  In  good  faith,  I  neither  elude,  nor  care  for,  his  censure. 
**  Truth"  (said  the  ancients)  "  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  well ; " 
and,  if  the  modern  Papist  has  not  drawn  it  out,  surely  he  should 
not  rail  on  me,  if  I  place  my  assisting  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 
The  fact  is,  I  doubt  not,  that  the  real  origin  of  the  image  of 
Saint  Christopher  was  well  known  to  former  generations ;  but 
then  came — the  dark  ages,  and  this,  as  well  as  many  other 
truths,  too  common,  and  obvious,  to  have  been  made  matter  of 
record,  was  lost  in  oblivion.  Let  the  Papist  understand,  that 
he  and  I  are  both  living  on  the  hither  side  of  those  dark  sea- 
sons, and  I  know  not  why  he  should  boast  of  the  vantage 
ground — I  know  not  why,  on  the  passing  away  of  the  eclipse, 
the  returning  light  may  not,  as  fully,  and  as  early,  fall  on  me, 
as  on  himself. 

With  these  preliminary  observations  I  will  now  proceed  to 
develope  the  existing  opinions  of  Papists  as  to  the  History  of 
Saint  Christopher,  and  then  exert  my  humble  abilities  in  the 
establishment  of  my  hypothesis. 

For  the  purpose  of  fully  bringing  this  interesting  subject 
before  my  readers  I  shall  present  them  with  the  History  of 
Saint  Christopher  from  that  curious  book  of  the  Romish  Church, 
which  is  ycleped,  uar  •|o;c^»,  the  "  Golden  Legend,*' 

The  author  of  the  **  Golden  Legend"  was  Jacobus  de  Vo- 
raigne.  Archbishop  of  Genoa,  who  composed  it,  under  the  title 
of  '*  Legenda  Aurea,"  in  the  Latin  Language,  about  the  year 
1260.  In  the  subsequent  century  it  was  translated  into  French 
by  Jean  de  Vignay,  and,  from  this  French  Translation,  it  was 
converted  into  our  own  language  by  the  indefatigable  Caxton. 
The  work  is  rightly  called  by  Warton,  "  an  inexhaustible  repo- 
sitory of  religious  fable," — yet  such  was  the  almost  sacred  light, 
in  which  it  was  considered  abroad  for  upwards  of  two  centuries 
— (in  the  fifteenth  its  popularity  was  so  great,  that  it  passed 
through  an  immense  number  of  editions  in  the  Latin,  Dutch, 
German,  and  French  Languages,) — that  the  learned  Claude 
Uspence,  in  the  year  1565,  was  obliged  to  make  a  public  recan- 
tation for  calling  it  "  Legenda  Ferrea."*    Caxton  published  an 

*  For  the  above  particulars  1  am  indebted  to  Dibdin't  **  Tjrpographieal 
Antiquities,**  Vol.  1,  p.  192.»£.  D. 
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edition  of  this  work  in  1493,  and  subsequent  editions  were  re- 
printed by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1498,  1512,  and  1527,  The 
**  Goldeyi  Legend"  of  Caxton  will  fetch  a  golden  price,  since. 
Dibdin,  in  his  "  Bibliomania,*'  (published  in  1811,)  speaking 
of  the  productions  of  Caxton's  Press,  says,  "  an  imperfect  copy 
of  the  *  Golden  Legend,*  one  of  Caxton's  commonest  productions, 
produced  at  a  book  sale,  a  few  months  ago,  the  sum  of  twenty- 
seven  guineas  !  "     Would  that  I  had  a  copy  on  my  shelves  ! 

I  must  here  observe  of  this  work — "  The  Golden  Legend"— 
that  the  word  Legend  has,  in  its  signification,  undergone  that 
change,  to  which  all  things  are  subject  in  this  sublunary  world 
— it  now  signifies  what  is  aptly  called — an  old  wives*  fable— 
(pardon  me,  ye  old  wives!) — a  traditional  story  based  on  an 
aerial  foundation ;  but,  in  the  early  ages  of  Papistry,  legends 
were  accounted  far  different  things — they  were  regarded  as  real 
histories — marvellous  to  be  sure — but  all  true — as  things  worthy 
to  be  read — legenda — from  whence  they  derive  their  name— 
they  were  considered,  also,  as  worthy  of  belief — they  were  made 
articles  of  faith — and  jostled  aside  the  Bible  itself,  which  was 
proscribed  unto  the  laity.  Thus  was  this  mass  of  old  wives* 
fables — this  volume  of  Legenda  and  Credenda — Legends  and 
Credends — "  The  Golden  Legend" — served  out  to  man  in  lieu 
of  the  Word  of  God.  I  may  be  arraigned  by  the  votaries  of 
Papistry  as  deficient  in  liberality  of  mind — I  may  be  told,  in 
the  words  of  Horace,  that 

'*  Sunt  quibus  in  Satir4  videar  nimis  acer  &  vUra 
Legem  tendere  opus," 

I  may  be  told,  that  I  seek  every  occasion  to  deride  the  votaries 
of  another  religion,  but  no  ! — I  deny  this — I  am  writing  of  men, 
and  times,  when  the  true  faith  of  the  Gospel  was  struggling 
beneath  the  incubus  of  a  gross  superstition — when  its  true,  and 
holy,  doctrines  were  overwhelmed  with  those  fictitious,  and  dark, 
glosses,  which,  most  happily  for  mankind,  have  been  removed 
by  the  successive  aids  of  a  Wicklifie  and  a  Luther.  My  remarks 
arise  from  my  work,  and  are  not  foisted  in  to  serve  an  unholy, 
and  an  unchristian,  purpose.  I  do  not  seek  ''  ultra  legem  ten- 
dere opus."  These  are  times,  in  which  it  does  behove  the  Pro- 
testant to  be  on  the  alert — ^to  speak  out,  when,  in  a  publication 
entitled  ''  Protestantism  calmly  considered,"  it  has  been  openly 
proclaimed,  by  the  Jesuits  of  the  establishment  at  Stonyhurst, 
that  their  religion  ''  is  again  spreading  itself  oyer  the  face  of 
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the  land" — "  it  has  been  kept  down"  (say  they)  "  by  a  series  of 
intolerant  laws,  and  almost  extinguished  by  the  bloody  persc' 
cutions  of  Protestant  Kings,  but  it  is  again  taking  its  hereditary 
attitude,  supported  by  Him,  who  promised,  that  the  gates  of 
bell  shall  not  prevail  against  it."  I  blame  the  supineness  of 
this  nation,  which  permits  the  disciples  of  Ignatius  Loyola  to 
nestle  within  its  bosom — a  sect  of  men,  who  have,  by  political, 
and  erroneous,  maxims,  insidious  in  themselves,  and  at  variance 
with  the  common  weal  of  mankind,  repeatedly  broken  in  on  the 
peace,  and  the  morals,  of  the  world.  Why,  again  do  I  ask,  do 
we  suffer  these  men  to  nestle  within  the  bosom  of  our  Protestant 
Country,  who,  for  their  restless  ambition — their  dangerous  opi- 
nions, and  practices — have  been  repeatedly  driven  out  from  the 
most  bigoted  countries  of  the  Romish  Faith  ?  It  is  very  true, 
that  the  classical  world  is  highly  indebted  to  them  for  some  of 
the  best  editions  of  the  works  of  the  Ancients — ^but  what  of 
that  ?  their  purposed  study  of  classical  lore  has,  in  times  past, 
led  to  their  employment  as  the  tutors  of  Princes — it  has  enabled 
them  to  pour  into  the  ears  of  Royalty  itself  tenets  destructive 
of  the  peace,  and  the  good,  of  the  world ;  and,  by  a  general 
•  union  amongst  themselves,  not  only  to  endeavour  to  rule  Kings, 
and  the  Ministers  of  Kings,  but,  through  their  own  insatiable  am- 
bition— to  rule  the  world,  and  to  sway  the  destinies  of  man. 

I  trust,  gentle  reader,  that  I  am  not  preparing  myself  for 
an  Auto  da  f^. 

Now  for  the  legend  of  Saint  Christopher :  * 

*  It  was,  originally,  my  intention  to  have  given  the  substance  alone  of 
this  interesting  document,  divested  of  its  obsolete  diction,  and  orthography ; 
and,  with  this  intent,  I  had  recourse  to  the  *^  Golden  Legend  '*  belonging  to 
the  Cathedral  Library  of  Salisbury,  which  was  obligingly  lent  to  me  on  the 
occasion ;  but,  on  further  consideration,  I  altered  my  plan,  and  resolved  to 
present  you,  gentle  reader,  with  the  copy  of  the  Legend  itself,  verbatim  «f 
hteratim,  surmounted  with  its  curious  accompanying  wood-cut. 

Many  a  valuable  antique  is  injured  by  too  much  handling,  and  thus  it  if 
with  the  early  works  of  the  press.  By  the  above  determination  the  original 
raciness  of  the  liegend — its  eorugo — will  be  preserved  entire,  and  it  will 
present  itself  as  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  vernacular  language  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  will,  I  think,  be  alike  gratifying  to  the  general  reader, 
and  the  man  of  literature.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page  I  shall  explain  the 
meaning  of  those  occasional  words,  which,  at  first  sight,  may  not  be  suf- 
ficiently obvious. 

This  copy  of  the  *'  Oolden  Legend  **  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  early 
black  letter,  but  is  somewhat  imperfect  at  either  end.  It  is  in  double  columns* 
paged  with  Roman  Numerals,  and  the  history  of  each  Saint  opens  with  an 
highly-ornamental  initial  (or  uncial)  letter,  and  is  often  surmountad  with  a 
wood-cut.  The  colophon  (name  of  the  printer*  &c.,  at  the  close)  is  lost,  but 
I  suspect  it  to  be  one  of  the  editions  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde.^E.  D. 
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"  CrUtofre  to  fore*  his  baptyaroe  was  named  reprobus-  But 
afterward  h«  was  named  Criitofte  whicbe  is  as  mocbe  to  laye 
as  bearriog  ciyste,  of  that,  tliat  he  bare  cryat  in  iiij  maaerei : 
he  bare  hym  on  his  sholdera  by  conueyeog  &  leding.  In  his 
body,  by  makinge  it  leae,  In  mynde  by  devotio',  &  in  his  mouth 
by  confession  &  predycacion.t 

"  Crystofre  was  of  the  lynage  of  the  canoneei*  &  he  was  of 
a  ryght  grete  stature ;  And  had  a  terryble  &  ferfull  cheret  and 
contenauncG,  And  he  was  vij  cubytes  of  lei^the,  And  as  it  is 
redde  in  somme  hystories,  tiiat  wba'  he  serued  and  dwelled  wyth 
the  kyng  of  canonees  It  came  in  his  mynde  that  he  wolde 
seclie^  the  grettest  prynce  that  was  in  the  world,  and  hym  he 
*  lefore.        f  pntdang.        X  ■ppenancn        S  kA. 
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wolde  seme  &  obeye ;  And  so  ferre  he  wente  that  he  came  to  a 
ryg^t  gprete  kynge  of  whom  the  renomme  *  generally  was  that  he 
was  the  grettest  of  the  world,  and  whan  the  kynge  sawe  hym  he 
receyued  hym  in  to  his  seruyse  &  made  hym  to  dwelle  in  hia 
courte,  ITVpon  a  tyme  a  mynystrell  songe  to  fore  hym  a 
songe :  in  whiche  he  named  ofte  the  deuyll :  And  the  kynge 
whiche  was  a  crysten  man  whan  he  herde  hym  name  the  deuyll, 
made  anonef  the  synge  of  the  crosse  in  his  visagej,  and  whan 
cristofre  saw  that  he  had  grete  merueyle  what  synge  it  was : 
&  wherfore  the  kynge  made  it,  And  he  demaunded  of  hym. 
And  by  cause  the  kynge  wold  not  saye  he  saide,  yf  thou  telle 
me  not  I  shal  noo  lenger  dwelle  with  the :  and  thenne  the 
kynge  told  to  hym  sayng :  alwaye  whan  I  here  the  deuyll 
named,  I  fere  that  he  shold  haue  power  ouer  me.  and  I  gar- 
nisshe  §  me  with  this  synge,  that  he  greue  ne  anoye  me,  thenne 
crystofrc  said  to  hym  thou  doubtest  the  deuyll,  that  he  hurte 
the  not :  thenne  is  the  denyll  more  myghty  &  gretter  than  thou 
art,  I  am  thenne  deceyued  of  my  hope  &  purpose,  For  I  had 
supposed  I  had  foundon  the  mooste  myghty  &  the  mooste 
grettest  lord  of  the  world  :  But  I  commaunde  the  to  god :  for 
I  wyl  goo  seche  hym  for  to  be  my  lord  and  I  his  seruante  and 
thenne  departed  fro  this  kynge  :  And  hasted  hym  for  to  seche 
the  deuylle  &  as  he  went  by  a  grete  deserte  :  he  sawe  a  grete 
companye  of  knyghtes  of  whiche  a  knyghte  cruell  &  horryble 
came  to  hym  &  demaunded  whyther  he  went  &  crystofre  an- 
swerd  to  hym  and  sayd*  I  goo  seche  the  deuyl  for  to  be  my 
mayster,  And  he  sayd  I  am  he  that  thou  sechest  &  then  cris- 
tofre was  glad  &  bou'd  hym  selfe  to  be  his  seruaunt  perpetuell 
&  toke  hym  for  his  mayster  &  lord,  &  as  they  wente  to  gyder  || 
by  a  comyn  •*  waye,  they  founde  there  a  crosse  erecte  &  stond- 
yng.  And  anon  as  the  deuyll  sawe  the  crosse  he  was  aferde 
and  fledde  and  lefte  the  right  waye  &  brought  crystofre  aboute 
by  a  sharpe  tt  deserte,  &  after  wha'  they  were  passyd  the  crosse 
he  brought  hym  to  the  hye  waye  that  they  had  lefte.  &  whan 
crystofre  sawe  that  he  merueyled.  &  demaunded  wherof  he 
doubted  and  had  lefte  the  hye  and  fayr  waye,  and  had  goon  soo 
ferre  aboute  by  so  asprett  deserte.  And  the  deuyl  wolde  not 
telle  to  hym  in  no  wyse,  Thenne  crystofre  sayd  to  hym,  if  thou 
wylt  not  telle  me,  I  shall  anone  departe  fro  the  and  shall  serue 

*  renown.        f  immediately,     t  ^''ont.      §  gnard.      H  together. 
**  common,     •f'f  rough  and  stony.       tt  rough. 
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the  nomore,  wherfore  the  deuyl  was  constrayned  to  telle  hym 
and  sayd :  there  was  a  man  called  cryst  whyche  was  hanged  on 
the  crosse,  and  whan  I  see  his  synge  I  am  sore  aferd  and  fie  fro 
it  wher  someuer  I  see  it,  To  whom  cnstofre  sayd  thenne  is  he 
gretter  &  more  myghtyer  than  thou,  whan  thou  art  afenl  of  his 
synge.  And  I  see  wel  that  I  haue  laboured  in  vayn,  whan  I  haue 
not  fondon*  the  grettest  lord  of  the  world,  And  I  wyl  serue  the 
no  lenger,  Goo  thy  waye  thenne  for  I  wyl  go  seche  Jhesu  cryst: 
And  whan  he  had  longe  sought  and  demaunded  where  he  shold 
fynde  cryst,  At  last  he  came  in  to  a  deserte  to  an  heremyte  that 
dwellyd  there.  &  this  heremyte  preched  to  hym  of  Jhesu  cryst 
and  enformed  hym  in  the  fayth  dylygently  and  sayde  to  hym. 
This  kynge  whom  thou  desyreste  to  serue,  requyreth  the  seruyse 
that  thou  must  ofte  faste :  And  cristofre  sayd  to  hym  requyre 
of  me  somme  other  thyng  &  I  shall  do  it  for  that  whiche  thou 
requyrest  I  maey  not  do.     And  the  heremyte  sayd  thou  must 
thenne  wake  &  make  many  prayers,  And  cristofre  sayd  to  hym 
I  wote  t  not  what  it  is,  I  may  doo  no  suche  thinge,  &  thenne  the 
heremite  sayde  to  hym  knowest  thou  suche  a  ryuer,  in  whyche 
many  be  perysshed  &  lost,  to  whom  crystopher  sayde :  I  knowe 
it  well,  thenne  sayde  the  heremite  by  cause  thou  arte  noble  & 
hye  of  stature,  and  stronge  in  thy  membrys  thou  shalt  be  resy- 
dent  by  the  ryuer  And  thou  shalt  here  ouer  all  theym  that  shal 
passe  there  whyche  shal  be  a  thynge  ryght  couenable  X  to  our 
Lord  Jhesu  cryste  whom  thou  desyrest  to  serue*  and  I  hope  he 
shal  shewe  hym  selfe  to  the,  thenne  sayde  cristofre  certes  this 
seruyse  maye  I  well  do  &  I  promyse  to  hym  for  to  doo  it,  thenne 
went  crystofre  to  this  ryuer  :  and  made  there  his  haby tacle  §  for 
hym.  And  a  gret  pool  ||  in  his  honde  in  sted  of  a  staf  by  whiche 
he  susteyned  hym  in  the  water,  And  bare  ouer  all  maner  of 
peple  wythout  cessyng  &  there  he  abode  thus  doyng  many 
dayes :  And  in  a  tyme  as  he  slepte  in  his  lodge  he  herde  the  voys 
of  a  childe  whiche  called  hym  &  sayd,  Crystofre  come  out,  & 
bere  me  ouer,  Thenne  he  awoke  and  wente  out.  but  he  founde 
no  man.  And  whan  he  was  agayn  in  his  hous,  he  herde  the  same 
voys,  and  he  ranne  out  and  fond  no  body.  The  thyrde  time  he 
was  called  and  came  thyder  and  fond  a  chyld  besyde  the 
ryuage  ••  of  the  ryuer :  whiche  prayed  him  goodly  ft  to  bere 
hym  ouer  the  water,  And  thenne  cristofre  lyft  vp  the  child  on 

*  found.       f  know.       X  agreeable.       §  place  of  habitation. 
II  pole.        **  bank.        ff  eamestlj. 
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my  goddes  :  that  yf  ye  do  no  sacrefyse  to  my  goddes  ye  shall 
anone  perysshe  by  euyll  deth,  And  they  sayd  to  him  yf  thou 
wylt  that  we  shall  doo  sacrefyce,  commaunde,  that  the  places 
may  be  made  dene*  and  that  alle  the  peple  may  assemble  att 
the  temple,  and  whan  this  was  doon  they  entryed  in  to  the 
temple  and  toke  theyr  gyrdles  and  put  theym  aboute  the  neckes 
of  theyr  goddes:  and  dtewe  them  to  therthe,*  and  brake  theym 
all  in  peaces,  &  sayd  to  theym  that  were  there.  Goo  and  calle 
phisyciens  &  leches  f  for  to  hele  your  goddes.  And  thenne  by 
the  commaundement  of  the  kyng,  Aqnylyne  was  houged  :  and 
a  lyght  grete  and  heuy  stone  was  honged  at  her  feet,  soo  that 
her  membres  were  moche  despytously  broken  And  whan  she 
was  dede,  and  passyd  to  our  lord,  her  suster  hycena  was  caste 
in  to  a  greate  fyre*  but  she  yssued  oute  wythout  harme  alle 
hooll,  and  thenne  he  made  to  smyte  of  her  hede :  And  soo 
euffred  deth, 

If  After  this  Cristofre  was  brought  to  fore  the  kynge,  and 
the  kyng  commaunded  that  he  shold  be  beten  wyth  roddes  of 
yron.  and  that  there  sholde  be  sette  vpon  his  hede  a  crosse  of 
yron  rede  bote  &  brenningt  and  thenne  after  he  dyd  do  make 
a  8yedge§  of  a  stole  of  yron,  and  made  cristofre  to  be  bounden 
theron.  And  after  to  sette  fyre  vnder  it,  and  caste  therin  pytche. 
But  the  syedge  or  setyl  malte||  lyke  waxe,  and  cristofre  yssued 
out  wythout  ony  harme  or  hurte,  And  whan  the  kynge  sawe 
that,  He  commaunded  that  he  shold  be  bounde  to  a  stronge 
stake  and  that  he  shold  be  thrugh  shoten  with  arowes :  wyth 
xl  knyghtes  archers.  But  none  of  the  knyghtes  myght  attayne 
hym*  For  the  arowes  henge**  in  thayerft  aboute  nyghe  hym 
wythout  touchyng.  Then  the  kyng  wende  |t  that  he  had  ben 
tlirugh  shoten  wyth  the  arowes  of  the  knyghtes,  and  adressyd§§ 
hym  for  to  goo  to  hym,  And  one  of  the  arowes  retoumed  sodenly 
fro  the  ayer.  And  smote  hym  in  to  the  eye  &  blynded  hym,  To 
whom  crystof.e  sayde,  Tyraunt  I  shall  deye  to  mom  make  a  lytyl 
claye  wyth  my  blood  temperyd,  &  enoynte  therwyth  thyn  eye, 
&  thou  shalt  receyue  helthe,  Thenne  by  the  commaundement 
of  the  kynge  he  was  ladde  for  to  be  byheded  and  thenne  there 
he  made  his  oryson  ||  || :  and  his  hede  was  smyten  of  8c  so  suffired 
martyrdom.  And  the  kynge  then  toke  a  lytyl  of  his  blood  and 
layde  it  on  his  eye,  and  sayde  in  the  name  of  god  and  of  saint 

*  the  earth.    *)■  doctors.         X  burning.        §  seat.  ||  melted. 
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crystofre*  and  was  anone  heled :  Tlienne  the  kynge  byleued  in 
god  and  gaf  commaundement  that  if  ony  persone  blamed  god 
or  saint  crystofre,  he  sholde  anone  bee  slayne  wyth  the  swerde, 
IF  Ambrose  sayth  in  his  preface  thus  of  this  holy  martyr*  lord 
thou  hast  giuen  to  crystofre  soo  greate  plente  of  vertues,  and 
suche  grace  of  doctryne  that  he  called  fro  the  errour  of  pay- 
nems  *  xlviij  thousand  men  to  thonourf  of  crysten  fayth  by  his 
shynnying  myracles, 

And  hysene  and  aquylyne,  which  long  had  ben  comyne  at 
the  bourdell  vnder  the  strengthe  of  lecheryc,  He  called  and 
made  theym  seme  in  thabyte  I  of  chastyte,  and  enseygned  them 
to  a  like  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  wyth  this  he  beyeng  strayned 
and  bounden  in  a  sette  of  yron  and  grete  fyre  put  vnder  doubted 
nothing  the  hete,  And  al  an  hole  daye  duryng  stode  bounden 
to  a  stake :  Might  not  be  thrugh  persed  §  wyth  arowes  of  all  the 
knyghtes :  And  wyth  that :  one  of  the  arowes  smote  out  the 
eye  of  the  tyraunte  :  that  the  bloode  of  the  hole||  martyr 
restablysshed  hys  syght,  and  enlumyned  hym  in  takyng  awaye 
the  blyndenes  of  his  body,  and  gate  of  the**  crysten  mynde 
and  pardon.  &  also  gate  of  the  by  prayer  to  put  away  sekenes 
and  soores  fro  them  that  remembre  his  passyon  and  fygure 
Thenne  lette  vs  praye  to  saynt  Crystofre  that  he  praye  for  vs 
&c." 

Such  is  the  legend  of  Saint  Christopher — an  old  wife*s  fable 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Protestant,  but  a  history — a  res  legenda 
et  credenda — worthy  to  be  read,  and  to  be  believed,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  true  Papist. 

On  the  perusal  of  this  legend  it  will  be  manifest,  I  think,  to 
the  attentive  reader,  that  the  original  concoctors  of  this  tale 
gained  some  useful  hints  from  the  Sacred  Writings,  such  as  the 
call  to  Samuel — the  history  of  Shadrach,  Meshech,  and  Abed- 
nego— -the  destruction  of  the  images  in  the  House  of  Baal,  &c., 
whilst,  probably,  as  the  heathen  Goddess,  Lucina,  was  tlie  pro- 
totype of  the  papistical  Saint  Margaret,  so  rnay  the  stout  Her-^ 
cules  have  been  that  of  Saint  Christopher.  The  full  comparison 
between  Popery  and  Paganism  awaits  the  leisure  pen  of  some 
literary  man.  The  Saints  of  the  one  will  often  be  recognised 
in  the  Gods  and  Goddesses,  and  the  Heroes,  of  the  other.  It 
is,  I  think,  to  be  regretted,  that  the  Reformed  Church  has  re- 

*  Pagans.  f  the  honour.  X  the  habit.  §  pierced. 

II  holy.  **  obtained  of  thee. 
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tained  in  her  Calendar  so  many  of  the  names  of  the  Saints  of 
the  Papists*  This  may  have  been  partly  caused  by  the  expec- 
tation, that  the  revulsion  might  not,  thereby,  appear  so  violent, 
and  that,  from  the  moderate  spirit  of  the  Reformation,  some 
might  be  drawn  over  to  its  interests,  ivho  would  otherwise  have 
held  back.  Various  other  reasons  (with  the  omission  of  the  one 
stated  by  me)  are  given  by  Wheatley,  in  his  well-esteemed 
work,  the  '*  Rational  Illustration  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England."  I  regret,  however,  this 
temporising,  and  injudicious,  policy,  which  has,  also,  crept  into, 
and,  occasionally,  defaced  our  excellent  Liturgy.  In  this  re- 
forming age  (1836)  I  could  wish,  that  the  Bench  of  Bishops 
were  authorised  as  an  Ecclesiastic  Commission  to  re-reform  our 
Calendar,  and  to  expel  from  thence  those  saints  of  the  Papists, 
of  whom  the  Protestant — ^knows  nothing,  and  the  retention  of 
whose  names  therein  answers  no  useful  purpose,  and  to  with- 
draw from  our  religious  service,  those  expressions,  which  savour 
of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Papistry.  I  cannot,  also,  but 
notice  the  g^oss  anachronism  in  the  previous  legend.  The  devil 
flees  from  the  cross,  as  he  said :  **  there  was  a  man  called  cryst 
whyche  was  hanged  on  the  crosse,  and  whan  I  see  his  synge  I 
am  sore  aferd  and  fie  fro  it  wher  someuer  I  see  it ; "  and  yet, 
subsequently^  Christopher  (the  legend  had  not  then  sainted 
him)  meets  with  Christ  as  an  infant  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Saint  Christopher  is  not  mentioned  by  Brady  in  his  ^'  Clavis 
Calendaria,"  inasmuch  as  that  work  extends  only  to  those  saints, 
whose  names  are  still  retained  in  our  Calendar. 

In  this  discussion  I  beg,  therefore,  gentle  reader,  that  you 
will  permit  me  to  pass  on  to  the  following  account  of  Saint 
Christopher,  extracted  from  the  modem  work  of  the  Rev.  Alban 
Butler,  "  The  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  Martyrs,"  &c.,  7  vols.  8vo. 
This  work  is  the  result  of  great  labour  on  the  part  of  a  Priest  of 
the  Romish  Faith,  and  is,  I  believe,  received  by  that  Church  as 
a  well  credited  History.  The  author  himself  seems,  to  me,  to 
have  possessed  a  very  capacious  belief,  and  to  have  held,  as  true, 
all  the  historical  traditions  of  men.  In  his  work  he  often  refers 
to  the  notes  of  Baronius  on  the  Roman  Martyrology. 

''  St.  Christopher,  July  25.  He  suffered  martyrdom  under 
Decius  in  Lycia,  and  is  honoured  on  this  day  in  the  Martyrology, 
which  bears  the  name  of  St.  Jerom,  and  in  other  western  Ca- 
lendars ;  but  is  commemorated  by  the  Greeks  and  other  Oriental 
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nations  in  the  monih  of  May.  The  Mosarabic  Breviary,  attri- 
buted to  St.  Isidore,  mentions  the  translation  of  his  relicks  td 
Toledo,  whence  they  were  brought  into  France,  and  are,  at 
present,  shewn  enshrined  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denys  near  Parisi 
He  seems  to  have  taken  the  naine  of  Christopher  upon  the  like 
motives,  that  St.  Ignatius  would  be  called  Theophorus  to  express 
his  ardent  love  for  his  Redeemer,  by  which  he  always  carried 
him  in  his  breast  as  his  great  and  only  good,  his  inestimable 
treasure,  and  the  object  of  all  his  affections  and  desires.  There 
seem  to  be  no  other  grounds  than  this  name  for  the  vulgar 
notion  of  his  great  stature ;  the  origin  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  merely  allegorical,  as  Baronius  observes,  and  as  Vida  has 
beautifully  expressed  in  an  epigram  on  this  Saint : 

'  Christophore,  infixum  quod  eum  usque  in  corde  gerebas 
Pictolres  Christum  dant  tibi  ferre  humeris/  &c 

Vida,hym.2Q,c.2,p.\^0. 

The  enormous  statues  of  St.  Christopher  still  to  be  seen  in  many 
Gothic  Cathedrals  expressed  his  allegorical  wading  through  the 
sea  of  tribulations,  by  which  the  faithful  meant  to  signify  th^ 
many  sufferings,  through  which  he  arrived  at  eternal  life.  They 
are  monuments  of  the  devotion  of  our  ancestors  to  this  Saint, 
whose  intercession  they  implored  especially  against  pestilential 
distempers.  St.  Gregory,  the  Great,  mentions  a  monastery  in 
Sicily,  which  bore  the  name  of  St.  Christopher.  See  Pinius, 
the  Bollandist,  t.  6,  p.  125."  • 

With  reference  to  the  preceding  statement  of  Alban  Butler 
I  do  not  dispute  the  historic  fact,  that  there  may  have  been  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Christopher,  who  suffered  martyrdom  under 
Decius,  in  Lycia,  and  that  his  (as  supposed)  bones  may  have 
been  transferred  to  Toledo,  and  that  they  may  have  been,  and 
may  still  remain,  enshrined,  and  shown  at  St.  Denys ;  but  I 
idtogether  deny,  that,  primarily ^  there  is  any  connexion  what- 
soever between  the  ^gantic  portraits,  and  images,  of  the  supposed 
Saint  Christopher,  which  form  the  subject  of  tbis  memoir,  and 
the  Christopher,  who  was,  under  Decius,  put  to  death  in  Lycia 
-^hey  possess  alone  the  community  of  name  ! 

Having  thus  negatived  the  surreptitious  claim  of  the  once 
Uvvng  St.  Christopher,  it  now  becomes  my  duty  to  attempt  that 

*  The  Lires  of  the  Fathers,  Martyrt,  &c.  Vol  7,  p.  349. 
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deraonstrsitiori,  of  which  I  have  held  out  the  hope-^that  these 
curious  portraits  and  sculptures  were,  originally  ^  meant  alone 
as  the  allegorical  personification  of  the  Cross  of  our  Blessed 
3aviour. 

From  the  statement  of  Butler  it  seems  to  have  been  recog^ 
fiised  by  Baronius,  that  allegory  was,  at  least,  intermingled 
with  the  stature,  and  name,  of  Christopher.  Baronius  and 
Butler,  however,  connect  this  allegory  with  the  Lycian  Martyr. 
I^t  it  be  clearly  understood,  that,  as  I  hold,  tliey  are  distinct  from 
•each  other,  and  that  the  allegory  of  the  emblematic  portraiture 
of  the  Cross  has  been  most  mistakenly,  through  the  intervention 
of  the  dark  ages,  by  Papists  themselves  transferred  into  the 
legend  of  the  Martyr  in  Lycia.  My  hypotliesis,  indeed,  i*-^ 
not  that  the  picture  is  drawn  from  the  legend— but,  that  the 
legend  is  based,  and  raised,  on  the  picture. 

It  may,  primd  faciey  be  objected  by  some,  that  the  wooden 
Cross  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  could  never  have  been  personified 
— that  it  would  have  been  too  bold,  and  too  absurd,  an  attempt ; 
l)ut  festina  lent^ — "  remember"  (do  I  say  to  these  objectors) 
"  that  there  are  certain  Churches  dedicated,  primarily,  in  honour 
of  the  Holy  Cross — the  Sancta  Crux,  and  that  these  Churches 
are  now  denominated,  in  common  parlance,  as  those  of  Saint 
Cross."*  Here  it  must  be  admitted,  on  all  sides,  that  we  have 
an  approximation,  at  least,  to  the  personification  of  the  Cross — 
but  further — I  aver,  that  Papists  adore  the  cross — I  hesitate  not 
to  say,  that  the  worship  of  crucifixes,  and  images,  has  been,  and 
still  is,  a  leading  practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  following 
anecdote,  which  I  extract  from  an  excellent  little  work,  lately 
published,  under  the  title  of  **  Cruciana,"  has  never  been  re- 
futed :  "  Imbert,  the  prior  of  Gascony,  was  severely  prosecuted 
in  1683,  for  telling  the  people,  that  in  the  ceremony  of  adoring 
the  cross,  practised  in  that  church  on  Good  Friday,  they  were 
not  to  adore  the  wood,  but  Christ,  who  was  crucified  upon  it. 
The  curate  of  the  parish  told  them  the  contrary  :  it  was  the 

*  The  beautiful  Church  of  Saint  Cross*  near  Winchester,  will  here  recur 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader ;  and,  if  that  of  the  H0I7  Rood,  at  Southampton, 
should,  perchaunce,  flit  across  his  mind,  let  me  counsel  him,  that  the  Holy 
Rood  enters  not  into  this  discussion.  It  is  true,  that  Rood  is  a  Saxon 
Appellation  for  the  Cross ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that,  in  an  extended 
sense,  it  was  usually  applied  to  the  group  placed  in  the  space  between  the 
nave  and  chancel,  consisting  of  our  Saviour  on  the  Cross,  the  images  of  the 
Holy  Virgin,  and  St.  John ;  and  to  the  whole  of  these  such  Churches  were 
dedicated. 
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wood — the  wood  they  were  to  adore  I  Imbert  replied,  it  was 
Christ,  not  the  wood  ;  for  which  he  was  cited  before  the  arch- 
bishop of  Bourdeaux,  suispended  from  his  functions,  and  even 
threatened  with  chains,  and  perpetual  imprisonment.  It  littlei 
availed  him  to  cite  the  Bishop  of  Meaux's  distinction ;  it  was 
answered,  that  the  church  allowed  it  not"  * 

1  am  well  aware,  that  writers  of  the  Romish  Faith  deny  the 
worship  of  the  Cross — they  say,  that  the  apparent  worship,  paid 
U>  it,  is  really  given  to  him,  who  suffered  thereon.  The  pros- 
tration to  the  Cross  is,  at  all  events,  of  a  most  dangerous  tend- 
ency, and  should  be  altogether  avoided ;  but,  in  fact,  their  own 
records  (if  there  be  meaning  in  words)  prove  the  idolatry  to  the 
Cross.  Its  worship  is  specially  sanctioned,  nay,  directed,  by 
the  ordinance  of  Archbishop  Arundel,  and  manifold  proofs 
might  be  given  of  the  practice. 

As,  then,  the  Cross  was  adored — why  should  there  be  a  stop 
at  this  point  ?  We  have  seen,  and  we  know,  that  it  is,  in 
common  parlance,  sainted — we  here  see,  that  it  was  adored— 
and  I  hold,  that  it  was  personified ! 

St.  Christopher,  the  Lycian  Martyr,  may  have  held  a  place 
in  the  Continental  Calendars ;  but,  although  the  portrait  (so 
called)  was  generally  to  be  seen  in  the  Churches  of  this  country, 
it  does  Tiot  appear,  that  he  had  a  place  in  the  Calendar  of  the 
Anglican  Church. 

The  Church  of  Salbbury  was  especially  celebrated  for  her 
formularies,  the  use  of  which  prevailed  much  in  this  country. 
I  have  now  before  me  the  '*  Portiforium  seu  Breuiarium  ad 
vsum  Ecclesie  Sarisburiensis,"  printed  at  Paris  in  the  year 
1554  ;  and,  in  the  calendar  prefixed  to  that  Breviary,  there  is 
no  mention  of  Saint  Christopher.  I  have,  also,  before  me  the 
Book  of  Offices  of  the  same  Church,  **  Sacra  Institvtio  Bapti- 
zandi:  Matrimonivm  celebrandi:"  &c.  **  iuxta  vsum  insig^is' 
Ecclesi®  Sarisburiensis,"  printed  at  Duacum  (Douay)  in  the 
year  1604 ;  and,  amongst  the  numerous  saints  invoked  at  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  services,  St.  Christopher  is  not  specially  called 
on.  In  the  Anglican  Church  he  must  have  been  regarded  as 
one  amongst  the  concluding  invocation  to  the  ''  Omnes  Sancti." 
This  secondary  consideration  ill  accords  with  any  presumed 
notion,  that  he  (the  Lycian  Martyr)  was  intended  by  the  genera), 

*  Crudana,  p.  901. 
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and  renowned,  portraiture  of  the  giant  bearing  our  Saviour  on 
his  shoulders. 

In  the  further  prosecution  of  this  subject  I  here  again  repeat, 
that  many  obvious,  and  well-known,  truths  have  been  lost  in 
the  mists  of  time ;  and  tt  will  be  for  me  here  to  develope,  why 
our  Saviour  appears  to  be  borne  on  the  shoukiers  of  a  giant, 
and  why  that  giant  is  called  Saint  Christopher. 

It  does,  then,  appear,  that  the  Cross  was  denominated  **  The 
Cristofre"  or  "Christopher"  by  the  comparison  of  a  line  m 
Chaucer  with  the  dress  of  the  "Galante''  exhibited,  gentle 
reader,  to  your  view  as  in  conference  with  **  Detlie,"  in  the  plate, 
p.  105  of  this  volume.  You  will  there  see,  that  the  **  Galante" 
wears  in  his  breast  a  Cross^  denotive  of  his  religious  faith,  and 
such  a  Cross  does  the  poet,  in  his  descriptive  account  of  the  pil- 
grims to  Canterbury,  announce,  that  the  "  Yemen,*'  (or  Yeoman,) 
the  attendant  on  the  "  Squier,*'  also  did  wear,  as  thus  says  he  : 


"  A  Cristofre  on  his  brest  of  silver  shene : 


M 


that  is — a  silver  cross  shone  on  his  breast.     The  word  Cristofre 
here  seems,  by  its  orthography,  to  be  rather  of  Latin  Origin ; 
(the  compound  of  the  words  Christus  and  fero ;)  but,  taken  as 
the  Christian  Name  of  a  man,  it  is  clearly  of  the  similar  Grecian 
Derivation — thus  Christopher  is,  evidently,  from  X^i^refo^f — the 
bearer  of  Christ,     Here,  then,  you  have  the  apt  allusion  to  the 
peculiar  office  of  the  sacred  cross;  and  from  hence  (united  with 
circumstances  not  yet  detailed)  arose  the  personijicatum  of  that 
cross,  and  the  confusion  between  that  allegory  and  the  Lycian 
Martyr.     It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  none  of  the 
Commentators  on  Chaucer  developed  the  meaning  of  **  Cris- 
tofre" as  thus  used  by   him.    Tyrwhitt,  his   Editor,   says— 
"  A  Cristofre]     1  do  not  see  the  meaning  of  this  passage.     By 
the  statute  37  £dw.  III.  Yeomen  are  forbidden  to  wear  any  or- 
naments of  gold  or  silver."     Strutt,  in  his  "  Dress  and  Habits," 
&c.,  (vol.  ii.  p.  278,)  also  says  of  this  "  Yemen"  and  his  "  Cris- 
tofre :"  "  The  best  Editor  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  declared,  that 
he  did  not  see  the  meaning  of  this  ornament.    After  him,  I  shall 
deliver  my  opinion  with  diffidence — I  take  it  to  have  been  a  clasp, 
or  buckle,  of  silver,  having  the  image  of  St.  Christopher,  with 
our  Blessed  Saviour  upon  his  shoulders,  painted,  or  engraved, 
upon  it.  This  subject^  we  know,  was  exceedingly  popular  at  the 
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time  the  first  specimens  of  engraving  were  produced,  and  pro- 
bably not  less  so  in  the  days  of  Chaucer.  One  observation, 
however,  upon  this  passage,  naturally  occurs,  namely,  the  in- 
efficacy  of  the  sumptuary  laws  existent  at  this  time,  which 
prohibited  a  yeoman  from  wearing  any  ornaments  of  gold  or 
silver." 

It  is  very  singular,  that  neither  Tyrwhitt  nor  Strutt  turned 
tlie  mind  to  the  origin  of  the  word  **  Christofre,"  and,  from 
thence,  did  not  draw  the  inference,  that  it  may  have  bjsen  the 
Cross,  which  the  review  of  the  figure  of  the  ^'Galante''  tells 
us,  that  it  actually  was* 

I  shall  now  remark,  that  the  supposed  Saint  Christopher  is 
usually  depicted  as  wading  across  a  river  (traditionally  an  arm 
of  the  sea)  with  our  Saviour  on  his  shoulders;  and  here,  I 
think,  we  arrive  at  the  origin  of  the  personification— this  min- 
gled allegory  and  metaphor.  I  very  strongly  opine,  that  it 
took  its  rise  from  the  contemplation  of  the  following  four  verses 
of  the  69th  Psalm,  the  whole  of  which  is  prophetic  of  the  cm*, 
cifixian :  1 .  **  Save  me,  O  God  !  for  the  waters  are  come  in 
even  unto  my  soul/'  2.  **  I  stick  fast  in  the  deep  mire,  where 
no  ground  is.  I  am  come  into  deep  waters,  so  that  the  Hoods 
run  over  me.''  15.  '*  Take  me  out  of  the  mire,  that  I  sink  not ; 
O  let  me  be  delivered  from  them  that  hate  me,  and  out  of  the 
deep  waters."  16.  ''  Let  not  the  water  Hoods  drown  me,  neither 
let  the  deep  swallow  me  up ;  and  let  not  the  pit  shut  her  mouth 
upon  me."  Such,  in  the  language  of  metaphor,  is  the  pro- 
phetic appeal  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  through  the  pen  of  the 
inspired  Psalmist;  and,  as  the  supposed  St.  Christopher  took 
the  infant  Jesus  on  his  shoulders,  and  bore  him  across  the 
river,  (or  arm  of  the  sea,)  so  was  the  Saviour  of  Man  raised 
triumphant  on  the  Cross,  (the  CristofrCf)  and  preserved  from 
the  waters  of  affliction — thus  was  he  taken  from  the  water 
floods — the  miseries,  and  the  troubles,  of  human  life — thus  was 
he  lifted  up  on  high,  and  thus  did  he  lead  captivity  captive-^- 
at  once  himself  the  Lord  of  Lords,  and  the  Saviour  of  fallen 
man. 

I  must  here  observe,  also,  that,  as  our  Saviour  was  crucified 
between  the  two  thieves,  ''  one  on  the  right  hand,  and  another 
on  the  left,"  we  may  suppose,  that  their  crosses  were  of  the 
ordinary  size,  and  height;  but  there  ever  has  been  a  prevailing, 
and  credited,  notion,  that  the  centre  cross — that  of  our  Lord*— 
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was  of  greater  height,  and  magnitude,  than  usual.  From  hence 
the  stature  of  man  would  be  still  more  disproportionate  to  that 
of  the  Cross,  and  from  hence  the  apparently  infant  Jesus  is 
seen  on  the  shoulders  of  the  gigantic,  and  supposedy  Saint — the 
Cri$tofre — the  personified  Cross. 

The  portraiture  of  the  supposed  Saint  Christopher  has  been 
^erj  usually  exhibited  on  the  walls,  and  in  the  windows,  of  the 
sacred  edifices  of  this  country,  as  well  as  on  those  of  the  con- 
tfaient ;  and  it  is  attended  with  this  remarkable  fact,  that  the 
fireK)o  painting  was  ever  on  the  north  wall  of  the  Church,  and 
thus  fully  opposed  to  the  view  of  those,  who  came  into  the  sacred 
edifice  from  the,  accustomed,  southern  entrance.  Now  it  was 
held,  that,  whoever  looked  on  this  portrait,  he  should  be,  for 
that  day,  free  from  bodily  evil.  <'  Christophorum  videas  postea 
tutus  eris"  was  a  received  apothegm  to  this  effect.  As  here 
the  word  *'  Christophorum"  may,  on  the  one  hand,  be  accounted 
by  the  Papist  to  refer  to  the  supposed  Saint,  the  Lycian  Martyr, 
8O9  on  the  other,  do  I  refer  it,  in  its  early,  and  primary, 
sigpMfication,  to  the  Cross  itself ;  this  was,  surely,  well  under- 
stood, before  the  Bible  was  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  laic 
votaries  of  the  Romish  Faith,  and  replaced  by  that  mass  of 
fiction,  and  absurdities— the  ''  Qolden  Legend."  In  this — ^its 
reference  to  the  Cross --*•  we  have  a  fact  strongly  corroborative 
of  my  hypothesis— the  assimilation  of  this  traditional  usage  of 
the  Rombh  Faith  with  the  history  of  the  brazen  serpent  in  the 
wilderness,  which  imm,  mark  you  well,  the  prefiguration  of  the 
Crucifixion  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  and  allusive  to  the  necessity, 
that,  under  the  Christian  Dispensation,  all,  who  were  bowed 
down  beneath  bodily,  or  mental,  disease — all,  whose  minds 
were  oppressed  with  the  troubles  of  this  life— all,  who  were  im- 
mersed in  the  waters  of  ajfflictian,  should  look  up  to  him  in  the 
sure  hope,  that  he  would  deliver  them  out  of  all  their  troubles, 
and  would  (as  he  himself  was  lifted  up)  take  them,  also,  *^  out 
of  the  deep  waters,''  and  raise  them  above  the  vexations,  the 
troubles,  and  afflictions,  of  this  transitory  world.  Thus  was  the 
type  removed,  and  its  fulfilment  made  apparent^thus  was  the 
brazen  serpent  in  the  wildemess  supplanted  by  the  vivifying 
Cross  (bearing  the  Lord  of  Glory)  on  the  walls  of  the  House 
of  God.  It  is  difflcult  to  open  a  County  History,  and  not  find 
some  instance  of  the  supposed  Saint  Christopher  on  the  walls  of 
some  Church,    In  fact  I  suspect,  thatBuch  a  portraiture  of  the 
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finishing  act  of  the  ministry  of  our  Saviour  on  earth  was  exhibited 
to  the  religious  contemplation  of  the  sincere  worshipper  of  Christ 
on  his  entrance  into  nearly  every  Church. 

Stukeley,  in  his  <'  Paleeographia  Britannica,"  (No.  11 , 
p.  98,)  avers,  that,  among  the  Papists,  ''  St.  Christopher  had 
great  power  in  preventing  storms,  tempests,  earthquakes,  and 
lightning,  &d.,  and  their  dreadful  effects."  Whence,  it  may  be 
asked,  was  this  attributed  power  ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  In 
the  superstitious  ages,  storms,  tempests,  earthquakes,  &c.,  were 
considered  to  be  the  work  of  the  devil,  ever  intent  on  injuring 
man,  and  subverting  his  prospects  of  happiness — ever  intent  on 
destroying  the  fairest  works  of  creation,  and  the  best  products 
of  the  genius — of  the  inventive  powers  of  mortal  man.  Bearing 
in  mind  his  expulsion  from  heaven  above,  the  Evil  Fiend  could 
not  but  be  regarded  as  ever  ready  to  exert  his  malevolence  on 
the  sacred  edifice — the  holy  temple — the  bond  of  attachment 
betwixt  Man  and  his  Creator.  Conscious  of  the  victory  ob- 
tained over  him  by  the  sacrifice  of  our  Saviour  on  the  Cross,  it 
was  deemed,  that  he  was  ever  ready  to  fly  from  that  Cross — the 
instrument  alike  of  the  salvation  of  mankind  and  of  his  own 
subjection  (see  the  legend  of  St*,  Christopher,  p.  530  of  this  vol,) 
Hence  the  practice  (and  not  for  the  sake  of  ornament  alone)  of 
eurmounting  every  sacred  edifice  with  the  Cross.  Hence  the  ex*- 
ternal  walls  of  the  far-famed  Cathedral  of  Salisbury  (built  in  the 
form  of  a  cross)  were  guarded  in  various  places  with  a  cross  of 
brass,  torn  off,  as  we  may  readily  believe,  by  the  ruthless  puritans 
of  Cromwell's  days.  These  crosses  (each  point  of  whicli,  again* 
ended  with  a  cross  fioree)  were  severally  set  within  a  quatrefoil, 
and  the  whole  surrounded  with  a  circle.*  Hence  the  various 
summits  of  this  sacred  edifice  were  made  to  bristle  with  the  cross. 
Thus  was  the  Cathedral  of  Sarum  fortified  against  the  assaults, 
and  the  active  agency,  of  the  Evil  Being ;  and  thus  were  the 
prophylactic  powers  of  the  cross  metonymically  transferred  to 
the  legendary  Saint  Christopher-r-the  X^t^roft^et — the  bearer  of 
Christ — the  vivifiedy  and  emblematic^  Cross. 

Subsequently  to  the  writing  of  the  above  passages  I  found, 
to  my  satisfaction,  their  tenor  confirmed  by  reference  to  the 
ritualist  Durandus:  (Ration.  Divin.  Ofiic.)  "  Hoc  ergo  crucis 

*  From  thence,  I  trow,  was  derived  the  all-powerful  circle  of  the  magi- 
cian, within  which,  if  Satan,  perchaunoe,  should  set  his  hoof,  he  would  be 
taken,  as  though  in  a  trap. — £.  D. 
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sigiio "  (says  he)  **  se  armat  ecclesia^  in  pectore,  et  in  frohte  t 
significans  cnicis  mysterium  esse  corde  credenduni ;  et  mani* 
fest^  ore  confitendum.  Per  hoc  enim  signum  confunditur  civitas 
diaboli,  et  triumphat  ecclesia :  terribilis  ut  castrorum  octet 
ardinata.  Ubicunque  do^mones  signum  crucis  yiderent,  fugiunt, 
timentes  baculum,  quo  plagam  acceperunt."  Again,  says  he  : 
**  Si  regenerari  oportet,  crux  accedit.  Propter  hoc  in  domOf  et  in 
muriSf  et  in  januis,  et  in  fronte,  et  in  mente,  cum  mnlto  inscri-* 
bimus  studio — et  in  penetralibuSy  et  in  fenestris — omnes  de  ea 
solicit!  sunt,  et  ubique  fulget  et  sparsa  est.  Valuit  signaculnm 
*— ceduni  dsemones,  pelluntur  timores."  On  one  occasion  Da* 
randus  states,  that  the  use  of  the  Cross  was  forbidden — ^viz. 
that  it  be  inlaid  on  the  floor — **  ne  iocidentium  conculcatione 
victorias  nobis  trophseum  injurid.  afficiatur/' 

The  papistical  custom  of  adoring  the  image,  or  picture,  of 
the  supposed  Saint  Christopher  is  adverted  to  by  the  witty 
Erasmus  in  his  *'  Moriee  Encomium."  1,  therefore,  beg  leave 
to  quote  the  following  passage  from  the  translation  of  that 
spirited  Satire  by  Kennet,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  (p.  72) : 
**  The  next  to  be  placed  among  the  Regiment  of  Fools  are  such 
as  make  a  Trade  of  telling  or  inquiring  after  incredible  Stories 
of  Miracles  and  Prodigies :  Never  doubting  that  a  lie  will 
choak  them,  they'll  muster  up  a  thousand  several  strange  Rela- 
tions of  Spirits,  Ghosts,  Apparitions,  raising  of  the  Devil,  and 
such  like  Bugbears  of  Superstition,  which  the  farther  they  are 
from  being  probably  true,  the  more  greedily  they  are  swallow'd, 
and  the  more  devoutly  believ*d.  And  these  Absurdities  do  not 
only  bring  an  empty  Pleasure  and  cheap  Divertisement,  but 
they  are  a  good  Trade,  and  procure  a  comfortable  Income  to 
such  Priests  and  Friars  as  by  this  Craft  get  their  Gain.  To 
these  again  are  nearly  related  such  others  as  attribute  strange 
virtues  to  the  Shrines  and  Images  of  Saints  and  Martyrs,  and 
so  would  make  their  credulous  Proselytes  believe,  that,  if  they 
pay  their  Devotions  to  St,  Christopher  in  the  Morning,  they 
shall  be  guarded  and  secured  the  Day  following  from  all  Dan- 
gers and  Misfortunes."  This  edition  of  the  **  Praise  of  Folly" 
is  illustrated  with  numerous  wood-cuts  copied  from  the  designs 
of  the  celebrated  Hans  Holbein.  In  illustration  of  the  previous 
words,  the  reader  is,  /Aere,  presented  with  the  engraving  of  the 
passing  traveller,  with  his  hands  clasped,  in  the  act  of  address- 
ing the  supposed  Saint  Christopher,  bearing  our  Saviour  as 
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usual,  and  thus  represented  in  a  picture  suspended  on  the  wall. 
From  this  interesting  design  of  Holbein  we  may  draw  two  infer- 
ences as  to  the  then  foreign  usages — that  it  was  customary  to 
worship,  and  invoke,  the  supposed  Saint  Christopher,  and,  also» 
to  place  in  the  public  way  his  picture,  or  his  statue,  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  passing  traveller. 

In  the  predominating  ages  of  Papistry,  may  I  be  allowed 
to  add,  that  it  is  my  belief,  the  walls  of  the  sacred  Church 
were,  generally,  ornamented  by  paintings  not  only  of  the  sup- 
posed Saint  Christopher,  but  of  other  alleged  saints,  and  scrip- 
tural subjects.  St.  Michael,  the  Archangel,  disputing  with  the 
Devil  for  the  body  of  Moses,*  and  St.  George,  armed  cap-a-pee, 
and  destroying  the  Dragon,  were  favourite  subjects.  The  latter 
(until  its  meaning  was  perverted  by  the  false  gloss  of  Papistry) 
was,  1  ween,  purely  symbolical — it  represented  the  armed 
Christian  (according  to  St.  PauFs  metaphorical  description  f) 
combating  the  assaults  of  the  Evil  Being.  These,  in  the  country 
village  churches,  were  often  rudely  done  by  the  hand  of  the 
rural  artist ;  but,  in  those  of  towns,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
portraitures  of  superior  ability  were  to  be  seen.  Such  a  paint- 
ing was,  a  few  years  since,  exposed  to  view  in  the  reparations  of 
the  church  of  St.  Thomas,  Salisbury,  a  plate  of  which  will  ap- 
pear in  the  forth-coming  History  of  that  City.  Many  other 
interesting  paintings  have  been  developed  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Winchester — the  Church  of  Cirencester,  &c.  &c.,  and  I  must 
remark,  that  a  curious  picture  of  the  Last  Day  is  to  be  seen  on 
the  walls  of  Combe  Church,  near  Salisbury. 

It  is  in  vain  for  Papists  to  deny,  that  crosses,  and  images, 
were  worshipped  during  the  superstitious,  and  dark,  ages ;  but, 
if  any  one  doubt  this,  let  him  read  the  following  extract  from 
the  Constitutions  of  Arundel,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  :  (this 
Arundel  was  the  first  prelate,  who  applied  fire  and  faggots  to 
the  disciples  of  WiclifFe : )  ''  None  shall  bring  into  dispute  the 
determinations  of  the  Church  concerning  the  adoration  of  the 
glorious  cross,  the  worship  of  Uie  images  of  saints,  or  pilgrimages 
to  the  places  or  relicks  of  the  same ;  but  it  shall  be  publickly 
taught  and  practised  by  all,  that  the  cross  and  image  of  the 
crucifix,  and  other  images  of  the  saints,  (in  memory  and  honour 
of  those,  whom  they  represent,)  and  their  places  and  relicks 
ought  to  be  worshipped  by  processions,  kneeling,  bowing,  in- 

*  Epistle  ol  Jude.  f  £phesians  vi.  13. 
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cense,  kissing,   oblations,  illuminations,  pilgrimages,  and  all 
other  modes  and  forms  whatsoever  used  in  the  times  of  us  and 
our  predecessors  on  pain  of  incurring  the  guilt  of  heresy."     In 
this  Archbishop  Arundel  followed  the  injunctions  of  "  The  An- 
gelic Doctor,"  as  he  was  called — ^Thomas  Aquinas — "  Quod 
Christus,  &  imago  Christi  eadem  adoratione  adorari  debeant." 
"  That  Christ  and  his  image  should  be  worshipped  with  one  and 
the  selfe  same  adoration."*     Gentle  Reader,  what  need  we 
more  ?    Then,  in  process  of  time,  came  the  Reformation  ;  and, 
under  the  injunctions  of  the  Crown,  all  this  mass  of  superstition, 
and  impiety,  was  swept  away,  as  I  hope,  for  ever.     Under  the 
injunctions  of  Elizabeth  all  the  images,  &c.,  yet  remaining,  were 
removed.    The  reforming  Bishops  and  Divines  had  considerable 
difficulty  to  bring  that  good  Queen  into  this  measure.     She  was 
no  Papist ;  but  yet,  as  Burnet  says,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Re- 
formation," she  *'  seemed  to  think  that  the  use  of  Images  in 
Churches  might  be  a  means  to  stir  up  Devotion,  and  that  at 
least  it  would  draw  all  People  to  frequent  them  the  more  :  for 
the  great  Measure  of  her  Councils  was,  to  unite  the  whole 
Nation  into  one  way  of  Religion."     It  was,  I  repeat,  with  con- 
siderable difficulty,  that  good  Queen  Bess,  although  no  Papist, 
was  brought  fully  to  coincide  with  the  views  of  the  Reformers — 
she,  in  the  innocency  of  her  own  heart,  could  not  bring  herself 
to  believe,  that  the  people  of  her  realms  had,  by  the  use  of 
images,  and  pictures,  really  been  led  astray  (as  was  the  fact) 
into  idolatry — into  the  worship  of  the  creature  instead  of  the 
Creator.     The  Queen,  to  the  last,  strove  mightily  to  retain  the 
Holy  Rood  in  her  private  chapel ;  and  Burnet,  in  the  third  vol. 
of  his  inestimable  work,  gives  us  two  letters  in  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage— ^the  one  from  Jewell,  Bishop  of  Salisbury — the  other 
from  Sands,  Bishop  of  Worcester — to  the  great  Reformer  Peter 
Martyr,  in  which  letters  they  deplore  the  great  reluctance  of 
the  Queen  to  act  as  they  would  advise  her.     Thus  saith  Sands : 
''  De  Imaginibus,  jampridem  nonnihil  erat  Controversiee,    Regia 
Majestas,  non  alienum  esse  k  verbo  Dei,  imm6  in  commodum 
Ecclesiee  fore  putabat,  si  Imago  Christi  crucifixi,  una   cum 
Maria  et  Joanne,  ut  tales,  in  celebriori  EcclesieB  loco  poneretur, 
ubi  ab  omni  Populo  facillim^  conspiceretur.     Quidem  ex  nobis 
longe  aliter  judicabant;  prsesertim  cum  omncs  omnis  generis. 
Imagines,  in  proxima  nostra  Visitatione,  idque  publica  Autho« 

*  A  Serm<m  tending  to  Vnion,  By  John  Gordovn  Deane  of  Sarvm.  1904. 
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ritate,  non  sol(im  sublatse,  verum  etiam  combustee  erant :  Cum- 
que  huic  Idolo,  pree  ceeteris,  ab  ignara  &  superstitiosa  plebe 
Adoratio  solet  adhiberi."  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  her 
Majesty  yielded,  at  length,  to  the  wishes  of  her  well-judging 
Hierarchy,  and  that  the  obnoxious  images  were  removed  from 
her  own  chapel.  It  was  in  that  age,  that  the  village  mason  was 
first  set  to  work  with  his  white-wash,  and  that  he  thus  obliterated 
many,  and  many,  a  supposed  St.  Christopher-— many  a  Martyr- 
dom— and  many  a  curious,  and  interesting,  emblem — many  a 
daub,  yet  many  a  relic  of  real  art.  I  regret  the  necessity,  but 
I  applaud  the  motive,  and  the  deed.  On  that  occasion — the 
destruction  of  the  papistical  images,  and  pictures,  (connected 
as  were  Heathenism  and  Popery,)  we  may  well  exclaim— '^  Bel 
boweth  down — Nebo  stoopeth." 

It  were  well,  if  the  operation  of  the  white-washing  brush  of 
the  village  mason  had  stopped  here ;  but,  alas  !  it  also  daubed 
over  many  an  unoffending,  yet  ornamental,  arch- way  of  a  door 
—many  an  armorial  shield — and  many  a  curious  monument, 
telling  the  tale  of  the  olden  time — indeed  I  have  known  an  in- 
stance, where  the  ruthless  Churchwardens  of  a  country  village 
(having,  through  the  medium  of  their  rural  mason  with  his  brush 
of  white-wash,  done  all  the  mischief  in  their  power)  perpetuated, 
as  they  thought,  their  glorious  deed  in  the  following  commemo- 
rative inscription,  surrounded  with  a  beautiful  ornamental  scroll : 

''  Thank  God  for  putting  it  into  our  Heads  and  Hearts  to  beautify 
this  Church. 

Churchwardens.' 


} 


The  practice  of  white-washing  the  walls  of  Churches  would 
be  much  ''  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance," 
yet  it  is  as  general,  as  it  is  distasteful.  It  is  not  only  glaring, 
and  hurtful  to  the  eye,  but  vividly  throws  out  every,  the  least, 
soil  on  its  surface.  The  more  sober  tint  of  a  grey  wash  would 
be  in  better  harmony  with  the  roof,  and  surrounding  objects- 
less  annoying  to  the  eye — and,  in  reality,  much  more  cleanly 
in  appearance. 

In  many  a  parish  a  resident  of  taste,  aided  by  a  judicious 
workman  with  his  chisels,  might  restore  to  its  pristine  beauty 
many  a  decorated  doorway — armorial  coat — ancient  monument 
—or  other  relique  of  former  ages.    I  seek  not  to  praise  myself 
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when  1  add,  that,  some  lew  years  since,  I  did  thus  restore  a 
carious,  well-sculptured,  and  wide-spreading,  Gothic  Arch,  form- 
ing a  canopy  over  a  seat  in  the  chancel  wall  of  my  parish 
church.  This  species  of  renovation  has  been  practised  very 
extensively  in  the  fine  Abbey  Church  of  Christchurch,  Hants. 

To  resume — **  It  is  difficult*'  (as  I  have  previously  observed) 
**  to  open  a  County  History,  and  not  find  some  instance  of  the 
supposed  Saint  Christopher  on  the  walls  of  some  Church ;"  but, 
in  these  instances,  we  must  believe,  not  that  they  have  thus 
existed  in  public  view  from  their  first  painting,  but  that  they 
have  been  disengaged  from  the  concealing  coat  of  white-wash 
by  some  person  curious  in  research,  and  often  by  accidental 
discovery.  Thus  Hutchins,  in  his  ''  History  of  Dorset,"  men- 
tions it  as  on  the  walls  of  the  parochial  churches  of  St.  Winfrith 
and  West  Chekerell ;  and  Rudder,  in  his  ''  History  of  Glouces- 
tershire," thus  speaks  of  one  on  the  wall  of  Bibury  Church  : 

'<  There  was  a  colossal  figure  of  St  Christopher  painted 
against  the  wall  of  tliis  church,  in  pursuance  of  an  opinion,  that 
prevailed  in  the  ages  of  ignorance,  and  superstition,  that,  who- 
soever had  seen  the  image  of  that  saint  should  not  die  of  sudden 
or  accidental  death;  *  whence,'  says  the  author  of  the  French 
Historical  Dictionary,  '  he  is  represented  of  a  prodigious  size, 
carrying  the  infant  Jesus  upon  his  shoulders,  and  placed  at  the 
gates  of  the  cathedrals,  and  at  the  entrance  of  churches,  that 
every  body  may  see  him  the  more  easily/  Accordingly  this 
figure  was  opposite  to  the  entrance  at  the  south  door  of  the 
church ;  but  it  hath  lately  been  covered  with  white- wash,  and 
nothing  remains  but  the  two  following  lines,  incorrectly  written 
in  ancient  characters  under  the  figure  : 

Xpofori  fci  epeciem  quicunque  tuetur 
lUo  nanque*  die  nullo  langore  gravetur. 

which  may  be  thus  englished  : 

Saint  Christopher's  fair  Jtgure  who  shall  view, 
Faintness  nor  fetMeness  that  day  shall  me. " 

In  the  preceding  extract  Rudder  cites  the  author  of  the 
French  Historical  Dictionary  relative  to  the  supposed  Saint 
Christopher—"  he  is  represented  of  a  prodigious  size,  carrying 
the  infant  Jesus  upon  his  shoulders,  and  placed  at  the  gates  of 
cathedrals,  and  at  the  entrance  of  churches,  that  every  body 

•  sic  orig. 
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may  see  him  the  more  easily."  This  passage  must  refer  to  his 
statues;  and,  accordingly,  we  find,  that  Tom  Coryat,  in  his 
"  Crudities,"  p,  22,  speaking  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Paris, 
(Notre  Dame,)  saith  thus :  "  The  Cathedrall Church  is  dedicated 
to  our  Lady 9  which  is  nothing  so  faire  as  our  Lady  Church  of 
Amiens :  for  I  could  see  no  notable  matter  in  it,  sauing  the  statue 
of  St,  Christopher  on  the  right  hand  at  the  comming  in  of  the 
great  gate,  which  indeed  is  very  exquisitely  done,  all  the  rest 
being  but  ordinary,  as  I  haue  scene  in  other  Churches."  Of  the 
self-same  statue,  Wright,  in  his  ^*  Observations  made  in  travel- 
ling through  France,  Italy,  &c."  4to.  1730,  (p.  6,)  thus  notes : 
**  A  monstrous  stone-figure  of  St,  Christopher  in  tiie  Church  of 
N6tre  Dame  rather  amazes  than  pleases ;  'tis  about  ten  yards 
in  height."  Coryat,  likewise,  in  p.  631  of  his  interesting  work, 
when  writing  of  the  town  of  Rees,  in  Cleveland,  observes,  that 
**  It  hath  but  one  Church,  wherein  I  obserued  a  wonderfull  mul- 
titude of  Papistical  images  &  pictures ;  amongst  the  rest  the 
images  of  St,  Christopher  and  St.  George  of  Cappadocia  killing 
the  dragon,  and  another  of  that  royall  Virgin,  the  King  of 
.Egypt's  daughter,  whom  he  freed  from  the  serpent" 

Pennant,  in  his  account  of  the  Zeus  Faber,  or  the  common 
Dor^e,  a  fish  well  known  to  the  luxurious  epicure,  has  the  fol- 
lowing note  :  *^  St.  Christopher  was  of  a  Colossal  stature,  as  is 
evident  from  his  image  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  PariSy 
and  is  still  larger  at  Auxerre  :  the  last  we  think  is  near  seventy 
feet  high.  His  history  is  in  his  name,  X^wnfo^f  being  said  to 
have  carried  our  Saviour,  when  a  child,  over  an  arm  of  the  sea."  * 

Pennant  does  not  name  his  authority  for  this  statue ;  and, 
indeed,  speaks  somewhat  hesitatingly  as  to  its  great  height,  yet 
we  may  conclude,  that  there. was  such  a  gigantic  statue  at 
Auxerre,  and  that,  in  height,  it  did  much  exceed  the  one  at  the 
Church  of  Notre  Dame,  in  Paris. f 

Thus  have  we  full  proof,  that,  although  the  churches  on  the 
Continent  were  adorned  with  the  paintings  of  St«  Christopher, 
yet,  that  his  statue,  also,  presented  itself  at  the  entrance  of  the 
churches. 

I  have  some  reason  to  think,  (which  it  would,  at  present, 
be  premature  to  give,)  that  the  statue  of  the  supposed  St.  Chris- 
topher may  have  occupied  that  niche  on  the  front  of  the  north- 

"  Bntish  Zoology,  Vol.  iii.  p.  297. 

•f  I  shall  have  future  occasion  again  to  refer  to  Pennant^s  account  of  this 
fish— the  Dor(fe— in  reference  to  the  subject  of  this  dissertation.— £.  D. 
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eastern  buttress  of  the  far-famed  Cathedral  of  Salisbury,  which 
is  nearest  to  the  northern  porch. 

Walpole,  in  his  '*  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England,"  cites 
many  passages  of  ancient  records  relative  to  the  portraiture  of 
the  Cross  and  St.  Christoplier.  He  quotes  the  following  autho- 
rity concerning  the  former  in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  at  West- 
minster :  ^*  Rot.  Claus.  Ann.  20  Hen.  III.  m.  12.  Mandatum 
est  H.  de  Pateshull  thesaurario  domini  regis,  qu6d  borduram  k 
tergo  sedis  regis,  in  capelleL  sancti  Stephani  apud  Westm.  et 
borduram  k  tergo  sedis  reginee  ex  alisL  parte  ejusdem  capellee  in- 
terius  et  exterius  depingi  faciat  de  viridi  colore :  juxta  sedem 
ipsius  regina  depingi  faciat  quandam  crucem  cum  MarisL  et 
Johanne  ex  opposito  crucis  regis,  quee  juxta  sedem  regis  de- 
picta  est.     T.  vii.  die  Febr/' 

Walpole  immediately  proceeds  to  say,  that  the  next  record, 
mentioned  by  Stowe,  refers  to  the  Tower ;  and  that,  amongst 
other  directions  relative  to  the  chapel  of  St  John,  a  cross  (Pati- 
bulum)  was  to  be  made  behind  the  Altar  bene  et  bonis  coloribus. 
In  a  subsequent  record,  cited  by  him,  appear  many  directions 
for  ornamenting,  with  paintings,  the  church  **  Sancti  Petri  infra 
ballium  turris  nostrce  London,  et  cancellum  beati  Petri  in  eadem 
ecclesii."  Amongst  these  specified  paintings  it  is  ordered,  that 
there  be  depicted  ''  quandam  ymaginem  de  sancto  Christofero 
tenentem  et  portantem  Jesum,  ubi  melius  et  decentius  fieri 
potest" 

To  the  same  effect  Walpole  cites  the  following  record  of  the 
year  1248  :  ''Rex  vicecomiti  Southamtoniee  salutem.  Preeci- 
pimus  tibi,  qu6d  de  exitibus  comitatiis  tui  depingi  facias  in 
capelli  regineo  nostree  apud  Wintoniam  super  gabulum  versus 
occidentem  ymaginem  sancti  Cristoferi,  sicut  alibi  depingitur ; 
in  ulnis  suis  deferat  Christum ;  et  ymaginem  beati  Edwardi  regis, 
qualiter  tradidit  annulum  suum  cuidam  peregrine,  cujus  ymago 
similiter  depingatur.   Teste  rege  apud  Windsore  vii  die  Maii." 

Browne,  in  his  ''  Enquiries  into  Vulgar  and  Common  Errors," 
confirms  my  opinion,  that  the  picture  of  Saint  Christopher  is 
allegorical,  and  wrongly  attributed  to  the  Lycian  Martyr ;  but 
I  shall  not  do  justice  to  this  disquisition,  unless  I  transcribe,  at 
length,  the  Chap.  XVI.  of  his  Book  5  : 

"  Of  the  Picture  of  St.  Christopher. 
''  The  Picture  of  St  Christopher,  that  is,  a  man  of  Giant- 
like stature,  bearing  upon  his  shoulders  our  Saviour  Chrbt,  ami 
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with  a  staff  in  his  hand,  wading  thorow  the  water,  is  known 
tinto  children,  common  over  all  Europe,  not  only  as  a  sign  unto 
houses,  but  is  described  in  many  Churches,  and  stands  Colossus* 
like  in  the  entrance  of  Nostre  Dame  in  Paris, 

*'  Now  from  hence,  common  eyes  conceive  an  history  sutable 
unto  this  description,  that  he  carried  our  Saviour  in  his  Minority 
over  some  river  or  water;  which,  notwithstanding,  we  cannot  at 
all  make  out.  For  we  reade  not  thus  much  in  any  good  Author, 
nor  of  any  remarkable  Christopher,  before  the  reign  of  Decius ; 
who  lived  250  years  afler  Christ.  This  man  indeed  according  unto 
History  suffered  as  a  Martyr  in  the  second  year  of  that  Emperour, 
and  in  the  Roman  Calender  takes  up  the  2 1st  of  July. 

^*  The  ground,  that  begat  or  promoted  this  opinion  was, 
first,  the  fabulous  adjections  of  succeeding  ages,  unto  the  veri- 
table acts  of  this  Martyr,  who  in  the  most  probable  accounts 
was  remarkable  for  his  staff,  and  a  man  of  a  goodly  stature. 

''  Tlie  second  might  be  a  mistake  or  misapprehension  of  the 
Picture ;  most  men  conceiving  that  an  History  which  was  con- 
trived at  first  but  as  an  Emblem  or  Symbolical!  fancy  ;  as  from 
the  annotations  of  Baronius  upon  the  Roman  Martyrology, 
Lipellous  in  the  life  of  St.  Christopher  hath  observed  in  these 
words ;  '  Acta  S.  Christophari  d  tnultis  depravata  inveniuntur ; 
quod  quidem  non  aliunde  originem  sumpsisse  certum  est,  quam 
quod  Symbolical  figuras  imperiti  ad  veritatem  successu  tempo^ 
ris  transtulerint ;  itaq,  cuncta  ilia  de  Sancto  Christophoro  pingi 
consueta.  Symbola  potius,  qudm  historic^  alicujus  existiman- 
dum  est  esse  expressam  imaginem ;  *  *  that  is,  The  acts  of  St. 
Christopher  are  depraved  by  many :  which  surely  began  from 
no  other  ground,  than,  that  in  processe  of  time,  unskilfull  men 
translated  symbol icall  figures  unto  reall  verities  :  and  therefore 
what  is  usually  described  in  the  picture  of  St.  Christopher,  is 
rather  to  be  received  as  an  Emblem,  or  Symbolical!  description, 
than  any  reall  History.  Now  what  Emblem  this  was,  or  what 
its  signification,  conjectures  are  many ;  Pierius  hath  set  down 
one,  that  is,  of  the  Disciple  of  Christ ;  for  he,  that  will  carry 
Christ  upon  his  shoulders,  must  relie  upon  the  staffe  of  his  di- 
rection, whereon  if  he  firmeth  himself,  he  may  be  able  to  over- 
come the  billows  of  resistance,  and  in  the  vertue  of  this  staffe, 
like  that  of  Jacob,  passe  over  the  waters  of  Jordan.  Or  other- 
wise thus ;  He,  that  will  submit  his  shoulders  unto  Christ,  shall 

*  Lip.  De  VUis  Sanctorum. 
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by  the  concurrence  of  his  power  encrease  into  the  strength  of  a 
Giant ;  and  being  supported  by  the  staffe  of  his  holy  Spirit, 
shall  not  be  overwhelmed  by  the  waves  of  the  world,  but  wade 
through  all  resistance/' 

1  do  not  agree  with  the  interpretation  offered  by  Pierius, 
that  it  is  emblematic  of  the  disciple  of  Christ :  nor  is  my  mind 
in  any  degree  swayed  from  the  persuasion,  that  the  supposed 
St.  Christopher  is  no  other  than  an  allegorical  personification 
of  the  Cross  itself.  Nevertheless,  in  the  fair  discussion  of  the 
question,  I  must  extract  from  the  **  Historical  Dictionary"  (vol. 
iv.  Supplement)  of  Jeremy  Collier,  the  following  account  of  a 
picture,  very  similar,  gentle  reader,  to  one  hereafter  to  be  pre- 
sented to  you  : 

"  Christopher  carrying  our  Saviour  in  his  Infancy,  and 
walking  upon  the  Sea,  is  an  Emblem  of  a  Christian,  and  parti- 
cularly a  Preacher  of  the  Grospel,  not  ill  represented  in  the 
following  Verses  :— 

^*  Tu  quis  es?  Ingenue  Christum  profitentis  Imago^ 

Cui  Nomen  Puer  hie,  quem  fero,  dulce  dedit. 
Quis  Puer  hie  ?  Christus.  Qubb  Moles  tanta  Gygantis, 

Exigui  Pueri,  qiium  leve  portat  onus  ? 
Omnibus  in  Speeiem,  parvus  Puer  iste  videtur. 

Quo  tamen  est  toto  majus  in  Orbe  nihil. 
Hine  opus  est  animis,  ut  sint  &  eorpore  fortes^ 

Qui  Christum  Populi  ferre  per  Ora  volunt. 
Cur  tamen  ingrediens  tumidi  per  Marmora  Ponti, 

Arborea  infestus  Mole  repellis  Aquas  ? 
Per  Mare  quod  caleo,  perversum  intellige  Mundum, 

lUe  Animis  prsebat  saeva  periela  Piis. 
Arbore  nil  aliud  nisi  Sanctum  intellige  Verbum, 

Rebus  in  adversis  quod  pia  eorda  regit. 
Hoc  etenim  instrueti  ruimus  per  Saxa,  per  Ignes, 

Qui  Christ!  meritum  grande  docemus  Opus. 
Die  tamen  hoc  etiam  quid  pendens  Mantiea  tergo. 

Quid  sibi  cum  liquido  pisce  Placenta  velit  ? 
Certa  piis  nunquam  desimt  alimenta  ministris^ 

Quique  Deo  fidunt,  servat,  alitque  Deus. 
Porro  quis  insignis  cana  procul  ille  senecta, 

PrsQvius  aeeensa  qui  face  monstrat  Iter  ? 
Fii^  prffimissa  refert  venturi  Oracula  Christi ; 

Significat  Vates  qui  cecinere  Senex, 
Hue  ades,  o  Hospes,  tuque  o  Puer  optime,  Christe, 

Mecum  habita,  tecum  vivere  sola  Salus." 
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These  lines  do  coincide,  certainly,  with  the  opinion  of  Pierias, 
that  the  portraiture,  of  Saint  Christopher  is  allegorical,  and  is 
emblematical  of  the  Christian,  and  especially  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Gospel.  I  agree,  that  it  is  allegorical;  but  1  still  maintain 
it  to  be  the  person^cattQn  of  the  CrosSy  and  shall  resume  my 
series  of  arguments  in  support  of  that  hypothesis. 

Although,  in  these  curious  allegorical  paintings,  the  supposed 
Saint  Christopher  does,  from  his  gigantic  figure,  arrest  the  at- 
tention of  the  eye,  and  thus  induce  the  spectator  to  believe,  that 
he  is  the  prominent,  and  chief,  personage  of  the  piece,  yet  this 
is  not  so — it  was  never  intended,  that  the  cross  (in  its  repre- 
sentation as  a  cross,  or  as  personified)  should  overshadow  him, 
who  was  at  once  its  victim,  and  its  Lord — who  thereon  suffered 
death,  and  gained  his  victory  over  Sin  and  Satan  ;  and,  there- 
fore, in  the  majority  of  these  emblematic  portraitures,  he  is 
more  especially  pointed  out. 

In  viewing  a  representation  of  this  supposed  St.  Christopher 
in  a  plate  in  the  first  vol.  of  Fosbroke's  '^  Encyclopeedia  of 
Antiquities,'*  (p.  100,)  I  perceive,  that  he  is  there,  as  usual, 
represented  as  wading  through  water  with  our  Saviour  on  his 
shoulders;  and,  at  his  feet,  in  the  water,  are  the  representation 
o^  Jish.     I  have  heard  it  advanced,  that  such  fish  are  allusive 
to  the  troubled  waters — the  waters  of  affliction,  but  no  ! — natu- 
ralists and  our  common  observation  unite  in  the  decision,  that, 
in  troubled  waters,  fish  swim  not  at  the  top  of  the  stream,  but 
betake  themselves  to  its  bottom.    These  fish  do,  in  my  opinion, 
portend  a  different  meaning — they  are  significant  of  the  prin- 
cipal person  in  these  allegorical  paintings,  and  point  out  the 
name,  title,  and  office  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  through  an  enig- 
matic rebus.     The  early  Christians  not  only  called  themselves 
Pisciculi — little  Fishes — but  also  symbolised  our  Saviour  under 
the  form  of  a  fish,  by  reason,  that  the  letters  of  'ixeYT,  the 
Greek  Word  for  a  fish,  are  the  initials  of  the  following  words : 
^luaovf  X^i^Tof,  0i«f  'Tiof,  £«rrn^ — that  is,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  the  Saviour,    and,  therefore,  represent  his  name,  title, 
and  office.    Tertullian,  in  his  work  *'  De  Baptismo,*'    c.   ], 
lias   this  passage :   *'  Nos  Pisciculi  secundum  'l;(Sv9  nostrum 
Jesum  Christum  in  aqua  nascimur;  nee  aliter  quam  in  aqu^ 
permanendo  salvi  sumus."     Thus  does  the  symbol  of  the  fish, 
beneath  the  personified  Cross,  point  out  the  name,  title,  and 

4  a 
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office  of  him,  who  suffered  thereon  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world. 

I  have  before  remarked,  (p.  549,)  that  "  I  have  some  reason 
to  think,  that  the  statue  of  the  supposed  Saint  Christopher  may 
have  occupied  that  niche  on  the  front  of  the  north-western 
buttress  of  the  far-famed  Cathedral  of  Salisbury,  which  is  nearest 
to  the  northern  porch/'     When  I  made  that  remark,  I  added, 
that  its  then  explanation  would  be  premature.   The  time  is  now 
arrived  for  me  to  give  that  explanation.     The  niche  alhided  to 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  principal  one  of  the  series  pertaining  to 
the  west  end  of  the  Cathedral ;  it  is  nearly  equi-distant  from 
the   northern   porch   and  the  western  entrance,  and  equally 
visible  to  all  thus  approaching  from  the  City ;  and,  under  these 
united  circumstances,  it  was  doubtlessly  occupied  by  the  prin- 
cipal statue  of  the  series,  and  that  principal  statue  was,  I  ween, 
either  our  Saviour  alone,  or  else  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
personified  Cross — the   supposed  Saint   Christopher.     This  is 
made  apparent  by  the  still  remaining,  and  perfect,  pedestal, 
with  its  accompanying  emblems,  which,  although  enigmatic, 
tell  their  tale  to  tlie  reflecting  mind  as  plainly  as  the  expressed 
title  of  a  picture.     The  pedestal,  now  pointed  out,  has  three 
sides — on  the  front  is  Sculptured  a  Sun,  the  disc  of  which  is 
pourtrayed  (as  usual)  as  a  human  face  surrounded  with  rays — 
this  declares  the  statue  (which  once  surmounted  it)  to  represent 
the  second  Person  in  the  Trinity — The  Sun  of  Righteousness. 
The  two  sides  of  the  pedestal  present  well- sculptured  fish — here, 
again,  we  have  the  symbolical  allusion — the  'IXGTS — ^the  'in^'Sf 
X^kTT^f,  ©i5'Y»if,  Sft^ri^ — that  is,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Saviour;    and  thus  did  the  whole,  unitedly,  proclaim  to  the 
spectator,  that  the  statue,  which  he  was  beholding,  was  that  of 
—The  Sun  of  Righteousness — ^Jesus  Christ — the  Son  of  God — 
the  Saviour  of  Man  ;  and  thus  is  he  clearly,  and  fully,  set  forth 
in  his  name,  in  his  title,  and  in  his  office. 

It  may  be  alleged,  that  the  head,  alluded  to,  bears  not  human 
features,  but  the  visage  of  a  lion.  If  this  be  so,  I  still  say  non 
constat,  that  it  is  not  the  symbol  of  the  sun.  In  fact,  I  main- 
tain, that  it  is  so ;  and  that,  unless  it  be  so,  it  is  utterly  desti- 
tute of  meaning,  which  is  improbable,  when  we  consider  its 
prominent  situation.  Amongst  the  many  hypotheses,  which  have 
been  advanced  for  the  origin  of  Gothic  Architecture  in  this 
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country,  or  the  use  of  the  pointed,  as  in  contradistinction  to  the 
circular,  arch,  this  is  one — that  it  is  of  Saracenic  Derivation.  This 
opinion  was,  I  believe,  first  advanced  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in 
his  *'  Parentalia,''  and  has  since  been  supported  by  Bishop  Lowth, 
Warton,  Grose,  &c.     I  did,  heretofore,  strongly  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  hypothesis,  (see  the  note  on  the  **  Crusades,"  p. 
454,)  but  I  am  now  the  advocate  of  this  opinion,  to  which,  I  must 
confess  I  am  converted  by  the  perusal  of  ''  Two  Letters  to  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,''  being  "An  Enquiry  into 
the  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Gothic,  or  Pointed,  Style,"  by  the  Rev. 
John  Haggitt,  8vo.  1813.  This  work  is  in  answer  to  Dr.  Milner*s 
'*  Treatise  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  England,"  who 
asserts,  that  the  pointed  style  arose  from  the  observation  of  the 
arch  developed  by  the  intersection  of  two  concentric  circular 
arches.     If,  then,  we  assume,  (and,  I  think,  we  may  rationally 
do  so,)  that  the  pointed  arch  is  of  Saracenic  Origin,  and  was 
introduced  at  the  close  of  the  last  crusade,  then  we  may  not 
only  regard  the  head  of  the  lion,  (if  it  be  one,)  sculptured  on 
the  front  of  the  pedestal  in  question,  as  the  symbol  of  the  sun, 
but  we  may  consider  its  appearance  on  the  Cathedral  of  Salis- 
bury (the  most  early  complete  specimen  of  the  pointed  style)  as 
affording  corroborative  proof  of  the  Eastern  Derivation  of  Gothic 
Architecture.  The  use  of  the  head  of  the  lion  throughout  Egypt, 
and  the  countries  of  the  East,  in  aqueducts,  &c.,  is  too  well 
known  to  insist  on,  and  from  thence  it  spread  throughout  Europe, 
and  is  become  prevalent,  not  only  as  an  architectural  ornament, 
but  is  seen  on  almost  all  articles  of  furniture.     The  origin  of 
the  general  use  in  the  East  of  the  head  of  the  lion  is  from  the 
circumstance,  that,  when  the  sun  enters  Leo,  the  waters  of  the 
Nile  then  begin  to  rise.* 

Let  it  be  here  observed,  that,  in  this  instance,  the  fish  are 
pourtrayed  without  water ;  and  that,  on  the  pedestal,  these 
symbols  would  be  equally  applicable,  whether  referred  to  our  Sa- 
viour, as  represented  alone,  or  as  accompanied  by  the  personified 
Cross — the  supposed  Saint  Christopher;  and  that,  therefore, 
the  appearance  of  fish  in  the  waters,  through  which  the  supposed 
Saint  Christopher  is  seen  in  the  act  of  wading,  is  not  a  necessary 
accompaniment,  albeit  they  be  considered  as  the  waters  of 
affliction. 

"  Hieroglyphica  UorapoUinisy  p.  32.    A.  Macrobil  SatumaL    (Oionov.) 
p.  211. 
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I  must  now  remark,  that  the  fish  pourtrayed  beneath  the 
several  paintings,  and,  also,  on  the  two  sides  of  the  above-men- 
tioned pedestal,  are  three  in  number ;  and  I  feel,  that  it  will  be 
demanded  of  me,  why  these  three  fish,  since  our  Saviour  was 
but  One  Person  ?  I  briefly,  and  firmly,  respond,  that  the  three 
fish  form  a  mystical  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity — tlie 
Triune — the  three  in  one— and  the  one  in  three — even  Jesus 
Christ — the  second  Person  of  the  Godhead,  who  was,  also — the 
Sun  of  Righteousness. 

There  is  another  obvious  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  Our  Saviour,  represented  in  these  interesting  pic- 
tures, and  statues,  as  seated  on  the  shoulders  of  the  supposed 
Saint  Christopher  (the  personified  Cross)  is  seeli  with  his  arms 
extended — the  two  last  fingers  of  the  one  hand  are  bent  down 
into  the  palm — the  other  three  are  distinctly  raised  in  an  ex- 
tended position  as  denotive,  again,  of  the  Triune — the  three  in 
one — and  the  one  in  three — which  doctrine,  as  well  as  that  of  a 
crucified  Saviour,  he  tells  us  (through  the  medium  of  strong 
symbolical  language)  shall  be  promulgated  throughout  the  world. 
This  sentiment  is  well  conveyed  by  a  Mundus,  or  Globe,  held 
in  the  other  hand,  surmounted  with  the  Cross — the  Cross  tri* 
umphant. 

The  characteristic  of  the  Cross  is  seen  to  predominate  in 

these   curious   pictures.     Our   Saviour   is  ever   pourtrayed  in 

them  with  his  arms  extended,  and  holding,  in  his  right  hand, 

a   Mundus   (or   Globe)   surmounted   with  the  Cross.     In   the 

plate,  previously  referred  to,  are  birds  flying  in  the  air  with 

wings   extended,   and   tlius   yielding  the  form  of  the  Cross ; 

and,  in  the  neighbouring  sea,  are  two  vessels  represented — the 

one  with  one  mast — the  other  with  three — and  both  with  their 

sails  furled ;  and,  consequently,  the  yard-arms  being  at  right 

angles  with  the  masts,  each  vessel  presents  the  form  of  the  Cross 

— tlie  one  denotive  of  the  one  great  sacrifice — the  other  of  the 

crucifixion  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  the  two  thieves.     In  proof, 

that  this  is  not  a  speculative  idea  originating  with  myself,  I  will 

extract  the  following  note  of  the  Commentator,  Elmenhorst, 

from  Miuucius  Felix  :  *    *'  Signum  sane  crucis  naturaliter  visi- 

vius  in  naviJ]     Elcganter  Maximus  apud  Ambrosium  part.  3. 

sermon.  58.  Justin.  Apolog.  pro  Christian.  2.  pag.  7).    Hieron. 

epist.  29.     Auctor  Commentarii  in  Marcum  cap.  15«  fol.  87. 

*  **  M.  Miuucii  Felicis  OctaviuB/'  (Gronov.)  p.  304. 
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Aves,  quando  volant  per  aihera,  formam  cruets  assumunt* 
Homo  orans  vel  natans  per  aquas,  formd  cruds  vehitur,  Navia 
per  maria,  antemna  cruci  simulata  sufflatur.  Auctor  de  Nativit. 
Domini  apud  Hieron.  torn.  9.  Epist.  30.  fol.  116.  Antemn<B 
navium  ^  velorum  comua  sub  Jigurd  nostrce  cruets  voliiantn* 

With  reference  to  the  sacred  allusions,  testified  by  the  above 
authorities,  the  pious  Dr.  Donne  has  the  following  lines : 

''  AVTio  can  deny  me  power  and  liberty 
To  stretch  mine  arms,  and  mine  own  cross  to  be  ? 
Swim,  and  at  every  stroke  thou  art  my  cross  ; 
The  mast  and  yard  make  one  where  seas  do  toss ; 
Look  down,  thou  spiest  our  crosses  in  small  things  ; 
Look  up,  tliou  seest  birds  raised  on  crossed  wings ; 
All  the  globe's  frame  and  spheres  is  nothing  else 
But  tlie  meridian's  crossing  parallels ; 
Material  crosses  then  good  physic  be, 
But  yet  spiritual  have  chief  dignity/' 

In  a  similar  plate  pven  in  Gage*s  '*  History  and  Antiquities 
of  Hengrave,*'  the  Cross  does,  also,  appear  to  form  a  preva- 
lent idea.  Our  Saviour,  with  his  arms  extended — holds  the 
Mundus  (or  Globe)  surmounted  with  the  Cross— the  staff  of 
the  supposed  Saint  Christopher  exhibits  at  its  top  a  crosfr-^ 
the  steeple  of  a  distant  Church  bears  on  its  summit  a  cross— 
and  a  figure,  coming  forth  from  the  porch,  with  a  light,  has, 
suspended  from  his  girdle,  a  cross.  Thus  am  I  well  sanctioned 
in  repeating,  that  the  Cross  does  form  a  prevalent  feature  in 
these  interesting,  and  emblematic,  paintings. 

With  reference  to  the  figure  coming  forth  from  the  distant 
Church  with  a  torch,  I  must  observe,  that  this  is  in  accordance, 
certainly,  with  the  concluding  lines  of  those  verses,  which  I  have 
previously  extracted  from  Collier's  Dictionary,  and  which  are 
descriptive  of  one  of  these  allegories.  The  lines  alluded  to,  arc 
these : 

'*  Porro  quis  insignis  cana  procul  ille  senecta, 

Prffivius  accensa  qui  face  monstrat  Iter  ? 
Fax  prtemissa  refert  venturi  Oracula  Christi ; 

Sigiiificat  Vates  qui  cecinere  Senex. 
Hue  ades,  o  Ilospes,  tuque  o  Puer  optime,  Cliriste, 

Mecum  habita,  tecum  vivere  sola  Salus." 

I  should  say,  that  this  figure  (and  not  the  supposed  Saint 
Christopher,  as  suggested  by  Pierius)  is  intended  to  represent 
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the  Minister  of  the  Church  of  Christ — the  *^  insignis  cana  procul 
ille  senecta  " — coming  forth  from  his  holy  temple  with  the  torch 
of  the  inquiring  mind — seeking  for  the  glories  of  the  Cross — 
eager  to  discover  the  engrafted  word — the  Grospel  of  Christ  thus 
divulged  to  Mankind  through  his  sufferings — anxious  to  believe 
in  hinif  and  to  assist  in  the  promulgation  of  his  Religion 
throughout  the  Globe,  whose  Cross  proclaimed,  that  he  was 
tlie  Sovereign  of  the  world. 

To  the  early  Christians  the  symbol  of  the  fish— the  '[XGYS 
— as  denoting  Jesus  Christ — the  Son  of  God — the  Saviour  of 
Man — was  rendered  more  acceptable  by  the  consideration, 
that  he  more  peculiarly  connected  himself  with  that  part  of  the 
creation.  They  could  not  but  regard  him  as  the  great  Fisher 
of  Men,  who,  by  the  cords  of  his  love,  (like  unto  a  net,)  would 
draw  all  men  even  unto  him.  No  wonder,  then,  that  they  thus 
humbly  styled  themselves  **  Nos  Pisciculi,"  "  We  Little  Fishes." 
(p.  553.)  He  seemed  to  favour  the  peaceful  avocation  of  fbher- 
men  by  the  replenishing  of  their  nets  with  a  miraculous  draught; 
and  he  specially  selected  those  lowly  men,  Simon  Peter  and 
Andrew,  James  and  John,  as  the  foremost  of  his  Apostles,  thus 
saying  unto  them,  "  Follow  me,  and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of 
men."*  After  his  resurrection  he  appeared  to  Simon  Peter, 
and  other  of  his  disciples,  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias — 
they  had  been  unsuccessful — ^Jesus  then  made  himself  known 
unto  them  by  again  miraculously  filling  their  nets,  and  he  after- 
wards partook  with  them  of  the  fish,  which  they  had  caught,  f 

•  Matth.  iv.  19k 

-f-  The  delightful,  and  ingenious,  Izaak  Walton  thus  alludes,  at  the  dote 
of  his  **  Angler^s  Song,'*  to  the  bias  of  our  Saviour's  mind  in  the  apparent 
favour  of  fish,  and  iishermen — he  thus  adverts  to  the  last  meal,  of  which  our 
Saviour  partook  on  earth :  * 

'*  As  well  content  no  prize  to  take, 

As  use  of  taken  prize  to  make : 

For  so  our  Lord  was  pleased,  when 

He  fishers  made  fishers  of  men ; 

Where,  (which  is  in  no  other  game,) 
A  man  may  fish,  and  praise  his  name. 

The  first  men,  that  our  Saviour  dear 

Did  choose  to  wait  upon  him  here. 

Blest  fishers  were,  and  fish  the  last 

Food  was  that  he  on  earth  did  taste : 
I  therefore  strive  to  follow  those 
AVhom  he  to  follow  him  hath  chose.'*  -f- 

«  Jolm  xxi.  12.  t  '«  Complete  Angler."  8vo.  1815.  p.  167. 
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By  the  exercise  of  his  almighty  poyrer  he  fed  five  thousand  men 
with  five  loaves,  and  two  fishes — and,  at  another  time,  four 
thousand  men  with  seven  loaves,  and  a  few  small  fishes.  Lastly, 
he  sought  the  payment  of  the  tribute-money  by  thus  directing 
Simon  Peter  :  '*  Go  thou  to  the  sea,  and  cast  an  hook,  and  take 
up  the  fish  that  first  cometh  up,  and  when  thou  hast  opened  his 
mouth,  thou  shalt  find  a  piece  of  money  :  that  take  and  give 
unto  them  for  me  and  thee."* 

In  the  engraving  in  Fosbroke's  **  Encyclopedia  of  Antiqui- 
ties *'  (before  alluded  to)  are  depicted  men  in  a  boat,  drawing 
up  a  net  full  of  fishes ;  and,  again,  there  is  a  figure  angling  for 
fish.  These  accessories  are,  evidently,  referable  to  the  miracu- 
lous draught,  and  the  casting  of  a  hook  into  the  sea  by  Simon 
Peter  for  a  fish,  wherefrom  to  obtain  the  tribute-money. 

The  above  remarks  lead  me  further  to  observe,  that,  in  the 
verses  cited  from  Collier,  (p.  552,)  and  which  are  descriptive  of 
one  of  these  pictures  of  the  falsely -conceived  Saint,  I  feel 
convinced,  their  writer  has,  inadvertently,  fallen  into  a  ludi- 
crous error.  I  allude  to  the  question,  and  the  response,  which 
are  contained  in  these  lines  : 

''  Die  tamen  hoc  etiam  quid  pendens  Mantica  tergo, 

Quid  sibi  cum  liquido  pisce  Placenta  velit  ? 
Certa  pi  is  nunquam  desunt  alimenta  ministris^ 

Quique  Deo  fidunt^  servat,  alitque  Deus." 

The  author  of  the  above  lines  thus  represents  a  wallet  at  the 
back  of  Saint  Christopher,  and  containing  therein  a  cake,  and 
fish !  Why,  do  I  ask,  this  store  of  food  ?  The  saint  was  not 
going  a  journey — his  duty  was  to  stay  at  home,  and  bear  the 
wayfaring  man  across  the  water,  and  to  return  to  his  cot  by  the 
river  side.  No  !  the  real  fact  must  be  this,  that  the  author  of 
these  descriptive  lines,  from  the  indifferent  execution  of  the 
painting,  and  his  ignorance  of  the  subject,  mistook  tlie  repre- 
sentation of  the  miraculous  draught — the  boat,  men,  andjish — 
(placed  in  bad  perspective,  and  immediately  at  tlie  back  of  the 
giant) — for  a  netted  wallet  with  a  cake  andjish  !  The  correct 
accessory  of  the  miraculous  draught,  which  pertained  to  our 
Saviour  was,  certes,  in  this  instance,  thus  peculiarly,  and  ludi- 
crously, misapprehended ;  and,  in  other  instances,  that  and 
the  angler,  representing  St.  Peter  casting  the  hook  into  the  sea, 

*  Alatth.  xvii.  27. 
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were  erroneously  appropriated  to  the  alleged  Saint  Christopher. 
Thus  he  became  to  be  considered  as  the  patron  of  sports,  and 
this,  again,  led  into  the  further  error  of  the  introduction  into 
these  curious  paintings  of  other  absurd,  and  inapplicable y  ac- 
cessories, such  as  men  wrestling,  dogs  pursuing  a  stag,  &c. 

The  time  is,  at  length,  arrived  for  me,  gentle  reader,  to  lay 
before  you  the  peculiar  history  of  the  developement  of  the  pic- 
ture of  the  supposed  Saint  Christopher,  which  is  now  presented 
to  your  notice — to  describe  that  picture — and  to  close  my  nar- 
rative with  the  summary  of  my  argument,  in  proof,  that  these 
curious,  and  ancient,  fresco-paintings  were  intended,  originally, 
to  represent  the  personification  of  the  Cross;  but  that,  the  alle- 
gory being  lost  sight  of  by  the  intervention  of  the  dark  ages,  it 
was  wrongfully  attributed  to  an  historic  personage,  who,  in 
reality,  did  not  live  till  250  years  after  our  Saviour. 

It  was  my  wish  to  illustrate  this  dissertation  with  the  en- 
graving of  an  original  portraiture  in  preference  to  a  copy  of  one, 
which  had  already  appeared  before  the  public.  As  Aubrey,  in 
his  MS.  Notes  in  the  Library  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  when 
speaking  (1669)  of  the  Church  of  Durrington,  near  Ambresbury, 
says,  "  On  the  North  Wall  was  a  huge  St.  Christopher,"  I  de- 
termined, with  the  permission  of  the  Minister  and  Church- 
wardens, again,  if  possible,  to  lay  open  the  painting  alluded  to, 
but  I  found  myself  foiled  in  my  endeavours  so  to  do.  On  the 
removal  of  the  superincumbent  coat  of  white-wash,  &c.,  I  dis- 
covered, that  there  had  been  a  painting  on  the  wall ;  but,  as 
the  face  of  the  wall  receded  from  the  jambs  of  an  adjoining 
door- way,  now  stopped  up,  on  the  one  side,  and  those  of 
a  window  on  the  other,  it  had  been  plastered  over  to  produce 
an  even  surface ;  and,  the  stone  having  been  hacked  to  give 
tenacity  to  the  mortar,  the  painting  was,  in  consequence,  de- 
stroyed. 

I  then  determined  to  try  my  lot  in  the  Church  of  the  parish, 
in  which  1  reside,  that  of  Wilsford  and  Lake,  also  near  Ambres- 
bury. On  the  application  of  my  knife  to  the  coat  of  white-wash 
on  the  wall,  I  presently  found,  that  I  was  cutting  through  a  line 
of  paint.  On  the  next  day,  some  of  my  family,  with  proper 
instruments,  uncovered  the  wall  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
succeeded  in  exposing  to  view  the  alleged  Saint  Christopher— 
not  the  one  represented  in  the  plate — together  with  the  Church 
there  represented.   This  Saint  was  bearing  his  steps  to  the  left; 
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and,  in  that  directioQi  the  roof  of  another  Church  was  seen  to 
surmount  a  large  tabular  monument,  which  concealed  the  re* 
mainder  of  the  historic  piece  including  this  Samt,  and  thai 
Church.  Alike  with  the  one  pourtrayed  in  the  engraving,  this 
saint  was  fording  the  river  with  a  large  club-staff  in  his  right 
hand,  whilst,  with  his  left,  he  was  holding  up  his  mantle.  HU 
figure  was, generally,  perfect;  but  that  of  o^ir  Saviour,  which  was^ 
originally,  on  his  right  shoulder,  was  very  nearly  destroyed,  as 
the  paint  adhered  too  strongly  to  the  coat  of  wash,  which  covered 
it.  I  quickly  discerned,  that  thii  saint  was  not  the  one  per- 
taining to  the  Church  on  the  right  hand,  since  it  was  not  only 
on  an  upper  coat  of  wash,  but  of  a  different  tint. 

On  taking,  however,  a  close  survey  of  this  stranger,  who, 
probably,  had  not  seen  the  light  since  the  days  of  good  Queen 
Bess,  we  were  not  a  little  surprised,  and  startled,  to  see  the  eye 
of  a  second  giant  behind  him  peering  at  us  through  his  cheek. 
In  good  troth,  he  looked  as  though  he  longed  to  be  released 
from  the  cerement,  with  which  he  was  encased.  A  drawing 
was  then  taken  of  the  first  saint,  and  he  was  altogether  removed 
from  the  wall.  As  he  was,  in  the  main,  siniilar  to  the  one,  of 
which  I  am  about  more  particularly  to  speak,  and  was  much 
inferior  in  execution  as  a  drawing,  I  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
have  him  engraved. 

On  the  removal  of  this  upper  giaat  from  off  the  field,  his 
successor  started  forward  with  a  bold  front,  and  with  good  ap- 
pliances, forsooth !  Truly  glad  wa|L  I  to  greet  so  venerable,  and 
comely,  a  personage.  He  (not  the  one  first  discovered)  was  the 
saint,  who  formed,  unitedly,  with  the  Church  on  his  right  hand, 
one  historic  piece.  The  whole  is  presented  in  the  accompanying 
plate,  which  is  engraven  from  a  most  accurate  drawing. 

I  now  proceed  to  describe  this  interesting  picture,  which  is 
here  presented  to  your  view ;  and  I  must  observe,  that,  in  its 
general  features,  it  is  strongly  assimilated  to  the  one  pourtrayed 
in  the  Latin  Verses  (p.  552)  quoted  from  the  Historical  Dic- 
tionary of  Jeremy  Collier. 

This  curious  fresco  painting  is  about  nine  feet  in  height  by 
eleven  in  breaddi^;  and  is  surrounded  by  a  border  divided  in 
its  length  by  a  wavy  line,  the  mterstices  of  which  are,  on  the 
one  side,  of  a  vermilion  tint,  and  those  of  the  other  side  are  white.* 

*  This  border  is  omitted  in  the  plate*  for  the  purpose  of  avoidlDg  a  still 
further  reduced  scale. 

4b 
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The  alleged  saint  is  depicted  (as  is  shown  by  the  mermaid)  as 
wading  through  an  arm  of  the  sea;  he  supports  himself  by  a 
large  club-stafF  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  led  is  engaged  in 
holding  up  his  mantle,  which  falls  in  negligent,  and  well-dis- 
posed, folds.    On  his  left  shoulder  he  bears  an  infant  Saviour. 

Although  the  figure  of  the  infant  Saviour,  which  was  on  the 
right  shoulder  of  the  first,  or  upper,  Saint  Christopher,  was  un- 
avoidably destroyed  in  the  developeroent  of  the  painting ;  yet, 
in  the  instance  before  us,  his  portrait  came  forth  in  beautiful 
preservation.  He  is  depicted  as  dressed  in  a  striped  tunic, 
and  is  seated  on  the  left  shoulder  of  the  saint  with  his  arms 
outspread  as  usual — a  position  allusive  to  the  Crucifixion.  With 
his  right  hand  he  significantly  alludes  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  the  two  last  6ngers  being  bent  into  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  and  the  three  first  distinctly  extended.  Thud  is  represented 
the  three  in  one,  and  the  one  in  three — the  Blessed  Triune. 
In  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  globe,  or  mundus,  surmounted  by  a 
cross,  by  which  is  designated  the  future  universal  prevalence  of 
his  religion. 

The  presumed  saint  wears  on  his  head  a  broad  hat,  some- 
what resembling  the  petasus;  and  in  such  an  one  tlie  infant 
Saviour  is  also  arrayed.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  border  im- 
pressed with  small  circles.  His  hair  and  beard  are  full  and 
flowing.  He  is  clothed  with  a  loose  mantle,  ornamented  with 
a  border,  similar  in  pattern  to  that,  which  surrounds  his  hat ; 
and  beneath  the  mantle  a  striped  doublet  appears,  which  sets 
close  round  the  neck,  where  it  is  edged  with  the  similar  deco- 
lative  border,  though  on  a  smaller  scale.  His  legs  are  bare. 
They  are  well  drawn,  and  the  sinewy  muscles  of  the  giant  are 
here  strongly  pourtrayed. 

In  all  these  allegorical  pictures  the  saint  appears  as  ad- 
vancing towards  a  Church,  usually  represented,  although  badly 
80,  in  the  perspective ;  and  from  thence  is  seen,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  a  monk  (or  priest)  in  the  costume  of  his  order,  as 
coming  from  its  entrance.  This  figure  bears  in  his  right  hand 
a  torch. 

Much  allegory  is  couched  beneath  the  above  representation. 
Collier  seems  to  suppose,  (see  p.  562,)  that  the  alleged  Saint 
tDhristopher  is  ^*  an  Emblem  of  a  Christian ;  and,  particularly, 
a  Preacher  of  the  Gospel."  Pierius,  also,  (as  there  stated,)  con- 
ceived, that  he  is  the  emblem  of  a  Christian. 
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Here,  gentle  reader,  I  must  strongly  press  my  hypothesis 
on  you,  which  is — that  the  gigantic  personage  in  question  docs 
not  represent  the  Christian,  but  is  purely — the  personification 
of  the  Cross  itself,  bearing  on  it  our  Blessed  Saviour  triumphant, 
proclaiming  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  assuring  mankind 
of  the  future  prevalence  of  his  religion.  The  monk  (or  priest) 
advancing  from  the  Church  with  a  torch,  or  light,  in  his  hand, 
bears,  in  my  mind,  this  obvious  metaphorical  meaning,  that  he 
is  ready  to  meet  his  Saviour,  and  ardently  desirous  to  seek,  and 
to  discover,  the  doctrines  of  him,  who  was  slain  on  the  Cross 
for  the  sins  of  himself,  and  of  all  mankind — that  he  is  eager  to 
embrace  the  word  engrafted  thereon,  and  to  preach  Christ 
triumphant,  and  most  ready  to  aid  the  promulgation  of  his 
Gospel  to  all  the  world. 

In  his  left  hand,  this  monk  (or  priest)  holds  a  rosary,  or 
string  of  beads.  The  allegorical  meaning  of  the  torch  I  have 
already  explained.  The  presence  of  the  rosury  is  significant, 
also,  of  his  religious  fervour.  Its  history  seems  to  me  to  be  in- 
volved in  some  degree  of  mystery,  nor  can  I  ascertain,  or  even 
guess,  the  etymology,  or  rise,  of  the  word.  The  use  of  the  rosary 
was  resorted  to  in  private  devotions — it  was,  in  fact,  a  temporary 
calendar — a  bead  was  dropped  on  the  finished  recitation  of  the 
Pater  Noster,  or  Ave  Maria.  In  the  more  early  ages  a  rosary 
consisted  of  a  string  of  fifteen  beads,  as  is  the  case  in  the  one 
now  before  us,  two  being  concealed  by  the  rise  of  the  ground. 
These  are  said  to  represent  the  five  joyful — the  five  afflicting — 
and  the  five  glorious  mysteries  communicated  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  :  the  five  joyful  mysteries  are — the  annunciation — her 
visitation  of  Elizabeth — the  birth  of  our  Saviour — the  purifica- 
tion— and,  our  Saviour  disputing  with  the  Doctors  in  the  Temple. 
The  five  afflicting  mysteries  are— our  Saviour^s  agony  in  the 
garden — his  scourging — his  being  crowned  with  thorns — his 
being  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  the  cross,  and — his  cruci- 
fixion. The  five  glorious  mysteries  are — the  resurrection  of  our 
Saviour — his  ascension — the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost — his 
glorification  in  Heaven,  and — her  own  assumption. 

St.  Dominic,  in  a  future  age,  increased  the  beads  in  number 
by  the  insertion  of  smaller  ones  between  each  two  of  the  other; 
but  the  peculiar  mode  of  using  them  I  cannot  attempt  to  ex- 
plain ;  this  must  have  varied  in  different  ages,  and  in  different 
countries. 
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The  Church  ii  a  cnrious  specimen  of  early  architectiirc,  as 
the  doors,  and  windowsy  are  round-headed ;  the  latter  are  small, 
and  undivided :  they  are  latticed,  but  whether  with  the  g^ass 
pane,  or  simple  diagonal,  and  cross,  bars  of  wood,  or  iron,  may 
well  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  roof  is  surmounted  by  an  hexagonal 
lantern,  with  round-headed  windows,  and  is  covered,  probably, 
with  shingle  either  of  wood,  or  stone,  as  tile  was  not  then  in 
use.      Indeed,  buildings  of  superior  siase,   and  grade-— even 
churches,  were,  subsequently,  for  a  long  period,  not   nnfre- 
qoently  thatched  with  straw,  or  reed. 

The  iupposed  saint  is  represented  as  wading  through  the 
waters — that  is,  the  waters  of  affliction ;  and  between  his  legs, 
and  apparently  in,  or  on,  the  water  were  three  fish  (of  these 
two  only  are  represented  in  the  plate,  the  third  being  imperfect.) 
These  fish  (as  was  before  observed,  p.  555,)  had  only  an  in- 
cidental connexion  with  the  water;  they  usually  accompany 
the  figure  of  the  saint,  but  do  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  denote 
the  tnmhled  waters  of  affliction.    I  must  here,  again,  remind 
you,  gentle  reader,  that  the  Greek  Word  'IXSYX,  a  fish,  does 
present,  in  its  successive  letters,  the  initials  of  the  Greek  Sen- 
tence 'Iqmff  X^i^^,  Bm  V»^,  Zmiie,  that  is,  Jesus  Christ,  The 
Son  of  God,  The  Saviour  of  Man ;  and  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  pueHlities  of  the  middle,  and  dark,  ages,  they  repre- 
sent, by  an  enigmatic  rebus,  the  name,  title,  and  office,  of  our 
Blessed  Saviour,  who,  borne  on  the  shoulder  of  the  saint,  (the 
personified  Cross,)  is  carried  triumphantly  through  the  afflictions 
of  this  sublunary  world.     I  must  here  also  remark,  that  the 
three  fish  are  emblematic  of  the  Trinity — the  three  in  one,  and 
the  one  in  three — the  Triune.    The  two  upper  fish  are  perfect, 
and  similar  in  shape,  the  third  evidently  denoted  one  of  a  dif- 
ferent genus,  and  species ;  and,  as  it  was  somewhat  imperfect, 
and  was,  also,  injurious  to  the  beauty,  and  good  keeping,  of  the 
picture,  it  is  altogether  omitted  in  the  drawing.     It  was  mis- 
shapen, and  gibbous,  in  its  circumference.    About  its  centre  it 
was  marked  with  a  well-defined  circular  spot.     I  was  mnch 
puzzled  for  the  explication  of  this  apparent  deviation  from  the 
usage,  which  I  regarded  as  the  established  one,  since,  in  other 
instances,  the  three  fish  appear  to  be  alike  in  genus,  and  species* 
It  was,  however,  with  much  pleasure,   that  I,   accidentally, 
gleaned  a  traditional  story,  {not  in  the  recorded  legend  of  St, 
Christopher,)  which  clearly  explained  this,  liitherto^  unaccount- 
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able  anomaly*  As  I  was  turniag  over  the  pages  of  Pennant's 
^^  British^  Zoology/'  I  cast  my  eye  on  the  foHowitig  passage  m 
his  description  of  the  common  Dor^e :  **  Superstition  hath  made 
the  Dor^e  rival  to  the  Haddock  for  the  honour  of  having  been 
the  fish  out  of  whose  moutli  <Si/.  Peter  took  the  tribute-money^ 
leaving  on  its  sides  those  incontestable  proofs  of  the  identity  of 
the  fishy  the  marks  of  his  finger  and  thumb.  It  is  rather  difficult 
at  this  time  to  determine  on  which  part  to  decide  the  dispute ; 
for  the  Doree,  likewise,  asserts  an  origin  of  its  spots  of  a  similar 
nature,  but  of  a  much  earlier  date  than  the  former.  Si,  Chris- 
tapher,  in  wading  through  an  arm  of  the  sea,  having  caught  a 
fish  of  this  kind,  en  passant^  as  an  eternal  memorial  of  the  fact, 
lefl  the  impressions  on  its  sides  to  be  transmitted  to  all  pos- 
terity/' For  this  recited  fact.  Pennant  refers,  in  a  note,  to 
Belooius,  Rondeletius,  and,  also,  Aldrovandus  de  Pise.,  p.  40L 

In  pious  remembrance  of  the  above  credited  fact  the  French 
named  this  fish — the  Adoree,  which  word  is  now  corrupted  by 
us  into  the  vernacular  term  of — Dory.  It  well,  and  pleas- 
ingly, exemplifies  the  old  proverb  of  "  JVTc  crede  colori.*'  To 
an  ugly,  and  disgusting,  exterior  it  unites  that  deliciousness 
of  taste,  which  renders  it  a  food  fit  for  Aldermen.  It  was  a 
great  favourite  with  Quin,  of  epicurean  memory,  who  gave  it 
the  distinguishing  appellative  of  John  Dory,  and  who,  carrying 
the  gastronymic  art  to  its  n«  plus  ultra,  directed  it  to  be  boiled 
for  him  in  sea-water ! 

Tradition  has  said,  (although  the  written  legend  does  not 
record  it,)  that  it  was  Un  arm  of  the  sea,  which  was  crossed  by 
the  alleged  Saint  Christopher  with  our  Saviour.  This  asserted 
fact  is  well  supporter!  in  this  curious  picture,  not  only  by  the 
presence  of  the  Dor6e;  (that  being  decidedly  a  fish  of  the 
ocean,  and  which  was  said  to  be  taken  by  the  hand  of  the 
giant,  as  ht  crossed  the  waters ;)  but,  also,  yet  more  strongly, 
by  that  of  the  Mermaid,  or  Maid  of  the  Sea,  This  beautiful, 
and  marine,  lusus  natura,  for  I  will  not  call  her — a  monster, 
has  ever  been  the  favourite  of  mythologists,  and  poets.  There 
have  been,  in  various  ages,  strong,  and  credited,  reports,  that 
mermaids — the  daughters  of  the  briny  deep— have  been  seen, 
by  the  unhallowed  eyes  of  men,  to  rise  upon  the  glassy  wave, 
and  then,  as  though  to  mock  tlie  admiring  gaze,  have  sunk,  and 
hid  themselves  within  the  bosom  of  the  ocean. 

At  difiercnt  periods  the  appearance  of  Mermaids  in  the 
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ocean,  surrounding  the  northern  coasts  of  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, has  been  strongly  asserted ;  and  it  has  been  stated,  in 
the  public  papers,  that,  very  recently,  (August,  1836,)  a  Mer- 
maid has  been  seen  to  rest  herself  against  the  rocks  on  the 

.  shores  of  Antrim. 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  the  siren  of  the  ancients  is  the 
prototype  of  the  Mermaid  of  modern  days ;  and  of  those  fair 

.  songstresses  I  beg  permission  to  quote  the  following  account 
from  the  pages  of  Jeremy  Collier:  **  Sirens,  Sirenes,  according 
to  tlie  Poets,  the  Name  of  three  Sea- Monsters,  who  were  half 

.  Women  and  half  Fish,  viz.,  Parthenope,  Ligeia,  and  Leucoria, 
Their  Haunt  was  upon  the  Coast  of  «Stct7y,  where,  by  the  charm- 
ing Sweetness  of  their  Singing,  they  stopped  Travellers ;  but 
UlysseSf  by  his  Prudence,  made  a  shift  to  escape  their  Snares. 
By  this  Fable,  Poets  give  us  an  ingenious  Description  of  the 
Charms  of  Voluptuousness,  which  Men  of  Spirit  avoid  by  the 
Force  of  their  Courage.     The  Word  Siren  signifies  a  Songster 

'  in  the  Phcenidan  Language/'  * 

Homer,  in  his  Odyssey,  feigns,  that  these  sirens  endeavoured, 
by  the  allurement  of  their  sweet  songs,  to  stay  the  crafty  Ulysses 
in  his  voyage  ;  but  it  is  related,  that,  stopping  the  ears  of  his 
crew  with  wax,  he,  in  safety,  passed  by  their  usual  place  of  re- 
sidence.    I  shall  forbear  to  detain  you,  gentle  reader,  by  the 

.  citing  of  many  passages,  apt  to  my  purpose,  from  Homer,  Vir- 
gil, Ovid,  &c.,  as  you  already  know  the  opinions  of  the  Ancients 
as  to  the  Sirens ;  but  to  prove,  that  they  possessed  some  idea 
of  a  fictitious  being,  half  woman,  and  half  fish,  and  thus  similar 
to  the  Mermaid,  and  by  which  they,  probably,  meant  the  siren, 
1  beg  leave  to  quote  the  following  passage  from  Horace,  in  the 
beautiful  exordium  of  his  "Art  of  Poetry,"  yet  I  must  here  pre- 
mise, that  his  well-tutored  mind  rejects  the  existence  of  the 
fictitious  union  of  fish  and  fiesh  : 

*^  Humane  capiti  cervicem  pictor  equinam 
Jungere  si  velit,  et  varias  inducere  plumas 
Undiquc  collatis  membris ;  ant  turpiter  atrum 
Desinat  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  supern^  ! 
Spectatum  admissi  risum  teneatis,  amici  ? 

The  identity  of  the  siren  and  mermaid  is  illustrated,  also, 
by  their  mutual  tuneful  notes ;  for,  as  the  one  endeavoured  to 

*  Historical  Dictionary.    Art.  Sireni. 
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entrance  the  cautious,  and  prudent,  Ulysses,  thus  does  our 
great  dramatist  make  Oberon,  in  conversation  with  Puck,  to 
aver : 

— —  '*  Thou  rememher'st 
Since  once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory. 
And  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin's  hack. 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath. 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song ; 
And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres 
To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music"  * 

The  Mermaid  pourtrayed  in  the  present  engraving,  beautiful 
in  person,  yet,  alas !  desinens  in  piscem^  seems  to  have  arisen 
to  the  labours  of  her  toilet — seems  to  have  uplifted  herself 
on  the  surface  of  the  waters,  that,  unimpeded  by  the  resisting 
fluid,  she  might  put  in  order  her  comely,  and  lengthened, 
locks.  Gentle  Reader — this  beauteous  maid  of  the  ocean,  I 
ween,  retired  from  the  tempestuous  waves  of  the  open  deep,  has 
sought  the  calm  recess  of  the  inland  shores  to  decorate  her 
lovely  person,  previous,  mayhap,  to  her  attendance  on 

Tlie  mirth-inspiring  Ball 

In  Father  Neptune's  ancient  Hall. 

We  here  see  the  damsel  in  the  act  of  combing,  and  arranging, 
her  flowing  tresses  by  the  assistance  of  the  speculum,!  in  which 
we  may  observe  the  reflection  of  her  well-formed  features. 

The  interesting  picture  before  us  is  destitute  of  those  acces- 
sories, which,  bearing  reference  in  their  form  to  the  subject  of 
the  Cross,  more  peculiarly  mark  its  intent,  such  as  birds  in  the 
air,  ships  in  the  sea,  &c. ;  but  here  I  must  point  out,  in  lieu  of 
these,  a  novel  accessory,  (omitted  in  the  drawing,  from  whence 
the  engraving  is  made,  for  the  purpose  of  not  injuring  its  effect,) 
which  clearly  demonstrates  the  similar  meaning.  On  the  unoc« 
cupied  field  of  the  picture  there  were  painted  in 
equi-distant,  and  quincuncial,  order,  the  not  inele- 
WAJi^    gant  group,  or  congeries  of  small  crosses^  an  example 

'^         of  which  is  here  presented. 

The  colour  of  this  fresco  painting  b,  as  usual,  of  a  vermilion, 
or  brick-dust,  tint. 

•  «*  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  Act  ii.  sc  2. 
t  The  look4n^la$s  was  not  then  iavented.-*£.  D. 
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Inferior  as  wi^  the  art  of  design  in  those  early  days,  I  must 
again  repeat  my  remark,  that  the  paiatuig  is  yet,  eTidently,  the 
work  of  an  artist,  and  that,  probably,  of  an  itinerant  one,  who, 
in  his  progresses  through  the  pountry,  earned  his  support  by 
adminbtering  to  the  aids  of  religion  by  his  thtn  well-understood 
symbolic  paintings.  I  have  been  led  into  this  remark  from  the 
fact  of,  in  this  instance,  the  representation  of  the  two  pictures, 
the  one  over  the  other,  on  separate  coats  of  white- wash.  The 
upper,  or  later,  painting  was  of  far  inferior  execution,  and, 
amply,  proved  to  me  either  the  temporary  retrogradation  of  the 
arts,  or  the  lower  ability  of  the  itinerant  artist.*  In  a  similar 
inferior  style  were  painted  in  other  parts  of  the  Church  the  re- 
presentation of  St.  Michael  disputing  with  the  evil  fiends  for 
the  body  of  Moses,t  and  of  St.  George  slaying  the  Dragon. 
The  latter  painting  was  evidently  in  allusion  to  the  received 
legend  of  that  saint,  as  Cleodelinde,  the  King  of  Egypt's 
daughter,  whom  he  is  stated  to  have  thus  delivered,  is  standing 
by  with  mingled  terror,  hope,  and  joy,  accompanied  with  her 
favourite  lamb.  I  must  refrain  here  from  going  into  the  legend, 
and  history,  of  St.  George,  whose  prototype,  in  human  form. 
Gibbon  paints,  in  glowing  colours,  as  the  greatest  of  all  scoun- 
drels. What  is  now  regarded  as  the  picture  of  St  George  and 
the  Dragon,  there  is  no  doubt,  was,  in  the  more  early  times  of 
Chrbtianity,  as  before  observed,  purely  symbolical  in  its  intent 
^-rthat  is,  the  representation  of  the  Chratian,  armed  according 
to  the  metaphorical  itlBteriptm  of  St.  Vkvi,  combating  against 
the  assaults  of  the  ByiI  Bong.  --^ 

With  these  ohserrations  I  now  clofte  tay.  description  of  this 
curious,  and  ancient,  firesco  painting ;  and,  as  it  may  be  ex- 
pected, that  I  should  endeavour  to  assign  some  date  to  this 
eariy  specimen  of  the  arts,  I  thus  proceed— 

It  was,  assuredly,  executed  prior  to  the  invention  of  paint- 
ing  in  ofl,  which  was  introduced  about  the  year  1410,  as  the 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Nativity,  at  Wilton  House,  by  Jan 
Van  Eyck,  bears  that  date.    The  question,  however,  whether 

*  The  similar  dreuniftanoe  of  the  teoond,  or  repeated,  paiotiiig  to  dioirn, 
also,  by  the  plate  in  Fosbroke*s  ^  Encyclopadia  of  Antiipiitiea,*'  p.  106L  Be- 
hind  the  infant  Saviour,  on  the  shoalder  of  (he  pretumed  St.  CSiristOf  her,  is 
seen  the  hand  and  part  of  the  robe  of  a  second  infant  Saviour.    These 

«rtion8  of  a  prior  painting  mast  have  peeped  through  the  fractured  white- 
ish,  and  the  artist,  ignorant  of  the  fact,  has  copied  this  incongruity.— £.  D. 
t  Epistle  o£  St.  Jade,  ver.  9. 
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this  early  artist,  who  was  bom  in  1370,  and  died  in  1441,  was 
the  inventor  of  oil-painting,  has  been  controverted  by  Raspe, 
who  assigns  to  that  art  a  somewhat  prior  date. 

That  the  picture  before  us  evinces  talent  cannot  be  denied. 
It  is  clearly  the  work  of  an  artist.  The  easy  posture  of  the 
giant — the  masterly  execution  of  his  head — the  elegance  of  the 
flow  of  the  drapery — ^the  corresponding  proportion  of  the  limbs 
•—the  exhibition  of  muscle,  &c.,  all  unite  in  proof  of  this  fact; 
yet,  as  a  set-off,  there  is  shown  a  lamentable  deficiency  in  the 
knowledge  of  perspective,  as  the  church  and  the  mermaid, 
which  are  meant  to  be  represented,  of  course,  as  somewhat  dis- 
tant objects,  are,  apparently,  nearly  brought  into  contact  with 
the  giant ;  yet  we  must  not  be  surprised  at  this,  since  Paolo 
Uccello,  who  died  in  the  year  1432,  is  stated  (see  the  ''  Chro- 
nological List*  of  Modern  Painters"  inserted  at  the  end  of  the 
third  volume  of  "  The  Works"  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds)  to  be 
the  first  painter  *'  who  studied  perspective." 

The  round-headed  architecture  of  the  Church  proves  it  to  be 
a  picture  painted  prior  to  the  erection  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Salisbury,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  in  the  year 
1220,  in  the  reign  of  Henry,  the  Third,  that  is,  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  At  this  cera  tlie  Gothic,  or  pointed,  arch  was  introduced. 
Having  thus  given  the  descending  limit  to  this  early  specimen 
of  art,  I  must  now  impart  my  opinion,  that  the  later  part  of  the 
eleventh,  or  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth,  century  may  be,  with 
probability,  assigned  as  the  period  of  its  execution,  and  I  should 
more  readily  adjudge  its  date  to  be  that  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  century.  This  inference  I  draw  from  the  circumstance, 
that  the  beard — the  mantle  with  the  same  border  as  here  de- 
picted— Abroad — and   set  with  small  circles — and  the  round- 
headed  architecture  were  all  co-existent  in  the  reign  of  William 
Rufus.  This  peculiar  border  is  a  strong  feature  in  my  argument, 
and  a  specimen  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Planche's  **  History  of 
British  Costume,"  p.  67.     Similar  instances  of  mantles  with 
borders  of  the  same  pattern  may  also  be  seen  on  reference  to 
vol.  1  of  Strutt's  '*  Dress  and  Habits  of  the  People  of  England," 
plate  XXX i.     Herein  are  depicted  **  Anglo  Norman  youths  of  the 
eleventh  century,"  and  these  are  copied  from  illuminated  MSS., 
of  that  date,  in  the  British  Museum. 

*  This  List,  as  Sir  J.  R.  confesses,  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Oray,  when  in 
Italy,  for  his  own  use.<^£.  D. 

4c 
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To  the  elev«iitli>«entQry,  dien,  gentle  reader — ^to  the  reign 
of  William  RufbB,  1087  to  1100,  I  aMign  the  probable  date  of 
the  object  of  this  lengdiened  discussion. 

The  historical  incident  in  the  alleged  history  of  Saint 
Christopher — that  of  bearing  our  Saviour,  as  an  infant,  across 
a  river,  or  arm  of  the  sea,  so  often  depictured  on  the  walls 
of  our  churches,  it  may  be  remembered,  has  ever  been  held 
by  me  to  have  had  purely  a  symbolical  origin— that  it  truly 
denoted  his  crucifixion— through  the  medium  of  the  personified 
Cross,  and  that  its  real  origin  was  not  merely  obumbrated,  but 
altogether  lost  sight  of  beneath  the  deplorable  eclipse  of  the 
dark  ages,  when  the  erring  Papists  began  to  attribute  the  cir^ 
cumstance  apparently  detailed  in  these  curious  pictures — the 
bearing  of  an  infant  Saviour  through  the  waters  on  the  shoulder 
of  a  giant — to  Saint  Christopher,  who,  if  he  ever  did  live, 
suffered  martrydom,  confessedly,  by  Papists  themselves,  250 
years  after  the  death  of  our  Saviour  ! 

My  hypothesis,  then,  I  repeat,  is  briefly  this,  that  the  legend 
was  concocted  to  suit  the  already  existent  picture,  and  that  the 
picture  was  not  primarily  drawn  with  reference  to  the  legend — 
that  it  the7i  was  wholly  a  gpraphic  enigma — an  allegorical,  and 
metaphorical,  representation  of  the  crucifixion  through  the  me- 
dium of  the — personification  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

I  admit,  and  that  most  readily,  gentle  reader,  that  the  pic- 
ture, now  before  you,  does  evidently  show,  that  it  was,  at 
all  events,  painted  with  the  knowledge,  on  the  mind  of  the 
artist,  of  the  legend  of  Saint  Christopher,  and  this  is  proved 
by  the  presence  of  the  third  fish  (omitted  in  the  drawing, 
firom  whence  this  engraving  is  made)  in  the  form  of  the 
Dor6e,  in  allusion  to  the  tradition,  that  Saint  Christopher,  in 
passing  through  the  waters  with  our  Saviour,  did  take  that  fish, 
and  impress  on  its  sides  the  marks  of  the  finger  and  thumb. 
This,  1  freely  acknowledge,  proves  to  my  satisfaction,  that, 
although  this  asserted  fact  be  not  embodied  in  the  recorded 
legend,  the  legend  itself  was  then  afloat;  but  I  afifirm,  that  it 
does  not  follow,  that  these  pictures  were,  primarily,  drawn 
from  thence.  I  strongly  contend  for  the  obverse  proposition, 
viz. — that  the  asserted  human  Saint  Christopher  is  here  strictly 
no  other  than  the  enigmatic,  or  personified,  cross — the  bearer 
of  Christ  in  a  %>ivijied  form. 

It  is  now,  then,  my  pleasing  duty,  I  repeat,  to  close  this 
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kngthened  dissertation  by  a  brief,  and  united,  ^recajiittilatiQiiiof 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  my  hypothesis. 

If  it  be  advanced,  that  the  personification  of  the  Cross  is  an 
absurdity  in  itself,  the  answer  to  this  is  manifest.  We  have  an 
approximation  to  it  in  these  faciSy  that  churches  have  been  de- 
dicated to  the  Sancta  Crux — the  Holy  Cross — and  that  Papists 
have  prostrated  themselves  (yea,  and  still  do  so,)  before  the 
cross  of  wood,  or  stone,  and  held  it  in  sacred  adoration  (see 
p.  638.)  The  step,  then,  from  adoration  to  metaphorical  per- 
sonification, is  short,  and  easy ;  in  fact,  the  latter  is  the  lesser 
absurdity,  and  divested  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  former. 

We  have  seen,  that,  by  the  comparison  of  the  dress  of  the 
"  Galante"  (p.  525)  with  the  following  line  of  Chaucer,  descrip- 
tive of  the  dress  of  the  Yemen,  or  Yeoman,  viz.  "  A  Cristofre 
on  his  brest  of  silver  shene,*'  it  is  clearly  apparent,  that  the 
cross  was  known  by  the  appellation  of  Cristofre,  or  Christopher, 
i.  e.  the  bearer  of  Christ,  and  that  the  cross  itself  was,  as  gene- 
rally supposed,  in  comparison  of  others,  of  unusual  magnitude, 
and  disproportionate  to  the  person.     We  have  read  the  verses 
of  the  69th  Psalm,  so  strongly  metaphorical,  and  so  clearly 
prophetical^  of  the  crucifixion ;  and  we  there  find  a  strong  ap- 
peal made  by  our  Saviour,  through  the  mouth  of  his  servant 
David,  to  the  Almighty  Father,  that  he  be  lifted  out  of  ''  the 
deep  waters/'  i.  e.  the  afflictions  of  human  life ;  and,  in  this 
picture,  we  do  see  him  triumphantly  raised  aloft  on  the  gigantic 
cross — the  Christopher — borne  over  the  waters  of  afiUction—- 
carried  in  triumj^  to  everlasting  life  ;  for,  in  the  utmost  beauty 
of  language,  thus  saith  the  Prophet  Isaiah :  ''  Surely  he  hath 
borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows,  yet  we  did  esteem  him 
stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted."     We  invariably  dis- 
cover these  mystic  paintings*  opposite  to  the  principal  entrance 
of  the  Church,  that  they  may  be  most  in  sight,  and  a  traditional 
adage  did  exist,  even  in  the  darker  ages,  that,  whoever  looked 
on  Saint  Christopher,  he  should  be  free  from  disease.f     Here, 
gentle  reader,  we  have  the  introduction  of  the  analogy  of  the 
brazen  serpent  under  the  Old  Law,  and  this  brazen  serpent  was 
the  prefiguration  of  the  crucifixion,  and  sinning  man  was  thus 
told,  that,  whoever  should  look  on  the  cross — should  bear  in 

*  In  foreign  countries  the  statue  of  Saint  Christopher  (or  personified 
cross)  is  not  unoommoniy  seen  at  the  entrftnoe  of  the  Church.— £.  D. 
-f-  See  the  Legend,  p.  636. 
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mind  the  sufferings  of  his  Saviour  for  his  sake—and  should  for- 
sake, and  repent  of»  his  sins,  he  should  be  healed  of  all  his  in- 
firmities— should  be  forgiven  those  sins,  and  saved  to  life  ever- 
lasting. Thus,  again,  have  we  seen,  that  the  name,  the  title,  and 
the  office  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  (as  the  principal  personage  in 
the  piece)  were  pointed  out  by  a  curious  enigmatic  rebus  derived 
from  the  Greek  Appellative  for  a  fish — that  three  of  these  are 
ever  depicted  in  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  that  they  appear,  not  necessarily,  but  merely  incidentally, 
in  contact  with  the  waters,  denoting  tlie  waters  of  affliction,  as 
they  record  the  history,  and  purport,  of  the  interesting  painting 
—they  prominently  present  themselves  as  its  titUf  although  that 
title,  in  compliance  with  the  existing  puerilities  of  the  age,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  whole  character  of  this  metaphorical 
painting,  be  covertly  expressed  under  a  then  well-understood 
enigma;  but  further — let  us  now  look  on  another  portion  of 
the  picture — ^we  here  see  a  Church,  and  its  priest  issuing  from 
it  in  his  monastic  costume,  and  bearing  a  rosary  denotive  of  his 
religious  zeal,  and — a  torch.     What,  gentle  reader,  have  these 
to  do  with  the  trumpery  legend  of  Saint  Christopher,  the  alleged 
martyr  of  Lycia  ?    Where  is  the  connexion  ?    What  avail  these 
accessories — the  church — the  monk — and  the  torch,  when  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  his  legend  ?     Interpret  them,  how- 
ever, as  the  portions  of  an  entire  symbolic  history,  and  the 
several  parts  then  unite,  and  harmonise,  as  a  whole — nay — 1 
will  remark,  that  they  dovetail*  into  each  other.     Let  the  sup- 
posed Saint  Christopher  be  regarded  as  the  enigmatic — the 
symbolic  Christophorus— the  bearer  of  Christ — ^the  personified 
cross  ;  give  to  this  cross  the  secondary  consideration,  and  regard 
our  Saviour  borne  triumphantly  thereon  through  the  waters  of 
affliction^-that  is — seated  above  the  troubles  of  this  sublunary 
world,  and  pointed  out  by  the  enigmatic  rebus  above  alluded 
to— regard  him,  I  say,  as  the  primary  object  of  this  symbolic 
piece,  then  the  whole  is  apparent,  and  the  union  and  intent  of 
the  several  parts  of  this  mystic  painting  are  at  once  made  ma- 
nifest— in  short — here  we  have  our  Saviour  on  the  vivified  (and 
vivifying)  cross — here  we  have  the  Minister  of  Christ  issuing 
forth  from  his  Temple  with  his  torch — the  torch  of  the  inquiring 
mind — seeking,  and  eager,  to  discover  the  mysteries  of  Redemp- 

*  This  expreaiive  term  is  derived  from  the  craft  of  the  joiner,  and  is  too 
generally  understood  to  require  a  special  description. 
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tion — the  glories  of  that  Holy  Cross — and  zealously  desirous 
to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  his  Holy  Word  engrafted  thereon— 
to  promulgate  the  saving  Faith  of  his  Saviour  throughout  the 
world.  Lastly,  as  by  other  similar  paintings  it  does  appear, 
that,  by  the  introduction  of  the  cross  on  every  available  occasion, 
such  as  on  the  steeple  of  the  church,  &c.,  and  by  allusions 
thereto,  as  flying  birds — ships  with  sails,  and  yards,  &c.,  the 
crucifixion  of  our  Saviour  is  pointed  out  as  the  subject  of  the 
painting;  so,  in  the  picture  before  us,  the  place  of  these  acces- 
sories is  well  supplied  by  the  several  congeries  of  small  crosses 
(an  example  of  which  is  given  in  p.  567)  depicted  in  the  void 
back  ground,  by  which  the  same  prevalent  idea,  declaratory  of 
the  subject  of  the  picture,  is  thus  enigmatically,  and  symboli- 
cally, noted. 

I  could,  indeed,  press  into  my  service  divers  lesser  ar^^ 
guments  in  support  of  the  truth  of  my  hypothesis,  but  I  have  said 
enough  to  convince  myself,  and,  which  is  of  greater  importance, 
to  convince  you,  as  I  hope,  gentle  reader,  that  these  curious, 
and  interesting,  pictures  present  not,  primarily,  any  historic 
fact  of  the  life  of  the  Lycian  Martyr,  but  that  they  were  truly, 
and  intrinsically,  enigmatic,  and  symbolical — that  they  are  a 
mixture  of  allegory  and  metaphor  well  understood  in  the  more 
early  days  of  their  adoption,  but  misconceived  in  the  dark  ages 
of  the  world,  and  misinterpreted  through  the  united  ignorance 
and  craft  of  the  Papists  of  those  now  distant  days.  My  belief 
is,  and  such,  I  hope,  will  be  the  credence  of  all,  who  read  this 
imperfect  dissertation,  that  they  are  enigmatic,  and  symbolical, 
paintings  of  the  crucifixion,  through — ^The  Personification  of  the 
Cross. 

Note  11— (p.  185.) 

"  Rings."  A  volume  might  be  written  on  the  subject  of 
the  ring;  but,  limited  as  the  rangeof  my  pen  has  now  become, 
I  must  briefly  dispatch  this  note.  The  ring,  from  the  earliest 
period,  has  been  a  favourite,  and  personal,  decoration  of  man, 
both  in  the  savage  and  civilised  state. 

It  is  frequently  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament.  When  the 
servant  of  Abraham  affianced  Rebecca  at  the  well  for  Isaac,  his 
master's  son,  he  "  put  the  ear-ring  upon  her  face,  and  the 
bracelets  upon  her  hands."    The  more  correct  translation  from 
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the  original  Hebrew  is,  "  I  put  the  jewel  upon  her  noae.*'  The 
faghion  of  the  nose-ring  is  still  prevalent  amongst  the  ladies  of 
the  East,  but  the  e^-ring,  I  must  confess,  is  better  adapted  as 
the  accompaniment  of  female  charms.  From  the  Hebrews,  the 
use  of  the  ring  descended  to  the  Greeks,  and  Romans.  The 
Latin  Proverb — Annulus  aureus  in  nare  suilld — i.  e.  a  gold  ring 
in  a  sow*s  snout,  is  still  applied  to  that  person  of  inferior  grade, 
who,  with  an  indiscreet,  and  arrogant,  mind,  apes  the  dress 
without  the  ability  to  copy  the  manners  of  the  superior  class. 
It  is  as  terse  as  it  is  appropriate.  This  saying,  probably,  ori- 
ginated from  the  adage  of  Solomon  :  "  As  a  jewel  of  gold  iu  a 
swine's  snout,  so  is  a  fair  woman  without  discretion." 

Much  has  been  said  by  Pliny,  Macrobius,  and  others,  on 
the  interesting  subject  of  the  finger-ring.  The  usage  of  wearing 
the  ring  on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand  is  mentioned  by 
Macrobrius,  who  saith,  that  the  custom  was  derived  from  Egypt, 
and  was  handed  down  to  his  time  by  the  books  of  the  anatomists 
of  that  nation.  I  here  beg  leave  to  quote  the  passage,  to  which 
I  refer :  *'  Sermo  quidam  ad  nos  ab  ^gypto  venerat,  de  quo 
dubitabam  fabulamne  an  veram  rationem  vocarem,  sed  libris 
anatomtcorum  postea  consultis  verum  reperi,  nervum  quendam 
de  corde  natum  priorsum  pergere  usque  ad  digitum  mantis 
sinistne  minimo  proximum,  &  illic  desinere  implicatum  cseteris 
ejusdem  digiti  nervis :  &  ideo  visum  veteribus,  ut  ille  digitus 
annulo  tanquam  coron&  circumdaretur."'  Thus  we  see,  that 
the  Ancients  held,  that  a  nerve  springing  from  the  heart 
stretched  even  to  the  finger  of  the  left  hand,  which  is  next  to 
the  least  finger,  and  that  it  ends  there  enwrapped  with  the 
other  nerves  of  the  same  finger,  and  that  thus  it  seemed  good 
to  the  Ancients,  that  that  finger  should  be  surrounded  with  the 
ring,  as  though  with  a  garland. 

That  a  peculiar  nerve  extended  from  the  fourth  finger  of 
the  lefl  hand  even  unto  the  heart  has  been  a  notion,  which 
has  descended  down  amongst  us  even  to  comparatively  modern 
days ;  and  this,  it  is  asserted,  is  the  reason,  why  that  finger  of 
the  ladye  faire  has  been  chosen,  whereon  to  place  the  wedding- 
ring,  since  that  nerve  is  thus  constituted,  as  it  were,  the  rail- way 
of  her  affections.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Jesuits, 
famed  as  they  were  for  classic  lore,  were  so  little  skilled  in 
anatomy,  that,  even  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  they 

*  A.  Macrobii  8atumaL  p.  437. 
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retained  the  notion  of  this  peculiar  nerve,  which  connected  the 
aforesaid  finger  and  the  heart.  In  the  book  of  Offices  '' juxta 
vsum  insignis  Ecclesisa  Sarisburiensis,"*  printed  (under  their 
directions)  at  Douay,  in  Flanders,  in  the  year  1604,  this  notion 
is  adverted  to  in  the  directory  portion  of  the  marriage  cere* 
mony. 

From  the  Rubric  f  I  also  draw  this  inference,  that,  in  the 
olden  times,  the  nuptial  ring  was  of  silver  made,  and  that>  from 
the  sonorous  tone  of  tliat  metal,  and  through  tlie  intervention  of 
the  ticklish  nerve  in  question,  it  was  sagely  adjudged,  that  the 
heart  of  the  ladye  /aire  might  respond  in  the  chords  of  love, 
and  affection.  The  happy  bridegroom  having  placed  the  ring 
on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  lefl  hand  of  his  admired  spouse,  the 
Rubric  proceeds  to  say  :  **  Ibique  dimittat  annulum.  Quia  in 
medico  est  queedam  vena  procedens  vsque  ad  cor,  &  in  sonori* 
tate  argenti  designatur  interna  dilectio,  quee  semper  inter  eos 
debet  esse  recens."  Whilst  copying  the  foregoing  most  curious, 
and  interesting,  passage,  I  perceive,  that  I  have  by  no  means 
done  it  the  meed  of  justice.  By  the  words  **  (\ndii  semper  inter 
eos  debet  esse  recens"  it  appeareth,  clearly,  that  our  good  fore- 
fathers supposed,  that  the  sonorosity  of  the  silver  ring  would, 
ever  and  anon,  when  struck,  like  even  unto  a  dell,  by  means 
of  the  vibrating  nerve,  remind  the  fair  wearer  thereof  of  that 
affectionate  love,  and  duty,  which  she  owed  unto  her  admiring 
Lord  and  Master. 

*  The  £renera1,  I  may  say,  the  universal  use  of  the  formularies  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Salisbury,  expressly  testified  **  secundum  usum  Sa- 
rum,**  raised  a  proverb  applicable  to  the  correctness  of  any  deed.  This  is 
thus  noted  by  old  Tom  Fuller  :— 

**  It  is  done  secundum  usum  Sarum.*'] 

**  This  Proverb,  coming  out  of  the  Church,  hath  since  inlarged  itself  into 
a  Civil  use.  It  began  on  this  occasion.  Many  Offices  or  Forms  of  Service 
were  used  in  severall  Churches  in  England,  as  the  Office  of  York,  Hereford^ 
Bangor,  &c. ;  which  caused  a  deal  of  confusion  in  God*s  Worship,  untill 
Osmond,  Bishop  of  Sarum,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  1090,  made  that 
Ordinall,  or  Office,  which  was  generally  received  all  over  England,  so  that 
Churches  thenceforward  easily  understood  one  another,  all  speaking  the 
same  words  in  their  Liturgy. 

**  It  is  now  applyed  to  those  Persons,  which  do,  and  Actions  whidi  are 
formally  and  solemnly  done,  in  so  regular  a  way,  by  auihentick  Precedents, 
and  Patterns  of  unquestionable  Authority,  that  no  just  exception  can  be  taken 
thereat."* 

-f-  This  is  the  name  of  the  directory  part  of  the  books  of  office  in  the  olden 
times,  and  takes  its  name  from  ruber,  red,  it  being  printed  in  the  red  letter. 
The  name  is  still  applied  to  the  analogous  part  of  our  Common  Prayer  Book, 
although  the  red  letter  be  disoontinned. 

•  «<  Worthies  of  Bnglattd,"  VoL  it  p.  438  (18110 
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The  opinioii,  that  there  is  a  nerve,  reaching  peculiarly  from 
the  heart  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand,  was 
long  since  refuted  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (himself  a  Physician) 
in  his  ''  Enquiries  into  Vulgar  and  Common  Errors/'  Book  iv. 
chap.  4. 

Rings  were  worn  by  our  progenitors  in  succession  ;  by  the 
aboriginal  Britons,  the  Saxons,  the  Danes,  and  the  Normans. 
This  fashion  has  lost  none  of  its  zest,  and  will,  probably,  con- 
tinue even  unto  the  end  of  all  things.  It  is  a  fashion  ornamental 
in  itself,  and  gpratifying  to  vanity.  The  dame  of  the  wealthy 
husband  thus  loads  her  fair  fingers  with  rings  beset  with  dia- 
monds, rubies,  sapphires,  and  all  the  precious  stones  of  the 
Eastern  Climes,  to  the  admiration  of  man,  and  the  envy  of  the 
youthful  belle,  whose  charms  are  yet,  '*  when  unadorned, 
adorned  the  most." 

It  is  very  true,  that  the  honest,  the  unambitious,  and  the 
venerable  John  Halle  did  despise,  in  his  own  person,  these  gew- 
gaws of  fashion — these  clap-traps  of  vanity — these  baits  of  allure- 
ment to  the  envious  eye  ;  but,  gentle  reader,  turn  to  the  plate 
of  "  Dethe  and  the  Galante,"  (p.  105,)  and  there  you  will  see 
the  beau. of  the  days  of  John  Halle,  unlike  to  him,  bedecked 
with  the  varied  ring — even  unto  his  thumb  !  To  wear  a  ring  on 
this,  the  first  in  dignity  of  all  the  tingers,  was,  in  former  ages, 
very  usual,  but  this  fashion  has  been  long  since  superseded  : 
the  thumb,  alas  !  degraded,  and  perhaps — for  ever. 

With  this  observation,  restrained  by  my  limits,  I  must  close 
this  note,  which  is  very  brief,  when  I  consider  the  extensive, 
and  varied,  remarks,  which  the  subject  of  the  ring  is  capable  of 
supplying. 

Note  12— (p.  193.) 

"  William  of  Malmesbury."  I  know  not,  that  I  can  do 
better,  with  the  view  of  bringing  you  acquainted,  gentle  reader, 
with  this  writer  of  the  olden  time,  than  to  extract  the  following 
brief  account  of  him  from  the  pages  of  Henry's  "  History  of 
Britain,"  Vol.  vi.  p.  136  :  "  William  of  Malmesbury,"  (says  he,) 
"  who  is  well  entitled  to  stand  at  the  head  of  our  historians  of 
the  twelfth  century,  was  bom  in  Somersetshire,  and,  on  that 
account,  is  sometimes  called  William  Somerset.  When  he  was 
but  a  child,  (as  he  himself  acquaints  us,)  he  discovered  a  fond- 
ness for  learning,  which  was  encouraged  by  his  parents,  and 
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increased  with  his  years.  '  I  applied '  (says  he)  ^  to  the  study 
of  several  sciences,  but  not  with  equal  diligence.  I  went 
through  a  course  of  logic,  but  prosecuted  it  no  further ;  with 
physic,  or  the  art  of  curing  diseases  and  preserving  health,  I 
was  at  more  pains  ;  for  ethics,  which  lead  to  a  good  and  happy 
life,  I  had  still  a  higher  veneration ;  but  history,  which  is  equally 
pleasant  and  profitable,  was  my  favourite  study.  Having,  at 
my  own  expense,  procured  the  copies  of  some  foreign  histories, 
I  then,  at  my  leisure,  began  to  inquire  into  the  memorable 
transactions  of  my  own  country ;  and  not  finding  any  satisfac- 
tory history  of  them  already  written,  I  resolved  to  write  one, 
not  to  display  my  learning,  which  is  no  great  matter,  but  to 
bring  things  to  light,  that  are  covered  with  the  rubbish  of 
antiquity.**  This  design  he  executed  with  great  ability  and 
diligence,  by  writing  a  general  history  of  England  in  five  books, 
from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  A.  D.  449,  to  the  26th  of  Hen.  I., 
A.D.  1126  ;  and  a  modern  history  in  two  books,  from  that  year 
to  the  escape  of  the  Empress  Maud  out  of  Oxford,  A.  D.  1 143 ; 
with  a  church-history  of  England  in  four  books.  In  all  these 
historical  works  (which  are  written  in  a  Latin  style  more  pure 
than  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries,)  he  discovers  great  dili- 
gence, much  good  sense,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth,  accom- 
panied with  uncommon  modesty.  '  I  do  not'  (says  he)  '  set  a 
very  high  value  on  the  applause  of  my  contemporaries,  which 
I  hardly  expect ;  but  I  hope,  that  when  both  favour  and  male- 
volence are  dead,  1  shall  obtain  from  posterity  the  character  of 
an  industrious,  though  not  of  an  eloquent  historian/  This  ex- 
cellent person,  to  whom  alf  the  lovers  of  English  history  are  so 
much  indebted,  spent  his  life  in  the  humble  station  of  a  monk, 
and  library-keeper  in  the  Abbey  of  Malmesbury,  where  he  died 
A.D.  1143." 

Note  13— (p.  195.)' 

''  Longspees."  Thou  hast  heard,  gentle  reader,  of  the  ro- 
mantic story  of  the  fair  Rosamond  Cliflford,  the  mistress  of  King 
Henry,  the  Second.  For  the  purpose  of  evading  her  discovery 
by  Eleanor,  his  justly-incensed  Queen,  he  immured  her  within 
a  bower  at  Woodstock,  the  inmost  recesses  of  which  were 
deemed  to  be  an  impenetrable  labyrinth;  yet,  as  is  said  by 

*  W.  Mahni.  Prolog,  i.  ii.  p.  Itf. 
4d 
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SaDdford,  in  his  relation  of  the  tale,  **  the  eye  of  Jealoasie  is 
quicker  in  finding  out  than  the  Eye  of  Care  is  in  hiding."*  Of 
this  interesting  piece  of  history  the  honest  John  Stowe  giveth 
the  following  account :  ''  1177.  Rosamond  the  faire  daughter 
of  Walter,  Lord  ClifTord,  Ck>ncubine  to  Henry  11.  (poysoned 
by  Q.  Eiianor  as  some  thought)  died  at  Wodstock,  where  K. 
Henry  had  made  for  her  an  house  of  a  wonderful!  working,  so 
that  no  man  or  woman  might  come  to  her,  but  if  hee  were  in- 
structed by  the  King,  or  such  as  were  right  secrete  with  him 
touching  the  matter.  This  house  after  scene  was  named  Lahy^ 
rinthus  or  Dedalus  worke,  which  was  thought  to  be  an  house 
wrought  like  vuto  a  knotte  in  a  garden  called  a  Maze,  but 
it  was  commonly  sayde,  that  lastly  the  Queene  came  to  her  by 
a  clewe  of  thredde,  or  silke,  and  so  dealt  with  her,  that  shee 
lined  not  long  after,  but  when  shee  was  dead,  shee  was  buried 
at  Godstow,  in  an  house  of  Nunnes,  beside  Oxforde,  with  these 
verses  vpon  her  Tombe : 

*  Hac  iacet  in  tumba,  Rosa  mundi,  non  rosa  munda, 
Nbn  redaletj  sed  olet,  qtuB  redoiere  solet* 

In  English  thus : 

'  The  rose  of  the  world,  but  not  the  dene  flowre. 

Is  now  here  grauen,  to  whom  beautie  was  lent ; 

In  this  graue  full  darke  now  is  her  bowre. 

That  by  her  life  was  sweete  and  redolent. 

But  now  that  shee  is  from  this  life  blent. 

Though  shee  were  sweete,  now  foully  doth  shee  stinke : 

A  mirrour  good  for  all  men  that  on  her  thinke.' "  t 

• 

The  supposed  site  of  this  labyrinthal  abode  of  the  fair 
Rosamond  is  still  shown  in  Blenheim  Park. 

The  Sovereign  had  a  son  by  this  celebrated  beauty  of  the 
name  of  William,  who  took  the  surname  of  Longspee  (or  Long- 
sword)  from  the  long  sword,  which  he  usually  wore.  I  must 
here  remark,  that  the  compound  name  of  this  illustrious  person 
was  derived,  as  to  its  latter  portion,  from  the  Norman  Tongue, 
as  Minshieu  reports  the  denomination  of  sword,  in  the  Gallic,  to 
be  Espee  ;  and  this,  again,  has  for  its  ultimate  root  the  Greek 
Word  **airau,  i.  e.  extraho,  quia  extrahitur  ex  vagina." 

This  William  Longspee  married  Ela,  the  daughter,  and 
heiress,  of  William  Devereux,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  thus  he 
subsequently  bore  that  title. 

*  Oenealog.  Hist,  of  Eng.  p.  114.       f  Annales  of  Eng.  (1592)  p.  219. 
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This  celebrated  warrior  died  in  his  Castle  at  Old  Sarum,  not 
without  the  suspicion  of  being  poisoned  at  the  instance  of 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  justiciary,  and  royal  favourite.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Cathedral  of  New  Sarum,  then  recently  erected, 
in  a  tomb  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lady  Chapel.  This  tomb, 
formed  of  wood,  and  richly  painted  and  gilt,  was  removed  into 
the  nave  (where  it  may  now  be  seen)  at  the  time  of  the  altera- 
tions, which  were  made  in  the  Cathedral  some  years  since,  and 
is  well  worth  the  inspection  of  the  antiquary,  who  cannot  fail 
to  be  much  gratified  by  the  view  of  his  sculptured  effigies — his 
armour — his  long  sword — and  his  curious  heraldic  achieve- 
ments. Matthew  Paris  gives  him  this  interesting  epitaph,  in 
allusion  to  his  name  : — 

"  Flos  Comitum  Willielmus,  obit^  stirps  regia^  longus 
Ensis  vaginam  c»pit  habere  brevenu'' 

which  we  may  thus  translate  : 

This  flower  of  Earls  of  royal  race, 

I'his  Longsword  needs  but  shortened  space. 

A  splendid  engraving  of  this  military  hero  may  be  seen  in 
Meyrick's  **  Critical  Enquiry  into  Ancient  Armour,"  Vol.  1, 
p.  106. 

His  widow,  Ela,  founded  the  Abbey  of  Laycock,  in  the 
County  of  Wilts,  and  ruled  that  establishment,  as  its  abbess, 
for  eighteen  years.  Prior  to  her  death  she  resigned  that  office. 
Her  decease  took  place  about  the  year  1263,  and  she  was 
buried  in  the  choir. 

William,  the  eldest  son  of  William  Longspee,  Earl  of  Sa- 
lisbury, did  not,  according  to  Dugdale,*  take  the  title  of  his 
father.  He  was  a  celebrated  warrior,  and,  joining  in  the  cru- 
sade to  the  Holy  Land,  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Mansoura,  in 
Egypt,  in  the  year  1249.  His  supposed  effigies  also  ornament 
the  nave  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  this  memorial  was,  pro- 
bably, placed  there  at  the  instance  of  his  sorrowing  mother, 
bereft  *'  of  her  gallant,  and  darling,  son,  who  fell  in  a  cause, 
which  was  considered  as  uniting  the  crown  of  martyrdom  with 
the  wreath  of  valour."  f 

Many  most  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  Longespees  might 

•  **  Baronage  of  England,"  Vol.  i.  p.  177. 

t  Dodsworth's  (Hatcher*^)  *•  Cathedral  of  Salisbary,**  p.  195. 
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here  be  recited,  but  my  limits  forbid  the  extension  of  this  note. 
For  the  history  of  this  eminent  family  1  beg  leave  to  refer  my 
reader  to  Dugdale*s  "  Baronage  of  England,"  Dodsworth*s 
(Hatcher's)  •*  Cathedral  of  Salisbury,"  and,  especially ^  to  the 
•*  Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Lacock  Abbey,"  lately  (1835)  so 
well  edited  by  my  friend,  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles,  and  his  able 
co-adjutor,  J.  G.  Nichols,  Esq. 


Note  14— (p.  202.) 

''  St.  Margaret."    The  origin  of  that  mass  of  absurdities 
denominated  the  **  Golden  Legend "  is  thus  given  by  D*Israeli 
in  his  ''  Curiosities  of  Literature,"  (first  series,)  vol.  1,  p.  145  : 
"  Before  colleges  were  established  "  (says  he)  "  in  the  monas- 
teries, where  the  schools  were  held,  the  professors  in  rhetoric 
frequently  gave  their  scholars  the  life  of  some  saint  for  a  trial 
of  their  talent  at  amplification.  The  students,  being  constantly 
at  a  loss  to  furnish  out  their  pages,  invented  these  wonderful 
adventures.    Jortin  observes,  that  the  ChrisUans  used  to  collect 
out  of  Ovid,  Livy,  and  other  Pagan  poets  and  historians,  the 
miracles  and  portents  to  be  found  there,  and  accommodated 
them  to  their  own  monks  and  saints.     The  good  fathers  of  that 
age,  whose  simplicity  was  not  inferior  to  their  devotion,  were 
so  delighted  with  these  flowers  of  rhetoric,  that  they  were  in- 
duced to  make  a  collection  of  these  miraculous  compositions; 
not  imagining,  that,  at  some  distant  period,  they  would  become 
matters  of  faith.  Yet,  when  James  de  Voragine  (so  nick-named 
from  a  whirl-pool,  as  one  who  absorbs  every  thing,)  Peter  Nadal, 
and  Peter  Ribadineira  wrote  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  they  sought 
for  their  materials  in  the  libraries  of  the  monasteries ;  and, 
awakening  from  the  dust  these  manuscripts  of  amplification, 
imagined  they  made  an  invaluable  present  to  the  world  by 
laying  before  them  these  voluminous  absurdities.     The  people 
received  these  pious  fictions  with  all  imaginable  simplicity,  and, 
as  the  book  is  adorned  with  a  number  of  cuts,  these  miracles 
were  perfectly  intelligible  to  their  eyes.    Tillemont,  Fleury, 
Baillet,  Launoi,  and  BoUandus,  cleared  much  of  the  rubbish ; 
the  enviable  title  of  '  Golden  Legend,'  by  which  De  Voragine 
called  his  work,  has  been  disputed ;  iron  or  lead  might  more 
aptly  express  the  character  of  this  folio. 
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'*  That  the  lives  of  the  ancient  philosophers  are  composed 
with  more  judgment  than  those  of  the  Saints  of  Christianity 
has  been  painful  to  all  sober  persons ;  and,  when  indeed  the 
world  began  to  be  more  critical  in  their  reading,  the  Monks 
gave  another  turn  to  their  narratives,  and  became  penurious  of 
their  absurdities." 

Such  is  the  curious  account,  which  Disraeli  gives  of  the 
origin  of  the  "  Golden  Legend."  That  the  contents  of  that 
book  of  wonderful  tales  were  piously  believed  by  the  credulous, 
and  superstitious,  Papists  of  the  succeeding  ages  we  may  verily 
believe.  That  Caxton,  our  most  early  printer,  and  the  trans- 
lator of  that  absurd,  and  impious,  farrago,  gave  implicit  ere- 
dence  to  the  wonderful  miracles  therein  contained,  we  may 
doubt  not ;  and,  to  descend  to  modern  times,  the  Rev.  Alban 
Butler,  the  author  of  the  **  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  &c.,  gives  us 
no  reason,  from  whence  to  infer  his  disbelief  in  the  many  strange 
tales,  which  he  extracts  from  the  *^  Golden  Legend,"  as  from 
his  text-book.  As  he  most  likely  regarded  them  as  legenda— 
things,  worthy  to  be  read- -so  may  we  unhesitatingly  assume, 
that  he  doth  lay  them  before  his  readers  as  credenda — things, 
worthy  to  be  believed — as  the  pious  traditions  of  his  Church. 
Amongst  the  votaries  of  the  Romish  Faith,  superstition,  and  (her 
sister  attendant)  credulity  have  ever  walked,  and  ever  will  so, 
hand  in  hand,  so  long  as  that  Church  exists  on  earth.  It  is 
folly  to  exclaim,  that  belief  in  the  miracles  of  the  Saints,  as 
detailed  in  the  **  Golden  Legend,"  was  the  error  of  the  dark 
ages  alone.  The  Papists  of  the  modern — nay — recent  day,  who 
yielded  their  faith  to  the  asserted  miracles  of  Prince  Hohenlohe, 
would  not  refuse  assent  to  those  of  the  '^  Golden  Legend,"  or 
of  any  legend. 

The  doctrine  of  miracles  in  the  Romish  Church  is  satirised, 
with  equal  strength  and  wit,  in  '*  A  Conference  between  his 
Grace  George y  late  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Father  FitZ' 
geraldy  an  Irish  Priest,  whom  King  James  IL  sent  to  his  Grace 
in  his  sickness  to  endeavour  to  pervert  him  to  the  Popish  Per- 
suasion.    Faithfully  taken  by  his  Secretary.*'* 

I  do  not  esteem  it  necessary  to  extract  the  history  of  Saint 
Margaret  (so  venerated  by  the  papistical  ladyes  faire  of  former 

*  This  humorous,  and  clever,  piece  appears  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
**  Works  of  his  Orace,  Oeorge  ViUiers,  late  Duke  of  Buckingham.*'  2  volt. 
8to.  (third  edition)  1715. 
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ages)  from  the  '<  Golden  Legend/'  the  copy  of  which  curious, 
but  justly  repudiated,  work,  belonging  to  the  Cathedral  Library 
of  Salisbury,  is  now  before  me.  It  is  of  great  length,  and  the 
language  very  antiquated  both  in  style  and  orthography.  The 
following  extract,  from  the  pages  of  Brady,  is  to  the  same 
purport : — 

**  St.  Margaret,  whose  festival  (20th  July)  has  been  restored 
to  our  Calendar,  after  having  been  once  expunged,  was  the 
daughter  of  an  idolatrous  priest  at  Antioch,  in  Syria,  a  person 
distinguished  as  having  been  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  his 
time  to  the  Christian  doctrine.  Being  remarkable  for  personal 
charms,  Olybius^  the  president  of  the  East,  became  enamoured 
of  our  Saint,  and  used  every  effort  in  his  power,  supported  by 
the  authority  of  her  father,  to  make  her  abjure  the  Christian 
religion,  to  which  slie  had  recently  been  converted ;  but  not 
being  able  either  to  induce,  or  to  terrify  her  into  such  renuncia- 
tion, he  caused  her  to  be  put  to  the  most  cruel  torments,  and 
afterwards  to  be  decapitated,  about  the  year  275. 

'*  The  History  of  St.  Margaret,  in  the  earliest  Breviaries 
of  the  Romish  church,  was  so  fraught  with  impious  and  absurd 
.  anecdotes,  that  they  have  been  from  time  to  time  so  much  altered 
and  amended,  as  scarcely  to  retain  any  part  of  her  original 
legend ;  though,  as  she  has  been  worshipped  with  extreme 
fervor  by  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches^  for  her  sup- 
posed power  in  assisting  females  in  Child-birth^  one  miracle 
was  necessarily  preserved,  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  as  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  that  peculiar  pro- 
vince having  been  assigned  to  her :  Neither  Olybius  nor  her 
&ther  having  been  capable  of  diverting  her  from  her  steady 
adherence  to  the  Christian  faith,  recourse  was  had,  say  her 
monkish  historians,  to  the  assistance  of  Satan  himself,  who,  in 
the  shape  of  a  dragon,  swallowed  her  alive,  though  she  speedily 
burst  from  her  horrid  confinement,  and  effected  her  escape. 
So  miraculous  a  circumstance  naturally  pointed  out  the  pecu- 
liar powers  over  which  Providence  designed  her  to  have  empire ; 
for  who  could  so  well  be  capable  of  aiding  the  struggles  of  the 
yet  unborn  infant,  as  one,  who  had  extricated  herself,  even 
from  the  body  of  the  arch  enemy. 

'*  The  Eastern  church  records  this  Saint  under  the  appella- 
tions of  St.  PelagiOf  or  St.  Marina^  while  the  Western  church 
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pays  reverence  to  her  by  the  name  of  St^  Geruma,  of,  as  our 
calendar  retains  it,  Si.  Margaret.**  * 

Note  15— (p.  203.) 

"  A  countour."  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining the  precise  meaning,  which  Chaucer  attached  to  the 
station  of  the  Frankelein  (see  note,  p.  510.)  I  there  con- 
sidered the  Frankelein  to  be  the  independent  country  gentle- 
man, whose  landed  property  (towards  the  close  of  the  feudal 
system)  was  freed — i.  e.  franked  from  the  exaction  of  personal 
services  to  his  superior  Lord — who  was  no  longer  required  to 
attend  him  to  the  wars.  The  Frankelein^  it  seems,  had  been  **  a 
shereve"  (sheriff*)  and  "  acountour."  The  office  of  "  shereve" 
needs  no  remark,  but  what  is  that  of  "  a  countour  ?  "  For  the 
explication  (however  unsatisfactory)  of  this  word  1  will  cite  the 
following  note  of  Tyrwhitt — the  learned  editor  of  Chaucer  :— 

•*  Ver.  361.  a  countour.]  This  word  has  been  changed  in 
Ed.  Urr.f  upon  what  authority  I  know  not,  to  Coroner*  The 
MSS.  all  read  Countour,  or  comptour.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  what  office  is  meant.  I  have  a  notion,  that  the 
Foreman  of  the  inquest  in  the  Hundred-Court  was  called  a 
Countour;  but  the  Law  Glossaries  do  not  take  notice  of  any  such 
sense  of  the  word,  and  I  cannot  at  present  produce  any  thing 
stronger  in  support  of  it  than  the  following  passage  of  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  p.  538.  Speaking  of  an  Hundred-Court  summoned 
by  the  Constable  of  Gloucester  Castle,  he  says,  that— 

<  He  hald  this  hundred  mid  gret  folk  and  honour. 
And  Adam  of  Ardeme  was  is  (his)  chef  countour.' 

Though  this  may  possibly  mean,  that  Adam  acted  as  accomptant 
or  steward  of  the  court." 

Tyrwhitt  here^  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  is  correct  in  his  doubt" 
ing  supposition,  that  Adam  was  the  accomptant,  i.  e.  that,  at 
the  Court  of  the  Hundred,  he,  as  Steward,  received  the  rents; 
and,  as  the  period,  referred  to,  was  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Arabic  Numerals,  he  did,  with  the  aid  of  the  jettons,  or 
Nuremberg  Tokens,^  cast  up,  and  receive,  the  several  sums  due 

•  *'  ClETis  Calendarim,**  Vol  ii.  p.  98.       f  Urry*s  Edition.—£.  D. 
X  For  the  uie  of  these  in  the  calculation  of  sums  of  money,  when  the 
Roman  Numerals  were  known  alone,  brevity  compels  me  to  refer  the  reader 
to  the  several  numismatic  works.-*£.  D. 
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to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor.  The  word  caunioury  as  it  occurs 
in  the  above  couplet,  does  not  explain  this  passage  of  Chaucer. 
You,  gentle  reader,  must  agree  with  me,  that  this  endeavour, 
on  the  part  of  Tyrwhitt,  to  enlighten,  leaves  us  still  in  the  dark. 
Chaucer  clearly  does  not  mean  to  place  the  frankelein,  who 
''  a  shereve  had  he  ben,''  in  the  humble,  and  discrepant,  situa- 
tion of — an  accomptant. 

It  is,  I  acknowledge,  with  some  confidence,  therefore,  that 
I  submit  the  following  suggestion  of  my  own  mind.  Prisons 
for  debtors,  even  to  the  present  day,  are,  not  unusually,  deno- 
minated Compters.  From  hence  we  have  in  London  the  Gilt- 
spur- street  Compter,  and  the  Poultry  Compter,  and,  in  the 
Borough  of  Southwark,  we  have,  also,  the  Tooley-street  Comp- 
ter. Of  such  a  prison  thus  saith  Minshieu :  **  The  Counter  or 
Contor,  It  is  the  name  of  a  prison  in  London,  wherein  debtors, 
and  others,  for  misdemeanours,  are  imprisoned  :  so  called  from 
the  French  word  Compter,  which  comes  from  the  Latine  Com- 
putare ;  because  whosoeuer  slippeth  in  there  must  be  sure  to 
account,  and  pay  well  too,  ere  hee  get  out  againe."  I,  there- 
fore, cannot  but  hold  this  word  ''  countour"  to  be  in  close 
connexion  with  the  office  of  '*  shereve"  mentioned  in  the  same 
line ;  and,  from  thence^  I  maintain,  that  Chaucer  did  not  mean 
here  a  distinction  of  offices.  The  Sheriff,  even  in  the  present 
day,  has  his  Court,  and  a  peculiar  cognizance  over  certain  debts. 
The  custody  of  all  prisoners  for  debt  is,  also,  by  the  law  reposed 
in  the  Sheriff,  and,  therefore,  the  prison  for  debtors  is  said  to 
be — the  Sheriff's  prison — the  Compter.  On  these  grounds,  then, 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  our  descriptive  poet  meant  to  point  out, 
that  the  frankelein  had,  in  his  turn,  held  the  honourable  office 
of  *'  shereve,"  and  that,  during  thisperiod^  he  had  his  prison-*- 
that  he  was  **  a  countour" — in  other  words,  that,  by  his  office, 
he  held  in  durance  vile,  and  called  to  account  those,  who, 
without  seeking  to  pay,  had  eaten  the  bread,  and  consumed 
the  goods,  of  other  men. 

Note  16--(p.  203.) 

"  Vavasour."  The  exact  meaning  of  this  term  is  enveloped 
in  mist.  That  the  frankelein  was  of  a  high  grade  in  society  is 
most  apparent  from  the  words  of  Chaucer ;  and  that  these  may 
be  seen  in  their  full  force,  I  beg  leave  thus  to  repeat  them : 
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*'  At  sesaionB  ther  was  he  lord  and  sire. 
Ful  often  time  he  was  knight  of  the  shire. 
An  anehice  and  a  gipciere  all  of  silk^ 
Heng  at  his  girdel,  white  as  morwe  *  milk. 
A  shereve  hadde  he  ben^  and  a  conntour. 
Was  no  wher  swiche  a  worthy  vawuourJ* 

What,  therefore,  shall  I  say  of  this  personage,  and  what  rank 
of  life  did  he  hold  ?     From  an  attentive  review  of  the  diverse 
opinions  given,  or  cited,  by  Minshieu  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
words  vassal,  and  vavasour,  I  am  of  opinion,  that^  so  far  as  re- 
spects the  higher  ranks,  they  are  nearly  synonymous — that  they 
mutually  signify  those,  who  held  land  on  certain  suits  and  ser- 
vices to  those  above  them ;  yet,  as  to  the  vavasour,  there  was, 
perhaps,  an  exemption  from  the  personal  service  with  the  Lord 
in  the  wars.     Thus  may  we  see  the  links  of  the  feudal  system 
to  have  become,  at  length,  weakened.     The  learned  Selden,  in 
his  notes  upon  the  second  book  of  his  ''Janus  Anglorum," 
seems  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  sreater  and  the  lesser 
vavasours.     The  former,  he  says,  ''  were  a  sort  of  Gentlemen 
next  in  degree  to  the  Barons.    They  did  not  hold  immediately 
of  the  King,  but  of  some  Duke,  Marquess,  or  Earl.     And  those 
that  held  from  them  again,  were  called  Valvasinif  or  the  lesser 
Vavasors.     There  is  little  certainty  what  their  Offices  or  Privi- 
ledges  were,  or  indeed  whence  they  were  so  called ;  whether 
qu.  ad  valvas  sianieSy  or  valv<B  assidentes,  for  their  sitting  or 
standing  at  their  Lord's  door  (if  those  of  that  quality  did  so)  as 
some  would  have  it ;  or  that  they  kept  the  doors  or  entrances 
of  the  Kingdom  against  the  enemies,  as  Spelman  sayes ;  or 
whether  from  Vassalliy  as  the  Feudists  derive  the  name,  from 
that  inferiour  tenure  they  had  mediately  from  the  King  by  his 
great  Lords ;  which  seems  the  more  likely,  because  these  greater 
VavasorSy  who  did  so  hold,  are  sometimes  termed  Valvasores 
reyii  and  Vassi  dominici,  that  is,  the  King's  Vassals."  f  Chaucer, 
I  think,  must  have  regarded  the  frankelein  as  the  most  respect- 
able, or  ^*  worthy,"  of  the  lesser  vavasours,  since  there  is  no 
pretence  to  assert,  that  he  was  the  superior  of  the  miles,  or  the 
armiger,  of  that  day ;  yet,  indeed,  may  he  not  have  been  the 
disfranchised  armiger  ? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  farther  this  unsatisfactory,  and 

•  morwe— the  morning.  f  Selden's  Tracts,  p.  118, 

4e 
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little  important/ discussion.  I  cannot,  however,  close  my  note 
without  the  remark,  that,  as  the  grade  of  frankelein  has  been 
converted  into  the  surname  of  man ;  thus,  also,  has  that  of 
Vavasour  increased  our  nomenclature,  and  borne  the  owners 
thereof  to  a  yet  higher  modem  grade.  The  name  of  Vavasour 
is  attached  to  two  modem  Baronetcies  of  the  County  of  York. 


Note  17— (p.  210.) 

''  Massinger.''  It  is  uncertain,  whether  this  Dramatist  was 
bom  at  Salisbury,  or  Wilton.  The  general  opinion  seems  to  be 
in  favour  of  the  former  place.  I  shall  here  beg  permission  to 
extract  the  following  brief  memoir  of  him  from  Mr.  Britton's 
'^  Historical,  Topographical,  and  Antiquarian  Sketches  of  Wilt- 
shire," p.  343  :  **  Philip  Massinger,  an  eminent  dramatic  poet, 
was  born  either  at  Salisbury,  or  at  Wilton  House,  and,  most 
probably,  at  the  latter.  His  father,  who  had  passed  many  years 
in  the  service  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  sent  him  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  Commoner  of  Su  Alban*s 
Hall,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1602,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
age.  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  father  he  left  the 
University  abruptly,  and  being  precluded,  in  all  probability,  by 
his  tenets  as  a  Catholic,  from  benefiting  from  the  kindness  of 
his  patrons,  on  his  arrival  in  London  he  was  driven  partly  by 
inclination,  and  partly  by  necessity,  to  dedicate  his  talents  to 
the  service  of  the  stage. 

<'  To  trace  the  history  of  Massinger  from  this  period  to  his 
death  would  only  be  to  record  the  publication  of  his  various 
dramas.  For  more  than  sixteen  years  (from  1606  to  1622) 
after  his  arrival  in  London,  his  efforts  were  confined  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  and  other  cotemporary  drama- 
tists. In  the  last  of  these  years  the  Virgin  Martyr  was  given 
.to  the  public,  and  from  the  appearance  of  that  play,  till  the 
period  of  his  death,  his  exertions  as  a  writer  for  the  stage  were 
unremitted.  His  labours,  however,  great  and  multifarious  as 
they  were,  scarcely  secured  him  from  absolute  destitution  ;  and 
a  letter  is  still  extant,  in  which  a  brother  dramatist,  an  actor, 
and  himself,  combine  to  supplicate,  in  the  most  humble  and 
pathetic  language,  the  loan  of  four  pounds  of  their  own  money. 
After  a  long  and  constant  struggle  with  adversity,  he  died  oo 
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the  17th  of  March,  1640.  He  went  to  bed  in  good  health,  and 
was  found  dead  in  the  morning  in  his  own  honae  on  the  Bank- 
side,  and  his  remains  were  interred  in  the  church-yard  of  St. 
Saviour's,  Southwark :  and  in  the  register  of  deaths,  the  me- 
morial of  his  mortality  accords  too  well  with  the  obscure  and 
humble  passages  of  his  life :  '  March  20, 1639-40,  buried  Philip 
Massinger,  a  Stranger  J 

*'  All  the  writers  of  Massinger*s  life  agree  in  representing 
him  as  a  man  of  singular  modesty,  gentleness,  and  candor. 
His  dramas  are  distinguished  by  copiousness  and  energy  of 
diction ;  by  artful  construction  and  easy  developement  of  fable; 
ingenuity  of  incident,  and  exact  discrimination  and  consistency 
of  character.  He  is  sometimes  humorous,  but  seldom  witty  ; 
and  chiefly  excels  in  elaborate  description,  or  lofty  declama- 
tion ;  in  harmony  of  verse,  and  rythmical  modulation  he  stands 
unrivalled/' 

An  edition  of  ''  The  Plays  of  Philip  Massinger"  was  pub- 
lished in  four  vols.  8vo.,  by  Giflford,  in  the  year  1813.  This 
Editor,  in  the  '*  Introduction,''  gives  us  as  extensive  memorials 
of  this  dramatic  poet  as  he  was  able  to  collect,  and  accompanies 
them  with  a  critical  essay  on  his  writings  by  Dr.  Ferriar,  of 
Manchester.  Some  few  of  the  Plays  of  Massinger  have  held 
possession  of  the  stage  even  till  modern  days,  especially  his 
"  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debte." 


Note  18— (p.  220.) 

"  Fingers."  The  now  unseemly,  but  ancient,  custom  of 
eating  with  the  aid  of  the  fingers  alone  (before  the  invention  of 
the  cleanly,  and  useful,  fork)  is  not  only  here  developed,  but 
connected  with  an  awful  dispensation  of  Providence.  Earl 
Goodwin  accompanies  the  act  of  depositing  with  his  fingers  that 
morsel  of  meat,  which  he  was  about  to  swallow  with  a  perjurious 
asseveration — he  was  choked,  and^-ceased  to  live.  Many, 
and  well-attested,  instances  there  are  of  the  immediate  judgment 
of  an  avenging  God  on  the  perjuries  of  mankind,  so  well  does 
he  love  verity,  and  singleness  of  heart. 

It  will  not  be  inapplicable  to  cite  here  an  awful  instance, 
which,  some  years  since,  occurred  in  the  County  of  Wilts.  The 
event  alluded  to  took  place  at  Devizes,  and  was  recorded  on  a 
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cross,  or  some  other  small  pablic  building,  in  the  centre  of  the 
market-place  of  that  town.  This  was,  in  the  year  1814,  replaced 
by  a  handsome  cross,  from  a  design  by  Wyatt,  at  the  expense 
of  Henry,  Viscount  Sidmouth,  as  a  testimony  of  his  attachment 
to  the  Borough,  which  is  recorded  thereon.  Another  side  of 
that  cross  presents  a  memorial  to  posterity  of  the  awful  event 
alluded  to,  and  proclaims  aloud  to  the  surrounding  traffickers 
in  this  world's  goods,  that,  at  all  times,  <*  Honesty  is  the  best 
Policy,"  and  that  '*  doubtless,  there  is  a  God,  that  judgeth  the 
earth.''    The  recording  inscription  thus  saith  :— 

**  The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Devizes  avail  themselves  of 
the  Stability  of  this  Building  to  transmit  to  future  times  the  record 
of  an  awful  event,  which  occurred  in  this  Market-Place  in  the 
year  1753  ;  hoping,  that  such  record  may  serve  as  a  salutary 
warning  against  the  danger  of  impiously  invoking  Divine  Ven- 
geance, or  of  calling  on  the  Holy  Name  of  GOD  to  conceal  the 
devices  of  Falsehood  and  Fraud. 

"  On  Thursday,  the  25th  of  January,  1753,  Ruth  Pierce,  of 
Potteme,  in  this  County,  agreed  with  three  other  women  to  buy 
a  sack  of  wheat  in  the  Market,  each  paying  her  due  proportion 
towards  the  same;  One  of  these  Women,  in  collecting  the 
several  Quotas  of  Money,  discovered  a  deficiency,  and  demanded 
of  Ruth  Pierce  the  Sum,  which  was  wanting  to  make  good  the 
Amount ;  Ruth  Pierce  protested,  that  she  had  paid  her  share, 
and  said,  '  She  wished  she  might  drop  down  dead,  if  she  had 
not.*  She  rashly  repeated  this  awful  wish,  when,  to  the  con- 
sternation and  terror  of  the  surrounding  Multitude,  she  instantly 
fell  down,  and  expired,  having  the  Money  concealed  in  her 
hand." 

Plot,  in  his  ^*  History  of  Staffordshire,"  relates  an  analogous, 
but,  in  its  circumstances,  a  much  more  dreadful  instance  of  the 
consequence  of  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  Almighty  in  the  aid  of 
falsehood,  and  fraud.  The  circumstances  occurred  shortly  prior 
to  his  publication  of  that  work  in  the  year  1686,  and  he,  so 
fully,  and  so  circumstantially,  relates  the  place  of  the  occur- 
rence, and  the  names  of  all  parties,  that  we  must  give  heed  to 
his  relation,  which,  if  false,  could  have  been  at  once  proved  so 
by  the  united  voice  of  that  whole  County. 

These  well-established  instances  do  clearly  testify,  not  only 
that  Empires,  in  their  rise  and  fall,  are  under  the  rule,  and 
governance,  of  the  Supreme,  but  that  the  insulted  Majesty  of 
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Heaven  will,  as  a  warning  to  the  world,  even  in  this  life,  avenge 
himself  of  those,  who  impiously,  and  falsely,  appeal  to  his  at- 
tributes of  honour,  and  justice ;  yet  mankind  must  not,  from 
these  detached,  and  obvious,  manifestations  of  the  Sovereign 
Will,  draw  conclusions  in  detriment  of  their  neighbours  from 
those  adversities,  to  which,  from  the  changes,  and  chances,  of 
human  life,  all  are  subject.  **  Vengeance  is  mine ;  I  will  re- 
pay, saith  the  Lord/'  Here  is  a  declaration  not  only  of  the 
Divine  Power,  and  Will,  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  censure  is 
meant  to  be  conveyed  to  those  presumptuous  men,  who  are 
ready  to  stigmatise,  with  the  loss  of  character,  those,  who  are 
already  overwhelmed  with  the  afflictions  of  life.  Men  must  not 
think,  that,  because  the  impious  wretch  draws  down  on  his  de- 
voted head  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty,  the  non-success — the 
misfortunes  of  life — are  any  sure  signs,  that  their  neighbours 
do  really  lie  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Almighty  from  secret 
sin,  or  unhallowed  inclinations. 

The  disposition  of  men  ever  to  impute  to  Divine  Vengeance 
the  calamities  of  others  was  finely  rebuked  by  our  Blessed  Sa- 
viour, who,  in  answer  to  those,  who  addressed  him,  not  only 
repudiates  the  folly,  and  wickedness,  of  such  charges,  but  well 
turns  their  observations  on  themselves,  admonishing  tliem  to 
take  heed,  and  look  to  their  own  salvation,  lest,  whatever  may 
be  the  fate  of  others,  and  whether  the  Divine  Vengeance  were, 
or  not,  the  cause  of  their  destruction,  they  '^  shall  all  likewise 
perish  : "  but — hear,  ye,  his  own  words—"  There  were  present, 
at  that  season,  some  that  told  him  of  the  Galileans,  whose  blood 
Pilate  had  mingled  with  their  sacrifices.  And  Jesus,  answering, 
said  unto  them.  Suppose  ye,  that  these  Galileans  were  sinners 
above  all  the  Galileans,  because  they  suffered  such  things  ?  I 
tell  you.  Nay;  but,  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish. 
Or  those  eighteen,  upon  whom  the  tower  in  Siloam  fell  and 
slew  them ;  think  ye,  that  they  were  sinners  above  all  men  that 
dwelt  in  Jerusalem  ?  I  tell  you,  Nay ;  but,  except  ye  repent, 
ye  shall  all  likewise  perish."* 

NoT£  19— (p.  225.) 

"  Furcifer."  That  you  may  understand,  and  that,  under- 
standing, you  may  relish  the  joke,  which  Mr.  Laurence  Whitaker 

^  Luke  ziii.  1—^. 
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played  off  on  his  frieDd,  Tom  Coryat,  I  mast  first  explain  to 
you  the  primary  meaning  of  the  Latin  Word,  furca,  which, 
Minshieu  saith, ''  kferendo  stramenta  nomen  obtinuit,  ut  Var* 
roni  placet.  Est  enim  instrumentam  rusticum,  quo  paleas, 
stramenta,  quisquilias,  &  similia,  efferre  solent."  Thus  have 
we  the  description  of  the  ancient  fork  used  amongst  the  Romans 
as  the  modem  pitch-fork.  Its  useful,  but  lesser^  analogue,  the 
fork  for  eating,  was  not  then  invented. 

This  furca — this  ancient  pitch-fork — became  the  prototype 
of  an  instrument  to  be  placed  around  the  neck  of  the  offending 
slave,  who  was  obliged,  according  to  Godwin,  in  his  *^  Roman 
Antiquities,*'  ''  for  small  offences  furcam  circa  urbem  ferre-^ 
to  carry  the  furcoy  or  yoke,  upon  his  shoulders  about  the  City, 
confessing  his  faults,  and  admonishing  others  to  beware  of  the 
like  offence,  and  hence  such  a  servant,  or  slave,  was  afterwards 
called  furcifer.**  From  the  similarity  of  shape  to  the  two- 
grained  prong,  or  pitch -fork,  the  gallows  for  execution  not  only 
bore  the  name  of  patibulum,  but,  also,  that  of  furca ;  and  it 
was  under  such  an  erection,  as  I  strongly  opine,  that  the  sturdy 
Romans  made  their  captive  foes  to  march^  or  (as  was  said)  to 
pass  under  the  yoke — in  other  words,  telling  them,  in  strong 
metaphorical,  but  silent,  language,  that  they  richly  deserved 
the  gallows,  but  that,  in  their  mercy,  they  would  permit  them^- 
to  live. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  peccant  slave,  the  thief,  was  made^ 
as  a  punishment,  to  bear  publicly  on  his  shoulders  the  furca,  or 
yoke — the  model  of  the  gallows — to  shame,  and  to  punish,  him 
withal.  From  hence  he  became  a  marked  man — he  was  de- 
graded— he  was  denominated  2ifurcifer — the  bearer  of  the  furca 
—or,  in  plain  terms,  a — thief!  Now,  from  the  convenience  of 
its  form,  the  pitch- fork  of  the  Romans  became  the  archetype  of 
the  modern  fork,  so  well  suited  as  the  aid  of  man  at  his  meals, 
the  bearer  of  which  may  be  justly  denominated,  also,  ayVirct/er, 
or  carrier  of  the  fork;  which,  at  its  first  introduction,  was  borne 
by  every  man  for  his  own  convenience,  ready,  as  he  ever  was, 
to  partake  of  good  cheer,  whenever  it  came  in  his  way.  Thus 
did  Laurence  Whitaker  jeer  his  friend,  Coryat,  as  a  furcifer^^ 
the  bearer  of  the  fork — or — a  thief,  and  thus  did  the  latter  take 
occasion  to  explain  this  equivocal  language — ^to  assure  his 
friends,  and  the  world,  that  it  was  '*  only  for  vsing  a  forke  at 
feeding,  but  for  no  other  cause." 
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Laurence  Whitaker  may  readily  be  forgiven  for  this  excel- 
lent, but  tart,  pun ;  yet,  gentle  reader,  I  adjure  you  to  avoid 
the  low,  and  detestable,  sin  of  punning.  The  punster  ever 
plays  a  losing  game — for  one  good  pun  he  makes  eleven  bad 
ones,  and  tortures,  and  disgusts,  his  hearers  with  his  false  wit- 
in  good  troth,  he  highly  deserves  to  be  punished* 


Note  20    -(p.  226.) 

*'  Ambresbury."  This  town  has  been  reported  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  an  ancient  British 
King,  the  successor  of  Vortigern. 

The  Welsh  Triads,  it  is  said,  mention  this  Aurelius  Ambrosius, 
and  the  fabulous  Jeffry  of  Monmouth  records  many  of  his  alleged 
acts;  but  little  dependence  can,  I  think,  be  placed  on  his  as- 
serted history,  and  no  sure  connexion  be  established  between 
him,  and  the  ancient  town  of  Ambresbury,  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. 

In  my  attempted  developement  of  the  name  of  this  place,  I 
beg  permission  to  make  the  following  quotation  from  the  splendid 
work  on  "  Auncient  Wiltescire,"  by  my  friend.  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare, 
published  in  1812 :  "  In  my  account  of  Stonehenge"  (says  he) 
**  I  took  occasion  to  notice  the  very  improbable  idea,  that  the 
British  King  Ambrosius  had  imparted  his  name  to  the  adjoining 
town  of  Amesbury ;  and  we  must  now  endeavour  to  trace  its 
derivation  to  a  more  remote,  more  probable,  and  more  dignified 
origin.  There  can  be  but  one  opinion  respecting  the  high  anti- 
quity of  the  temple  of  Stonehenge,  and  the  numerous  sepulchral 
memorials  around  it,  (some  of  which  I  have  proved,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  to  have  been  raised  since  the  construction 
of  the  building,)  seem  to  attest  the  high  veneration,  in  which  it 
was  held  by  the  Britons ;  thither  they  resorted  as  to  the  Oreat 
Sanctuary  of  the  Dominion^  and  there  they  seemed  desirous, 
that  their  ashes  should  be  deposited.  In  short,  Stanehenge  was 
to  the  Britons,  what  Mecca  is  now  to  the  Turks. 

**  I  need  not,  by  torturing  etymology,  endeavour  to  seek  for 
an  appropriate  derivation  for  the  word  Amesbury,  or  Ambres- 
bury, as  it  has  been  frequently  denominated ;  for  in  Ambres- 
bury, we  recognise  the  town  of  the  Ambres.  Mr.  Camden,  in 
his  description  of  Cornwall,  tells  us,  that  near  Pensans  there 
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was  a  noted  stone  called  Maen  Amber^  which,  though  of  vast 
bigness,  yon  might  more  with  your  little  finger ;  notwithstand- 
ing which,  a  great  number  of  men  could  not  remove  it  out  of 
the  place.  It  was,  however,  thrown  down  during  the  civil  wars 
by  the  Governor  of  Pendennis.  The  Cornish  historian,  Mr. 
Norden,  supposes  these  stones  were  so  set,  and  subtilly  com- 
bined, not  by  art,  but  by  nature,  and  by  referring  to  the  drawing 
he  has  given  of  it,  I  am  inclined  to  be  of  the  same  opinion. 

"  Maen  Amber  signifies  Lapis  Ambrosius,  or  Peira  Am- 
brosia, derived  from  the  British  word  maen,  a  stone,  and  «f«C^Mc, 
divine  or  holy.  Dr.  Stukeley,  in  his  description  of  Stonehenge, 
at  page  50,  has  engraved  one  of  the  coins  belonging  to  the  city 
of  Tyre,  on  which  are  represented  two  large  upright  stones 
placed  before  an  altar  with  the  inscription  of  Ambrocie  Petre, 
I  find,  also,  another  coin  in  Vaillant,  with  a  similar  inscnption. 
From  these  authorities  I  think  we  may  reasonably  infer,  that 
the  modern  name  of  Amesbury,  or  Ambresbury,  derives  its  origin 
from  the  maen  Ambres,  or  petra  ambrosia,  and  not  from  the 
British  Emperor  Aurelius  Ambrosius.*'  * 

1  will  now  further  pursue  the  etymology  suggested,  and,  I 
think,  correctly  so,  by  Sir  R.  C.  H.  1  believe  it  to  be  an 
established  fact,  that  all  places,  which,  in  their  nomenclature, 
end  in  the  adjunct  bury,  either  have,  or  had,  in  their  vicinity 
an  ancient  encampment.  The  Saxon  Word  denotive  of  a  camp 
is  burig.  The  connexion,  and  the  interchange,  of  the  Saxon 
and  the  modern  English  Letters  g  and  y  are  well  proved.  In 
the  early  language  of  the  nation  the  words  gate  and  given  were, 
for  instance,  written,  and  pronounced,  as  yate  and  yeven.  Here 
we  have  the  obverse  change — ^the  Saxon  Burig  became  the 
English  Burie,  and,  subsequently.  Bury.  This  leads  me  to  the 
observation,  that  between  Stonehenge  and  Ambresbury,  yet 
very  near  to  the  latter  place,  there  is  an  ancient  encampment, 
which  Stukeley,  without  any  solid  reason,  assigns  to  Vespasian; 
and,  from  hence,  it  is  now  well  known,  as  ''  Vespasian's  Camp.'* 
I  cannot  but,  therefore,  expreiis  my  belief,  that  Stonehenge  and 
the  encampment  in  question  unitedly  imparted  the  name  to  the 
neighbouring  town,  and  that  Ambres-burig,  or  Ambres-burie, 
or  bury,  did  signify  the  camp  near  the  Holy  Stones. 

*  Auncient  Wilteicire,  VoL  1,  p.  197* 
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Note  21— (p.  228.) 
**  William  of  Malmesbury."     See  Note  12,  p.  576. 

Note  22— (p.  230.) 

"  She  was  a  worthy  woman  all  hire  live, 
Housbondes  at  the  chirche  dore  had  she  had  five." 

Chaucer  has,  as  usual,  drawn  this  character  with  the  hand 
of  a  master.  He  denominates  her  as  "  a  good  Wif,"  and  makes 
her  to  dwell  "  beside  Bathe."  He  depicts  her  as  industrious, 
for  she  could  make  cloth — as  religious,  for  she  had  made  many 
pilgrimages,  and  never  omitted  the  payment  of  her  offerings. 
She  dressed  well — -she  attired  herself  in  a  handsome  suit — for 
thus  says  he  :— 

"  Hire  coverchiefs  weren  ful  fine  of  ground ; 

I  dorste  swere,  they  weyeden  a  pound ; 

That  on  the  Sonday  were  upon  hh«  hede. 

Hire  hosen  weren  of  fine  scarlet  rede, 

Ful  streiste  yteyed,  and  shoon  ful  moist  and  newe." 

She  was,  moreover,  comely  of  visage  :— 

^^  Bold  was  hire  face,  and  f&jre,  and  rede  of  hew." 

The  Poet,  then,  fully  sets  forth  her  worth  ;  for,  says  he, 
"  She  was  a  worthy  woman  all  hire  live : " 

and  well,  indeed,  was  her  worth  full  proved,  for 

**  Housbondes  at  the  chirche  dore  had  she  had  five,*' 

Let  us  ever  bear  in  mind  the  regard  this  excellent  dame  did 
pay  to  the  holy  state  of  matrimony — let  us  freely,  and  frankly, 
acknowledge  the  honour,  which  she  yielded  to  the  male  part  of 
the  creation — let  us,  gentle  reader,  when  we  meet,  drink-^T'o 
the  memorie  of  the  good  Wif  of  Bathe  : — for 

'^  Housbondes  at  the  chirche  dore  had  she  had  five." 

Here  you  ask  me,  why  "  at  the  chirche  dore  ?  "  and,  in 
answer  to  this  question,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  "  Sacra  Insti- 
tutio  Baptizandi,  Matrimonium  Celebrandi,"  &c.,  or  the  Book 

4i 
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of  Offices  of  the  Church  of  Salisbury  in  the  days  of  the  Papists. 
I  see,  that  the  Rubric,  for  the  order  of  Matrimony,  opens  thus  : 
**  In  primis  statuantur  vir  Sc  mulier  ante  ostium  Ecclesim  coram 
Deo,  Sacerdote  Se  populo,  vir  k  deztris  mulieris,  &  mulier  k 
sinistris  viri."  The  service  then  proceeds  before  the  door  of  the 
Church  in  the  manner  the  Rubric,  occasionally,  points  out, 
until  the  union  be  entered  into,  and  the  blessing  given.  The 
married  parties  then  go  into  the  Church,  and  advance  to  the 
step  of  the  Altar,  the  Priest  repeating,  as  he  walks,  the  127th 
Psalm ;  and,  after  further  prayers,  &c.,  the  remainder  of  the 
ceremony  is  there  concluded. 


Note  23— (p.  234.) 

''  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  pathetic  ballad  of  *  Admiral 
Hosier*s  Ghost,'  by  Glover,  the  author  of  the  poem  of  Leonidas?'* 

The  occasion  of  the  above-mentioned  pathetic  ballad  occurred 
in  the  year  1726.  It  may  be  found  in  Percy's  "  Reliques  of 
Ancient  English  Poetry,"  vol.  ii.  p.  376.  The  facts,  on  which 
the  ballad  is  founded,  are  thus  related  in  Smollett's  **  History 
of  England,"  vol.  x.p.  311  :  ''  Rear- Admiral  Hosier,  with  seven 
ships  of  war,  had  sailed  in  April  for  the  Spanish  West-Indies, 
with  instructions  to  block  up  the  galleons  in  the  ports  of  that 
country;  or,  should  they  presume  to  come  out,  seize  and 
bring  them  to  England.  Before  his  arrival  at  the  Bastimentos^ 
near  Porto  Bello,  the  treasure,  consisting  of  above  six  mil- 
lions sterling,  had  been  unloaded,  and  carried  back  to  Pa- 
nama, in  pursuance  of  an  order  sent  by  an  advice-boat, 
which  had  the  start  of  Hosier,  This  Admiral  lay  inactive 
on  that  station,  until  he  became  the  jest  of  the  Spaniards.  He 
returned  to  Jamaica,  where  he  found  means  to  reinforce  his 
crew  :  then  he  stood  over  to  Carthagena.  The  Spaniards  had 
by  this  seized  the  English  South-sea  ship  at  La  Vera  Cruz, 
together  with  all  the  vessels  and  effects  belonging  to  that  com- 
pany. Hosier  in  vain  demanded  restitution :  he  took  some 
Spanish  ships  by  way  of  reprisal,  and  continued  cruizing  in 
those  seas,  until  the  greater  part  of  his  men  perished  deplorably 
by  the  diseases  of  that  unhealthy  climate ;  and  his  ships  were 
totally  ruined  by  the  worms.  This  brave  officer  being  restricted 
by  his  orders  from  obeying  the  dictates  of  his  courage,  seeing 
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his  best  officers  and  men  daily  swept  off  by  an  outrageous  dis- 
temper, and  his  ships  exposed  to  inevitable  destruction,  is  said 
to  have  died  of  a  broken  heart ;  while  the  people  of  England 
loudly  clamoured  against  this  unfortunate  expedition,  in  which 
so  many  lives  were  thrown  away,  and  so  much  money  expended 
without  the  least  advantage  to  the  nation." 

Glover,  the  ingenious  author  of  the  poem  of  ''  Leonidas," 
wrote  these  well-conceived  verses — **  Admiral  Hosier's  Ghost*' 
—on  the  occasion  of  the  taking  of  Porto  Bello  by  Admiral 
Vernon,  Nov«  22,  1739.  He  supposes  the  victorious  fleet  of 
Vernon  as  lying  at  anchor,  and  the  shades  of  the  lamented 
Hosier,  and  of  his  brave  officers,  and  crews,  as  ''  rising  from 
their  wat'ry  grave." 

The  ghost  of  Hosier  then  calls  on,  and  addresses,  Vernon  in 
strains  of  lamentable  woe — he  finely  contrasts  their  varied  for- 
tunes, and  adjures  him  to  remind  his  country  of  their  wrongs  in 
language  so  plaintive,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  reach  the  heart,  and 
excite  the  feeling  of  deep  commiseration. 


Note  24— (p.  275.) 

'<  The  word  shoon  is  the  plural  number  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Word  schoo." 

The  reliques  of  the  olden  language,  and  manners,  and  cus- 
toms, are  by  far  more  often  to  be  found  amongst  the  lower- 
indeed,  I  may  say-  the  lowest  grade  of  society,  and  hence  it  is 
no  disparagement  to  the  philologist — to  the  inquirer  into  an- 
cient lore — ^here  to  exercise  his  critical  acumen  in  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  vestigia  of  those  early  oeras,  which  are  altogether 
lost  amongst  the  changeful  fashions  of  the  liigher  classes.  In 
the  language  of  the  commonalty,  the  Saxon  Plural  ending  in  ' 
en,  or  n,  not  unfrequently  meets  the  ear,  e'en  as  it  did  in 
Shakspeare's  time.  Thus  shoes  are  still  vulgarly  called  shoon,  as 
houses  are,  in  a  similar  manner,  denominated  housen.  Hie 
erudite,  and  discriminating,  Lowth,  in  his  **  Introduction  to 
English  Grammar,"  observes,  that  the  ancient  plurals  sowen, 
and  cowen,  are  now  abbreviated  into  swine,  and  kine. 
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Note  25 — (p.  2790 

<'  The  statute  passed  in  the  first  year  of  Richard,  the  Thiid, 
for  the  purpose  of  restrictlDg  the  importation  of  many  articles." 

The  statute,  here  referred  to,  b  the  12th  of  the  first  year  of 
the  above  Sovereign,  and  is  thus  entitled  in  Pickering's  edition 
of  the  '*  Statutes  at  Large : "  **  Certain  merchandises  prohibited 
to  be  brought  into  this  realm  ready  wrought."  It  presents  a 
curious  feature  in  the  history  of  the  times,  and  amply  demon- 
strates the  sad,  and  degrading,  effects  of  intestine  wars«-wan, 
which  may  well  be  said  to  prey  upon  the  bowels  of  the  country. 
The  disputes  of  the  two  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  were,  at 
this  time,  apparently  settled  down  into  peace.  Men  began  to 
reflect — to  look  about  them — ^to  see  the  end  of  thingB,  and  to 
curse  themselves  for  fools  in  permitting  fiNreigners  to  run  away 
with  their  cash,  whilst  they  were  dealing  hard  blows  on  each 
other  to  the  impoverishment  of  themselves,  and  their  families. 
The  arts  had  declined,  and  trade  sadly  languished.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  nation  became  aroused,  and  petitions 
were  forwarded  to  the  Legislature  from  all  quarters,  and  all 
classes,  seeking  that  restraint  upon  importation^  which  might 
revive  the  a^ts,  and  enrich  themselves.  This  important  statute 
has  been  previously  referred  to  in  pp.  115  and  219  of  this  voK 
It  was  as  foUoweth :  *'  Item,  it  was  shewed,  to  the  same  parlia- 
ment by  the  artificers  of  the  said  realm  of  England  as  well 
of  the  City  of  London  as  of  other  cities,  towns,  boroughs',  and 
villages  of  the  same  realm,  that  is  to  say,  girdlers,*  point-makers, 
pinners,  pursers,*  glovers,*  cutlers,*  bladesmiths,  blacksmiths, 
spurriers,*  goldbeaters,*  painters,*  sadlers,*  loriners,*  founders, 
card -makers,  hurers,  wyremongers,  weavers,*  homers»*  bottle- 
makers,  and  copper-smiths,  that  whereas  they  were  wont  in 
times  past  to  be  greatly  set  awork,  and  occupied  in  the  said 
crafts  for  the  sustenance  of  themselves,  their  wives,  chUdreo, 
apprentices,  and  servants,  and  many  other  of  the  King's  subjects, 
now  so  it  is,  that  by  merchant  strangers,  denizens,  and  other^ 
there  is  brought  into  these  parts  from  beyond  the  seas  to  be  sold 

*  The  several  trades  thus  marked  have  added  to  the  nomenclature  «f 
man.  The  trade  of  loriner  (or  more  properly  lorimer)  from  the  French 
word  lormier,  denoted  the  maker  of  bits  for  bridles — mayhapt  he  was  the 
maker  of  bridles  as  distinct  from  the  saddler.  The  name  of  Lorimer,  as 
pertaining  to  man,  has  been  abbreviated  to  that  of  Lomer. 
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within  the  realm  of  England,  as  much  wares  as  may  be  wrought, 
and  made  by  the  artificers  above  rehearsed,  that  by  reason 
thereof  the  people  of  strange  countries,  where  the  said  wares  be 
made,  be  greatly  occupied,  and  increased,  and  the  said  artificers 
of  this  realm  greatly  impoverished,  and  without  the  King's  grace 
shewed  to  them  in  this  behalf  are  like  to  be  undone  for  lack  of 
occupation. 

**  Our  said  sovereign  lord,  the  King,  considering  the  pre- 
mises by  the  advice  and  assent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, and  at  the  prayer  of  his  commons  in  the  said  parliament 
assembled,  and  by  authority  of  the  same,  hath  ordained  and 
provided,  That  no  merchant  stranger  after  the  feast  of  Easter 
next  coming,  shall  bring  into  this  realm  of  England  to  be  sold 
any  manner  of  girdles,  nor  harness  wrought  for  girdles,  points, 
laces,  leather,  purses,  pouches,  pins,  gloves,  knives,  hangers, 
taylors'  shears,  scissors,  andyrons,  cup-boards,  tongs,  fire-forks, 
gridyrons,  stocklocks,  keys,  lunges,  and  garnets,  spurrs,  painted 
glasses,  painted  papers,  painted  forcers,  painted  images,  painted 
cloths,  beaten  gold,  or  beaten  silver  wrought  in  papers  for 
painters,  saddles,  saddle-trees,  horse^harness,  boots,  bits,  stir* 
nips,  buckles,  chains,  lathe-nails  with  iron  shanks,  turaets, 
standing  candlesticks,  hanging  candlesticks,  holy  water  stops, 
chaffen-dishes,  hanging  lavers,  curtain*riiigs,  cards  for  wool 
(except  Roan  Cards,)  clasps  for  gowns,  buckles  for  shoes, 
biDches,  bells  (except  hawks'  bells,)  tin  and  leaden  spoons, 
ware  of  latten  and  iron,  iron  candlesticks,  grates,  horns  for 
lanthoms,  or  any  of  the  said  wares  made  and  wrought  pertahi* 
ing  to  the  crafts  above  specified,  or  any  of  them,  upon  pain  to 
forfeit  all  the  said  wares  so  brought  into  this  realm  contrary  to 
this  act,  or  the  value  of  the  same,  in  whose  hands^  they  or  any 
of  them  shall  be  found  ;  the  one  half  of  such  fines  and  forfeitures 
to  be  to  the  King,  and  the  other  half  to  him  or  them,  that  shall 
seize  or  pursue  for  the  same  by  action  of  debt,"  &c. 

This  interesting  statute  opens  by  far  too  wide  a  field  for  me 
fully  to  traverse.  Nevertheless,  as  it  developes  the  state  of  the 
arts  and  the  manners  of  the  times,  I  cannot  refrain  from  some 
remarks,  in  which  I  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible.  I  shall,  firsts 
turn  my  attention  to  the  trades  here  spoken  of.  We  have,  then, 
that  of  **  bladesmiths"  mentioned  as  well  as  **  cutlers,"  and  this 
fact  does,  I  think,  denote  a  then  division  of  the  trade  of  the 
**  cutler,"  which  now  no  longer  exists.     **  Spurriei*s"  were,  we 
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may  doubt  not,  the  makers  of  span,  which  were  then,  probably, 
of  iron.  The  spur,  in  its  earliest  date,  ended  in  the  single  iron 
point.  As  the  <'  bladesmiths"  (in  this  enumeration  of  trades) 
are  placed  in  succession  to  the  **  cutlers,"  so  does  the  mention 
of  "spurriers"  follow  that  of  ''blacksmiths/'  and  that  these 
trades,  here  separated,  were  sometime  connected,  we  may  pre- 
sume from  the  recorded  circumstance,  that  the  blacksmiths  and 
the  spurriers  were  incorporated,  as  one  of  the  London  Compa- 
nies, in  the  20th  year  of  Queen  Elisabetlu  The  hriners  (or 
lorimers)  were  the  makers  of  bits  for  bridles.  They  existed, 
nominalfyf  as  a  Company,  at  the  period  of  this  statute,  but  were 
not  really  incorporated  previously  to  the  10th  year  of  Queen 
Anne.  I  know  not  how  to  explain  the  trade  of  hurers.  Bailey,  in 
his  useful,  and  valuable, ''  English  Dictionary,"  has ''  Harriers,*' 
an  old  word,  as  he  states,  for  **  cappers  and  hatters,"  and  this 
trade  may  likely  here  be  meant,  although  there  does  not  appear 
in  any  of  the  enumerated  articles  any  thing,  which  demonstrates 
the  truth  of  this  suggestion ;  yet,  again,  that  trade  may  have 
joined  in  the  petition,  and  their  prayer  have  been  negatived  by 
the  omission  of  the  peculiar  article  of  their  manufacture. 

It  now  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  trade  of  the  copper* 
smiths.  Copper  is  a  more  general  product  than  tin,  and  was, 
formerly,  much  more  proportionably  used,  as  is  probable,  than 
at  present.  The  late  Sir  Christopher  Hawkins,  Bart.,  in  his 
«<  Observations  on  the  Tin  Trade  of  the  Ancients  in  Cornwall," 
does,  I  think,  adduce  credible  proof,  that  the  early  Phoenicians 
did  trade  to  this  country  for  tin ;  (and  copper ;)  and,  through  their 
medium,  it  was,  probably,  conveyed  to  the  Greeks,  as  Herodotus 
speaks  of  it,  although  he  was  ignorant  from  whence  it  came.  I 
must  BLgdln  remark,  that,  in  early  ages,  the  use  of  copper  was, 
we  may  fairly  presume,  much  the  greater ;  and,  therefore,  the 
workman  (possibly  engaged  alike  on  both  the  metals  of  copper 
and  tin)  bore,  in  preference,  the  appellative  of  copper-smith. 
In  the  second  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy,  (ch.  iv.  14,)  then 
dwelling  at  Ephesus,  he  exhorted  him  to  beware  of  Alexander, 
the  copper-smith,  for  thus  says  he  :  "  A>ii^tu^t  «  xo^mv^  w^)JJi 
fiAt  Kaxa  mhi^aw  iwohi^  avrf  e  K^gMf  Mara  ra  »fya  ftvrtt"— -that 
is,  ''  Alexander,  the  coppersmith,  hath  done  me  much  evil :  the 
Lord  requite  him  according  to  his  works."  We  may  well  pre- 
sume, that,  in  ages  past,  the  worker  in  copper  was,  likewise,  the 
worker  in  tin,  as  tlie  tinman  of  the  present  day  includes,  also, 
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the  coppersmith.  That  tin,  subsequently,  came  into  more  ge- 
neral use  we  may  infer  from  the  fact,  that  the  workers  in  that 
metal  were  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Charles,  the  Second, 
1670,  under  the  united  title  of  tin-plate-workers,  and  wire* 
workers,  although  we  see,  that,  by  this  statute  of  Richard,  the 
Third,  the  wyre-mongers  were  then  of  a  distinct  trade. 

Having  passed  these  few  observations  on  the  enumerated 
trades,  it  now  becomes  my  duty  to  remark,  briefly,  on  some  of 
the  prohibited  articles.  Girdles  were  so  universally  worn,  that 
the  making  of  them  became  a  distinct  trade.  The  **  Company 
of  Girdlers*'  was  incorporated  in  the  27th  year  of  Henry,  the 
Sixth,  1449.  The  harness  wrought  for  girdles  means  accou- 
trements, or  ornaments,  prepared  for  them,  such  as  cut  precious 
stones,  embroidery,  &c.  Knives  are  here  mentioned,  but  not 
forks^-those  were  not  yet  invented  !  *  Andyrons :  f  these  were 
articles,  as  well  as  the  broche,  or  spit,  of  great  estimation  in  the 
early  ages.  They  were  used  on  the  hearth  for  burning  wood, 
(which,  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  was  the  com- 
moA  fuel  in  the  more  early  ages,)  and  were  often  highly  orna- 
mented. They,  as  well  as  the  broche,  or  spit,  (for,  in  days  of 
yore,  good  fare  was  held  in  deserved,  and  special  regard,)  were 
oft  the  objects  of  testamentary  bequest.  Chrystian,  the  daugh- 
ter of  John  Halle^  and  the  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Hungerford, 
of  Down  Ampney,  Knt.,  (in  her  will  dated  '*  on  the  feast  of  St. 
James,  tlie  Apostle,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God,  1504,'*)  leaves 
to  her  son  Antony  her  ''  best  andyrons.^*  Shakspeare  seems  to 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  andyrons  did 
often  form  a  valuable  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  chambers  of 
the  Great.  When  the  base  lachimo  undertakes  to  describe  the 
chamber  of  Imogen,  the  daughter  of  Cymbeline,  the  King  of 
Britain,  to  her  husband  Posthumus,t  he  makes  him,  in  the 
course  of  that  description,  to  say. 


^*  The  roof  o'  the  chamber 


With  golden  cherubims  is  fretted :  Her  andyrons 
(I  had  forgot  them)  were  two  winking  Cupids 
Of  silver,  each  on  one  foot  standing,  nicely 
Depending  on  their  brands,^' 

There  is  some  doubt  amongst  Commentators  on  Shakspeare 
as  to  the  meaning  of  this  word  brands.  I  agree  with  Steevens 
and  Douce,  that  the  reference  is  intended  to  be,  not  to  the  iron 

*  P.  218.     t  Not  uncommoDly  called  dogt^    %  Cymbeline,  Act  ii.  tc  4 
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bar  of  the  andyron^  (which  is  the  sapport  of  the  wood,)  as  sup- 
posed by  Whaliey,  but  to  the  Cupids.  As  the  hinder  part  of 
each  andyron  had  a  bifurcated^  and  common^  iron  support ; 
thus,  I  presume,  were  their  fronts  more  elaborately  upheld*  The 
leaning  Cupid  of  each,  standing  on  one  leg,  was,  apparently, 
propped,  we  may  well  suppose,  by  his  reversed  torch,  or  brand4 
Thus  were  they 


"  each  on  one  foot  standing,  nicely 


Depending  on  their  brands,'* 

Two  pair  of  andyrons  formed  the  full  set  for  the  fire-place-^ 
the  one  pair  behig  placed  at  some  distance  within  the  other-^ 
the  outer  pair  larger — ^the  inner  smaller.  The  intent  of  this 
arrangement  was,  that,  when  the  logs  of  wood  were,  by  the 
strength  of  the  fire,  burnt  off  in  the  centre,  the  ends  of  them 
might  be  caught  by,  and  sustained  on,  the  lesser,  and  inner- 
most, pair,  and  thereby  prevented  from  falling  on  the  hearth. 
Thus,  in  the  inventory  of  the  furniture,  &c.,  of  Sir  Thomas 
Kytson,  of  Hengrave  Hall,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk,  Knt,  it 
appears,  that  there  were  in  the  "  Create  Chamber,"  "  two 
payer  of  andyrons  with  heads,  and  fore  parts  of  copper ;  one 
payer  being  lesse  than  the  other.*** 

Such  a  set  of  andyrons,  four  in  number,  (which  are  the 
property  of  the  Author  of  this  work,)  may  now  be  seen  (1836) 
in  the  fire-place  of  the  Halle  of  John  Halle.  They  are  of  very 
superior  beauty,  and  well  worthy  the  inspection  of  the  curious 
being  formed  of  flowers,  and  scrolls,  of  white  enamel,  set  in 
slender  brass  filagree  work  on  a  dark  blue  enamel  ground. 
Their  ability  to  stand  the  most  intense  heat  has  been  well 
proved. 

To  proceed~the  article  of  cupboards,f  here  mentioned,  re- 
quires some  explanation.  In  its  primary  signification,  it  literally 
meant  a  board,  whereon  the  cup  was  handed.  As  the  age  grew 
more  refined,  the  tray  of  metal  superseded  the  more  simple 
board,  and  such  is,  probably,  here  meant,  as  we  can  hardly 

•  History  and  Antfquities  of  Hengrave,  p.  37. 

t  The  word  cupboard,  denodve  of  the  board,  whereon  the  cup  was 
handed,  was  transferred,  metonymically,  to  the  shelf,  whereon  the  cup  wms 
placed.  The  shelf,  subsequently,  was  occasionally  enclosed,  under  the  direo. 
tions  of  the  good  housewife,  to  keep  her  jams,  and  delicate  cates,  from  pur- 
loining hands,  and  unhallowed  lips,  and  thus  still  retained  the  appcIlatiFe 
of  cupboard,  but  is,  with  greater  propriety,  called~the^<^.' 
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believe  Uie  small  wooden  waiter  to  have  been  the  object  of  impor- 
tation*   The  fire-fork  was  an  instrument  now  in  disuse^  and, 
probably,  appertained  to  the  wood-fire  alone  as  a  strong  two* 
grained  fork,  wherewith,  occasionally,  to  hoist  up,  and  adjust, 
the  blazing  logs  on  the  fire.     It  often  occurs  in  the  inventories 
of  ancient  mansions.    The  word  garnet ,  as  here  used,  is  now 
no  longer  known.     In  its  explication  it  must  mean,  accord- 
ing to  the   '*  Gazophylacium  Anglicanum,"    ''  a  little  crane, 
or  engine,  whereby  ships  are  loaded,  and  unloaded."    The 
meaning  oi  painted  forcers  I  cannot  discover,  nor  am  I  able  to 
explain,  why  lathe-nails  are  here  mentioned  with  iron  shanks* 
I  am  at  an  utter  loss,  also,  for  the  purport  of  the  obsolete 
wordy  turnets.      Does  it  mean,  gentle  reader,  trivets?    The 
hanging-candlesticks  must  have  been  those  so  made  as  to  hang 
on  the  edge  of  the  mantel-shelf.     With  reference  to  the  holy 
water  stops,  the  word  stops  (or  stoups)  must  here  denote  pecu- 
liar vessels  for  the  holding  of  the  holy  water,  although  the  word, 
according  to  Johnson  and  Nares,  denotes  a  drinking- vessel. 
The  hanging  lavers  we  may  interpret,  I  think,  as  wash-basins, 
or  large  porrengers,  with  suspensory  handles.    The  exception 
in  favour  of  the  Roan  Cards  may,  perhaps,  mean  those  from 
Rouen,  in  France*    The  word  broches  here,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  signifies  spits.     It  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  the  ware 
of  latten  was.   The  word  latten,  as  a  metal,  occurs  continually 
in  old  authors ;  some  say,  that  it  was  ^t;tr— others,  that  it  was 
brass,  but  there  is  greater  reason  to  suppose,  that  it  was  a  com- 
pound of  tin  and  copper.     Fosbroke  (Encyc.  of  Antiq.)  supposes 
it  to  have  been  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc.     Nares  (Glossary) 
seems  to  consider  it  as  synonymous  with  the  orichalcum  of  the 
Ancients.     I  am,  on  my  own  part,  strongly  inclined  to  think, 
that  iron  coated  with  tin  may  have  been,  also,  so  called. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  explain  the  terms  in  this  in- 
teresting statute,  which  are  either  in  disuse,  or  less  understood. 
I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  operation  of  this  law,  intended,  evi- 
dently, to  arouse  the  latent  energies,  and  abilities,  of  our  coun- 
trymen, depressed  by  long,  and  bloody  wars,  produced  itf 
purposed  effect.  It  is  very  true,  that,  immediately  after  its 
enactment,  the  swordy  x^^y  supposed  by  Richard,  the  Third, 
to  have  been  sheathed  in  peace,  was  again  drawn  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Lancaster  by  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond.  The 
contest,  however,  was  of  very  short  duration.     Richard  wa« 

4g 
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slain  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  and  the  Earl  of  Richmond 
succeeded  to  the  throne  as  Henry,  the  Seventh.  This  struggle 
of  war  was  too  brief  to  affect  the  advance  of  the  arts.  Thero 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  unrepealed  statute  worked  its  in* 
tended  good,  and  that  England  regained  her  station  amongst 
the  nations.  War,  at  all  times,  tends  to  impede  the  progress 
of  the  arts.  When  the  nation  is  thus,  politically,  involved,  the 
mind  of  man  is  turned  from  its  wonted  pursuits,  and,  with 
folded  arms,  he  is  accustomed  to  ponder  on  the  occurrences, 
which  are  passing  in  other  realms ;  but,  when  the  country  is 
entangled  in  intestine  broils— when  that  most  furious  war,  oddly 
ycleped  dvil  war,  is  raging  within  its  bowels,  the  nation  appears 
in  a  state  of  stupor — it  reels  to  and  fro  like  a  drunken  man — 
every  individual  is  drawn  from  his  usual  avocation — ^the  arts 
first  stop  in  their  advance,  and  then  retrograde. 

The  late  lengthened  wars  with  France  much  depressed  the 
energies  of  our  men  of  science,  and  ingenious  artizans.  The 
nation,  now  reposing  in  peace,  has  turned  its  attention  to  arts 
and  commerce;  and,  in  the  present  oera,  England  arises  pre- 
eminent for  her  love  of  science,  and  her  consequent  advance- 
ment in  those  discoveries,  which  are  most  beneficial  to  mankind. 
Other  countries  are  rapidly  following  in  her  wake  ;  but,  at  pre- 
sent, there  exists  every  cause  to  hope,  that  she  will  successfully 
continue  to  lead  the  way  to  prosperity,  and  glory — to  genuine 
religion,  and  to  moral  culture. 


NOTES    TO    ESSAY    VI. 
Note  1— (p.  292.) 

r 

<<  Chrystian,  the  daughter  of  John  Halle,  wedded  Sir  Thomas 
Hungerford,  Knt.,  of  Down  Ampney,  in  the  County  of  Wilts." 

In  the  second  volume  of  my  work,  Chrystian,  the  daugliter 
of  John  Halle,  and  the  family  of  Hungerford,  will  come  more 
fully  under  my  notice. 

The  parish  of  Down  Ampney,  which  is  about  two  miles  from 
Ortcklade,  lies  on  the  confines  of  Wilts;  indeed,  the  parish  is 
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partly  in  that  County,  and  partly  in  Gloucestershire.  The 
church  is  situate  within  the  bounds  of  the  latter  County. 
The  ancient  mansion  of  that  branch  of  the  Hangerford  Family 
is  placed  on  the  boundary  line  of  the  Counties,  which  is  esteemed 
to  pass  through  the  kitchen  !  I  am  not  incorrect,  therefore,  in 
saying,  that  Chrystian,  the  daughter  of  John  Halle  wedded  Sir 
Thomas  Hungerford  of  Down  Ampney,  in  the  County  of  Wilts, 

Note  2— (p.  295.) 

*•  Shall  buy,  and  purchase  Bishopsdown.*'  This  is  the 
name  of  an  estate  in  the  parish  of  Milford,  which  adjoins  the 
manor  of  ancient  Salisbury,  or  (as  at  this  day)  Stratford. 

In  the  days  of  John  Halle  we  may  well  presume,  that  Sa- 
lisbury Plain  extended  itself  nigh  unto  the  walls  of  the  present 
City.  We  have  seen,  (p.  380,)  that,  at  the  time  of  Doomsday 
Book,  there  was  a  considerable  extent  of  down  land  within  the 
manor  of  **  Sarisberie : "  "  Pastura  20  quarantenee  longse,  ct 
10  latce,  et  alibi  5  quarantenee  pasturce  longee  et  una  lata" — that 
is,  **  The  pasture  is  two  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  broad.  And  besides  this,  there  are  five  furlongs  in  length 
of  pasture,  and  one  in  breadth."  I  must  here  again  observe,  that 
pastura  means,  in  that  ancient  document,  down  land,  2ind  pratum 
denotes  meadow,  or  mowable,  land.  There  may  be  a  question, 
whether  quarantena  here  be  rightly  apprehended  as  a  measure 
of  extent ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  does  appear,  that  there  was  a 
large  portion  of  down  land  attached  to  the  manor  of  ancient 
Salisbury ;  and,  we  may  fairly  infer,  that  that  description  of 
land  extended  itself  over  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  manor  of 
Milford  ;  and,  when  the  Bishop  was  enfeoffed  with  that  manor 
in  the  days  of  Henry,  the  Third,  we  may  rationally  presume, 
that  that  portion  of  pastura^  or  down  land,  by  way  of  contra- 
distinction, took  the  name  of  Bishops-down.  I  have  no  data, 
whereon  to  conjecture  the  precise  period  of  the  curious  '*  Pro- 
phecie*'  of  Crabb;  but  that  it  was  long  prior  to  the  year  1650 
is  most  probable,  for  the  verses  thus  speak  prophetically  of  the 
purchase  of  Bishops-down  by  Bayliffe  (or  Bayly)  of  Salisbu^  : 

"  When  as  Bayliffe  of  Sarum  town 
Shall  buy  and  purchase  Bishops-down, 
Where  there  never  man  did  sow 
Great  store  of  goodly  corn  shall  grow ; 
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And  wottd,  that  makes  all  colours  soumd. 
Shall  spring  upon  that  barren  ground." 

Aubrey  (as quoted  p.  206)  saith  thus :  "  Bayly  "  (or  Bayliffe)  "of 
Salisbury  left  a  faire  Estate.  Mr.  John  Bayly  of  Bishops-down 
(near  Salisbury)  had  also  a  mannour  at  Combe  Bisset  in  this 
County  :  both  sold  about  1650,  and  (I  think)  the  Males  are  ex- 
tinct, but  it  appears  by  old  Deeds  about  Salisbury,  that  they 
had  a  great  deal  of  Land  thereabouts,  and  heretofore." 

The  estate  of  Bishops-down  is  now  converted  into  arable 
land,  and  the  "  Prophecie'*  is  thus  far  remarkably  fulfilled,  in- 
asmuch as  Bayliffe  did  purchase  Bishops-down,  and  the  fields 
thereof  now  wave  with  crops  of  *'  goodly  com." 


NoTB  3— <p.  301.) 

"  Dr.  Maton."  This  eminent  physician  was  born  in  the  year 
1774,  in  the  City  of  Salisbury.  He  was  educated  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford.  He  subsequently  became  eminent  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  practised  with  much  success  in  the  Metropolis. 

Dr.  Maton  was  imbued  with  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  an 
ardent  love  of  research.     He  was  a  member  of  the  principal 
Literary  Societies.    The  public  are  indebted  to  him,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  for  a  pleasing  work,  in  two  vols.  8vo.,  en- 
titled "  Observations  relative  chiefly  to  the  Natural  History,  Pic- 
turesque Scenery,  and  Antiquities  of  the  Western  Counties  of 
England,   made  in  the  years  1794  and  1796."     In  the  year 
1805  he  published  a  re-edition  of  *^  A  General  View  of  the 
Writings  of  Linneeus,  by  Richard  Pulteney,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S."    To 
this  work  his  own  pen  supplied  the  prefatory  **  Memoirs  of  Dr. 
Pulteney,"  drawn  up  in  so  pleasing  a  manner,  that  it  renders 
it  a  cause  for  regret,  that  the  literary  world  has  not  been  gra- 
tified with  further  writings.     It  is  stated  by  my  friend,  G.  Mat- 
cham,  Esq.,  in  his  able  ''  History  of  the  Hundred  of  Downton," 
(incorporated  in  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's  **  Modern  Wilts,")  that,  prior 
to  his  death,  Dr.  Maton  had  purchased  Redlynch  House,  in  the 
parish  of  Downton.     He  proceeds  to  say,  tliat  he  left  behind 
him  in  MS.  a  view  of  the  **  Botany,  and  Natural  History,  of  the 
Country  in  a  circuit  of  10  miles  round  Salisbury,  purposely  for 
the  Modem  History  of  Wilts,  and  I  do  not  anticipate,"  Mr.  M. 
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adds,  **  any  objeodoa  fFom  his  representatives  to  give  it  to  thd 
public."     May  they  so  do ! 

Amongst  my  various  friends,  no  one  more  strongly  urged 
me  to  this  work  than  Dr.  Maton ;  and  an  accorded  tribute  of 
satisfaction  from  him,  had  the  fates  permitted  it,  would  have 
yielded  much  gratification.  The  decease  of  Dr.  Maton  is  a 
recent,  and  lamented,  occurrence.  A  monument  to  his  memory, 
well  conceived,  and  as  well  executed  by  the  chisel  of  Mr. 
Osmond,  has  been  recently  erected  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Salisbury.     It  bears  the  following  just  tribute  to  his  character : 

'<  Sacred 

To  the  Memory  of 

William  Geobob  Maton,  . 

A  Native  of  this  City, 

One  of  the  most  eminent  Phjrsicians  of  his  time  in  London : 

Educated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 

He  became  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 

And  was  honoured  with  high  medical  appointments 

By  his  Sovereign, 
And  by  other  Branches  of  the  Royal  Family. 

Distinguished  by  extensive  knowledge 

In  Philosophy,  Natural  Histoiy,  and  British  Antiquities, 

By  his  various  talents,  his  private  worth. 

His  mild,  and  unassmniiig  manners. 

He  acquired  the  respect  and  esteem 

Of  every  rank  in  Society. 

To  his  kindred  he  was  affectionate  and  generous. 

To  his  inferiors  uniformly  kind  and  considerate. 

In  his  friendships  sincere,  warm,  and  constant. 

In  his  Charity  liberal  without  Ostentation, 

In  Religion  a  real  as  well  as  a  nominal  Christian. 

He  was  bom  Jan.  31, 1774:  Died  March  30, 1835 :  and  was 
Buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  London. 


Note  4— (p.  304.) 

**  At  that  early  period  the  seat  of  Parliament  was  not  fixed 
as  at  the  present  day." 

A  singular  endeavour  was  made  a  few  years  since  to  bring 
back,  and  re- introduce,  the  custom  of  a  migrating  legislature.    A 
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motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Cresset  Pelham,  M.  P.  for  Shrop3faire, 
for  a  perambulating  Parliament;  but  it  was  not  seconded. 
Whatever  might  have  been  its  former  advantages,  the  increase 
of  numbers,  and  increase  of  business,  &c.  &c.,  would  render 
the  execution  of  such  a  plan  cumbrous  in  itself,  and  disad- 
vantageous to  the  nation. 


Note  5— (p.  324.) 

"  Yeven  undre  oure  signette,"  &c. 

In  the  connexion  of  the  Saxon  and  modem  English  Languages 
there  is  a  close  affinity  between  the  letters  g  and  y,  and  indeed 
they  are  convertible  ;  the  hard  g,  is  often  the  gutteral  y  ;  thus 
yeven  is  written  for  given  even  down  to  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  and 
the  word  gate  was  formerly  written  yate,  or  yat.  Burnet,  in  the 
third  vol.  of  his  **  History  of  the  Reformation,"  in  **  A  Collection 
of  Records,"  &c.,  (No  59,)  gives  us  the  copy  of  the  Injunctionsof 
Nycolas  Shaxton,  Bishop  of  Sarum,  1538.  At  the  close  is  the  fol- 
lowing notification :  **  Imprinted  at  London  in  Fletestrete  at  the 
synge  of  the  Sonne,  by  John  Byddell,  and  are  to  sell,  at  the 
Close  Yate,  in  Salysbury.**  Thus,  also,  in  the  present  day,  if  two 
rustics  pass  through  a  gate,  the  one  will,  mayhap,  tell  the 
other  to  shut  the  yat  behind  him.  The  family  of  Yates  bear 
for  their  arms :  Per  fesse  crenellee  (i.  e.  embattled)  or  and 
gulesy  three  gates  counterchanged.  Home  Tooke,  in  his  philo- 
logical work,  the  '*  EIIEA  IITEPOBNTA,  or  the  Diversions  of 
Purley,"  thus  says,  "  Yard — in  the  Anglo-Saxon  geard — is  the 
past  tense,  and  therefore  past  participle  of  the  verb  gyrdan, 
cingere,  to  gird,  to  surround,  to  inclose ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
applicable  to  any  inclosed  place,  as  court-yard,  chnrch-yard, 
&c. 

''.  Garden  is  the  same  past  tense,  with  the  addition  of  the  par- 
ticipial termination  en,  I  say,  it  is  the  same ;  because  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  g  is  pronounced  indifferently  either  as  our  g  or  y."* 

Another  apposite  instance  of  the  conversion  of  the  Saxon 
guttural  y  into  the  Anglican  g  may  be  seen  in  the  word  ayenste 
for  against ;  which  occurs  in  the  letter  of  the  Sovereign,  Ed- 
ward, the  Fourth,  to  the  Citizens  of  Salisbury,  p.  327  of  this 
volume. 

*  Ewta  nrt^nr».  Vol.  ii.  p.  275. 
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Note  6— <p.  339.) 

"  Weeping  Cross,"  Much— very  much  may  be  said  on 
the  history  of  the  Cross.  Lipsius  wrote  a  work,  '*  De  Cruce ;" 
and  this,  if  I  mistake  not,  has  given  origin  to  a  beautiful  little. 
Tolume,  lately  published,  entitled  <'  Cruciana/'  by  John  Hol- 
land. This  unpretending,  yet  clever,  work  I  cannot  too  strongly 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  my  readers. 

That  the  Cross  was  held  in  special  regard  by  many  heathen 
nations  is  demonstrated  by  many  authors.  Whether  this  had 
an  incidental  origin,  or  whether  it  arose  from  the  Divine  Coun- 
cils with  reference  to  the  future  introduction  of  Christianity, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  Higgins,  in  his  '*  Celtic  Druids,'** 
establishes,  from  many  examples,  this  fact,  that  the  Cross  was 
in  use  as  a  sacred  symbol  in  Egypt,  Phcenicia,  and  India ;  and  I 
think,  that  the  following  assigned  origin  of  it,  given  by  Maurice, 
as  a  symbol  of  universal  nature,  may  be  correct :  "  Let  not,'' 
says  he,  **  the  piety  of  the  Catholic  Christian  be  offended  at 
the  assertion,  that  the  Cross  was  one  of  the  most  usual  sym- 
bols among  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  and  India.  Equally 
honoured  in  the  Grentile  and  the  Christian  World,  thi^  emblem 
of  universal  nature,  of  that  world  to  whose  four  quarters  its 
diverging  radii  pointed,  decorated  the  hands  of  most  of  the 
sculptured  images  in  the  former  country,  and  in  the  latter 
stamped  its  form  upon  the  most  majestic  of  the  shrines  of  their 

deities."t 

The  Romans,  however,  used  the  Cross  as  an  instrument  of 
execution  ;  and  from  hence  it  became  an  object  of  opprobrium. 
It  was  with  them  as  a  by-word,  and  as  a  proverb,  and, 
by  the  aid  of  metonymy,  applied,  generally,  to  the  afflictions 
and  griefs  of  life.  Thus  the  word  crucio  came,  also,  to  sigpiify 
— to  torment ;  and  cruciatus,  was  used  to  describe  pain,  whether 
of  body  or  mind.  This  metaphorical  language  is  descended  to  the 
modem  times — afflictions  and  events,  subversive  of  our  hopes,  we 
call  crosses ;  and  we  even  say,  that  a  person  is  crossy  when,  from 

*  This  is  an  elaborate  work,  but  must  be  read  cum  grano  talis.    It  con- 
tains opinion^  not  in  unison  with  my  own,  or  those  of  the  world, 
i*  Indian  Antiquities,  Vol.  ii.  p.  361. 
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being  ruffled,  and  displeased,  in  mind,  he  appears  to  us  wrongly 
disposed  to  thwart,  or  croiSf  our  views  or  inclinations. 

In  order  to  make  the  humiliation  of  our  Saviour  appear  yet 
more  deep  in  the  eyes  of  man,  it  was  ordained  by  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, that  he  should  suffer  death  on  the  Cross.  Pontius 
Pilate  was,  at  that  time,  Grovemor  of  Judsea,  and  it  was  cla- 
morously sought  by  the  Jews,  (doubtlessly  with  the  view  of  this 
debasement  on  their  minds,)  that  he  should  be  crucified,  and 
thus  did  the  Lord  of  Life  and  Glory  die  the  death  of  the  most 
ignominious  of  mankind.  From  henceforth  the  character  of 
the  Cross  was  changed — the  early  worshippers  of  Christ  vene- 
rated the  instrument,  on  which  our  Saviour  suffered  ;  and  it  is 
said,  in  a  note  by  Wowerus,  one  of  the  commentators  on  Minu- 
cius  Felix,  that  they  were  wont  to  impress  on  their  hands  and 
arms  the  name  of  Christ,  or  the  sign  of  the  cross :  "  Imprimere 
enim  manibus,"  says  he,  **  et  brachiis  solebant  nomen  Chnsti 
aut  siynum  crucis.** 

This  conunentator  then  proceeds  to  state,  that  Procopius 
remarks  thus  on  Isaiah  xliv.  5 :  r^  hrji  x*^P*9  ^*  '^  «ti/^ii9  tci^ 

wfany^i»9 ;  and  he  then  thus  notices,  that  the  above  passage 
bears  reference  to  these  words  of  St.  Paul :  ''  In  quo  indubie/' 
says  he,  **  respexerunt  ad  ilia  D.  Pauli  ad  Gal.  cap.  ulL  :  i^ 
y^  ra  criyfAarm  t5  xo^iv  l^  u  rif  ntfAmri  fut  fimavfofjf ;  that  is, 
*'  From  henceforth  let  no  man  trouble  me,  for  I  bear  in  my 
body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus.*" 

In  future  ages  the  Cross  was  every  where  seen — churches 
were  built  in  the  form  of  the  Cros9,  and  the  Crusader  (in  the 
Wars  of  the  Cross)  fought  under  the  banner  with  its  impress, 
which  also  marked  his  garment  and  his  buckler,  and  the  hilt  of 
hb  sword  did,  in  its  form,  likewise  show  his  religious  fervour. 
The  general  exhibition  of  the  Cross,  however,  did  not  always 
spring  from  pure  religious  veneration  as  distinct  from  motives 
of  superstition.  Ijt  was  early  held,  that  the  Devil  would  flee 
from  the  Cross  of  Christ  '*  St.  Cyril,  of  Jerusalem,  exhorts 
his  Catechumen,  *  not  to  be  ashamed  of  the  Cross  of  Christ ; 
and,  if  any  one  so  be,  do  thou,  at  least,  openly  mark  it  on  thy 
forehead,  that  the  Devils,  beholding  the  royal  ensign,  may 
retire  trembling  ;*'t  and  we  have  seen,  that,  in  the  Legend  of 
St.  Christopher  (p.  530),  it  was  stated,  that  the  Devil,  seeing  a 

*  M.  Minndi  Felids  Oetsvius,  p.  S86.  f  Crocitna,  p.  92, 
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Cross  at  a  distance,  avoided  the  passing  of  it.     From  hence 
the  Cross  was  affixed  on  the  threshold,  the  door,  and  the  post, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  dwelling  of  man,  to  prevent  the  intrusion 
of  the  evil  fiend,  and  from  hence,  also,  the  external  walls  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Salisbury  are  (or  rather  were)  decorated  with 
the  brazen  cross,  the  points  of  which  each  ended  in  a  cross 
florae,  the  Cross  itself  being  set  within  a  quatre-foil,  and  the 
whole  enclosed  with  a  circle.     Such  a  Cross  within  a  circle 
originating,  I  doubt  not,  from  the  same  superstitious  feelings,  I 
discovered  painted  on  the  internal  wall  of  the  Church  of  the 
Parish  of  Wilsford  and  Lake.     From  hence,  also,  I  date  the 
real  origin  of  the  numerous  Crosses,  which  o*er-top  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Salisbury,  and  which  were>  we  may  presume,  intended 
to  guard  that  fine,  and  sacred,  structure  from  the  assaults  of 
the  Evil  Being.     From  hence,  1  add,  we  may  date  the  rise  of 
the  Cross,  which  we  see  on  every  church,  usually  surmounting 
the  gable-ends  of  the  nave  and  the  chancel,  &c.,  and  which 
were  the  simultaneous  objects  of  religious  veneration,  indeed, 
1  may  say,  in  the  darker  ages,  of  religious  adoration  ! 

No  ornament  can  be  more  appropriate — more  picturesque 
on  the  House  of  God  than  the  Cross;  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
and  trusted,  (whatever  may  be  said  by  the  Jesuits  of  Stony- 
hurst,)  that  man  in  these  realms,  enlightened  as  he  is  by  the 
glorious  lamp  of  the  Reformation,  will  never  again  place  him- 
self under  the  guidance  of  the  dark  lantern  of  Papistry — 
that  the  votary  of  Religion  will  never  again  fall  prostrate  in 
religious  adoration  of  the  Cross  of  wood,  or  stone. 

Crosses  of  stone  were  erected  in  places  of  public  resort  on 
many  occasions,  but,  in  every  instance,  they  acted  as  a  salutary 
memento  of  religion.     They   were    placed  especially   in   the 
Church-yard — in   the  Market-place — and  by  the  side  of  the 
public  highway.    The  Cross  in  the  Church-yard  served  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  exciting  the  devotion  of  him,  who  was  about  to 
enter  the  House  of  Grod,  and  (in  accordance  with  the  opinion, 
as  we  may  presume,  of  the  pious  in  the  middle  ages)  of  scaring 
away  the  evil  fiend  in  his  approaches  to  the  cemetery  of  their 
Christian  Friends.     The  Cross  in  the  market-place  admonished 
the  trafficker  in  this  world's  goods  to  a  course  of  honesty,  and 
fair  dealing,  as  he  hoped  to  obtain  salvation  through  Him,  who 
suffered  thereon    for   his  sake.      The  Cross  by  the  road-side 
served  to  remind  the  passing  traveller,  that  he  was  but  a  pilgrim 

4h 
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through  this  nether  world — that,  in  all  his  avocations,  he  should 
bear  in  mind  his  suffering  Saviour.  Plodding  his  weary  way, 
the  broad  plinth  of  the  cheering  Cross  kindly  offered  him  a 
resting-place,  and  did  oft  entice  him  to  breathe,  in  lonely 
prayer,  and  unheeded  but  by  his  Maker,  an  Ave-Maria  for  the 
good,  and  the  salvation,  of  his  dear,  and  distant,  friends. 

The  Papist  may  say  as  he  please,  but  there  is  no  doubt,  that, 
in  former  ages,  worship  was  paid  to  the  Cross,     In  a  well-writ- 
ten '*  Essay  towards  a  History  and  Description  of  Ancient 
Stone  Crosses,"  which  appears  in  Mr.  Britton's  "  Architectural 
Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,"  vol.    1,  are   these  appropriate 
remarks :  "  Many  Catholics,  forgetting  that  the  stone  Cross 
was  merely  a  memento,  or  symbol,  absolutely  prostrated  them- 
selves before,  and  reverenced  this  inanimate  block.     Instead  of 
elevating  their  thoughts  to  the  omniscient  Creator,  they  weakly 
paid  homage  to  earthly  particles ;   and,  incapable  of  raising 
their  minds  to  celestial  contemplation,  they  most  deplorably 
grovelled  in  the  dark  and  contracted  paths  of  human  weakness, 
and  superstitious  folly.     This  we  shall  find  exemplified  in  the 
following  unequivocal  fact.     In  an  original  instrument,  dated 
26th   November,    1449,   concerning  the   Church-yard   of  St 
Mary  Magdalen,  in  Milk-street,  London,  it  is  stated,  that,  in 
a  piece  of  *  voide  grounde,'  lying  on  the  west  side  of  that 
street,  there  '  stode  a  Crosse  of  the  height  of  a  man  or  more ; 
and  that  the  same  Crosse  was  worshipped  by  the  parishens 
there,  as  Crosses  be  conConly  worshipped  in  other  chirche- 
yardes,* " 

Manifest  as  was  the  deplorable,  the  superstitious,  and,  I 
may  add,  the  impious,  adoration  paid  to  the  Cross,  it  is  no 
wonder,  that  the  ire  of  the  Reformers  was  excited  by  the 
review  of  the  extreme  folly,  and  wickedness,  into  which  they 
were  plunged  by  the  successive  stages  of  enthusiasm,  super- 
stition, and  irreligion — that,  incited  by  the  then  recent  laws 
against  images,  and  pictures,  in  churches,  they  dealt  destruc- 
tion to  the  one  by  hard  blows,  and  veiled  the  other  from  the 
human  eye  by  the  solution  of  lime — in  plain  language — by  a 
coating  of  white-wash. 

The  covered  Market-cross  still  exists  in  some  few  places  in 
the  county  of  Wilts — as  Salisbury,  Malmesbury,  and  Castle- 
combe.  The  Church-yard  Cross,  also,  in  some  rare  instances, 
escaped  the  fury   of  the   Iconoclasts,   and  may   yet   be  seen 
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at  Cricklade  St.  Mary's,  Great  Bedwin,  &c.  ;  but  the 
Crosses  of  the  highway-side,  in  this  county,  are  all  destroyed. 
Their  reliques  are  yet  to  be  met  with  on  the  Salisbury  Plains, 
and  in  other  distant  spots  by  the  road-side.  The  plinths 
of  one  or  two,  with  the  squared  perforations  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  pedestals,  are  still  in  existence  by  the  sides  of  the 
old  road  leading  over  the  turf  from  Salisbury  to  Devizes, 
and  such  a  plinth  have  I  likewise  seen  near  a  similar  road 
across  the  plains  leading  from  Salisbury  to  Bath  by  the 
ancient  camp  called  Yarnbury  Castle.  In  some  counties  those 
highway  Crosses  may  still  be  found,  especially  in  that  of 
Cornwall,  where  I  have  observed  them  to  vary  from  the  lowly 
Cross  of  not  more  than  a  foot  or  two  in  height,  and  sur- 
mounting the  grassy  mound,  to  that  of  its  stately  compeer  of 
ten  feet,  or  more,  in  height.  Such  a  Cross,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Four  Hole  Cross,  stands  on  the  moor  by  the  road-side 
between  Launceston  and  Bodmin.  The  hard  nature  of  the 
material  of  the  Cornish  Crosses,  which  arc  of  granite,  and  a 
popular  superstition  in  their  favour,  have  united  in  their  pre- 
servation. 

Now — what  shall  1  say  of  the  Weeping-cross  ?  Salisbury 
was  not  alone  favoured  with  such  a  peculiar  Cross.  It  may  be 
heard  of  at  Shrewsbury,  at  Stafford,  and  other  large,  and 
ancient,  places.  Think  you,  gentle  reader,  that  it  was  the 
penitential  Cross,  to  which  the  priest  did  send  the  frail  con- 
fessed to  weep  over,  and  bewail  the  sins,  which  bore  hard  on 
his  mind  ?  I  trow  not.  No  ! — he  would  have  bid  the  penitent 
to  hie  unto  his  closet,  and  to  there  lament,  and  in  secret,  save 
unto  his  God,  to  call  for  condonation  for  his  past  offences. 
"  Think  you,  that  it  was  the  W hipping -cross ,  where  the  con- 
victed sinners  before  the  temporal  authorities  were  taken,  in 
days  of  yore,  for  the  purposes  of  castigation,  and  that  its 
appellation  has  been  corrupted  to  that  of  Weeping- cross  ? 
I  trow  not.  No  ! — the  rulers  of  the  city  would  never  have 
moved  the  culprit  to  the  distant  Cross — they  would  have  in- 
flicted this  chastening  correction  within  the  view  of  those,  who 
should  be  warned  by  the  salutary  example  of  vengeance.  It 
is  very  true,  that  the  effect  doth  follow  the  cause — that 
weeping,  for  the  most  part,  doth  follow  whipping ;  but,  verily, 
1  believe,  that  these  crosses  were  raised  for  the  former  purpose 
alone.     In  those  early  days,  the  perils  of  the  roads  were  great 
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— ^the  ways  were  rough,  and  miry,  and  the  travelling  thereon 
was  slow,  and  toilsome.  They  were  also  beset  with  the 
vile,  and  the  wicked — ^with  those,  who  lay  in  wait  to  rob,  and 
plunder,  and  mayhap— to  cut  the  throat  of  that  unhappy 
wight,  who  might,  perchaunce,  adventure  within  their  chosen 
limit.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  journey  to  the  far-famed, 
and  great  London  Town  should  call  forth  the  feeling  sympa- 
thies of  relations  near,  and  dear ;  no  wonder,  that  the  loving 
wife — the  doting  mother — the  betrothed  fair-one — ^the  fond 
children— -the  kind  sisters — should  accompany  the  adventure- 
some husband--son — lover — father— or  brother  (for  females 
did  travel  not  in  those  dread  days)  even  to  the  Weeping-cross, 
out  of  town,  and  there  piously,  and  affectionately,  did  bid 
**  farewell,''  with  many  tears  and  sighs,  to  him,  who  was  about 
to  leave  them  in  sadness,  and  uncertainty,  as  to  his  fate,  and 
welfare.  Grentle  Reader !  cannot  you  picture  to  yourself  the 
interesting  family  group,  kneeling  around  this  Weeping-cross, 
repeating  their  Ave -Marias,  and  soliciting  benedictions,  and 
safety,  for  him,  from  whom  they  were  about  to  depart,  and  to 
leave — perhaps — -for  ever  !  But  I  must  close  this  interesting 
— this  heart-rending  scene ! 


Note  7 — (p.  341,  note.) 

**  Tobacco.*^  This  plant  was  introduced  from  America  in 
the  15th  century,  as  is  generally  supposed  by  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh. Some,  however,  hold,  that  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  the 
first  importer ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may.  Sir  Walter  was,  assuredly, 
the  first  smoker  thereof. 

Tobacco  is  of  the  tribe  of  plants,  which,  agreeing  in  general 
character,  are  included  in  the  fifth  class  (Pentandria)  of  the 
Linnean  System  under  the  appropriate  title  of  LuricUe,  or 
lurid  plants,  being  those,  which,  by  their  sombre,  and  lurid 
aspect,  seem  intended  by  Divine  Providence  to  warn  mankind 
against  their  too  ready,  and  great,  use ;  in  fact,  they  are  a 
poisonous  tribe,  and  the  expressed  oil  of  tobacco  is,  as  observed 
by  Rousseau  in  his  "  Letters  on  the  Elements  of  Botany''* 
**  the  strongest  of  the  vegetable  poisons."  It  has  been  proved, 
that  a  single  drop  of  this  oil,  placed  on  the  tongue  of  a  cat, 
will  destroy  the  animal  in  a  minute. 

*  Translated  by  Martyn. 
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King  James,  the  First,  was  an  irreconcileable  enemy  to  this 
narcotic,  and  wrote  a  bitter  diatribe  against  it,  entitled  ''A 
Counterblast  to  Tobacco,''  the  terms  of  which  are  such,  that 
we  cannot  but  wonder  at  their  use  by  so  pious  a  king. 

I  must  confess,  (with  deference  to  many  friends,  who  vary  in 
opinion  from  me,)  that  I  am  decidedly  hostile  to  the  use  of  this 
herb,  whether  as  smoked  by  the  pipe,  or  as  the  cigar,  or  as 
snuffed  up  the  nose  in  the  state  of  an  impalpable  powder.  I 
have  already  noticed  the  poisonous  powers  of  this  plant;  and 
its  smoke,  conveyed  to  the  lungs,  and  inward  parts  of  the  human 
frame,  cannot  but  surely,  however  slowly,  impart  its  delete- 
rious quality,  and  hence  arise  dyspepsy,  phthisis,  &c.  The  too 
oft  use  of  the  pipe,  or  the  cigar,  may  also,  perchaunce,  engen- 
der that  little-desirable  complaint — the  cancer  in  the  lip.  The 
use  of  the  pipe  is,  however,  discarded  in  all  good  company, 
and  that  of  the  cigar  is,  also,  fast  declining  in  fashionable  life. 

I  must  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  general  practice  of 
taking  snuff,  as  the  world  terms  it.  By  nature  man  is  not  a 
snuff-taker;  it  is  a  created  habit — an  artificial  want,  and  it 
destroys  his  independence,  since,  in  progress  of  time,  it  makes 
him  the  slave — of  his  nose !  It  engenders  that  troublesome 
complaint — the  pica  nasi — that  irresistible  craving,  which  can 
never  be  satisfied.  It  weakens  the  nasal  membranes,  inso- 
much, that  powder  of  increased  pungency  becomes  more  and 
more  requisite.  It  is  asserted,  that  snuff  acts  medicinally — 
that  it  is  a  sternutatory,  forsooth  !  I  deny  this — the  habitual 
use  of  snuff  destroys  the  nicer  sensibilities  of  the  nerves, 
since  the  professed  snuff-taker  is  never  a  good  sneezer.  As 
tobacco  may,  possibly,  engender  the  cancer  in  the  lip,  so  may 
the  use  of  snuff  raise  up  the  polypus  of  the  nose — nay,  I 
believe,  that  this  practice,  pursued  to  excess f  may,  through  the 
influence  of  this  poisonous  powder  on  the  brain,  induce  pa- 
ralysis, or  apoplexy. 

There  is  another,  and  powerful,  argument  against  the  use 
of  snuff.  It  injures  the  power  of  the  smell.  Providence  has 
imparted,  for  the  use  of  man,  five  senses  for  his  advantage,  and 
enjoyment,  and  yet  he  hesitates  not  to  lessen,  or  to  destroy, 
one  of  them.  The  human  nostrils  are  guarded  with  vibrisstt^-^ 
or  slender  hairs  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  insects,  or  what- 
ever may  be  noxious,  and  these  ticklish  porters  are  ever 
ready  to  perform  their  office,  and  to  give  warning  of  undue 
approaches;  and  yet  man,  erring  man,  will  persbt  in  volun- 
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tarily  snuffing  up  the  nostril  a  brown,  and  poisonous,  powder, 
with  which  he  coats,  and  clogs,  the  olfactory  nerves,  and  pre- 
vents the  due  performance  of  their  office.  What,  then,  avails  to 
him  the  odoriferous  flower  ?  The  perfumes  of  the  violet,  the 
rose,  and  the  eglantine  are  as  nought  to  him.  He  enjoys  tliem 
not— he  thus  loses  the  blessings  of  his  Creator  ;  but,  mayhap, 
this  erring  man  will  say,  that,  though  he  loses  the  pleasure  of 
Nature*s  sweets,  he  avoids  the  stench  of  the  villainous  com- 
pounds of  man — so  far  is  true,  but  still  the  balance  is  im- 
measurably against  him,  for  the  one  he  may  turn  from — the 
other  he  may  seek — he  may  hold — ^he  may  enjoy,  and  yet — he 
deprives  himself  of  the  power  of  enjoyment 

Man,  frail,  and  thoughtless  man,  carefully  guards  his  watch, 
the  work  of  his  fellow-man,  (an  ingenious,  and  complicated 
machine,  it  must  be  confessed,)  from  the  influence  of  dust ; 
and,  when  its  works  are  injured  by  it,  he  taketh  it  again  to 
him  to  be  cleansed  ;  and  yet,  *'  fearfully,  and  wonderfully 
made*'  as  he  is — himself  a  work  of  infinitely  greater  importance 
than  a  watch — a  work  far  more  nice,  and  complicated,  in  its 
structure — he  does  irrationally,  yet  voluntarily,  impede,  and 
injure,  the  action  of  its  machinery,  by  breaking  through  the 
barriers  of  nature — by  thrusting  up  the  guarded  nostril  a 
pungent,  and  a  poisonous,  powder,  calculated  to  lessen,  and  to 
destroy,  that  most  pleasing  faculty,  the  sense  of  smelling — cal- 
culated to  generate  disease — to  blunt  the  reasoning  powers, 
and,  in  its  final  bsue,  to  induce  paralysis,  and  apoplexy-— <ven 
death  itself. 

In  corroboration  of  the  evils  incident  to  tlie  uses  of  tobacco 
and  snufl*,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  Ramazini.* 
This  author  in  his  work  expatiates  largely  on  the  diseases  of 
those,  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  snufl*,  and  even 
of  the  horses,  which  arc  employed  in  those  mills ;  and  I  must, 
also,  refer  the  reader  to  a  recent  pamphlet,  by  a  Physician, 
entitled  "  The  People  Poisoned." 

1  will  now  close  this  note  by  saying  a  few  words,  historically, 
on  the  tobacco-pipe.  On  the  first  introduction  of  this  noisome 
weed,  silver,  and  other  metal  pipes  were  used ;  but  these  were 
found  to  be  cleansed  with  difficulty.  The  white  clay  pipe  was 
then  resorted  to,  and  this  possessed  the  great  advantage  of  some 

*  Ramazini  was  chief  Profe&sor  of  Physic  at  Padua.  He  wrote  a  work 
on  the  Diseases  0/ Artificers  aiid  Tradesmen,  which  was  translated  by  Dr. 
James,  under  the  title  of"  Health  Preserved.** 
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approach  to  cleanliness,  as  its  exposure  to  the  influence  of  a 
well-heated  oven  cleansed  it  of  all  its  foulnesses.  The  ancient 
clay  tobacco-pipe  is  not  now  to  be  met  with  in  an  entire  state. 
The  stem  was  very  thick,  and  massive — its  bowl  was  small  in 
size — its  spur  was  blunt,  and  the  end  generally  impressed  with 
the  gauntlet.  Two  such  ancient  pipes,  with  broken  stems,  are 
now  before  me. 

The  quaint  Tom  Fuller,  in  his  "  Worthies  of  England,"  when 
describing  the  County  of  Wilts,  thus,  interestingly,  speaketh  of 
such  pipes : — 

**  Tobacco-Pi  pes. 
"  The  best  for  shape  and  colour  (as  curiously  sized)  are 
made  at  Amesbury  in  this  County.  They  may  be  called  Chim- 
neys portable  in  pockets,  the  one  end  being  the  Hearth,  the 
other  the  Tunnell  thereof.  Indeed,  at  the  first  bringing  over  of 
Tobacco,  Pipes  were  made  of  Silver,  and  other  metalls;  which, 
though  free  from  breaking,  were  found  inconvenient,  as  soon 
fouled,  and  hardly  cleansed. 

**  These  Clay-pipes  are  burnt  in  a  Furnace  for  some  fifteen 
hours,  on  the  self-same  token,  that,  if  taken  out  half  an  hour 
before  that  time,  they  are  found  little  altered  from  the  condition 
wherein  they  were  when  first  put  in.  It  seems  all  that  time  the 
fire  is  a  working  itself  to  the  height,  and  doth  its  work  very 
soon,  when  attained  to  perfection.  Gauntlet-pipes y  which  have 
that  mark  on  their  heel,  are  the  best ;  and  hereon  a  Story 
doth  depend. 

**  One  of  that  Trade,  observing  such  Pipes  most  salable,  set 
the  Gauntlet  on  those  of  his  own  making,  though  inferior  in 
goodness  to  the  other.  Now  the  Workman  who  first  gave  tlie 
Gauntlet  sued  the  other  upon  the  Statute,  which  makes  it  penal 
for  any  to  set  another's  Mark  on  any  Merchantable  Com- 
modities. The  Defendant  being  likely  to  be  cast  (as  whose 
Counsell  could  plead  little  in  his  behalf)  craved  leave  to  speak 
a  word  for  himself;  which  was  gTanted.  He  denied,  that  he 
ever  set  another  man's  mark :  '  for  the  Thumb  of  his  Gauntlet 
stands  one  way,  mine  another ;  and  the  same  hand  given  dexter 
or  sinister  in  Heraldry  is  a  sufficient  difference.'  Hereby  he 
escaped  ;  though  surely  such,  who  bought  his  Pipes  never  took 
notice  of  that  Criticisme,  or  consulted  which  way  the  Thumb  of 
his  Gauntlet  respected." 

In  the  volume  of  "  Poems,"  by  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne, Esq., 
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published  by  his  son  in  the  year  1768,  are  verses  on  *'  A  Pipe 
of  Tobacco,"  in  imitation  of  six  several  Poets,  viz.  Gibber,  Am- 
brose Philips,  Thomson,  Young,  Pope,  and  Swift.  These  are 
most  ingenious,  and  close,  imitations  of  their  varied  style  ;  bat, 
in  the  address  to  the  Reader,  it  is  said  by  the  son,  that  "  The 
Imitation  of  Ambrose  Philips  was  not  written  by  my  Father, 
but  sent  to  him  by  an  ingenious  Friend." 


Note  8— (p.  349.) 

**  The  Corporation  knew  not  what  to  do — the  dilemma,  in 
which  they  were  involved,  was  a  most  serious  one — the  ruin  of 
the  City  might  follow  the  adoption  of  either  alternative,  but^- 
the  noble  John  Halle  cut  the  Gordian  Knot." 

The  expression  of  cutting  the  Oordian  Knot  is  well  known, 
and  its  application  is,  generally,  well  understood  to  be  that  of 
a  bold  extrication  from  circumstances  of  pressing  difficulty. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  inhabitants  of  the  goodlie  Citie  of 
Salisburie  were  placed  under  an  unavoidable  choice  of  difficul- 
ties.    The  ancient  proverb  of    •*  Incidit  in  Scyllam,  qui  vult 
vitarc  Charybdin,"  •  was  well   applicable  to  them.     Edward, 
the  Fourth,  strove  to  preserve  his  seat   on  the  Throne — the 
Duke  of  Clarence  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  sought  to  push  him 
from  thence.    Their  officers  severally  urged  the  aid  of  the  Citi- 
zens'—they would  not  permit  them  to  be  quiet  spectators  of  this 
mortal  coil.     The  Citizens,  on  the  other  hand,  uncertain  as  to 
whom  victory  might  finally  attach  herself — fearful  of  the  final 
result — and  dreading  ruin  to  themselves,  and  to  the  City,  from 
the  adoption  of  either  alternative— knew  not  what  to  do  !   They 
were  seized  with  stupor,  from  which  the  energies  of  the  noble, 
and  patriotic,  John  Halle  aroused,  and  relieved  them.     *•  Give 
me  "  (said  he)  "  the  forty  marks,  and  I  will  find  the  forty  men." 
Thus  did  this  generous- — Uiis  intrepid  man — ^at  once— cu<  the 
Gordian  Knot — thus  did  he,  borne  away  by  his  love  for  the 
City,  and  for  its  interests,  resolve  to  trust  to  the  chapter  of 

*  Scylla  and  Charybdif  were,  the  onct  dangerooi  rocks  on  the  Coast  of 
Italy — the  other,  a  perilous  whirlpool  on  the  Coast  of  Sicily.  To  avoid  them» 
by  steering  safely  between  them,  was  esteemed  by  the  Romans  a  deed  of 
peril,  and  gave  birth  to  the  above  proverb,  which  has  descended  down  to  the 
present  day,  and  will  last  to  the  end  of  time.— £.  D. 
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acoidents,  and  to  his  own  good  fortune,  to  extricate  her  from  a 
perilous,  and  distressing,  situation,  although  he  well  knew,  that, 
if  his  Sovereign  were  successful  against  his  foes,  his  conduct 
might  (unable  to  appease  his  wrath)  bring  down  ruin,  and  de- 
struction, on  himself,  his  family,  and  property. 

For  the  information  of  the  general  reader,  I  beg  permission 
to  quote,  from  the  pages  of  Lerapriere*s  "  Classical  Dictionary,'* 
the  following  historical  account  of  the  origin  of  the  expression 
of  cutting  the  Gordian  Knot:  *' Gordius,  a  Phrygian,  who, 
though  originally  a  peasant,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  During 
a  sedition  the  Phrygians  consulted  the  oracle,  and  were  told, 
that  all  their  troubles  would  cease  as  soon  as  they  chose  for 
their  king  the  first  man  they  met  going  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
mounted  on  a  chariot.  Gordius  was  the  object  of  their  choice, 
and  he  immediately  consecrated  his  chariot  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter.  The  Knot,  which  tied  the  yoke  to  the  draught-tree, 
was  made  in  such  an  artful  manner,  that  the  ends  of  the  cord 
could  not  be  perceived.  From  this  circumstance  a  report  was 
soon  spread,  that  the  Empire  of  Asia  was  promised  by  the  oracle 
to  him,  who  could  untie  the  Gordian  Knot.  Alexander,  in  his 
conquest  of  Asia,  passed  by  Gordium,  and,  as  he  wished  to 
leave  nothing  undone,  which  might  inspire  his  soldiers  with 
courage,  and  make  his  enemies  believe,  that  he  was  born  to 
conquer  Asia,  he  cut  the  Knot  with  his  sword  ;  and  from  that 
circumstance  asserted,  that  the  oracle  was  really  fulfilled,  and 
that  his  claims  to  universal  empire  were  fully  justified." 

I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  presenting  to  my  reader  this 
anecdote  in  the  interesting  words  of  Quintus  Curtius,  the  His- 
torian of  Alexander,  the  Great : — 

"  Alexander,  urbe  in  suam  ditionem  redacta,  Jovis  templum 
intrat.  Vehiculum,  quo  Gordium  Midee  patrem  vectum  esse 
constabat,  adspexit,  cultu  baud  sane  k  vilioribus,  vulgatisque 
usu  abhorrens.  Notabile  erat  jugum  adstrictum  compluribus 
nodis  in  semetipsos  implicatis,  &  celantibus  nexus.  Incolis 
deinde  adfirmantibus,  editam  esse  ordculo  sortem  ;  Asice  potitu- 
runif  qui  inexplicabile  vinculum  solvisset:  cupido  incessit  ani- 
mo  sortis  ejus  implendcc.  Circa  regem  erat  &  Phrygum  turba, 
&  Macedonum  :  ilia  exspectatione  suspensa,  hsec  sollicita  ex  te- 
meraria  regis  fiducia.  Quippe  series  vinculorum  ita  adstricta, 
ut  unde  nexus  inciperet,  quove  se  conderet,  nee  ratione,  n?c 
visu  percipi  posset;  solvere  adgresso  injeccrat  curam,  ne  in  omen 

4i 
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verteretur  inritQm  inceptum.  Ille  nequaquam  diu  luctatuscum 
latentibus  nodis;  nihil,  inquit,  interest  quomodo  solvantur: 
gladioque  ruptis  omnibus  loris,  oraculi  sortem  vel  elusit,  vel 
implevit."  • 

Note  9— (p.  360.) 

'*  The  aforesaid  messuage  and  two  plough! and s  in  Gratley 
are  held  of  John  Grene,  Knight,  in  socage  by  fealty,  and  the 
rent  of  one  pound  of  cumin  annually." 

The  tenure  by  socage  is  largely  explained  by  Blackstone  in 
his  **  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England/'  Vol.  ii.  p.  79, 
(Christian's  Edit.  1 809,)  and  the  learned  Editor  has  further  elu- 
cidated the  subject  in  an  interesting  note.  In  the  ''  Law  Dic- 
tionary" of  Potts,  *^  Socage**  is  defined  to  be  "  a  tenure  of 
lands  by  or  for  certain  inferior  services  of  husbandry  to  be  per- 
formed to  the  lord  of  the  fee.  This  was  a  tenure  of  so  large  an 
extent,  that  all  the  lands  in  England,  which  were  not  held  in 
knight's  service,  were  held  in  socage."  This  definition  is  not, 
I  think,  sufiiciently  full.  The  tenure  by  socage  was  of  two 
sorts— the  one  called  free  socage — the  other  villein  socage — the 
latter  tenure  being  clogged  with  baser  services  than  the  former, 
which,  perhaps,  in  its  nature,  approached  much  nearer  to  the 
copyhold  inheritance,  the  holding  being  acknowledged  by  some 
annual  payment,  either  of  a  small  sum  of  money,  or  the  delivery 
of  some  article  in  kind,  which,  in  this  instance,  was — a  pound  of 
cumin « 

I  will  refrain  from  endeavouring  to  develope  the  origin  of 
the  words  soc,  sock,  and  socage,  as  I  fear,  gentle  readers,  we 
should  all  be  lost  in  a  quagmire ;  neither  will  I  longer  dilate  on 
the  tenure  by  socage,  a  subject  interesting  to  few  but  the  pro- 
fessed lawyer,  or  him,  who  is  studious  of  the  constitutional  his- 
tory of  his  country. 

In  the  Linneean  System  cumin  stands  in  the  class  Pentandria, 
order  Digynia,  and  is  included  in  a  natural  tiibe  of  plants 
called  UmbellatdB.  Bailey,  in  his  ''  English  Dictionary,"  thus 
well  characterises  this  tribe  of  plants :  '^  Umbelliferous  Plants 
(among  Botanists)  Plants  which  have  round  Tufls,  or  small 
Stalks  standing  upon  greater,  or  have  their  Tops  branched  and 
spread  like  a  Lady's  Umbrella,*'    Gentle  Reader!  if  you  are  a 

*  **  Quint!  Curtii  Raa  de  rebas  gestis  Alezandri  Magni,  Regis  Maoedo- 
num,  LibriSuperstites.'*    Edit,  i  Snakenburg.    Tom.  i.  p.  M. 
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botanist,  you  must  well  know  an  umbellate  plant — if  not — the 
kind  of  plants,  which  constitute  the  umbellate  tribe,  you  will 
easily  recognise  on  my  thus  reminding  you  of  the  names  of 
some  of  the  genera,  such  as  parsley,  parsnip,  carrot,  chervil, 
hemlock,  fennel,  angelica,  and  coriander.  These  have  all  large 
bunches  of  flowers,  and  each  bunch  consists  of  a  congeries  of 
smaller  ones.  Such  is  a  very  general,  and  concise,  but  imper- 
fect description  of  an  umbellate  plant.  1  am  restrained,  by  the 
desire  of  brevity,  from  going  into  a  full  description  of  an  um- 
bellate  plant,  yet  I  must  apprise  you,  that  every  plant,  bearing 
the  port  of  one,  is  not  admitted  into  that  tribe;  as,  for  instance, 
the  elder,  whose  bunch,  or  raceme,  of  flowers  is  umbellate  in 
shape,  yet  the  florets  possess  botanical  characters,  which  place 
the  plant  in  a  different  class. 

The  Cuminum  (Cumin)  is  the  produce  of  Egypt,  and 
other  Eastern  countries.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  at  Malta, 
from  whence  the  druggists  of  this  country  are  supplied  with  the 
seed,  which  bears  a  great  similitude  to  that  of  anbe,  but  is 
somewhat  larger,  and  coarser. 

The  seeds  of  cumin  are,  in  their  nature,  carminative,  and 
stomachic.  Old  Gerarde,  in  his  "  Historic  of  Plants,''  speaks 
highly  of  their  virtues ;  and,  according  to  his  account,  as  well 
as  from  occasional  modern  practice,  they  may  be  considered  as 
a  good  ingredient  in  cataplasms,  &c.  Their  use  is,  however, 
now  more  restricted  to  medicines  for  cattle. 

Cumin  was  in  much  more  general  repute  amongst  the  An- 
cients. Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  Lib.  xx.  caps.  xiv.  xv.)  enlarges  much 
on  its  medical  virtues.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  **  Observa- 
tions upon  several  Plants  mentioned  in  Scripture,"  (included 
in  his  "  Certain  Miscellany  Tracts,"  which  were  published 
posthumously,  by  his  relatives,  in  the  year  1684,)  saith,  ''That 
we  meet  so  often  with  Cumin  Seed  in  many  parts  of  Scripture 
in  reference  unto  JudiBa,  a  Seed  so  abominable  at  present  unto 
our  Palates  and  Nostrils,  will  not  seem  strange  unto  any,  who 
consider  the  frequent  use  among  the  Ancients,  not  onely  in 
medical,  but  dietetical  use  and  practice  :  for  their  Dishes  were 
filled  therewith,  and  the  noblest  festival  preparations  in  Apicius 
were  not  without  it :  And  even  in  the  Polenta,  and  parched 
Corn,  the  old  Diet  of  the  Romans,  (as  Pliny  recordeth,)  unto 
every  Measure  they  mixed  a  small  proportion  of  Linseed  and 
Cumin  Seed. 
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"  And  so  Cumin  is  justly  set  down  among  things  of  vulgar 
and  common  use,  when  it  is  said  in  Matthew  xxiii.  23,  *  Ye 
pay  tithe  of  Mint,  and  Anise,  and  Cumin.' "  *  This  passage  tends 
to  shew,  that  this  plant  was  in  extensive  cultivation  and  use  in 
Judeea. 

The  Romans  conceived,  that  the  seeds  of  cumin,  infused  in 
drink,  or  the  liquid  being  used  as  a  wash,  would  have  the  effect 
of  creating  a  pallor  of  countenance.  Diascorides  affirms  as 
much.  By  this  they  sought  to  give  themselves  an  aspect  worn 
down  by  length,  and  depth,  of  study  ;  and  Pliny  thus  alludes 
to  this  circumstance  :  **  Veruntamen  omne  pallorem  bibentibus 
gignit.  Ita  certa  ferunt  Porcii  Latronis  clari  inter  magistros 
dicendi  adsectatores  similitudinem  coloris  studiis  contracti  imi« 
tatos :  &  paulo  ante  Juliuni  Vindicem  adsertorem  ilium  k 
Nerone  libertatis,  captatione  testamenti  sic  lenocinatum.*'  f 

Allusion  to  the  same  opinions  are  made  both  by  Horace 
and  Persius,  as 

*'  Proh  I  si 

Pallorem  casu,  biberent  exsangue  cuminum.*' 

Nor.  Epis.  Lib.  1,  Ep,  19,  /.  18. 

''  Mercibus  hie  Italis  mutat  sub  sole  recenti 
Rugosum  piper,  &  pallcntis  gi-ana  cuTnini/' 

AuH  Pertfii  Satyr,  v.  /.  65. 

From  the  above  passage  of  Persius  I  draw  the  inference, 
that  the  Ancients  attributed  this  property,  viz.  that  of  creating 
pallor,  generality,  to  prodncts  of  a  hot  nature. 

ADDENDA. 

In  p.  358  I  intimated  to  my  readers,  when  speaking  of  the 
lyiquisitiones  post  mortem  of  John  Halle,  that  I  would  append 
them  in  their  original  language  to  my  notes.  They  are  as 
follow : — 

**  Inquis:  p.  m.  19  Edw:  4.  No.  33 

*'  Wills 
**  Inquisitio  capta  apud  Novam  Sar.  ultimo  die  Octobris 
anno  regni  Regis  Edwardi  quarti  decimo  nono  coram  Willielmo 
Haket,  Eschactore,  &c. 

•  Browne's  "  Certain  Miscellany  Tracts,"  p*  22. 
t  Plinii  Nat.  Ilist.  Lib.  xx.  cap.  xiv. 
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**  Johannes  Halle — fuit  seisitus  in  dominico  suo  ut  dc  feodo 
die  quo  obtit  de  duobus  messuagiis  &  duobus  virgatis  &  dimidia 
virgata  terree  cum  pertinentiis  m  Bedesdon' — necnon  de  uoo 
mesuagio  &  una  virgata  terne  cum  pertinentiis  in  Newton* 
Tony — Pr«edicta  duo  mesuagia  &  duee  virgatae  &  dimidia  terree 
in  Bedesdon*  preedicta  tenentur  de  domino  Rege  at  de  ducato 
suo  Lancastriae  per  fidelitatem  &  redditum  v  solidonim  per  an- 
num pro  omnibus  servitiis — £t  valent  per  annum  in  omnibos 
exitrbus  ultra  reprisas  xxxiij  solidos  &  iiij  denarios.  Et  prae- 
dic'tum  mesuagium  &  una  virgata  terree  in  Newton*  Tony  tenen- 
tur de  Thomas  Noreys  per  fidelitatem  &  redditum  ij  solidorum 
per  annum  pro  omnibus  servitiis.  Et  valent  per  annum  in  om- 
nibus exitibus  ultra  reprisas  viij  solidos — Johannes  HalF  obiit 
xiij  die  Octobris  ultimo  prceterito.  Et  Willielmus  Hall*  est 
fiiius  6c  hseus  ejus  propinquior,  et  cetatis  viginti  quatuor  anno* 
rum  et  amplius. 

**  Suthampton' 

**  Inquisitlo  capta  apud  Basyngstoke  tertio  die  Novembris 
anno  &c.  xixo.  coram  Will.  Haket  &c — Johannes  Hall*  fuit 
seisitus  in  dominico  suo  ut  de  feodo  die  quo  obiit  dc  manerio  de 
Shipton*  Berenger  cum  pertinentiis  in  Snodyngton* — manerio 
de  Swathelyn*  cum  pertinentiis  de  Swathelyn* — Maneriis  de 
Alyngton*  &  de  Nursheling* — necnon  de  uno  messuagio  & 
duabus  carucatis  terrcc  cum  pertinentiis  in  Gratley — Dictum 
manerium  de  Shipton*  tenetur  de  Will.**  Stonour  Militi  in  so- 
cagio  per  fidclitatem  &  redditum  v  marcarum  per  annum.  Et 
valet  per  annum  in  omnibus  exitibus  ultra  reprisas  xl.  solidos. 
Et  dictum  manerium  de  Swathelyn*  tenetur  de  domino  Regi  in 
socagio  per  tidelitatem  &  redditum  xl.  sol:  iidem  domino  Regi 
annuatim  in  scaccario  suo  per  manus  Vicecomitis  dicti  comi- 
tatus  solvendorum.  Et  valet  per  annum  in  omnibus  exitibus 
ultra  reprisas  xxxiij.  solidos,  iiij.  denarios — Prccdictum  mesua- 
gium &  dutt)  carucatcD  terrue  in  Gratley  tenentur  de  Johanne 
Grene  Milite  in  socagio  per  fidclitatem  &  redditum  unius  libree 
cimini  per  annum.  Et  valent  in  omnibus  exitibus  ultra  reprisas 
per  annum  xx.  solidos — Johannes  Hall*  nulla  alia  terras  seu 
trnementa  tenuil,  &c.** 


I  HAVE  now,  gentle  reader,  closed  the  first  volume  of  ray 
illustrative  Essays  on  the  Halle  of  John  Halle.     In  its  com- 
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pilation  it  has  amusingly  filled  the  chasm  of  my  leisure  hours, 
and  it  will  afford  me  much  pleasure,  if,  when  perused,  I  should 
hear,  that — it  hath  amused  you.  It  was  said  (as  I  have  ob- 
served in  my  preface)  by  the  facetious  Sterne,  that  to  write  a 
book  is  one  of  the  cardinal  duties  of  every  man's  life.  Im- 
pelled onward  by  the  resistless  desire  to  fulfil  that  duty,  I  have 
written  a  book,  which  has  long  since  struggled  to  escape  from 
my  hands,  and  to  emerge  into  the  wide,  and  perilous,  world ; 
and  now — '<  Oh  !  my  book,  what  shall  I  say  unto  thee  ?  Oh  ! 
mi  ocelle !  thou  apple  of  mine  eye !  thou  little  knowest  the 
troubles,  which  too  probably  await  thee  I  Thou  art  about  to 
enter  into  life — about  to  encounter  the  passing  remarks  of 
those,  who  might  meet  thee  in  thy  wandering  path;  and,  whilst, 
mayhap,  some  may  kindly  take  thee  by  the  hand,  and  send  thee 
on  thy  way  rejoicing,  others  may  be  more  intent  on  spying  out 
all  thy  faults,  and  yield  thee  a  more  unfavourable  reception. 
Thou  mayest,  in  thy  adventurous  course,  fall  in  with  the  grim 
critic,  who,  eyeing  thee  askaunt,  torvo  vultu^  truculentoque 
corde,  may  cleave  thy  skull  with  his  literary  tomahawk,  or 
mercilessly  plunge  his  sharpened  knife  into  thy  very  heart. 
Thou  art  about  to  sail  on  a  sea  beset  with  rocks,  and  quick- 
sands, and  liable  to  encounter  the  tempestuous  gale,  which 
may  hurl  thee  to  inevitable  destruction.  Oh !  my  book !  my 
anxious  heart  beats  heavily  for  thy  fate.  Fare  thee  well  I 
I  can  only  add,  in  the  words  of  Martial, 


'  I,  fuge^  sed  poteras  tutior  esse  domi.' 
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